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PREFACE 




H I 1 HERTO it hits commonly been supposed that the pre-Aryan peoples of India were 
on an altogether lower plane of civilization than their Aryan conquerors ^ that to the 
latter they were much what the I Ielots wens to the Spartans, or the Slavs to their 
Ryzanfine overlords—a, race so servile and degraded, that they were commonly known 
as Dafai or slaves. The picture of them gleaned front the Hymns of the Ritjveda 
was that of black skinned, flat-nosed barbarians, as different from the fair Aryans in 
physical aspect as they were in speech and religion, though at the same time it was evident 
that they must have been rich in cattle, good fighters, and possessed of many forts in which 
they defended themselves against the invaders. Duse “ forts ", however, were explained bv 
^ edic scholars as being no more than occasional places of refuge—simple earthworks, that 
is to say, surrounded, may be, by palisades or rough stone walls ; for, seeing that the 
Aryans themselves were &ill in the village state and that their society was in other respefts 
correspondingly primitive, it was deemed impossible that the older races of India—the 
contemptible, outcafl Dasas—could already have been living in well-built cities or fortresses, 
or in other respects have attained to a higher ftate of culture. Mentally, physical! v, socially, 
and religiously, their inferiority to their conquerors was taken for granted, and little or no 
credit was given them for the achievements of Indian civilization. Never for a moment was 
it imagined that five thousand years ago, before ever the Aryans were heard of, the Panjiib 
and Sind, if not other parts of India as well, were enjoying an advanced and singularly 
uniform civilization of their own, closely akin but in some respects even superior to that of 
contemporary Mesopotamia and Egypt. Vet this is what the discoveries at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro have now placed beyond question. They exhibit the Indus peoples of the 
fourth and third millenia i.c., in possession of a highly developed culture in which no 
vestige of Indo-Aryan influence is to be found. Like the rest of We&era Asia, the Indus 
country is ftill in the Chakoiithic Age—that age in which arms and utensils of stone continue to 
be used side by side with those of copper or bronze. Their society is organized in cities * their 
wealth derived mainly from agriculture and trade, which appears to have extended tar and 
wide in all directions. They cultivate wheat and barley as well as the date palm. They have 
domesticated the humped zebu, buffalo, and short homed bull, beside* the sheep, pig, dog, 
elephant, *nd camel ; but the cat and probably the horse arc unknown to them. For 
transport the}' have wheeled vehicles, to which oxen doubtless were yoked. They are skilful 
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metal workers, with a plentiful supply of gold, silver, and copper. I-cad, too, and tin are 
in use, but the latter only as an alloy in the making ot bronze. With spinning and weaving 
they arc thoroughly conversant. Their weapons ot war and of the chase arc the how and 
arrow, spear, axe, dagger, and mace. The sword they have not yet evolved ; nor is there 
any evidence of defensive body armour. Among their other implements, hatchets, sickles, 
saws, chisels, and razors are made of both copper and bronze ; knives and celts sometimes of 
these metals, sometimes ofehert or other hard Clones. Tor the crushing of grain they have the 
rnullcr and saddle-quern but not the circular grindstone. I heir domestic vessels are common I j 
of earthenware turned on the wheel and not infrequently painted with encauStic designs ; more 
rarely they are of copper, bronze, or silver. I he ornaments ot the rich are made ot the 
precious metals or of copper, sometimes overlaid with gold, of faience, ivory, camclian, and 
other Stones ; for the poor, they arc usually of shell or terra-cotta. I* igurines and toys, tor 
which there is a wide vogue, are of terra-cotta, and shell and faience are freely used, as they' 
are in Sumer and the Weft generally, not only for personal ornaments but for inlay work 
and other purposes. With the invention of writing the Indus peoples are also familiar, and 
employ for this purpose a form of script which, though peculiar to India, is evidently 
analogous to other contemporary scripts of Weftern Asia and the Nearer Ea£V. 

To the extent thus briefly summarized the Indus culture corresponded in its general 
features with the Chalcolithic cultures of Western Asia and Egypt. In other respects, 
however, it was peculiar to Sind and the Fanjab and as disfm&ive of those regions as the 
Sumerian culture was of Mesopotamia or the Egyptian of the Valley ot the Nile. I hus, to 
mention only a few salient points, the use of cotton for textiles was exclusively reftnekd at 
this period to India and was not extended to the Western world until two or three thousand 
years later. Again, there is nothing that we know of in prehiftorie Egypt or Mesopotamia 
or anywhere else in Weftern Asia to compare with the well-built baths and commodious 
houses of the citizens of MohenjeHkro. In those countries, much money and thought were 
lavished on the building of magnificent temples far the gods and on the palaces and tombs 
of kings, but the reift of the people seemingly had to content themselves with insignificant 
dwellings of mud. In the Indus Valley, the pifture ts reversed and the fineft £lrufturc$ 
are those created for the convenience of the citizens. Temples, palaces, and tombs there 
may of course have been, but if so, they are either still undiscovered or so like other edificea 
as not to be readily diilinguishable from them. At Ur, it is true, Mr. Woolley has unearthed 
a group of moderate-sized Houses of burnt brick which constitute a notable exception 
to the general rule ; but these disclose such a Striking similarity to the small and rather 
loosely built ftrufhircs of the latent levels at Mohenjo-daro, that there can he little doubt as 
to the influence under which they were erefled. Be this, however, as it may, we are justified 
tn seeing in the Great Bath of Mohenjo-daro and in its roomy and serviceable houses, with 
their ubiquitous wells and bathrooms and elaborate syftems of drainage, evidence that the 
ordinary townspeople enjoyed here a degree of comfort and luxury unexampled in other parts 
of the then civilized world. 

Equally peculiar to the Indus Valley and stamped with an individual tharaiier of their 
own are its nrt and its religion* Nothing that we know ot in other countries at this period 
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hears any resemblance, in point of ftyle, to the miniature faience models of nuns, dogs, and 
other animals or to the intaglio engravings on the seals, the best of which—notably the 
humped and short-hom bulls—are distinguished by a breadth of treatment and a feeling for 
line and piaftic form that has rarely been surpassed in glyptic art ; nor would it be possible, 
until the classic age ot Greece, to match the exquisitely supple modelling of the two human 
statuettes from Harappl figured in Plates X and XL In the religion of the Indus peoples 
there is much, of course, that might he paralleled in other countries. This is true of every 
prehistoric and of most historic religions as well. But, taken as n whole, their religion is so 
rharafteristically Indian as hardly to be distinguishable from still living Hinduism or at 
leait from that aspett of it which is bound up with animism and the cults of Siva and the 
Mother Goddess—still the two most potent forces in popular worship. Among the many 
revelations that Mohenjo-daro and Hstappii have had in £tore for us, none perhaps is more 
remarkable than this discovery that Saivism has a history going bade to the Chalcolithic 
Age or perhaps even further still, and that it thus takes its place as the most ancient livinjr 
faith in the world. 

In many wavs, the problems propounded by these discoveries are closely akin to those 
raised two generations ago by Scfilicmann’s excavations In Greece and Asia Minor. When, 
in the Second city of Troy, Schliemann unearthed hi* famous treasure of gold, he jumped to 
the conclusion that it was part of the treasure of Priam hidden at the sack of Troy ; and 
when, later on, he (it upon the royal shaft graves of Mycenae, he believed, not without reason, 
that he had found the resling places of Agamemnon and his family, At that time none 
dreamt of the sea-power of Minos or the brilliant culture that had existed round the coasts 
of the jEgean before the coming of the Aryan Hellenes. It was reserved for later explorers 
to demonstrate that there were kings of Mycenae of a different race and speech before 
Agamemnon ; and that the second city of Ilium had crumbled to ruin long centuries before 
the Trojan war. The parallel that Greece presents in this matter is the more significant 
because in Greece, as in India, it was the happy Fusion of the southern and northern races 
and the intermingling of their widely divergent talents that led to the splendid outburft of 
classic thought and art; and the memory, moreover, of what she owed to her older population 
was effaced almost as effectually in Greece as it was in India. To the ancient Greeks the Iliad 
and the Odyssey were as much the beginning of things as the Vedas ftill are to Indians, many 
of whom may regard it as little short of impious to look beyond these venerable writings 
for a possible source of inspiration and knowledge. 

Hut it is in regard to the early civilization, not of India alone, hut of the whole Ancient 
Orient that these new discoveries seem likely to revolutionize exiting ideas. The importance 
of the rdlc played by palaeolithic man in India has long been recognized, and from a 
typological comparison of paleolithic and neolithic artefacts the inference has been drawn 
that it was actually on Indian soil that the latter were finfl evolved from the former. Be this 
view corre& or not, (here can be no quc&iati that the north-west of India, with its vast, well- 
watered plains, with its abundance of game, its warm but variable climate—more propitious 
perhaps then than now 1 — and with its network of rivers affording ready means of 

1 §« below t Chapter I. 
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communication and intercourse, must have offered *.'^w Utowtnh! 

4 t M1>rpmfht -f „ r |v society, alike wh«i man was in the hunting Stage and later wnen 

had toned him. If'to ^culture and the domestication of to 

commerce with distant lands. At present, our researches “J** 1 ^’ rmnrk aWr 

fourth millennium s.c. and have lifted but on. corner ofto hd- *» ^kahle 

civilization, but even at Mohenjtxlaro there arc Still s^'eral earlier cities lying, _ 
to etor deeper than the spade has vet penetrated, and though the permanent me of the 
subsoil water precludes the hope of our ever heing able to cap lore .he caries sen.cniin, a 
on this site it can hardly be doubted that the Story already unfolded will be «rned st.ll 
filer back on other sil, of which there are a multitude waiting to be excavated i.S,.d 
and BaldcKiStan, One thing that Stands out clear and unmiSlakablc both at Mohenj aro 
lid HamppsTi* that dm civilization hitherto revealed a. these two places ft not an incptent 
civilization, but one already age-old and Stereotyped on Indian soil, wu inanj ™ “jjV 
human endeavour behind it. Thus India muSt henceforth be recognized. aloog w, h 
Mesopotamia, and Egypt, as one of the moSt !mpor«n« . re a, »h=re *r c,ioha.ng P ^e^ 
of society wr-e initiated and developed, ! do not mean to imply by th.s that India can claim 
i r regard as the ctadle of civilisation f nor do I think on the ovsdenc. a. prton 
available that that claim can be made on behalf of any one country in particular. In my 
view, the civilization of the Chalcolithic and succeeding Ages "suitedI 
efforts of many countries, each contributing a certain quota towards the common Slock ot 
knowledge From the Neolithic, if not from the Paleolithic Age onwards the moSt populated 
regions were undnubtedly the great river valleys of South and South-WeSt Asia and North®* 
Africa, where the cold was never intense, where food and water were rea y to t e an ia 
man where paStumge was good, Irrigation feasible, and commumcatron easy along the 
courses of to narura't waterways. In each of these river valleys, on the h “" ks of ^ 

and the Euphrates as on those of the KMn, the Helmund or the Indus, mankind may 
assumed to have had equal chances of development, and it is natural to suppose that P ro S" :! ' 

“ re dden or Jher was being made in all tose mgioo, .mnulrancou.ly and dou^, 

in many others besides. If this view, which is surely the moSt rational one, be .. 

U regard this wide-ffung civilization of to Afrasian belt as focussed m 

developed by the mutual' efforts of different peoples, we shtll licttcr uidersland how, drsp. e 

Z general homogeneity, it nevertheless comprised many "* ° f 

whS, in its own sphere, was able to maintmn its local and tndivrdual charafter. 

. 

The excavations at Mohenjotoo described in these two voiumm were cmirfou. i. 

five winter seasons between tqaa and 19*7. >"ti P*""* » Kount ’ of ' h ' , 

done have already appeared in our Departmental Reports. These prelrminary accounts, 
howeverl were uc^ssarilv brief and were compiled perforce a, to dose of each season, hetor. 
to excavators themselves hsd had time fully to digeft thoir matertals. For to. «smo«ti 
in riew of to world-wide rntereft awakened by these drscover.es it seemed to me Jcs.ral 
to co-ordinate to results of tose ffrft five year, and to publish as complete a record o 
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as is at present practicable, but the reader must understand that these volumes do not claim 
to be other than provisional. In the nature ot things it could not be otherwise. W c are 
engaged ifl opening up an entirety new chapter of civilisation. Our task is but ju£t beginning. 
Fresh materials are coining to light id most daily, and our horizon, therefore, is insensibly 
changing. In such conditions any approach to finality is out of the que&ion. VV ith our 
faffs and figures—and these are the backbone of these volumes—we arc on firm ground. 
They may be relied on to stand the test of time. But facts and figures are not everything. 
They need to be effective!y interpreted, and this can only be accomplished effiefttvoty 
when our knowledge of this period is much fuller than at present. I^et me add, 
too, parenthetically, that it can only be accomplished, now or in the future, by specialists 
conversant with the subjtft in alt its bearings. I cannot refrain from stressing rni*. 
point here, because the antiquities from Mohenjo-daro and HarappR already figured in 
the pages of our Departmental Reports have been made the subject of much nonsensical 
writing, which can be nothing but a hindrance in the way of useful research, It was my 
anxiety to ensure that the exploration of Mohenjo-daro and the publication of these valuable 
materials should lack nothing which expert knowledge could supply, that decided me three 
years ago to. enJi& for our wofk here the help of a specialist in Mesopotamian Archaeology, 
the intimate bearing of which on our Indus Culture had become abundantly (.bar. Ity -i 
ftroke of good fortune I was able to secure the services of Mr. hrneft Mack ay, well-known 
for his excavations at Kish and Jemdet Nasr, and an archeologist of long experience in Egypt 
and PatcfHne as well. To this officer my debt in regard to these volumes is a particularly 
heavy one ; for to him has fallen the task, necessarily very laborious and cxaAing, ot describing 
not only the bulk of the minor antiquities, but a substantial share of the monumental remains 
as well. Other collaborators in this publication to whom I take this opportunity of tendering 
mv grateful thanks, are Mr. Hargreaves, Officiating Direflor General of Archeology in 
India, and his Deputy for Exploration, Rai Bahadur Days Ram Sahni, who have furnished 
descriptive accounts of the excavation work done by them in the seasons 1915-6 and 
1916-7 respeftively ; Mr, Sidney Smith, Inspector of Antiquities in Mesopotamia, and 
Mr C J. Gadd, of the British Museum, who have together compiled the elaborate Sign- 
Manual reproduced in Plates CX 1 X-CXXIX and contributed illuminating note, on the 
mechanical nature and on some external features of the Indus writing; Professor I^ngdon, 
of Oxford, who has supplied another important chapter cm the same perplexing subject of thr 
writing ; Mr. M, Sana Ullah, Archeological Chemift in India, who has made mosl ot the 
chemical analyses and, in Chapter XXV, has dealt with the sources and metallurgy ot copper 
and its alloys ; Mr. A. S. Hemmy, lately Principal of the Government College at Uhore, who 
has investigated the systems of weights and measures ; Col. R. B. Sewell* DtreAor v\ tiie 
Zoological Survey of India, and his colleague Dr. B. S. Guha, who have made an exhaustive 
examination of the animal remains; and Sir Edwin Pasene, Direflor ot the Geological 
Survey, and Mr, A. L. Coulson of the same Department, who have performed the same 

service in regard to metals and minerals. „ ■ h 

To Mr. A. J. Turner of the Indian Central Cotton Committee and his colleague m the 

Technological Laboratory, Mr. A. N. Gulati, 1 am also much indebted for their careful 
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researches in connection with the use of cotton at Mohenja-daro t to Sir Aurcl Stein for 
supplying me with the materials relative to Baluchtslirt tram which the map at the end of 
the text has been compiled ; to Dr. C. W, B. Normand, Director General of the Meteoro- 
logical Department in India for ready assistance given on the question of climatic changes ; 
to Dr. H. R. Hall, ever a generous and helpful friend, as well as to the J ruslecs of the 
British Museum, for allowing two of their officers to take up the compilation of the Sign- 
Manual as part of their official duties in the Museum ; to Dr. H- J. Plenderlciih, also of 
the British Museum, for his inflruftive note on the glazed pottery in Appendix II i and to 
Dr. A. B. Cook, of Queen's College, Cambridge, for several valuable suggestions in 

connexion with my chapter on the Indus Religion. 

Three other scholars whose names I cannot pass over in silence, are the late Mr. R. I). 
Banerji, to whom belongs the credit of having discovered, if not Mohenjo-daro itself, at any 
rate its high antiquity, and his immediate successors in the task of excavation, Messrs. M. S. 
Vats and K. N. Dikshit, The valuable work accomplished by each of these officers in turn 
is already widely known and will be Ml further apparent from the pages of these volumes, 
but no one probably except myself can fully appreciate the difficulties and hardships which 
they had to face in the three first seasons at Mohenjo-daro or the pluck and enthusiasm 
with which they overcame them. 

Finally, and as a po&cript to the above, which was written more than a year ago, let 
me add how much indebted I am to Mr. T. K. Penniman of Trinity College, Oxford, for 
the great care he has taken in compiling the Index to these volumes, and to Mr. Arthur 
Probslhain, the Publisher, for his unremitting intend in the work as well as for much 

practical help. 

JOHN MARSHALL. 
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Chapter I 

THF. COUNTRY, CLIMATE, AND RIVERS' 


T HE richest pjmin-Jand^ of Sind in the days before modern irrigation were the broad Natural fertility 
pbins nt Larkina between the [ndu? and the KohrithUn or Klrthar hills, Nowadays of district round 
their fertility is much enhanced by the network of artificial canals and protective Mohenjo-dwo, 
“bands ” along the banks of the river, but, even without these, this traft must always have been an 
exceptionally productive one, since it was watered not only by the main stream of the Indus 
but by the long and winding loop that now functions as the Western Nara Canal, as well 
as by a multitude of other natural waterways and lakes that take the drainage of the 

western mountains. Round Larknna itself the country is known as the Garden of Sind, 

and compared with many parts of the Province it may well be likened to a garden. At the 

bcSl, however, the term is a relative one. For in spite of its natural advantages, there are 

slill many patches of salt wilderness or stretches of unreclaimed jungle interrupting the 
cultivation. 

It is in this district and in one such small patch of barren land that Mohenfo-daru, Situation and 
the " Mound of the Dead ", is situate. It stands on what is known locally as“ The Island " extent of *ite* 
—a long, narrow strip of land between the main river bed and fhe Western NSra loop, its 
precise position being sy 1 - 19' N. by 68“ S K., some 7 miles by road from Dokrt on the North- 
Western Railway, and 25 from Larkana town. The mounds which hide the remains of 
the ancient city, or rather series of cities (since there are several of them superimposed one 
upon the other) are conspicuous from afar in the riverine flat, the highest of them, near the 
north-wsf corner, rising to a height of some 70 feet, the others averaging from so to 30 feet 
above the plain. The actual area covered by the mounds is now no more than about 240 acres, 
but there is little doubt, as we shall presently sec, that floods and erosion have greatly 
diminished their extent, and that the deep alluvium deposited by the river has covered all 
the lower and outlying parts of the dtv. Floods, too, and erosion, accelerated by the extreme 
ariditv of the climate, have worked much havoc in the mounds that have survived, curling 
them up into hillocks, furrowing their sides, and widening and deepening the long depressions 
that mark the lines of the ancient afreets. The salts also which permeate the soil of Sind 
have hastened the decay of the site. With the slightest moisture in the air, these salts 
crystallize on any exposed surface of the ancient brickwork, causing It to disintegrate and flake 
away, and eventually reducing it to powder. So rapid is their aftion that within a few hours 
after a single shower of rain newly excavated buildings take on a mantle of white rime like 
frcshlv fallen snow. The desolation that thus distinguishes this group of mounds is shared 
bv the plain immediately' around them, which for the most part is also white with salt and 
sustains little besides the dwarf tamarisk and the babul, the camel-thorn, and tussocks of 
1 A mjp of auJ Bilurhiftin. thawing the pfe historic wo ducewred up to ditto, wilt be found in the 
pocket it die cciii of tM* tolontc. 
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coarse iiinA grass, Add to this that the climate of the locality is one of the word in India , 
that the temperature ranges tram below freezing point to 120 degrees Fahrenheit; that there 
jfe bitterly cold- winds in winter, frequent dust itorms in summer ; that the average ramialJ 
is not more than 6 inches, but occasionally (as in 19-9) varied by torrential downpours ; 
that clouds of sandflies and mosquitoes increase the discomforts of life —and it will be found 
hard to picture a less attratfive spot than Mohcnjo-daro is today. Nevertheless, it would 
tie wrong to assume that the conditions now prevailing were necessarily the same five thousand 
years ago, when Mohcnjo-daro was a flourishing city. On the contrary, there are reasons 
for believing that both the climate and physical aspe&s of the country have undergone 
material changes since then. Thus, that the rainfall used to be substantially heavier than 
it is at present, may be inferred from the universal use of burnt instead of sun-dried bricks 
for the walls of dwelling houses and other buildings. From the earliest times at 
Mohcnjo-daro with which we are as yet acquainted, its builders were ju£t as familiar with 
sun-dried as with kiln-burnt bricks,and habitually employed the former for foundations and 
infillings, wherever thev were protected from the elements. Had the climate been as dry 
and the rainfall as scanty* as it is to-day, it can hardly lie doubted that they would have used 
sun-dried bricks (which are fat cheaper than burnt ones) in exposed parts of the buildings 
as well, jusd as builders use them to-day, not only in Sind but in every other arid country of 
the Orient. Another piece of evidence bearing on the same point is furnished by the class 
of animals engraved on the seal amulets (Pis. Cl 11 to C\\ I). Apart from cattle and 
fabulous creatures, these animals are such as are commonly found in damp, jungly country 
namely, the tiger, rhinoceros, and elephant ; the lion, which notoriously prefers a dry zone, 
is conspicuous by its absence. 1 * 3 Unfortunately, none of this evidence is decisive. It may 
be argued, and fairly so, that the poorer kinds of houses have not yet been excavated in the 
earlier Virata ; that, so far as the later ones arc concerned, the materials for them were obtained 
by dismantling the older structures belonging to the wealthier classes ; and that the use of 
kiln-burnt in preference to sun-dried bricks signifies nothing more than the prevailing 
opulence of the city. Similarly, it can be maintained that the many house and street drains which 
are such a conspicuous feature at Mohenjo-daro, were designed to carry off only the rehise- 
water of the houses, not rain-water at all ; and thar, had they been intended for the latter, 
the receptacles into which they discharge, if not the drains themselves, would necessarily 
have been more capacious. Then, again, as to the animals on the seals, it is true no doubt 
that the tiger, rhinoceros, and elephant are found as a rule in moisler regions, but the tiger 
is £lill occasionally shot in Sind, while the elephants portrayed on the scab may have been 
tame ones imported from other diitrifts. Taken by itself, therefore, none of there pieces 
of evidence from Mohenjo-daro can be regarded as conclusive. But, taken colleftively, they 
certainly point to a heavier rainfall than Sind enjoys to-day, and this interencc is corroborated 
bv the climatic changes that can be shown to have taken place in the neighbouring distrifb 
of BaluchHtan. Luckily, the fads in regard to the latter region are indisputable. At spot 
after spot in Southern Baluchistan, in the midst of desert wastes where there is either no water 
at all or only enough to sustain a handful ol nomads, Sir Aurel Stein found the remains of 
large and once flourishing settlements belonging to the prehistoric age. Of these remains 
I shall have more to say anon in connexion with the westward diffusion * of the early Indus 


1 The only repTr?eri mi cm r! linm* if imbed they ate Eons, either At Muhenjo-cWu or Hinprl ii dm on the 

itnofl Kiting hgqrid in PL XII, la, where two lion 1 *pp ear ju h genii ”, coocm-al perhaps » offi dating at a a out 
eercmc'Tiial, Cf. pp. £1 Ufd 70. 

3 Cf. pp. 96 tF, infra. 
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culture. Here it is sufficient to draw attention to three points only in regard to them* I he 
first is that the immense and laboriously constructed dams or ^br-bandi^ as they are locally 
called, which are a distinctive feature of many of these settlement and which were intended 
for the holding-up and storage of water, would have been as useless as they arc today, unless 
the rainfall had been subift and ally heavier. On the other hand—and this is the second 
point—these same dams would have been entirely superfluous if the runt,ill had been 
a reasonably ample one and distributed more or less evenly over the whole year, as it now 
is, for example, in Northern Europe, h was only because the rainfall was deficient that 
they were needed at all. The third point is that much of the desiccation, of Baluchistan 
muit have taken place at some period between the Chaleo! it hie Period, when the population 
was comparatively dense and settled, and the fourth century sue** when Alexander the Groat 
made hi* disastrous march back through the deserts ot Gedrosu* and when its condition must 
have been a* parched and barren a? it is to-day. Indeed, Irom the terrible picture of this 
area which is painted by Arrian and other historians at Alexander, there can be no room for 
doubt that the general desiccation of the country had been accomplished some centuries at 
least before Alexander traversed it, and this conclusion is borne out by Arrian's statement, 
based on the authority of Nearchos, about the losses sustained by Scmiramis and Cyrus when 
thev attempted a similar feat \ for* whatever the truth behind that dory, it is evident that in 
popular tradition Gedrosia had long been regarded as impracticable tor the passage ot armies.* 
So far, then, as Baluchi £isai is Lum.r r ned, wc are on perfectly safe ground in affirming that 
in the Chairulilhk Age—the age to which most of these prehistoric remains are to be 
assigned—the rainfall of that country, though by no means a heavy one, was substantially 
in excess of what it is now; in other words, that if was in the neighbourhood of, say, 15 to 
20 inches ffr tfxwm \ and it win accord with the evidence at present available tram 
Mahenjo-dajo if an approximately equal rainfall is assumed for Sind, But whether in other 
respects the same climatic conditions prevailed in both these areas and whether the desiccation 
that subsequently overtook, them is attributable to the same causes, arc questions that must 
£tilf remain open. 

A theory that has won some acceptance among climatologists 1 is that during the last 
glacial and polt-glacial periods the northern storm belt was deflected by Arctic pressure 
further south, with the result that the Atlantic rainworms, which now pass over Central and 
Northern Europe, then passed over the Mediterranean and Northern Africa, and gradually 
expended their ener^v over what is now the dry belt ot Southern Asia, but not before they 
had reached the Indo-Gangctic plains. Ac coining to this theory, the Sahara and Egypt 
at one time enjoved a climate as damp and variable as Central Europe does to-day, and the 
jiow desiccated countries further eajit— ■ —Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia, Baluchistan, and 
Sind—though not quite so favoured, nevertheless came in far a relatively bountiful rainfall 
more or less evenly distributed throughout the year. Northern India, l>c it said, is ilill 
affeffod by the winter ilorrns that traverse the Mediterranean to Syria and Palestine, and it 
has therefore been inferred that Northern India received ampler and more frequent rain 
before the storm belt had shifted northward* This theory is certainly an attractive one* 
the more so because it links together climatically all the countries, thorn the Atlantic to the 
Indus, that are comprised in Ihe Afrasian dry zone, and furnishes a simple but not inadequate 
explanation of how these countries, which* are now largely barren waives, may once have 
been densely populated. So far, however, as the theory applis* to Sind, it if not a convincing 


Possible causes 
of climatic 
change*' 


1 Aural Stein, J* T*at » GtJ> mtt {Mem. At chi. Survey of fo&. Na. 4j). P- 1 1. 

1 Cf. EUdwirth HiuBfctton, Chrffixttrier Climtti ; V. (iunlm Child*, Tit MeQ Awnrwt £*‘K chip. iL 
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one, since it takes no account of the gradual shrinkage that has been going; on in the area 
affected by the south-weft niorisotiti or of the obvious likelihood of the valley ol the Indus 
having once been included in that area* For that the monsoon ha.s s in fact, even in recent 
centuries* extended over traits that are now untouched by it, is attested by the evidence of 
hiftory. Thus, Moslem writers up to the dose of the fourteenth century a.d. frequently 
allude to the rainy seasons in the Multan Province, which is now well within the dry zone, 
though it occasion illy feels the force of cyclonic storms travelling weft ward from the head 
of the Buy, 1 Again, it muit have been this same retreat of the south-west monsoon that 
produced the devastating dryness which in modern times has overtaken the plains of Sibi 
to the south-weft of Quetta and converted lands that were once green and well cultivated 
into a howling wilderness** Seeing* then, that in the case of both Multan and Sibi, rhe cause 
of recent desiccation is to be found, not in the failure of the we-ftcrly ruin-storms^ but in the 
withdrawal of rhe monsoon towards the north and eaft, it k not unreasonable to infer that, 
at a ftil! earlier date, the monsoon may have withdrawn from the lower valley of the Indus 
and the deserts to the caft of it, and that its withdrawal may account, in part at any rate, tor 
their desiccation. In this connection Dr, C w W. Norm and, Director of the Indian Meteoro¬ 
logical Department, writes as follows 3 : +l Sind and Baluchistan are alike in being arid 
regions, but differ from one another in reaped of the rime of incidence of their scanty rainfall. 
In Sind (and some neighbouring portions of Baluchiifrn also) rainfall occurs chiefly during 
the monsoon. Over the greater part of Baluchistan, however, the season of greatest rainfall 
is winter. These fads are shown in the following table :— 
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11 In this table the winter season covers the months November to April, while the monsoon 
k from June to September, The table also contains data of Lhc total rainfall in abnormally 
wet and abnormally dry seasons respectively. It is immediately obvious that, if one is called 
upon ro explain a paft rainy age in Sind, it is more reasonable to do so by postulating a change 
(and, judging from 191 3, not a very great change) in the monsoon conditions ; a, very much 
greater change in meteorological conditions ts required to explain a copious rainfall in winter, 
unless a change in the orography of Sind's surroundings is simultaneously postulated, 

"So far as Baluchiftan is concerned, one may imagine either a more rainy winter or 
a more rainy monsoon than at present, but preferably the former* In Baluchiftan a dry 
winter is one in which the winter depressions from the west are inactive. Westerly winds 
arc a normal feature of the upper air circulation over Balfiduftan in both dry and wet winters. 
Sometimes, for some unknown reason, these westerly winds carry with them acl^ve 
difturbanccs, which produce a wet season, as in 1911; sometimes they carry equally 
numerous but inactive depressions, as in the dry winter of 1921, 

1 Cf. ImpnidJ Gtfzfttfrr */ 1 *Jin iPrtsv. Sc/ka}* Pats jab, vo|. i. p, 14 ? aqd Major H* G« fUrettv, “ The MilirStt 
of Sind and iu tributaries/ 1 JASB. vol Id pp. all, i%t f 417, *?ie. 

1 Cf. Rflvcrtj* loc. cit.*pp. 31 i-r j,n. 3 ri p where he quotes fnam the Jri t lA-i-MaAJE/ and thr, hiitory of Mir Mi'iflja 

of Jklhsf, 

1 1 quote from a pcnonaE Setter* 
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11 On the whok\ if onr is to put forward one single explanation for heavier rain in the 
pnH in both Sind and llaiuduslan (especially South Ha1uchl4flii) f it is much simpler on 
meteorological grounds m seek that explanation in a more abundant monsoon in the^e areas." 

Independently of these considerations we mu^l also not forget that in neither Egypt 
nor Mesopotamia is there any evidence to show that during the Chaleo tit hie Age the min fall 
was substantially heavier than it is sit present* On the contrary the universal use of sun-dried 
brick in exposed buildings—to say nothing of other facts pointing in the same direction— 
is proof positive that the climate has altered little in those countries during the lasl five or six 
thousand years. We shall do well, therefore* to hesitate before assuming that the pluvial 
theory alluded to above explains the changes that have taken place in Sind since the 
Chakolithk Age* 

1 have dwelt at the outset on tfcis qugftion of climate because of its intimate bearing 
on many of the problems that confront vis at Mohenjo-daro. Another hardly leys important 
question concerns the river system of the Sind Valley* At present Sind is watered by the 
Indus alone with its affluents and branches. This was not so always- Twelve centuries 
ago, when the Arabs first came to Sind, there were two great rivers flowing through the iand : 
to the we^ t the Indus ; to the easl T the Great Mihrand also known a* the Huktil or Wahindah. 
Of these two rivers the eastern one seems to have been the more important. What precisely 
were their courses in successive periods, and in what manner they were connected or 
independent one of the other, are questions that have been much debated without any reliable 
conclusions being reached. Major Ravecty* the foremost authority on the subjefl, concluded 
that at the time of the Arab invasion the main channel of the Great Mihran followed a line 
roughly coinridens with the existing Eastern Nitra canal, which was once an important river 
bed. 4 According to him the terminal course of the Indus, which flows by Mohenjo-d^ro, 
was then a subsidiary branch of the Mill ran, but its course was not rhe same as at present. 
The Mihriin itself, he held, was the chief channel by which the rivers of the Panjib 4 found 
their way to the sea. Whether conclusions as sweeping as these are juilified on the data 
available is doubtful. One thing, however, may be regarded as certain—and this is the one 
that mainly concerns us here—viz. chat throughout the Mediaeval Period and up to the 
middle of the fourteenth century there were two large river* instead of one, flowing in parallel 
courses to the sea, and that these two rivers divided between themselves the vail volume 
of water from the five rivers of the Punjab* as well as from the old Ghagghar and Chitang 
to the east. 1 Whether in the three thousand years that elapsed between the Chakolithic 
A^e, when Mohenjo-daro was :i flourishing city, and the coming of the Arabs, these rivers 
underwent as many changes as during the h£t twelve centuries, we have no mean* of knowing- 

A The niffltt Mihitn* hmra«r f appem to have been applied tUo an asian to the present Indus. Cf CottKni* 
e/SM, p. 5 1 Kivertv, p- 197 ; translation by aioehmutft, Jirreu* wl ti, p J17. 

1 [^, k drac by the city &f Ater* Ukontc Bowed imish for kxtnt 90 milts and * wept eai'rwalfl in a curve “-riuefe 
carrual it weft of Unmeet. and 10 b« sii-e kmn of Gulch (then an binary of the *£i) and b f ihc Kori Creek to tLc Ambus 
Se4, CT. Riwrlr, op. cii, t pp + iftf-jot, On the other Land* Mf. Coupcai u of opbinn di*i H she lime of the Arab 
invasion the MihrSn* which he iJentitin with Riwtjr'a Kumbha* wii Hawing from north 10 woth li Mmmi the Aki 
hill* iod the pr xsmt line irf the Indoi in * Morse which tool it by the wmlli of Mattel rah. Cf. hU *f$bd> 

p. 5 and Pi. Oil. 

* Including the Chttang, Qh*g*W, and Sutkj m she oak* the Bels. ftivi* Ckmih. end Jhdum b Uw «*«, *** 
the Indus on Lhc wefl. 

i precisely they divided thb volume of wucr, and whether the main witter of the ludai duweJ in so the 
Mihrln, 4* ktrertf Mipj™*, or Mowed .fjpiuriiMtde their pmentcounc, » wciiit more prolwbk, ne: upen queiboni 
bto which wr need net enter here. 
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Ii is worthy of remark, however, that, according to Major Ravtrty, the transfer ol the Sutlej 
from the HakrS to the Beas, the drying up of the Hakru itself, anti perhaps also the breaking 
away of the Indus from the MihrAn, resulted from the terrific storm floods which m the 
middle of the fourteenth century a.d. overwhelmed the whole country between the Sutlej 
and the Chinlb* 1 If this was there is na need Jo assume that such a cataitrophc was 
anything but exceptional or that others of a like magnitude had, occurred in earlier ^jes. 
On the other hand, it ts well known that all these rivers arc subjeft to constant fluftttttbnB 
and changes owing to causes which have always been in operation, notably the violence ot 
the floods to which they are exposed, the unresisting nature or the alluvium through which 
they cut their way, and their general tendency, like that of all riven in the northern hemisphere, 
to " weil ”, that is, to erode their right banks rather than their left. Thus, even under 
modern conditions of control, there is hardly a year that passes without some alteration in 
their courses; and, so far aa Upper and Middle Sind arc concerned, it ts probably not too 
much to say that there is hardly a square mile of their alluvial plains over which the Indus 
or Mihran "has not at some time or other flowed. this being so, it would mandcdlv be idle 
to speculate on the precise courses which the one or other of these rivers followed in the third 
or fourth millennium n.c. Nevertheless, die existence of the two important Chalcolithk 
sites of Mohenjo-daro and Jhukar, the one in the near vicinity of the Indus, the other of the 
Western Nam loop, warrants the presumption that in this district the course of the river 
was not very different five thousand years ago from what it is now, since it is highly improbable 
that cities such as these would have been effablished elsewhere than on or near the hanks 
of an important waterway. 

We may pufture, then, the Sind valley with its twin rivers and their affluents as no less 
green and fertile in that remote period than it was in the days of Alexander the Great, when 
the territories of Motisikinos were described as the most flourishing of all that the f iteekv 
had seen in India, or than it was two centuries earlier still, when Sind and the Panjiib were 
reputed the richest and most populous of all the Satrapies of the Achwmenid Empire. And 
because the waters of its many affluents were then partly diverted into the MihrSn, we may 
visualize the Indus as Bowing bv Mohenjo-daro in less formidable volume tlian it does at 
present—a river that could have been kept in bounds without such vait embankments as have 
become necessary in recent centuries, and that in normal years could be counted on to rise 
and inundate, without devaslating, the surrounding country. Our picture, however, would 
be wrongly drawn if we imagined Mohcnjo-daro free from the havoc of Hoods ; for it there 
is one faft that Stands out clear and unmistakable amid these ruins, it is that the people must 
have lived in ever-present dread of the river. Then, ns now, the Indus was the source ot 
fertility and wealth ; on its annual inundation depended in a great measure the crops ; on 
it also'the commerce and life of the city. But if it was a beneficent giver, it might equally 
become the author of desolation and ruin. That this was so is shown by the pains which the 
builders of Mohenjo-daro have taken to provide their edifices with prx ter naturally solid 
basements and to raise them aloft on artificial terraces which time and again were heightened 
in order to place them out of reach of the floods. In recent centuries and until the river 
was put under control, the plains of I.arkana were annually inundated by a great deluge which 


1 Cf. fUrerty, op. di„ pp, 391-7. whose iiuhcriiy is the Kl±/ 4 nt-Mi~TitteJTl*}v luggdL ilixt iheie 

flood; maj hive been one of the- muam for Firiii ShJh’t cuttk in the Flrflzah-Hhir tJtffriih Is U a itiuarbble lite, 
which hai tint hitherto been noticed, thus this entaAtcphe in the PaojJtb (psicbrimisied with 1 period of unpmrdcmnf 
ItfiTmj and fioodi in fumpt, America, and Central Aiii. For the latter, df. Elliwnith Htmtingi'iH, Cmiiwtien W 
ClsUHStf, pp. 236—8, 
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burit the right bank of the river between so and jo miles al>ov r c Sukkur and found its way 
south to the Manthhar Lake and so back, by the Aral River p to the Indus* 1 In earlier day*, 
when the river was smaller, we may suppose that it overflowed its banks more gently and 
spread its waters more gradually over the face of the country, as it docs in the Delta to-day. 

Even so, however, it must frequently have happened that the river came down in abnormal 
flood, burning its banks and, m spite of artificial earthworks (if such existed)* carrying 
ruin far and wide, 1 

Nor was it only against these occasional deluges that the people of Mohcnjo*daro hid Rite of lodu* 
to provide. They were faced, ^ the centuries passed, by the fact that the lied itself of the bed and of 
Indus was steadily being raised by the vast volume of iUt that the river brings down, 1 and alluvial plain* 
that with k was being raised also the level of the adjacent plains. The process was slow but 
relentless. Each annual inundation might raise the level of the ground by only the fraction 
of an inch ; nevertheless, in the course of a few generations, the danger of flooding irom this 
cause would be a very real one. The way in which the river has spread its alluvium over the 
whole expanse of plain is well demonstrated by the discovery of ancient brick remains nearly 
30 feet below the present surface of the ground. The particular strat um to which these remains 
belong has not vet been established ; but presuming them to be between 4,000 and 5,000 
years old 3 the average rate of deposit would work out at less than a foot a century* This 
computation, however, cannot E>e regarded as reliable; for, on the one hand, the remains in 
question may be. more modern than is presumed ; on the other* the rare at which the alluvial 
deposit was formed mav have been substantially more rapid when the Indus was a slower 
moving river and silt consequently was accumulating more quickly on m bed, 

1 Cf, Cax£tittr tf tAt prvcits t 1/ Simi^ Viij. A, p, v 

1 The vM*m flood* of thia yea1 (1919) end fbo havno onid by them have afforded 1 atiikbf * if terrible, iHuftnuir-n 
„f the danHcri which mail ajwij n have thratened the dweLZeti la ihn Indin V*lk*.. e™ tkmgh the river m*y noi Jlmvc 
been ia turbulent then u now, 

a The imtinnt csf silt catonl ifowii by Lbc raver 11 Suklitir during the monioGtfi semem is eaktililed it needy i EaiHitHi 
Iona 1 day* 
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THE SITE AND ITS EXCAVATION 1 



O RIGINALLY, the site of Mohenjo-daro muA have been much more extensive 
than it Is to-day and have formed a more closely connected whole, but water and 
wind, aided by the attic n of salt in the soil and the extreme aridity of the climate, 
have combined to eat deeply into Its sides and carve deep furrows and hollows through its 
middle, leaving only here and there mere fragments of the later cities. For the mutt: part 
the hollows thus formed bear no relation to the configuration of the ancient structures or to 
the lay-out of the city. They are loldy the result of haphazard erosion, their contours 
reminding us of some jig-saw puzzle * but a noteworthy exception to this general observation 
is the lateral depression (designated " East Street ” in the plan) which cuts across the site 
from eait to west between the VS and I IK Areas. Our excavations in these two areas, have 
shown that this long, straight depression was one of the main thoroughfares of the city. 
Crossing it, again, at right angles is another long but apparently less important itruet (" Firft 
Street " in the plan}, which traverses both the HR and VS Areas from south to north and 
continues right through to the north of the site, where it has been picked up again in 
Mr, Mackav's recent diggings. From these two long streets, as well as from the short 
sections of others disclosed in other parts of the site, it is evident that the city- was intense tted 
by long Anight or approximately Straight thoroughfares mainly oriented north to south or 
cast to west ; and it is natural to suppose that one of these thoroughfare* — -perhaps the mosl 
important of them all— ran north to south through the broad depression which divides the 
Stupa Mound from the rest of the site, in a line parallel with First Street and connecting at 
right angles with East Street. The depression in question was thought by Mr. Hanerji, 
the firA excavator of Mohenjo-daro, to be the ancient bed of a river ; but no evidence has 
yet been found to confirm this view. Originally, as I conceive it, this depression was nothing 
"more than a thoroughfare like Eswit Street ; but lying, as it did, north and south it came In 
for the full force of the countless floods which once swept down from the north and which 
must have gone on widening and deepening the depression until it reached its present form. 
East Street, on the other hand, being protected along its whole length by die flanking mounds 
on its north, would not suffer in the same way ; and the lesser streets and lanes, which were 
artificially raised from time to time, would ordinarily have been beyond the reach ot flood 
water. In other ancient Indian cities that 1 have excavated I have commonly found that 
the main thoroughfares were substantially lower than the buildings alongside of them, the 
explanation being that, while the level of the latter was for one reason or another frequently 
raised, the public thoroughfares, and particularly the more important ones, did not keep pace 
with them. At Mohenjo-daro, owing to the ever present menace of inundation, the process 

A plan of due rite, tbng with a map of £jnd and Baluclttflln, will be found in the pocket at tile end of tiiis iniltiroc* 
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of level-raising: went on more rapidly, or at any rate the effects of it arc now more apparent, 
than on most Indian sites, not only in the buddings but in the lanes and smaller streets as well, 
where from time to time much labour was expended on laying the drains at higher and higher 
levels. Thus ir come about that, in the later periods of occupation, there was a considerable 
drop at the points where many of the lanes debouched on the side streets, and another drop 
where the latter joined the main, thoroughfares. 

What extent of ground was covered by this city at successive period? his vet to be 
determined. On the east md north of the mounds traces of ancient occupation, in the shape 
of low* tumuli or prehistoric potsherds ftreivn over the face of the plain, can be seen for a space 
of half a mile or thereabouts, and to a lesser distance on the west and south ; but whether 
these areas were once included in the city proper or were merely parts at its extra-mural 
suburbs is uncertain. One thing, however, that is clear beyond question is that the existing 
mounds have been greatly reduced in size by the incessant erosion of their side-, and that 
the ancient city, therefore, must once have extended well beyond their existing limits, ibis 
bring so, it follows that, if the city walls ever flood on ground higher than the present level 
of the plain, they muff inevitably have perished. Mr. Mackay has suggested that the city 
may not have been provided with walls at all, but personally 1 see no sufficient reason lit present 
for this supposition; nor, on the other hand, do 1 think that the walls of the later cities have 
necessarily been destroyed . for, assuming that up to the time of its zenith Mohenfo-daro 
went an steadily expanding, its centre would naturally continue to occupy the elevated 
ground formed bv earlier settlements, while its outlying parts would overflow further and 
further on to the plain below. We do nor, of course, know if this process at expansion 
continued up to the latefl periods of its occupation. Probably it did not. In the three lail 
strata of remains there arc abundant signs of decadence, and it is more than likely that the 
city was then shrinking in size and importance. Hut, however this may be, k is dear that any 
fortifications it mav have then possessed, would have stood, not on the rising ground in the 
heart of the city, but on the then level of the plain, which appear?, to have been some cy to 
30 fret below its present level ; and, this being so, it is by no means improbable (hat remains 
of them mav yet tie found beneath the deep alluvium. 

Unfortunate!y, the excavation of this lower ground is likely to be rendered very 
difficult, if not entirely prohibited, bv the height to which the subsoil water has now risen. 
According to the season of the year, this height varies from 'o or 30 fret bdow the surface m 
the hottest months to within a feu- feet of it during the monsoon ; but in the winter season, 
when excavations alone are feasible, the wafer comes within some IJ feet of the surface ; 
in other words, it is now to to 15 feet above the ground level of 5,000 years ago. 

Ik fore l close these tteneral observations on the site, it remains to add a tew words about 
its si ratification. Between the level of the subsoil water and the summits of the mounds our 
excavations have disclosed not less than seven strata ot remains.' Of these seven stota, 
however we have found that the three latest are distinguished from them predecessors by 
increasing signs of decadence in the size and conifrutlion of the buildings, and that m some 
areas, though not in all, there is also a well defined break between the remains of foe third 
and fourth Strata from the top, as if the city had been reduced to ruin at (hat tune ami 
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1 1 iay “ not loa % became we cannot in rrerr cue be sure of ihe <*f prticuki ftfita in one quarter at cS« 

** with three in mu*ha. E«n in the ^ *10 the bniUitir *-f P™ wcfr Bot or 

mftruihsd at one md the w time. Within, lei in uy ,* spare of two Moris *-*= ™f hive b™ rebuilt mujr 
™re, other, twlre, others three tune., snd on refo of the* rere*™ (heir pmuml ** M be™ 

ntvmt heigh* It » obvious, therefore, that,-sthe eremrinm pregres., it may he found that the flre re ob redf expre^ 
in the seven! area* represent more thin kv«i niecewive period*. md that when m*v* hire to be "Wed to shem. 
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rnri^ncd in t(i3i condition for sit apprccisblt? period before hfing rebuilt. Ot the seventh 
stratum only a very small extent has been uncovered, but, so tar as can be judged at 
present, the <Mtn£&m between this and the sixth Am turn is more than usually marked. 
Provisionally, therefore, we have divided these seven strata into three major Divisions or 
Periods, The finft of these, which we term the " Late Period", comprises the 1st, Ind, and 
3rd strata; the second, which we term the "Intermediate Period", comprises the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th Virata; while the third, which we term the " Early Period ", is for the present 
represented only bv the seventh stratum, though, as the digging: proceeds lower, there is no 
doubt that earlier"strata still will be unearthed. Thus "l .ate H M corresponds with the 
second stratum, «Intermediate III" with the sixth, and so on. These major and minor 
divisions have for the present been determined exclusively by the stratification ol the structural 
remains, not bv the anri^iutics tound in them, borne of the strata, it 15 true, are associated 
with certain classes or types of antiquities. Thus the polychrome pottery, tor example, which 
is illustrated in PI. I.XXXVH, 2, has hitherto been found only in the Late Period, and it may 
reasonably be inferred, though the evidence is not yet conclusive, that it was unknown in 
the earlier periods. But, as a rule, the minor antiquities at Mohenjo-daro exhibit so little 
variation in type, that it is hardly possible to discriminate those of one stratum from those 
of another, and this difficulty of discrimination is all the greater because up to 1917 our 
labours were mainly directed to the excavation of the surface remains, and nearly all the earlier 
strata which we had then opened up were in areas where erosion had already denuded the 
surface of later remains, but where, as a result of this erosion, many small objects appertaining 
to the later strata must have found their way into the debris of the earlier buildings beneath. 

It is not, of course, to be assumed by the reader that the levels ot (he seven strata or oi 
any one of them are uniform throughout the sire. It we ever succeed in penetrating down to 
the oldest settlement, we shall no doubt find that it Stood on the dead level of the then existing 
plain, but, as successive settlements rose on the ruins of their predecessors, it must necessarily 
have happened that the surface became more and more uneven, I bus, as 1 pointed out above, 
the outskirts of the city must long have been on lower ground than its centre ; while even 
at its centre the levels of contemporary buildings or groups of buildings show great 
disparity. To cite but one example of this: at the beginning of Intermediate III Period, i.c. 
between strata 6 and an immense artificial terrace of unburnt brick and clay was raised 
on what afterwards became the site of the Buddhift Stupa and Monastery, the effect of which 
was to elevate the buildings of the 6th and later ftrata in this area some 22 feet above the 
corresponding buildings round about them. It will therefore be clear to the reader that, 
though the particular depth of a given stratum below datum level may be, and frequently 
is, an index to its relative date, it is by no means invariably so. 

The Story of the excavation of Mohcnjo-daro may quickly be told. The site had long 
been known to district officials in Sind, and had been visited more than once by local 
archxological officers, but it was not until I 922, when Mr. R. D. Banerji started to dig there, 
that the prehistoric character of its remains was revealed, This was not greatly to be 
wondered at ; for the only ftr uflorcs then visible were the Buddhist Stupa and Monastery 
at the north-wcSl comer of the site, and these were built exclusively of brick taken from 
the older ruins, so that it was not unnatural to infer that the rest ot the site was referable to 
approximately the same age as the Buddhist monuments, viz. to the early centuries ol the 
Christian era. Indeed, when Mr. Bancrji himself ter about his excavations here, he had no idea 
of finding anything prehistoric. His primary objedt was to lay bare the Buddhist remains, and 
it was while engaged on this task that he came by chance on several seals which he recognized 
at once as belonging to the same class as the remarkable seals inscribed with legends in 
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an undecipherable script which h.id long been known to us from the mins of Hurappa 
in the Paniab. As it happened, the excavation of HamppI itself had at my instance 
been taken up in the year previous by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, and. enough had already 
been brought to light to dcmon&fxt£ conclusively that its remains, including the inscribed 
seals, were referable to the Chakotithic r\gc. Thus, Mr, Banciji's find cime at a singularly 
opportune moment, when we were specially eager to locate other sites of the same early age 
as Hktruppa. Mr. Banerji hims elf was quick to appreciate the value of his discovery, and lost 
no time in following it up. In the first place, he deepened his digging on the east side of the 
Buddhist monastery, as well as at two or three other points in the same precincts, so as to get 
at whatever strati graphical evidence might be obtainable, and he then proceeded to attack 
two other mounds in the near vicinity—nne (Site II of the plan) on the headland north-west 
of the Buddhist Stupa and due north of the Great Bath ; the other (Site III) isolated on the 
low ground at the foot of the north-east corner of the Stupa mound. With the hot season 
rapid!r approach!nn, Mr. BanCtji's digeirag was necessarily very restricted, and it is no wonder, 
therefore, that his achievements have been put in the shade by the much bigger operations 
that have since been carried out. This does nor, however, lessen the credit due to him. His 
task at Mohcnjo-daro was far from being as simple as it may now appear. Apart from the 
discoveries at Hareppa, which he had not personally seen, nothing whatever was then known 
of the Indus dvilizadon. The few structural remains of that civilization which he unearthed 
were built of bricks identical with those used in the Buddhist Stupa and Monastery, and bore 
so dose a resemblance to the latter that even now it is not always easy to discriminate between 
them. Nevertheless, Mr. Banerji divined, and rightly divined, that these earlier remains musk 
have antedated the Buddhist itrutfures, which were only a foot or two above them, by some 
two or three thousand years. That was no small achievement I Naturally, some of his 
conclusions have required modification—it could hardly have been otherwise — but in the 
main they have been proved by our subsequent researches to be remarkably correct. 

For another reason also Mr. Banrlji's work at Mohcnjo-daro is deserving of special 
recognition ; for it was carried through in the race of very real difficulties, due in part to lack 
of adequate funds, in part to the hardships inseparable from camp tile in such a trying climate. 

With the comfortable quarters for the officers and staff which I took steps to have erected 
at Mohcnjo-daro between 1925 and 19:7, excavation there has become a very much easier 
and more* pleasant task than it was in the first three seasons, when Mr, Bancrp and his 
successors were living under canvas. The that two out of these three officer?— 

Messrs. Baneiji and K. N, Dikshk—complete^ broke down m health before thetr labours 
were finished, is proof enough of the many privations they had to endure. 

During the 'two following seasons attention was. at my request, concentrated on the Wort eontmued 
opening of trial trenches across the mam group of mounds to the east. In the firtt of these by Mr. MjS. 
masons (lQlt-4^ Mr. M, S. Vats, who had temporarily relieved Mr. Banerj! ts Vaf m 1923 
Superintendent in Western India, sank two long trenches—one north to south and the other 
east to west—across the VS Area. His work, unfortunately, was hampered by continued 
shortage of funds, and it was only at a very few points that he was able to expand the digging 
and clear some of the sWurcs disclosed. Nevertheless, he accomplished enough to 
demonstrate that this quarter of die site was occupied, right up to the surface, b> remains of 
the Chakuikhic Age, ami that these remains consisted mainly of the houses ot the well-to-do 
, , . 1 \i . li: . 1 t *c_ C.A- i4,nf. rli^pi* were several distinct strata ot remains lying 


classes. He also established the fail that there were several diitinCl tints. 

one below another down to the Icvd of the subsoil water. , , , . and by Mr. 

In [he nr* season (tJH-j) Mr. K. N. M*l ^f.ly hid “»V' ’ *• "-MU* 

command, and WM able to continue this trenching work on a bigger Kale. The trenches which 1924 -S. 
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he dug were all In the DK Areti to the north-ea^l of the VS Area. They comprised a series 
of short trenches in the mounds A, B T and C, and the longer ones lettered D and E p the h& 
of which cuts right across the northern part of the mounds from eaft to west. Besides sinki ng 
these trenches, Mr. Dikshrt ako partially cleared several of the more important buildings 
or groups of buildings through which these trenches cut, and recovered a large number of 
minor antiquities, including some of die most valuable that Mohenjo-daro has yet produced. 
Preliminary accounts of his and Ml Vats' discoveries have already appeared in the */j• mm/ 
Reports of /At Arth^hgifai Departments with a number of illustration^ some of which are 
not reproduced in these volumes, 1 

By the time these trial diggings were finished, we had ample evidence that 
Mohcnjo-daro was a site of exceptional promise* where the excavator could get back at once 
to the Chalcolithk Age, without the toil and expense of removing later accumulations, and 
where he would be sure of finding well-built slrufturts and other remains in a reasonably 
good ffeate of preservati on. It was clear to me t however, that if we were to excavate this 
site on a scale compatible with its Importance, we must be prepared to launch a much more 
ambitious campaign than had hitherto been feasible. Fortunately for my ideas, the discoveries 
which had already been made here, coupled with those at NaJ, Harappl* Taxila, Nltanda, 
and other sites, were now rousing such widespread interest that there was little difficulty in 
persuading Government to agree to a more liberal programme and to accord permission to 
my concentrating for a season at Mohenjo-daro as many of my officers and their assistants 
as could be spared from Northern and Western India, My reasons for seeking this 
permission were not merely that the campaign of excavation which I had in view would demand 
a very much increased staff* but that it was already becoming evident that the Indus culture 
represented at Mo henjo-da ro extended over a very wide area, including Smd and the 
Panjab, if not other large trails to the cast and west ^ and [ was anxious that the 
officers on whom would fall the task of following up this civilization, should have 
this opportunity — an opportunity not likely to recur — of collaborating together on one and 
the same site and of familiarizing themselves with the newly round antiquities as well as with 
Staff d? officer* the modi up-to-date methods of excavating and preserving them. The officer^ assembled 
and division of for this purpose were Mr. H. Hargreaves, then Superintendent of the Frontier Circle i 
work 1925 * 4 * Mr* M. S. \ ais, Mr* K, N. Dikshit, Mr. B fl ll Dhama, Assistant Superintendent in RaiputanH 
and Central India* and Ml Sana UHeh, our Archeological Chemist. This controlling 
staff enabled me to employ effectively a body of from i,ogq to t,aoo labourers. These 
I divided into four groups 1 one to work under Mr. Hargreaves on the HR Arm, a second 
under Mr. Vats on the VS Area, a third under Mr. Dikshit in the DK Area* and the fourth 
under my personal supervision with the help of Mr. Dhama and of my Excavation Assistant 
from TaxiJ a, Mr* A. IX Stddiqi, on the northern half of the Stupa mound. In the course 
of the season Mr. Hargreaves excavated all that part of the HR Area which lies to the eaii 
ol Hrit Street, together with the street itself and a strip of the buildings on its west— as much 
of this area T that is to say, as is described by him in these volumes ; Mr* Vats expanded his 
previous trcnch-nigging and cleared both A and B Sections, with the exception of those 
buildings which lie to the east ot First Street and a few as the ^uthern fringe of B Section s ; 
Mr. Dikshit returned to the scene of his former labours on mound* B and C a and opened out 
the groups of buildings shown on Pis. LXI and LX! I ; while I my&df unearthed the 
Great Bath and other blocks of buildings in the SD Area, and explored as far as was possible 

1 For tcjbreftccfr hx fwatnoic a , p, 13. 

1 Tiir ntmt cf Mr, HtfpafiB* digging jj shown in ihc pU n publiihtd in dSR, pL xriii* md nf 

Mr. V*ta + dlggiug, rii-V. # pi. end. 
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the earlier remains hentath and around the Buddhiit monastery. Mr primary object in all 
these areas was to clear the uppermost Strata down to such depth only as might be practicable, 
without having recourse to dismantling. The later remains arc of such interest in themselves 
and generally so well preserved, that 1 was most reluctant to remove any part of them for (he 
purpose of penetrating the earlier strata underneath, at any rale until wc had had ample time 
for their ftudy and could be sure that we were removing nothing of vital importance. This s imt 
principle was again adhered toby Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni in the succeeding year, and 
explains why up to the dose of 1926-7 relatively little strjtigraphir.il evidence was recovered. 1 

Besides carrying out these extensive operations in 1925-6, I w« also able, thanks 
largely to the interest taken in the work by Sir Leslie Wilson—then Governor of Bombay— 
to get ,i serviceable road made to Mohenjo-daro from the Railway Station at Dokrl, and— 
which was more important still—to erect adequate offices, workrooms, and quarters, and 
a small museum for the housing of antiquities. Accurate plans of the site were also prepared 
under ray direction by Mr, A, Francis, of the Survey of India, on a scale of 100 feci to the 
inch, with contours at c feet intervals. These plans have been used in compiling the general 
but more simplified site plan which accompanies this volume. 

From the foregoing it will be observed that up to the dose of 1915—6, the operations 
at Mohenjo-daro had been directed by four successive officers, each of whom had multifarious 
other duties to perform and could give only a limited part of his time to the work each season. 
This frequent change in the direction of the work was manifestly a weakness, but it was 
a weakness which up to then it had not been possible to avoid. In the interest. however, ot 
continuity and the systematization of results, it seemed to me eminently desirable that an 
officer should be placed in charge who could concentrate his undivided attention on this task, 
and, as there was no one in the Archeological Department who could be permanently spared 
for this purpose, I determined, if possible, to get an archsologiit from outside with a first-hand 
knowledge of prehistoric excavations in Sumer and Western Aria, A*, already slated, I was 
peculiarly fortunate in being able to secure the services ot Mr, Mackay, As Mr, Mackay, 
however, was unacquainted with local conditions in bind or the ways of Indian administration, 
it was not possible for him to assume immediate direction of the work. In the winter 
season of 1926-7, therefore, it was arranged for him to work under Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahm, an excavator of wide experience in India, and between them they added two 
important plots to those already excavated, the Rai Bahadur devoting himself mainly to 
the HR and VS Areas, Mr. Mackay to the I. Area in the Stupa mound. In the HR Area 
the former officer took up the work begun by Mr. Hargreaves in the previous season and 
cleared moil of the ruins weft of First Street, while in the VS Area he rounded off Mr. Vats' 
excavations on the south and cleared some more buildings on the east side of Fits! Street, 
In L Area Mr. Mackay was responsible for the excavation of the entire group of ruins 
as they stand at present. 

It was n pity that for the purposes of this publication arrangements could not be made 
for each of the excavators to contribute the description of his own discoveries. Preliminary 
accounts of moil of the work done have already appeared in the Annual Reports of the 
Archeological Department,* and in the rase of HR and L Areas Mr. Hargreaves, Rai 


• Since !917-2 Mr. Machy !u* bem on tin lyflcnuiic crplora.irm of ihc lower Art* in the DK Aim. 

* Cf. ASK. 1935-4, ff- 5 t-s, «d P** »B fe) tnd W- 1 ™- ind *'*» *~ T 1 **■ ^" 7i * Bml P k * V, ~ 1T ”' 1 

tqic- 6 , pp. 71-93, «ai pk ivi-ilvi: 1916-7. PP- t ,_ 97 * P**- 

It h to be Lttneri dul Mr. Vis' conmbocr.n lo the Rrrort for 1933-3 w*. » rat tt«\ mere thm 

Mr. Bancrji w utwble, owing to the br^Lkwn in hi* hciith and other aiue*, tv gire u Karatof tb ojwi.iwn. a 
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Bahadur Dayn Ram Sahni, and Mr, Mackay have each contributed a chapter desen ^ 
results of their digging. It was not possible, however, either tor Mr. \*t* o, tor Mr. D.kshit 
to collaborate in th 2 L volumes. Accordingly the excavations done by the fejrar “ Jj* 
VS Area have been described by Rai Bahadur Day* Ram Sahm, and those dom- b the latter 
in the DK Area bv Mr. Mackay. Mr, Mackay has also contributed a description oi i 
Great Bath and neighbouring buildings discovered by me in 1925-6 while l am m\ s cl 
" n S the chapter on the Stupa Area and earlier ruins beneath it, whtch Were partly 
explored bv Mr. BancEji in p-tiy by myself ^ The remams brough 

to H u ht bv Mr. Bancrji m Sites 2 and 3, to which allusion has been made above, are not dealt 
with in the present publication, for the reason that their clearance had not proceeded tar 
enough for anv tangible conclusions to be reached. They will be reserved, therefore, for 
I S volume. When their excavation is more complete. Let me add that m writing the 
Chapter on the Stupa Area 1 have had access to a lengthy manuscript article by Mr. Banerjt 
describing the results of his labours at Mohenjcvdaro in 1 9 * 4 - 3 - ^his «t*l* not beinj 
suitable for inclusion in this work, the author of it was authorized by Government to publish 

it, if he so wished, independently. 






Chai*tbr III 


THE BUILDINGS 


A NYONE walking tor the first! time through Mohcnjo-daro might fancy hwn*eL * 

surrounded by the ruins of some presently working town ot Lin rash ire. I hat d< «r. . 

is the impression produced by the wide expanse of bare red brick structures, devoid 
of anv semblance of ornament, and bearing in every feature the mark ot stark utrlitariamsim 
And the illusion is helped out, or perhaps rather the comparison is prompted, by the fact 
that the bricks themselves of which these buildings are composed are much of a him m 
modern English bricks, but differ conspicuously from any used during the histone period 
in India. This workaday appearance of the buildings and signal abam« of decoration is 
(he more remarkable, because Indian architecture is notorious tor the rich exuberance ot its 
ornament, and the art of brick carving itself was developed to a wonderful pitch as hir Imk 
even as the Gupta Ag* I* may be, of com*, that originally (here was ornament in p.=nry-but 
that it was confined to the woodwork only, and has. therefore mmatably pemhedL 
carver's croft was one of the most ancient in India, and nowhere did his skill show more 
than in the fashioning of architefhiml members into appropriate shapes and the ^bdlishing 
of them with pleasing devices. We know, moreover, from the evidence ot die fires which 
consumed many of the Mohcnjodaro buildings, that wood minS have been troely used m 
their superstructure,- and we Cannot, therefore, ignore the hkelihtKMl thit thrj jerr ]u, .is 
effeftively decorated as the early rock-cut temples, tor example, which for ihe most part 
were replicas of wooden iWhires, or as those half-timbered houses and temples wmch are 
portrayed in the reliefs of the Early Indian School. For the present, however, wc must take 
the Indus buildings as we find them, and not assume the existence ot ornament ot which 

thCFC If however'*tbese bdhLg* were depute of embellishment, they more than atone for E*«U** f oi 

their plainness by the excellence cf their conitrucW This subject of construction is discussed 

in detail bv Mr. Mackav in Chapter XVI, and here I shall do no more than note its most *“* 

client features. Crude brick was well known to the builders oi Mohenj^daro, but v..s 

never used, as it was In Mesopotamia and Egypt, in the exposed parts ot building*. It ^ 

reserved for foundations or For the packing of terraces and the hke. where it “«Wn 

afietied by the dement*. Walk at>ove ground— both extenor and interior-were bm It 

of burnt brick laid in mud or in mud and gypsum mortar combined. The latter material, 

however is not found as an exclusive binding agent in any masonry ; it serves occasionally 

for surface pointing or Is distributed here and there in the hearting of walls or at me corners 

of building, in order to consolidate and it lengthen them. Sometimes, but only very rarely, 

lime i» used in combination with gypsum lor lining the interior ot water channels. 

In the smaller ^niAurcs exterior walls usually had a vertical outer tace ; m larger WalR 
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buildings, a battering one. The inner faces were invariably vertical, and these might be 
covered with day planter or brought to a fine finish by rubbing down the bricks* as was done 
in mediaeval and modem rimes in India 1 ; or they might, again, be relieved by panel* or 
recesses, such as those in House XIII of the VS Area. 5 The remarkable massiveness which 
distinguishes many of the walls was proportioned co their height 4 and the weight they had 
to support, but in part also it was necessitated by the constant danger at floods. 

The quality of the foundations varied greatly. In the larger buildings of the 
Intermediate Period they were carried to a great depth and laid with much care, in smaller 
fltrufturcs they were shallower, but were commonly bedded on a layer of burnt day nodules, 
which in this alluvial country had to take the place of broken stone. In many of the poorer 
class dwellings, on the other hand, particularly of the Late I Period, the foundations were laid 
on almost any kind of debris and, needless to say, have aim oft invariably given wav., 

Floors were made of brick either fiat or on edge, the Utter method being almost invariable 
in the case of bathrooms and common wherever the flooring was exposed or subjected io 
excessive wear and tear. 

Ground-floor chambers, which alone have survived at Mahcnjo-daro, received their 
light and air generally through doorways, but occasionally through Interior windows as wel] a 
such as those in House XIII of the VS Area or in the Great Bath A Windows in the outer 

walls were rare and sometimes took the Form of mere slits, but there m.iv have hern other 

# * 

windows higher up which have been destroyed. It i$ probable that both doorways and 
windows were generally spanned by flat wooden lintels, but corbelled arches were also u£ed 
for these as well as for other purposes, such as the covering of drains. The true arch does 
not appear to hai T c been known. Stairways leading to the upper fforevs are universal, the 
treads generally, though nor always, being fleep and narrow, 

Mo^l buildings of any sixe had wells of their own—admirably built of burnt brick and 
usually circular in plan, but in one or two instances, oval. Wells for public u*c are sometimes 
provided in private houses with an entrance to the welLchamber direct from the street. 4 With 
the exception of three somewhat doubtful examples/ there arc no fireplaces at Mohenjo-dmro. 

Two specially eharoderifUc features of these buildings are their bathrooms and drains* 
The former are invariably well paved and usually eannefted with the street drainage system, 
in private houses they appear to have been located on the upper as well as on the ground floor. 
Horizontal drains are ordinarily constructed of brick - t vertical ones, which were provided 
for the upper storeys, of terra-cotta pipes with closely fitting spigot and faucet joints, either 
protected by brickwork or Jet into the thickness of the walls* Rubbish chutes or flue* 
descending from the upper £foreys were abo conftrufted in the thickness of the walls and 
were sometimes provided on the outside with a bin which could be cleared by scavengers 
from the street. 7 Besides these private dustbins, public ones were provided at convenient 
spots at the sides ot the streets/ and street drains were constructed vritfi as much care as private 


1 1 dn nor *hars Air. Mackjy's aptni&o dial the brick* were sawn for ikii purfk*e + The pr^eii h 100liboriaiii. 

■ Cf. p T 2i iMft* and FL LXJJJ, j r 

1 Battering wall* would* ofcoitne* have tv be terrciptudJugly ihklriral the base* 

* Fat Hdcpc Xlll r VS Area, we fafr*g r p + a: £F.*ind Pis* VI nd LV f c. j for die Great Bath + j: P 24 tF. and PL VO. 
The fem^lrated mtb in the litter ate alnirtg equivalent to piDimnd mtaxoluarnlit™*. 

* E.g,, in Hcuw V, HR Area, Section A. 

1 Yin*, in Koine IX, Block 2; House XXIIJ, SJoct 5 ; and Home LV P EVck 7—ali in HR Area* Section B. 
See pp, 202* and 209 infra* 

T E.g.. in Hoijie VI p HR Afci* Section A. See p. i8t fafr*. 

1 E.g,* m Dadmm La re. HR Area, Sermon A. See injra w p, 179, 
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ones. Indeed, there tire unmistakable signs on every hand that the queftion of conservancy 
was one of prime concern to the civic authorities, and, seeing how much attention was given 
to the matter of drainage, it is not a little surprising to find that the itrect drains merely 
discharged into soak-pits ‘ in the open thoroughfares, and that no attempt was made to carry 

them outside the limits of the town. , 

Roofs as a rule, were probably flat and were earned, like the codings below them, on «»'*• 

flout limbers covered with planking and beaten earth, with a protege course <rf bnck, 
matting, or other material between. It mu£ not, however, be taken Jor granted that they 
were invariablv hat. No remains of tiles, slates, copper, or brass ^[coverings, ” 

common in later times, have yet beta found, but it is not improbable that corb.lled sp.res 
of brick may have crowned some of the holdings; ior the excessively flrong foundations 
and massive walls of the latter suggest that they were designed to carry proportionately itg 
superttruclures, and these superitruttures might well have taken the form of the corbelled 
UM.w. This, however, is merely a Sahara* which there is no tangible cadence _ 
substantiate, though, in trying to revisualize the picture of this architecture we : no _ orge 

that, as far back as Hindu architecture can be traced, the/rlA.frj has been its mo& 
feature ; that, when the Gkfar* comes upon our horizon m the early mediaeval age i r ml. 
fully developed and must clearly have had a long antecedent history ; and that ,t. form - 
the natural resultant when brick or ^one corbelling is used for the roofing ot a square or 

far «ta«d a, MoWaj^ U »<° *- -* --ft* - 

(ij Dwelling houses ; (n) Buildings whose purpose has not yet been determined , ( 3 ) 
baths which may have had either a religious or secular chamber. ~ 

Dwelling houses, large and small, occupy most of the excavated area, m the ^ftern 
mounds buwwith them here and there ire certain edifices of the second class, which may 
prove to have had a sacred chamber. The public baths are situated on the Stupa mound, 

Shere also are a number of exceptionally well built residences and other stru hir« 
including a notable Hall in L Area, all of which may conceivably have had a religious 

CW ?£ hoy , es varied much in size. The smallest, such u Nos, XXXII l to XLVII of DwdUn, 

iin i c >v r fslfu-k c which mar have been intended for menials quarters, bavi no 
HR Area, Sertmo B, block , and xvU1) Block 4, w on a scale 

SHTeMWMttam te be ranked atooft as palace,. 1 In order to give the reader 

- «- - i-j* » f ** “« 2 - tn. h o?i'is SE STBS jTtaK 

oblique projeftion , 1 One of these is No \ III of I IK Area, ,.c« ; _ J H V ffl of 

is No. XIII of the VS Area, Seftion A, Block * The former (Pis U ^XL™*** ^ hr Are*, 
frontage of ^ feet and a depth of 97 feet. ■ Its surrounding wal Is are - £ > K * , 5.^ A. 

and hive a .light batter on the outside. A gams'! its and wesj sides ^erho^^ 

built. This is unusual* party walls are common enough ar Mohenj ^ ■ present 

pmaice is for them to be furnished by each inched house in succession. Thus, in pre.en 

* WW flukii woiU v-k ima ikr Mil *nd the nshJue s**ld l« rem^vei! -1 often >> «»■? ^ 

.i™tS in hifc*k ,i«o, bat lb, hJ *« .^0,. rfb-lns .rereebt, fc .!«(■ ■*»“ *• *" J 

became choked up and vnu then fiiled ir and anther opciwd diewhwe. 

1 W= muf ntin hnwever, exdaJe the p-Afljtjr rf *«- S^l educes Wing !*en temple S« i*fn. p. -- 

* Done, under mj perennal H|WM-, by my ivi-eyor, Mr S. Makher)!. 

* for further yarticuLir, of HaW VIII, *e Mr- Hergr^o dccnplKer *r FF- »**"! ‘ 
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S3 for - ir ; i-**- “ ^ «*, 

-a. A* » *1. however. Hou* "itT vZ "S * ** «*«»* on tht 

compkte iin.ih.fe in itsnlf, but more solidlr built then .nr ' "* “ * 

f, 1 s *t *• 

across, but was afterwards narrowed to - ft h in L t w ■ “ measured nearly io feet 
the eait jnmb. No. J 5 the «U, U«t tS^TSr rf 'l 2T ^ »“ 

that there might be no possibMh-‘of he T^** "* dtwiber so 

the entrance hall were SSZ cL 8 Jk ? *?! ^ Thc of 
western wall. It is about fSmSlSSliJiS ^ f f 1 * « *0 the 

with a finer wash of day. This plaster has hern hdf n Trl ^ ch °PP cd ~ rass - ^hed off 
destroyed the house, and it is due Vo thTn^ K W ™ Bd , m ' D by the tire which 

thh 

planning at Mohe^aro as it w^s 'throughout The 7 IO hoU * c - 

and as « has Cont ‘^ued to be in India until the present Lx ^Hou^Vni Sf*™ **“* 
measures ap proximate I v ?■; fe ct 5(lLrare k,,. ft ,_ 5 rt * *' ■ ” JUse ' IN the courtyard 

™omords. fr was psvsd with brkk ’od ol^lT “ ^ other open 

north to south h front of Chambers n, j*, JL fteeTf'xxXlTn ^ ^ ™* fr0m 
at its northern end with a vertical drain Jet into the mlLfrl" X ^ r *}» and communicated 
«nth another vertical J™„ lvhicil “ 5“”? 01 L , h ™ l, _' r >2~'. and at its southern 

Chamber 9.' But a sTranec thine about this d-.;,. ; . Irol ° thc y P :3cr ftorey i» 

the case, into one of the street drain) but into . * 'f' " not, as was usually 

beneath the cosnenl pase^ in from „f R^ m ir' 0 t£« ,b “"‘T™’ ?— -k 
tike rhe whole discharge from the vertical mne^ ™V k ■ *f rccc P tac e WM intended to 
clear from the slope of the sou^s," dm n Ktt-h S? ?* “ffff 
?' vessel. The point is of interefr. beesuse it b^dcn^S?"? dircftio " s " >wa, ' ds 
dram was not intended to carry off either the bath water f TOm *** main 

ram-water from the roof. Indeed it seems ** ifir T the u PP* r or low " floor, or 

the vessd into which it discharged being cleared LLTtT^ *° ^ u ^ 3,ri P r ™ only, 

conveyed by hand to one or othfr J ^ ~ 

well andVemeTed up ^ & t ** S ‘ W * COrncr ) stains a 

* ^ « i- above the coumard^Und iLTZ^ “ ^ Ita P avcd is 

(7 and 8) t large enough to permit of small vessels apcrtUre !> l tWCen aiicl bathroom 
conduit was also inserted £re «SjSr T gth ^ h ' Po ^ ibl >’ » wooden 

bfter, which is on the same level as the well-chamber ^ bathroom ’ Thc 

me wcn-chamber, was divided mto two by what appears 

Jauiiin at Taiik . ? '' “ in SC,rcraI oticr v MohaojQniftfD, u it a tlm In the mnnuftcria of 

Won|tf n. tn arlicr ftmfl jk*. d ^ Jn> hfla *^ »•» ^ of Cluinfacf 16 a, bat ibi< dnin detil/ 
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j Oblique projection ot southern chambers !n House VIII, re > l : 11 north. 




b) Isometric projection ot steps in House VIII. 
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to have been .1 Sow kerb, probably no more than 6 or 3 inches high, though too little of it 
now remains for its height to be determined with certainty. As u^uaU the floor was well 
paved and surrounded by a low edging of brick. A hole through the wall on the south side 
served as an outlet for water, which flowed into the street drains in High I*ane, On the 
opposite side of the bathroom fLe. on the side towards the courtyard), was a wooden window, 
perhaps of lattice-work, the charred remnants of which were still adhering to the brick 
framing when it was hrit excavated. Such a window would be a special convenience when 
the bathroom was used, as doubtless it often was, For household washing, as it would enable 
clothes, etc., to be parsed direct in and out from the courtyard (PL V, *r}, how the 

entrance to the bathroom was contrived is uncertain owing to alterations made daring the 
lifetime of the building, but it seems as if there must originally have been three Steps leading 
up to it from Room % the floor of which was on the same level m the courtyard and therefore 
below the bathroom floor, though subsequently this entrance was blocked up and a new flight 
of steps provided descending from the upper floor. This arrangement is found in several 
other buildings at Mohenjcnlaro, and had the advantage of permuting the inmates to go 
direct from their bedroom* upshiirs to the bathroom. 

Rooms IQ to 13 on the eait side of the court are all small, and were no doubt intended 
for menials. 1 What purpose Room 18«'j t on the north side of the court, served, is doubtful, 
hut it is not unlikely that it was the kitchen, since there must have been a kitchen on the 
ground floor, and this is the only room that would have been suitable 3 The other remaining 
apartment on the ground floor (No. 17), with a curious passage on two sides, would have 
made a convenient gucsl-chamber, since, while it was mure or less isolated Irom the rest 
of the house, there was ready access to it from the entrance hall. I he ceiling of this room, 
which was unusually law (less than 7 feet above the floor), v.\i- carried on rafters of deodar 
(CirirfiJ at&d^ri. 1) and d&thcrgui sissoo^ the charred ends of which were found ffcUl imbedded 
in the walls. 

The living and sleeping rooms of the family were all on the upper floor, which was reached 
from the courtyard by way of the Aaircaae 1+ (PL V, One of them (So, 16) and the 
passage-ways 15 and ijii, art raised up ot% a solid basement, in order to provide agyinlt the 
menace of floods, the idea being to have at kail one fair-sized room where the family could 
find refuge if the rest of the house collapsed. The remainder oi the upstairs rooms were 
disposed round about the centra] courtyard, following, no doubt, the same plan as the rooms 
below* but with a projecting balcony overhanging the courtyard from which the several rooms 
could be entered. That timber was freely used in the construction of the upper floor wai 
evident from the abundance of charcoal among the debris and from the fact that the fire 
which destroyed the house was fierce enough to fuse the surface of some oi the walls.® 

As Stated above, the roof of this, as of moil other buildings, was probably flat, and 

* In Etooma to, t i, and 1 z the door jambs were rcbuile in uitupikv, and it ii noteworthy thit gypsuca maitu was 
used in the Inter u well as in the earlier brictwort 

1 Whether Uoum it. wu opsin m front as thorn ra the drawing « tlowd b? * Itphi thrill or Utticc ima. there 
1* no mean* of determining. 

3 DtficrgU tiiw* h a local timber* which griwi tbundailtlf in the dry riverine »f Sind In preset hero 

nggefln, though it does not prov e ^.boe the timber might have come ftian ehrwhoe}, tint tins cflnute of Sind wai nol 
viilily different rh ri from whit it it to-day. Deodir grew; in ike Himalayas at in average altitude of between 
end 8 r ow feet* and wu probably floated down the Indm and in aMumti lo Mobenjo-darix 

* In the draivbg on PI. IV 1 subsidiary fchcu* from the outside k th&wn b the N.W. eomef of Room i6. Tbb 
ietcjttd ihirtijc is conjectural, rhh comer of the iwm being in a mined cGodilidft. 

1 E h g*, on the right-hand door jamb of Chamber u. 
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Home XIII of 
the VS Are*. 


served as a terrace whereon rhe inmates of the house could sleep or take the evening air. 

1 conjecture that the stairway leading to it was in the passage if.i, though all traces ot fhe 

^ House XIII in the VS Area 1 has a more elaborate plan than the preceding. On its ground 
floor are four fair-sired courts* ten smaller rooms, three staircases, a porter s lodge, and a 
well-chamber. The front is towards hirst Street, and here there are three entrances side by 
side, the principal one of which is plainly the middle, since this * the only one provided with 
a porter's lodge. Besides these three front entrances there is a small doorway alongside the 
well at the rear of the house, which seems to have been original I v open , but was subsequent 1> 
bricked up. The positions of these entrances and of the ground door rooms are cJ * arl J' shown 
in the oblique projection on Plate V[ and in the plan on Plate LI 11. Entering the house by 
the main door om finds oneself in a small veitibule (68), with the porters lodge on the leit 
and a second doorway diredlv opposite leading to the open Lourt 67, A feature ot the 
porter's lodge worth observing Is the way in which the east wall has been built obliquely 
across it, so that the porter would be compelled to sit in full view of the entrance. he 
arrangement is at once clever and practical, and shows, like many other teatures, that fhe 
architect must have given a good deal of thought to the planning of this house. 

The Court 67, on the west side of which one of the three flights of steps ascends to the 
upper storev, must have teen open to the sky, as it had to supply light and air to the 
chambers adjoining. On its south side is a broad brick pier, evidently intended for the 
support of the upper floor, the passage round which (P i) was originally open, but later on 
closed at one end and converted into a closet. Opposite to this, on the north side ot the court, 
three ornamental panels or recesses, designed, like those in the Hall 76* to relieve the 


are 


bareness of the walls.* , , , . 

To the left and right of this court (67) arc two other courts, one (No. 57) with its door 

communicating direct with First Street, the other (No. 69) with z small vestibule ^9Jj 
intervening between it and the street entrance. Of these two courts, 57 is the larger, 
measuring juft under ij feet in length, and is distinguished from the other courts in that it 
has a floor of brick-on-edge in which are two shallow depressions, probably intended tor 
si ore-jars to ftand in. Brick-cn-edge is also used for the floor of the adjacent room £9, between 
which and the Court 57 is a large window. Seemingly this part of the ground floor 
constituted the kitchen and storeroom, but we cannot regard this as a certainty ; nor are 
wr sure whether the Court 5" was roofed over or not. The brick pier again*! the face of 
rhe party wall on the south (which belongs to the adjoining house) looks as if it was meant 
to carry a roof, and the two depressions in the floor also point to the same conclusion, since 
it is unlikely that ftore-jars of any kind would have stood in the open. On the other hand, rhe 
window between 57 and 59 was evidently meant to admit light from the former to the latter, 
juft as the similar window in Room 73 was meant to admit light from the Court 69 to the 
Room 75. Perhaps the truth of the matter is that Court 57 was roofed over its western halt 
only, its eaftern half being left open to the sky. 


1 For further jmfticulxn of this konst and of ihe found in Ifi ice Chap. XlV f pp- aiN— 

t Mr, Mttfcay b of opinion tkat these cud other like wad fsad were mr-ihafw, hts Me* being A at thef were 
boarded over lo within A {cot or rwo af the bottom* tad tint bf means of wmd^aop on the nxrf the air w»i fnned down 
into the court or chamber. This idea ia nni ihared by any of the other excsivalon. ^ir-ihufti are, of course, a comm on 
feature of modem S fri^hi houses* bat* *ofaj- as my personal experience goei* axe quite unlike theve sunk panels, which 
remind one of the ornamental pindfrog lo jknitmf in ImJoMoskm jnchixcAurc* From rack puneli I need 
that I dainjtttik the many ilttaiil wnfJ-rmsret which* tike those in aitckni ind modem Indian hrtuo, ter?cd asconvetuent 
nicha for Limp* mseli, and othcT small artirln. 
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I he other apartments on this side of the house* which arc reached from the passage 
59 <J * comprise the %vel I-chamber at the tar end and two other small rooms, which we may 
saicly presume were for nieniaEs. Crossing to the other side of the house, there are two 
smallish rooms (yo and ?i) leading off from the Court 691 which for a time may have served 
as gue^-chambers* but were subsequently bricked up and filled in solid as a precaution, no 
doubt,, against floods. ! be tiny apartment iz f next to them on the west, was a latrine, from 
which a drain ran across the north side of the courtyard 68 to a soak-pit in Fieffl Street, while 
in the wall ot the latrine is the brick casing for a vertical pipe which descended from what 
was doubtless another latrine on the upper floor. From its small size it h dear that this 
vertical pipe was meant to convey fluid only, not solids ; and this seems to be tfue of mo$l 
ot the house drains in Mohrnjo-daro, notwithstanding that in one case at least, viz:, in 
House XL 1 X of IIR Area, Seftion B, Block 7, privies with seats (as to the character of which 
there can be no question) are directly connected with brick drains of die usual type* which 
mm3 therefore have been designed for sewage of any kind, solid or fluid. 1 

Leading from the Courtyard 69 into Room 73 is a more than usually wide doorway 
and dircftly opposite, on the other side of ^3, a large window, through the former of which 
light was admitted into Roam 73 and thence through the latter into the lobby 75, where 
the main £Laircasc goes to the upper floor —all of which affords another illustration of very 
practical planning on the part of the architect 

Ot the small Hall 7tf t which is entered from the further side of the Lobby 75* 
a conjectural reconstruction is sketched in PJ, LXIII* 4. Its north and cast walls arc relieved 
by a series of ornamental recesses with single reveals, to which allusion has already been 
made* On the floor ot the hall were found several fragments of alabaster trellis-work, which 
I conjecture to have come from dcrtslon, windows high up in the south wall. On this side 
there was a solid terrace, ^nte 10 feet in height, abutting on to the hall* and window* with 
pierced lattice screens could* therefore, have been easily contrived in the upper part of thewaU, 
as suggested in the sketch. At the Further end of this hall is the third and much narrower 
Stairway leading to the upper floor, and alongside it another small room, above the doorway 
of which there was probably some sort of fanlight.* 

All the remaining rooms on the ground floor, viz. Nos, 64, 65, 66, 77, 78, 79, and 
two unnumbered ones alongside 78 and 79, belonged to an older edifice, and were bricked 
up and filled in to form a solid terrace at the time when House XIII was built* In all except 
the smallest dwellings at Mohenjo-daro a certain portion of the ground floor invariably took 
the form of a terrace or plinth sufficiently high and strong to resist the floods which 
annually menaced the city - and in the making of these terraces advantage was naturally 
taken, wherever possible, of pre-existing structures, the rooms of which could be filled with 
brick or debris at very little co£L In this particular house the terrace thus constructed was 
some 25 x 30 feet, and quite large enough to support two or three fair-si^cd chamber* where 
the family could take refuge if the other parts of the house showed signs of collapsing. To 
imagine that all the upper apartments were confined to such terraces and thai the archhetb 
made the latter solid, because they knew no other way of adding a second Florey, is entirely 
fallacious* The architects of Mohcnjo-daro knew as well as anyone how to creit two or 
perhaps three-ftorcyed houses according to the usual methods—houscs, that is to say, in 
which the upper floors corresponded in plan with the lower ; and they would certainly never 

1 Cf. p. 107 iwfr* «id Fig, 

* I infer tfaii from rndievdoni h the brickwork of die jamb*. The acbiai dmt xppean to Lave beefs ibmil 
5 fL 3 in. ]itgh. 
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have waited valuable space by conftruftmg solid terraces on the ground floor, unless there 
had been exceptionally strong reasons tor them. 

As already indicated, there are many buildings at Mohenjo-daro much larger than the 
two described above. Thus, in the same VS Area (Setton A) there is the massive and 
well-built structure No. XXVI! of the Intermediate Period, which has only been partially 
excavated ; and in HR Area, Section B, Block a, there is the very large house No. V, which 
in the Intermediate' Period seems to have comprised many other courts and rooms besides 
those ascribed to it by Mr. Salmi 1 ; namely, the whole group west of Court -o (between 
it and Second Street) and probably others to the south of this court as well, including 
Courts 109 and 1 - 4 - A third building, also planned on a large ^cale, is No. XVIII; in the 
same area, which, according to my view, occupied the whole V Block 4 and included the 
subsidiary quarters XIX to XXII/ A fourth (numbered XLVH 1 and XLIX on the ptan) 
IS beginning to emerge in Block 6 at the north-west corner of the sajne area. A fifth as 
yet only half excavated, is in Section E of the DK Area ■ A sixth is in the SD Area 
immediately south of the Creat Bath. 1 Whether these spacious and elaborate edifices were 
private houses or not his yer to be determined. Quite conceivably some of them were 
temples. In Mesopotamia the temples of the gods were to all intents and purposes copies 
of the royal palaces — dwellings where a god could eat, drink, and make merrv like any mortal 
prince, and even be wedded on occasion to his priestess. It may he, therefore, that the same 
idea held good at Mohenjo-daro, and that some of these exceptionally large buildings were 
erected as homes for the gods. The first, second, fifth, and sixth of the buildings enumerated 
above would have been specially appropriate tor this purpose, and it may be recalled that 
in one of them, vs*. No. V of HR Area, Section B, the excavators found a series of those 
peculiar ringbones which we have good reason for believing were objects of cult worship J 
All tins however ,s sheer conjecture. Like the Minors, the [ n dus people mav have had no 
public shrines at all, or A they had them, the shrines may have been wholly unlike their ordinal 
resiliences, . mong the^ buildings of Moheiijo-daro arc several whose purpose we have not 
yet succeeded tn discovering, and any one of these might have been a shrine as well as anything 
dre. Thus, in HR Area, Section B, Block 7, there is the little building L, containing two 
chambers, one much larger than the other, with a corridor at the side*'; and in the same 
area, Block 5. there is the larger stmfture XXX, which comprised 4 large central chamber 
in) wth J ^mdor on its western and southern sides, a well and two other small chambers 
at Its southern end, and a group of somewhat larger chambers at its northern, the original 
plan of which is obscured beneath later accretions/ Little, unfortunately, is left of this 

V ia ^? S ’ , bUt thesc "* ™ atla *UY n^ive (nearly toft, deep 
°’I' m6 >ng .f, t ’" nide , brick ? “ d presuppose 4 correspondingly high superstructure, 
which might very well have taken the form of a corbelled /£fcW,r over the central apartment. 
Whatever the use to which this building was put, it is difficult to escape the conviction that 
the smal quarters (Nos. XXXin to XXXVIl and XLIV to XLVII) ranged symmetrically 
m a double row alongside it, were in some way direttly connected with it, being occupied 
either by mentals belonging to the main building or ( maybe, serving as apartments for visitors. 
Indeed, it is not unlikely that many of the other structures in Block y may also have formed 
part of the same group, with No. XXX as its centre. 


1 Cf. pp. 190 £ h/m md Pli, XI. f X. j Slid 1 ., 4. 

* Cf. p, 151 iwjtm md Pii. LXIV and LXXiV. 

* Cf. pp. 61 W. isfrd [Chip. V), 

: Cf. p, 304 tM fra End IN. LI I, ff I, 


3 Cf. p. 20i iafit 2nd Vl L, i. 

* Cf. p. I4J-S ^fro and Plan on Fl. XXII. 

• C£ p. 308 iwfrm. 
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Another building of the Siiinc class is No, XXI of Block 4, Section A, VS Area,' which, 
ns originally planned, embraced a fairly large rectangular room (4), a small narrow apartment 
ami well-dmnber on the south* and two other small chambers on the welt, 8 It was in one 
i>ir the latter (No, 3) that a quantity of human bones, ashes, earthenware vessels, and other 
objeiis came to light, which in themselves suggest that the use to which this building wits 
put was out of the common. Lastly, there is a small ruin standing on a hillock in DK Area, 

Block 2, Section A, which Mr T Dikshit, who excavated it* was. disposed to regard as a shrine* 
though here, unfortunately, a substantial part ot the foundations' as well as of the super¬ 
structure has been eroded away, and it is no longer possible to reconstruct its ground plan** 

An obvious objection to identifying any of the foregoing as sacred shrines is the faft 
that not a trace of any image or image-base has been found in any one of them, nor, indeed* 
any object at ail to suggest that they possessed a religious character. That the religion of 
the Indus people was iconic is* as we shall see in Chapter V, amply proved, and that their 
cult statute stood in chapels of some sort is vaguely suggested by certain seals on which 
a dtatuc is depicted framed, as it were, in a doorway; 4 There is no evidence, however, that 
such chapels, it they existed at all* were public. They may have been nothing more than 
small room* set apart in house or palace tor worship, just as they were set apart in Minoan 
palaces and arc stilt set apart in Hindu houses of co-day. 

It remains, in concluding this brief survey of the ftni&ttil remains of Mohcajo-daro, 
to notice two other buildings in the western part of the ^itc, vi^ + the curious pillared hall in PiUarfrd Had in 
Block 4, Sesftion C, of L Area* and the Great Bath* west of the Stupa in SD Area. The ^ 
lormer* which is some 90 feet square, is described by Mr. Mackay in Chapter XI. J As 
originally designed in the Intermediate Period, there appears to have been nothing specially 
remarkable about it. It was simply a spacious ball with its roof supported on twenty brick 
piers, disposed in four rows of five each. But at some time in the Late Period its urtajimJ 
plan was transformed by various additions, including partitions between some of the piers* 
and simultaneously the floor w as divided up by a number of narrow corridors or gangways, 
mo3S at which lie parallel to one another from north to south/ These corridors are nearly paved 
with brick* five courses in thickness, with raised borders at their edges- but what intervened 
in the strip* between them can only be conjectured* since nothing was found shcre save broken 
brick and debris. In my own opinion a due to the solution of the puzzle is to be found 
in ^me of die BuddhisT: rock-cut temples, where the floor of the hall is treated in a very Su^wted 
similar manner, being divided up into corridors with tang, low seats intervening between amusement 
them. 1 hus, in the Maharaja or Darbilr Hall at Karihcri, the central part of which is bendi« ami 
73 feet long by 31 feet wide* with a broad pillared verandah encompassing it on three sides, 7 in. 

are two long low benches about 57 feet long by 3 feet broad* running parallel to one another 
down the length of the halL These benches were intended to accommodate the monks during the 
sitting of the Assembly* and here the monks wmSt have sat side by side in two long raws 
facing the small shrine which £iood in the middle of the long verandah directly opposite the 


1 &k infra* p. 

1 Sec Plan on PL LVlL The tnmverK wall lowiid* die mft end of tab clumber is 1 liter iddiUtxn, 

1 Cf. pp. 133-4 infra and FIs* LXI and LXVI, *. 

1 Ff. XIL rj. 

1 Cf, pp. 1A0 ff 4 infra und Fit XXXTV-XXXVL 

* Ser FK XXX ind XXXIV* -i, r* ud / 

* he*, the tw<* cndi And the tong ride dppealr** die entrance. Cf. Fetfosiun ud Uur^eu. Car* Ttmffa tf India, 
p* Jjf md pi. liv. 
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entrance—in the spat 3 that is to say* where the presidential seat had been at the firii Buddhist 
Convocation in the famous Satrapanni HalL Similarly, in the MahflrwSra 1 fall nt Ellora* 
there are two low parallel benches, 95 feet long by 3 feet wide, with corridors about y feet 
broad between them, on which the monks also sat in single rows. In the hall at Mohenjoniaro 
the arrangement of the benches was probably somewhat different. Here the chief scat 
seems to have been in the middle of the south side of the hall and the long benches would 
therefore be at right angles to it, the audience sitting on them in Oriental fashion, two by two, 
with immediate access Eo the corridors 011 either side in case they had to leave their seats, 

A possible objection that may Lie taken to the explanation offered above is that, while 
the corridors are tolerably well preserved, nothing whatever hjs survived of the supposed 
seats. The reason for this, I suggest, is iwnfoid* On the one hand, brick pavements like 
those of the corridors are vvonderfoiMy strong in resisling decay—a fa£t of which there Is 
plentiful evidence on every hand at Mahenjo-dai’o ; on the other, the benches miyht well 
have been made of perishable materials, such as clay or clay and needs combined, or of some 
wood like especially if the hall was used for religious or ceremonial purposes ; 

for we know that in India these primitive materials were commonly used for the con^lmftion 
of sacrificial and other ritualistic seats fro m the earliest recorded times* and we may suspect 
that their use goes back to a £HJ! more remote age before ever bricks were made or Itonc 
was quarried. 1 

The Great Bath, which T have reserved to the last* was part of what appears to have 
been a «ft hydropathic establishment and the molt imposing of all the remains unearthed 
at Mohenjoniaro, Its plan is simple : in the centre, an open quadrangle with verandahs 
on its four sides, and at the back ot three of the verandahs various galleries and rooms ; on 
the south, ,1 long gallery with a small chamber in each comer ; on the east, a single range of 
small chambers, including one with a well (No, \ 6 ) ; on the north* a group of several halls 
and iiir-sizcd rooms* In the mid ft of the open quadrangle is a large swimming-bath, some 
39 feet long by 23 feet broad anti sunk about 8 feet below the paving of the court, with a flight 
of Heps 3 at either end* and at the foot of each a low platform for the convenience of bathers, 
who might otherwise have found the wafer too deep. The bath was filled from the well m 
Chamber ] 6 and possibly from other wells besides, and the Waite water was carried off through 
a covered drain near the SAW corner* the corbelled roof of which h some 6 It, 6 in, in height 
(PI. XXIV, 4* and c'}, 3 These features are graphically shown in the oblique projection 
of the Great Bath (PI. VII), which depifls the ground floor as it appeared In the Late Period 
after various changes and additions had been made to the original fabric. If the reader 
will compare this projection with the plan in PL XXII, he will readily be able to distinguish 
the walls which were carried up inio the superstructure from those which were meant merely 
to consolidate the foundations* and he will also find it easier to comprehend the alterations 
effeded during the Late Period, when the northern end of the building was filled in solid to 
make 1 flood-resisting plinth, while at the same time a stairway to the higher level was 
constructed between Chambers 21 and 22, and a second thick wall added along the north 
end of the building in order at once to strengthen the foundations and increase the floor 
space, the original north wall being simultaneously dismantled down to the top of the newly 


1 Cl - C- SarUr* Smr Arptfi rfi&t fort */Hitimj (OeTokI, 1948). pp, 47 ^ 

1 The brick ftep* were lined with timber bedded in bitumen. 

1 The vaulted psssage over thu drain, rrimart];' provided no doubt for the purple ot dcmiinp, trwy hm wnrd 
as a Jccrei oit in litna nfneed. 
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const rut led plinth. These alterations radically transformed the northern end of the Hath. 

In the original flrudture Chambers 13 and '4 (PL XXII) had formed one larce hall, slight 
to which was admitted through three parallel series of windows and doors—the first between 
the Verandah 26 and the open quadrangle, the second corresponding with it between the 
Verandah and Room c8, and the third opposite to the second on the other side of this room. 

In the course of the renovations this hall and the room immediately to the west of it were 
divided into two by a rouuh retaining wall running cast and west, and the northern halves 
of both were then filled in with debris. Simultaneously, the windows on the north and west 
sides of Room cfl were bricked up, thus excluding moil of the light from the rooms beyond. 

That the Great Bath had at Seafl one upper florev is evident from the Stairway ascending It. elevation, 
to the latter in Room 19, as well as from the drains descending from it ; but what sort 
of elevation it had can only be conjectured. No doubt the tejicflrated wall, which took 
the place of pillars around the quadrangle, was continued through to the upper floor, and 
doubtless there was an upper verandah corresponding with the lower one, with rooms behind 
it, which were also planned like those below. We know, too, from the quantities of charcoal 
and ashes found in the course of my excavations, that a great deal of timber must have gone 
to the building of the upper storey. What we do not know and what it would be of great 
interest to ascertain, is how the facade looking on to the quadrangle was treated. Did the 
roof, for example, project far beyond the face of the walls or was it finished off flush with 
them ? Was there a cornice or battlements f Or were there string courses or other 
ornamental features to relieve the bareness ? In attempting a restoration of this or any other 
building at Mohenjo-daro the great difficulty is that there is next to nothing to go on. 

Whatever the design or decoration of a Structure, it was worked out by the builders in brick 
and timber. The timber, which, for aught wc know, may have been richly carved, has 
altogether perished. The bricks alone remain — myriads on myriads oi them — but not 
one of them is moulded or chiselled or shaped in such wise as to give a him of any architcCluml 
design. Nor do we gee any help In this matter from drawings or reliefs or models of buildings 
among the minor antiquities, On a sealing irom Harappa, it is true, a Structure oi some 
sort is portrayed, seemingly of wood with trellis-work at the sides, a verandah and portico in 
front, flat roof and pinnacles ; but this is the one and only picture of a building that has 
survived, and this one is too small and indeterminate to be of any real service. 

It remains to be said that for careful and massive conshruafon the Great Hath could And remarkable 
hardly have been improved upon. From N. to S. its overall measurement is 180 feet ; from eanitretfion. 

1 l to W 108 feet. The outer walls were between 7 and, 8 feet in thickness at the base, 
with a batter on the outside of about 6 ' ‘ ; the inner walls for the mofl part about halt 
as much. In the construction of the swimming-bath in the middle of the quadrangle, every 
possible precaution was taken to make its walls watertight and prevent any settlement ot the 
foundations. To this end the actual lining of the tank was made of finely dressed bnck laid m 
gypsum mortar, between 3 and 4 fret in thickness. Hacking this was an inch thick Jain^proot 
course of bitumen, which was kept in place and prevented from creeping by another thin 
wall of burnt brick behind it. Then came a poking of crude bnck (inserted, no doubt last 
of all), and behind this again another solid rectangle of burnr brick encompassing the whole, 
with short cross-walls between it and the verandah foundation* In order to counteract any 
outward pressure. A more effective method of const™£Hon with the materials then available 
would hardlv have been possible, and how well it has flood the test ot time ^ sufficient y 
apparent from the present flate of the tank which, after 5,000 years, is Still astonishingly 

well preserved, 


* See p, 1 j6 it/rd. 
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Bdongmg apparently to the same hydropathic etfabhshmeiu M the Great IJ"* 

«*« of small bathrooms to the north of it, which Mr, Mack* brought to .ght o WM 
andwbich are duly described m hi. Report for that year Another bmldmg 
part of the ^me establishment is one dose by the south-west corner ot ^ <^ **^*» 
apparently connefted with it. This building ha. been only partially cleared and -ts purpose 
b!Z* vet been definitely determined, but personally I have little doubt ^ 
or hot-air bath. The part of it that has been excavated consuls of a number ol 
platforms of solid brick, each the size ot a small mom, and about ; leet in heigh , 
a series of vertical chases Stink in their sides. Between the pbttorms arc narrow P^agc 
crossing each other at right angles, on the floors of which were found cinders and charcoal- 
These platforms I take to have been the solid substructure of the heated rooms anu the 
chases in their sides I take to have been the beginnings of the hypocauit flues which distributed 
the heat through the walls and under the floors of the rooms above. W ere this the only 
structure of its kind in Mohenjo-daro, the evidence of these subftniftutra, passages, and 
flues might well seem too slender to justify us in concluding that it was i hamm^m 
[■brtunatdy, however, there is a building in DK Area (Section B, Block y which hardly 
permits us to doubt that the principle of the hypocausl was known to the Indus people. In 
this building, which may have been a private house, the floor of one ot the rooms is supported 
on a series of dwarf walls, just as the floors of the hot rooms were supported ID Indian Aammami 
of later rimes, and in a fragment of the superftrufture that has survived there is what appears 
to be a vertical flue tor heating the room. Whether this was a true hammam, or whether 
the hvpocausTt was intended merely to keep the house agreeably warm in winter, we cannot 
be sure ; nor is the point a very material one. What is of importance is that we have here 
evidence of a hypoeauitic system of heating which goes far to corroborate my view chit the 
building alongside the Great Bath served as a kammfim? 


i Jjt jj csftuurcd from lLc tioor of the pajiagfci, The jomiUtJim* of the pUtfc-mu gu down pntdx ii«pcr« 
* For fatlhsx pinkukn of tEe Great Bath* sec Mr. flacks A iteciription of it m Ciup* X. 
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OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND .ART 



G REAT cities with teeming populations like Mohcnjo-duro and Harappl could Aaiicnlfm*. 
newer have come into being save in a country which was capable of producing food 
on a big ^afr, and where" the presence of a great river made transport, irrigation, 
and trade easy . 1 Though little is yet known about the agriculture of the Indus peoples, 
specimens of wheat and" barley unearthed among the ruins of Mohcnjo-daro disclose the 
fact that both these grains were cultivated. The wheat has been identified as Tnuam 
comp'Utum or Tm/rton iphsmcoaum^ both of which are grown in the Panjiib to-day ; the 
b Jcy as //«£»» tar/***, which, as Mr. Mackay points out, has also been found m 
nredfnaitic graves in Egypt . 1 Whether the hoe was Stilt in use or whether it had already 
been replaced by the plough has yet to be determined. Mr. Mackey surmises that certain 
large flint implements, which he compares with the Danubian * shoe-last celts may have 
served a, ploughshares,’ but the quefton is ilill an open one. For the grinding of the gram 
the saddle quern and mullcr slid had to suffice, since the circular gnnd£onc had not yet 

‘ H "besides L the above cereals and dates, the Stones of which have been found at both Food, 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, the food of the Indus people comprised beef mutton, pork, 
and poultry ; the flesh of the gharival (Gavialii gangenmA ; turtles and tortoises ; fresh 
tool fob from the river {Rita riia and Waihgo) and dried fish {Arm) brought from foe sea 
costs'! along with shell-fish. The bones or shells of all these have been found, often in 
a half-burnt fete, either In and around the houses of the living or among the offering* to 
the dead, and they were undoubtedly articles of diet Milk, too, must have been another 
important kern, and doubtless vegetables and other fruits besides the date were included 

in -he djetarv but as to these there is no positive evidence. ( - 4 , 

Th.- domrficned animals were many. Those of lehirh nihial skclen remains have Demummled 
been retold fmm“no„ K die prehistoric ruins am the Indian humped hull "or zebu mnnmU. 

(Bn iitjklt), the buffalo (A; sheep, elephant (Eltphat ««n*u), camel (C«or/» 

1 On He alMqnmml pn pb^J >» *• I““ *“ » r “ ,kt C ““ 8 * lt **■ “ ** ,J_t 

' * * a. Chap, xxvni. p. St<k 

1 « •+* wbkh rr* *££ *r %?, 

Cto* MW fuj* T'Ouh r*,<«, D.^U W*e„ md *«!*r l “ l ‘* 

Z<mp/kmt is ftill a common uuck of diet in the Gmgetii ddia. 
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dftmed4riMs) i pig (Sns afflatus), and fowl {Gulins sp.), though it is not certain whether the 
two kil-fiimed were domesticated or wild. Bones of the dog {Canii familhiris) and Horae 
(BfutiS aihnllus) have sko been found, but in bnth Caser 7 on pr near the surface, and T in face 
of the denudation that has taken place, it is impossible to affirm whether they belong to 
The do£. prehistoric or later titties Colonel Sewell observes that this Cdnis ftimifinrij was akin to 

the Indian pariah as well as to the Australian dingo,, and closely related, moreover, to the 
Aimi dog. There is every likelihood, therefore, that it was known at an early date in the 
Indus valley, and it may indeed be the dog portrayed in some of our terra-cotta figurines 
(e-g. PL XCVIj s6 and zo), though these are too roughly shaped to be identified with 
certainty. That dogs were among the domesticated animals of the Indus people Is proved 
hy the hound, finely carved from steatite, which is illustrated in PL XCVlg 17 * This, however, 
is a much more highly-bred creature than the common pariah. It calls to mind the modern 
mastiff and is seeming]) 1 quite distinct from the hounds depicted by Sumerian or Babylonian 
artiffe, or the hunting dogs figured in Assyrian bas-reliefs* Possibly it was some such breed 
as this that Alexander the ( >reat saw in the Punjab three thousand years later, when he was 
entertained to a display of lion-baiting — -a breed of which -‘Elian remarks (iv, 19) that M if 
the dog once dutches a lion, he retains his hold bu tenaciously that, if one should cut off his 
leg with a knife, he will not let go, however severe may be the pain he suffers, rill death 
supervening compels him P \ 

The horse. Of the Lfhni .a&iiffttJ Colonel Sewell notes that it was probably of the same stock as 

the modem country-bred of Western India and closely akin eo the Anau horse. So far, 
therefore, as the breed is concerned* this is precisely the animal that might be expected 
at Mohenjcniaro. On the other hand T the alasence of any representation 1 of a horse 
among the many animals portrayed here and at Harappi, "points to the bones of the 
Ef*** l which were found near the surface, being of a later date. This negative 
argument, however, k not altogether conclusive ; tor the camd, too, is unrepresented, though 
the discovery of a bone of this beast at a depth of 1 § feet in the SD Area leaves little doubt that 
it was known as far back as the Intermediate Period. Moreover, if Professor Langdon h 
right in interring that the horse had already been introduced into Mesopotamia before the 
middle of the fourth millennium n.c*, 4 it is likely to have found its way into the Indus 

valkv also* 

* 

Humped and the abundant remains of humped Indian bulls met with in every stratum of the 

h ample*. cattle, site (moA of them, be it said, of young animals), it is evident that the Indus Valley muft have 
been specially rich in this line breed of cattle, which was closely allied to, if not identical with, 
the magnificent white and grey breed 41111 common in Sind, Northern Gujarat, and RljputSna, 
but wholly different from the small humped cattle of Central India and the Delchan, To 
what a pitch these magnificent creatures * had been bred at this remote period may be gautred 

* A rough tKTMOlli figurine, recently unearthed by Mr. Mactay might perhaps Ik intended for a horse, hot might 
ejuaily well represent the wild in (j>*riAixr= Equiii hanfonui), which itill reams the docro of That-jind f’irtir and 
Jfinfrnfir. 

* This inference nf Profeuor Lragdnc** is based on the occurrence of the ideogram tor hone m-i*r — “tu 
of the aeimUhu 1 ") b arehak Syrian. CF P . 4J y Although the question ii mil open, there h no efficient reason 
at present fur inferring that the horse was known at Mohen jo-date in Chakdithic limes. 

* The humped bul] muif bve been common also at this time in BitachiiUu. and appears to have been known ii» 
m West fan* and Mesopotamia (cFChip. XV111, p. 3 + 7 ). hut whether the breed m those eoontria was the urntuio 
hmd, the mdifiefen c represen atiom of it do nor allow ui to determine. Colonel Sewell', inference (based on the mptStin 
level,at which their remain, were found) that ti«e humped cattle were poilerior to the sheep and buffalo in Si&d i» not 
borne oar by the Kilt and other objects depicting these animal,, which are found indiscriminately at all levels. 
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from the life-like engravings of them on seal? 329-40, one of which is reproduced on the 
front cover of this volume. 

Besides these great humped cattle, there was also a smaller short-horned and humpless 
Species which is not infrequently represented among the terra-cottas of this period, bath in 
the Indus Valley and Baluchistan, 1 but of which no actual bones or horns have yet been 
identified. 

impart from the wild animals alluded to above, which were cwjght and killed for food. Wild animals, 
the only wild or half-wild ones whose remains have been found at Mohcnio-daro arc the 
house-frequenting m ungoose (i/crpolcc aanpitHfittms), the shrew (Cnddttra tiJi,jmi) r the 
black rat (Mas rams), and four kinds of deer, viz. the Kashmir ilng (Cervta buhmman Hi), 
the sambhar (Cerv#f uttkohr), spotted deer {Cenui <mj), and hog-deer (Ctrvui farcin us). 

Other wild animals, however, which arc figured on the seals and copper tablets or 
modelled in the round in terra-cotta, faience, bronze, etc., and which must have been 
familiar at this time in the Sind Valley, are the gaur or Indian bison,* (he rhinoceros,* tiger, 1 
monkey, 4 bear,* and hare. 7 

Of the tour stags referred to above, nothing but the horns were found, and inasmuch Stag* horn and 
as ships' horn has been used from rime immemorial for medicinal purposes, Colonel Sewell °fh* r nwdjrine- 
infers that this was the use to which these horns were put at Mohcnjo-daro, particularly as 
moil of them muft have been imported from very long distances. In this connexion he points 
out that the Kashmir slaij is now found only in Kashmir and neighbouring Himalayan tracts at 
an altitude in summer-time of between 9,000 and 1 2,000 feet; that the spotted deer is not at 
present found in Sind or the Panjab ; and the sambhar neither in Sind, the Panjab, nor 
Raj pu tan a ; so that, of these four deer, the only one that is now native to Sind is the hog-deer. 

Another subfrance with medicinal properties that has been found in small quantities 
at Mohenjo-daro is iilajti. It is a curious black substance found exuding from rocks in the 
Himalayas, and is said to be valuable in diseases of the liver, spleen, etc. 1 

Besides gold and silver, the Indus people were familiar with copper, tin, and lead. The Metal* and 
respective sources from which these metals were obtained are uncertain. The metals may mineral*, 
have been mined within the confines of India itself, where all of them, including even tin, 
are obtainable ; or they may have been imported from neighbouring countries to the north 
and we£t, namely, from Persia, which yields each and every one of them ; or from Afghanistan, 
which yields gold, stiver, copper, and lead ; or from Arabia, which yields gold and silver 
and copper ; or from Western Tibet t which yields gold- Gold* according to Sir Edwin Gold* 

Pascoe,* is likely to have come From the South of India rather than from other quarters, 
since from early historic times It has always been the south of the Peninsula (Hyderabad, 1 * 

Mysore, and the Madras Presidency) that has supplied the bulk of India s gold, and in some 

1 E.g. p[. XCVTKNot. 17-13, 15, *nJ 16. No. 14 probably dcpiib she wiU bison, •> Seal* 3 cS ~*4 < 1 ®. 

* PIi. CX, 508-15, and CXI, 31*. 

* IHJ ., 541-7. 

* HiJ.. j $0-3, etc. 

1 Pli, XCVI, 13, and Cl.VIII, J, 

* Pi CXLIV, 4, 

1 PJ. GXVTI, 5 wd 6. 

* £« pp, 6K9-90 where the of this tubfiana; b f]ven by Mr. San* tslUh, to whom in 

iduitmutiaA i* due. 

* See Chap. XXX] 1 , where Sir Edwin Pasco* duettisw the tnetib *isd minerals in detail 

in The Hyderabad here referred to i> the Hydcrlhli Stale (Niam's DominkfiO in the Dclhan. It is not 
to be conhicd with the HyderlbJd in Sind. 
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Silver and lead. 


Copper. 


Tin and 

broom. 


of the mines there workings of ancient date are still to be seen. A fact that lends support 
to this conjecture is that much of the gold from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa is alloyed with 
a substantial percentage of silver, and this alloy (deftron, as it is commonly known) is found 
in the Kolar goldfields of Mysore and at Anantapur in Madras, but not in other distrfofo 
from which the Indus people would have been likely to procure it. And another finft which 
also strengthens this conje&ure is that the green amazon .done, of which more will be said 
anon, nlmoft certainly came from the Ntlgiri Hills, thus showing that there muil have been 
commercial intercourse at this time between Sind and the south of the Peninsula. Gold 
was used for the manufacture of personal ornaments of all kinds and for such small articles 
as those figured in PI. CLJ, which are remarkable tor the high finish given to the surface of 
the metal, though finer examples of goidwork, inlaid with faience, have been found at Harapnl. 

Silver, like gold, was also fashioned into articles of jewdierv ; but, unlike gold it was 
made into relatively large and heavy vessels, and it is evident from this that in Sind it must 
have been much less precious than the other metal. Lead, which mav have come from 
Ajmer or from the silver mines of Afghanistan or Persia, does not seem to have been widdv 
used. A lump of tf, which may have served as a net-sinker, 3 was found in L Area, and 
a small lead ornament with a disc of foience was found in VS Area,* but these are the onlv 
pieces recovered. 1 


Copper, which was imported in large quantities, was obtainable either from Rajput^na 
or Baluchistan, or further afield from Kashmir, Afghanistan, Persia, or Madras*; but the 

E*“f °[ “ *PP feria .W c 3moun[ of indicates, in die opinion of the Archeological 
Chemist, that it came either from RajputSna or BaludriftSn or Persia, in all of which areas 
«d is found m association with the copper ore.* Copper had already to a large extent taken 
the place ot stone tor the manu&ftnre of weapons, implements, and domestic utensils 
such as lance-head^, daggers, knives, axes, chisels, and vessels, and was employed also for 

t a &J£X,T n ‘ n « ***** “* **-. - — - 

Tm ’. * hi . ch °f urs ! V he of ******* ia chc Western Presidency as well as in 
Bihar and Orissa, has not been found as a separate metal at Mohcnjo-daro, but only as an 

trim Tf C ° PP<rr ’ lkc T if pCther '" rmin ^ bronzc ’ “ the percentage of rift averages 

h A pc \ B ™“ e * as used ln preference to copper for the manufifohir/of 

weapons and implements requiring an extra sharp cutring-edge and for ornaments firmrWc 

virtual^ dTfh art5ClC V" a hlch * Spcdllly fine finifh "* dcsired > but it was used for making 
7 hc S5Unc objetts as “PP*^ lncludin g vases,* and would probably have superseded 


1 Cf, p, 156 ie/ru, 

1 In Block 4. near H-ju* XXV!, Cf. p. 227 iwfm. 

* For posiiblc «<Hjrc» of (apply, se: p, 676 Ufm, 

* See FP . 4 jj C la ^ppcf otyofl, &<m MobtnjfMUro the presence of nickel U «*v m«UA .k n • 

«b3.a. from UteUMa. ™ tin othzt K.|J. wh.[ii« af dTjrTduilcirie m f > jTf 5 "? ^ :0Ur:C ' Co PF« 

* trv* ^ 

•“? ^ r ma f ,r * t ‘ pp “ r " * •*•«■» £> msS'tS^’ " J *"" 

r j: * 

the twain deiijcmfbste remukihle skill on the p»rc of lie bn.^e wu^rt. W ^ W he llScJ « uc *l P***". 
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the pure metal generally but For the scarcity of tin * tor it was certainly not due to any lack 
of skill in the working of this metal that bronze objects are rarer than copper ones at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 1 

In addition to bronze there is another alloy of copper at .MohenjVdhro in which the Allay *1 copper 
tin is replaced by arsenic varying from 3 to 4.5 per cent. This alloy is about equal in hardness and wwoie, 
ro a low-grade bronze. Whether in its case the arsenic was artificially added, or whether 
the alloy was a natural one, is a moot point.* 

Stone of any kind was a rarity * ; for none occurs in the alluvium of the Indus plain, and Building and 
whatever £tonc might he required for building or other purposes had to be imported from more other *ton«, 
or less distant places. The three ftones moft easily obtained were a white or pale-coloured 
mimmulitic limestone which occurs as an outcrop on the banks of the Indus at Sukkur * and 
could be brought down stream by boat or raft, gypsum (sulphate of lime), and alabaster 
(a refined form of gypsum), which could be quarried a hundred miles or so away in the Kirehar 
m nimrjinq or brought by boat, if that was more economical, from Kathiawar, Other Clones 
in use both at Mohenjodaro and Harappa were the fine-grained yellow " Jarialmlr ” St one, 
steatite or soapstone, and a dark grey slate, all three of which akno£l certainly came from 
Rajputana ■ ; gneiss and basalt, which arc found commonly in many of the neighbouring 
regions ; red, grey, and dark brown limestones ; grey sandstone and chert, the provenance 
of which has yet to be established, Gypsum went mainly to the making of plaster of I*iris s 
which, as already noticed, was freely used at nil periods as a mortar. Sukkur lime&onc does 
not seem to have been introduced much beiare the Ljte Period, and was then employed 
principally in the farm of rough hammer-dressed blocks as a covering far drains, where the 
iraffle was more than usually" heavy or where, for other reasons, brick would not serve. 

Alabaster, which 13 a soft, ornamental kind of stone, was found effective for objects such as 
lattice screens, vessels, and small statues, which were not subjected to overmuch wear and 
tear. The harder stones, like gneiss and basalt and some varieties of limestone, were employed 
for saddle querns and multers, door sockets, weights, and sometimes also for dishes and other 
vessels, the manufacture of which, mainly perhaps for ritual purposes, continued right on into 
historic times. From these hard stones were also made the hgure-ot-eighi grinders with 
which the interiors of the stone dishes and saucers were hollowed out. Chert was dipped 
and ground into weights and polishers, or flaked for use as knives, just as obsidian was faked 
in more wc-Rern countries. Steatite was lashtojwd into Aatuettes and seal* and mushed 
off with n coating of hard, white paste. The yellow Jaisalmlr stone was much 

prized ,„d used, among other things, for statues ml coh objefe such a . and .«* 

rings though grev limestone was more commonly employed for the las. mentioned. I 
thrift samtSteMs slate, and limestone were made impartial!,- mlo mace-heads and slate tnto 

VC5i 'w P r^t S s£i wem“used with Sne colour effett, for heads and other ornaments. SemC r-*-, 


1 \ m ll« to mv the a r md Binpyl bare Completely ditp^d oft he biihrere inxpttd 

lk ™ SSUlteta-ba- in 3fc M* Is ***? **'• « Vi -'- *• *-*• “ "* a— 

Age and Preliiftoric Bronte Implemcnti of India, ’ /*/ J*Ap^ry, t^ej, pp. ti$. 

* Mr. wnurb <* the finding of, broken flrec which had bren U*ri«ly 

**?£ 2 Sburi* of «. na-ftfc wWd, Wen*, » KUrt-r TO are ./ 

^Swt£t India, and date in Afghani and SJftfln.hot there h no rreare, re reppree 

*- xxxit 
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Miscellaneous 

mioerali. 


Other 

material*. 


Spinning and 
textiles. 


Of these the majority, including rock cryilaJ, hematite, agafea chalcedony, onyx, earn than, 
jasper, riband jasper, bloodstone, plasma, tachylite, and the exquisite azure-blue nepheline- 
sodalite, were obtainable from Rajputana, the Panjab, Karhi,l fir. nr Central India. Some, 
like hicmatitc, which is found up the Persian Gulf as well as in i%ajputana, the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces and Hi bar, or plasma, which is found in the beds of the Kislna and Godavari 
rivers as well as in Rsjputina, may have come from further afield, but it is safer to assume 
that they came from the nearer regions, with which trade in other commodities is known to 
have been going on. On the other hand, the nearest spot from which the beautiful green 
amazon shone (a variety of microcltne felspar) could be got, was Doddabctta in the Nllgiris, 
for away in Southern India, 1 and it is probable that amethyfl was procured from the Dekhan 
trap. Lapis lazuli, turquoise, and jadette were not obtainable in India at all. The first 
is believed to have come from Hadakshan, a Province of Northern Afghanistan ; the second 
from the Persian Province of Khorilsan, though it is found in other parts of Persia also, as 
well as in Sistan ; and jadeite—a hard form of jade—from either the Pamirs, Eastern 
Turkestan, or Tibet. 

Other minerals found at Mohenjo-darn that deserve notice are : bitumen—used for 
waterproofing and other purposes—which probably was brought from Isa Khd on the right 
bank of the Indus, or from the Marti Hills or Sanni in Baluchis! an, but might also have come 
by water from Hit on the Euphrates \ red ochre, which is common in Cinch, Central India, 
and the Central Provinces, but is also shipped to India in large quantities from Hormuz 
and other islands on the Persian Gulf, which produce .1 specially brilliant variety ; 
green-earth (glauconite), which probably came from Baluchistan, though there arc many 
other possible sources ; and Rjllingite, an arsenic mineral which probably came from the 
Panjab, but is found also in Kashmir, Afghanistan, Persia, and Asia Minor. 11 

_ besides the metals and minerals detailed above, several other materials, natural or 
artificial, were in use for ornamental purposes as well as for making various small articles. 
Excluding pottery, these materials were ; bone, ivory, shell, faience, and vitrified paste. 
Bout rnuiv have been easily obtainable in the locality^ and ivory is a com modi tv of which 
there has always been an abundant supply in India.' Shells of many kinds* and in large 
quantities were imported from the emufts of India as well as from the Persian Gulf anti the 
Red Sea, and the shell industry played a hardly less important part in the Indus Valley than 
it did m Sumer, though shell in lay-work does not seem to have been elaborated to quite the 
same degree as in the latter country. Faience, which resembled the fotence of Mesopotamia, 
Mmoan Greece, and Egypt, but has preserved its colours less brilliantly than in Egypt, 
was a sott and friable pasta, sometimes made of powdered Skatite, usually white in colour 
uTul coated with 1 blue, pceiij or white vifreous * 

That spinning was common in the houses ofMohcnjtwiaro is evident front the finding 
of numm.„, spuutlc-whorls in the houses , and that it was prartised hr the well-to-do and 

ri,”^ VY£ d T d ,he &ft *« ** whorls are made of the more expensive faience 
as well as of the cheaper pottery and shell. For warmer textiles weol was used ; tor lighter 

“rutrrrr-* -»—*-* 

of lt« C£ P . ts,,^. " “ * «« ^ m fnr froftl eiditir 

• Oo wa^. ~ a, E. md Mr. to. UJUV, ,™. r „ „ pp . (Bfc j, a 

• “;r: :t:,; rz mJ z s «r. 

eooonnet, hon.ofih. run, Ahhmg ; lln nriboni of.” 
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ones, cotton, 4 Of the latter ■na.jrial a few minute scraps found adhering to the side of Cotton, 
a silver vase* have been subjected to an exhaustive examination by Messrs. A. N\ Gulati, 

M.Sc., and A, J . Turner, M,A 1 3 c., of the Indian Central Cotton Committee. Technological 
Laboratory. 1 The cotton resembles the coarser varieties of present-day Indian cottons, and 
was produced from a plant closely related to Gasiypiam itrbt>rettrn or one of its varieties— 
sartguineiitti, rtcglttlutn, ivJuum y or ivmuuttt. It is quite unlike the present-day American 
cotton (Gcsffphtm hirsutum) or any of the finer varieties. Its typical convoluted structure 
(PL CLIX, 6 and 7) proves that this Indus cotton could neither have come from a wild species 
such as Gcsiypium jvtorjbfr, which is found in Sind to-day and lias no convolutions, nor from 
the Bom lax species (c.g. Ramb&x ma/aldricum), which is also without convolutions. This 
discovery, which is one of the mosl interesting of the minor discoveries made at Mohcnjo-duo, 
disposes finally of the idea that the fine Indian cotton known to the Babylonians as linJ&u and 
to the Greeks as j iitdon was a produff of the cotton-tree and not a true cotton. Let it he 
added that the purple dve on a scrap of this cotton material is thought by Messrs, Gulati 
and Turner to be probably of the madder class. 

In a city as cosmopolitan as Mohenfo-daro, with elements in its population drawn from 
at leait four different races, the dress of the people was probably as varied as their personal 
appearance, but unfortunately our evidence on the subject is at present very scanty. The 
two statues i 1 E nitrated in Pis. XCVIII and C, 1-3, show us a male figure wearing a long shawl, 
which was drawn over the left shoulder and under the right, so as to leave the right arm tree, 
and, in the latter case at any rate, was ample enough to cover the seated figure down to its 
feet. Whether a runic of any sort or a loin-cloth was worn beneath this shawl, there is as 
yet no evidence to show. Some of the terra-cotta figurines also represent males who are 
complete! v nude save for their head-dresses and ornaments (cf. PI. XClV, j, 4, and it) l 
but it would not. I think, be safe to infer from rbcm that it was customary tor men of the poor 
or any other class to go nude ; for it is not unlikely that these particular tenw-coltas may 
represent male deities, and in that case they may be perpetuating a practice of some bygone 
age, which had long since been discarded. The same observation applies, and still more 
forcibly to the female figurines of day, which, with the exception of such gt*rt subjeds as 
PL XCV, 19 and 20, and of the ex-^vom of pregnant women illustrated in PL XCV, 24, 29 
and 30, arc undoubtedly representations of the Mother Goddess, and wear nothing more in 
the wav of apparel than a band about the loins—a band which, we may suppose, was generally 
made of cotton (cf. Pi. XCV, 2<i-8), but sometimes of wool and was somrtunes not unlike 
the Sumerian Wtfe (PL XCV, to). The bronae figure of a nude girt, illustrated m 

for here we dearly have a dancer or traxtrh girl 



rash to suppose that they ordinarily went naked. 

As to the head and head-dress, the men wore short beards and whiskers, with the upper Hmr and 
lip sometimes shaven, as in Sumer, sometimes mt - Their hair was taken back from the head^w. 
forehead and either cut short behind as in PL XCVI II, or coiled in a knot or chignon it the 

* Whether !U* w« ihomHwWt 4= *» b»w. bat prim, tkeie it ii unlikely iu,t t»rh fLu rodjuttm would htv* 

, ' . __ lJr flai tlnadv well tnown in Mesopolamu end tfivpt, Herod of u», writing 

£ ***- * ~ r »* - «t «• ’« - 

S"? tt|. kVfb.= *■' *>**»*»* ■«• *—<*“ » "J "■= Eiypiuaw *• 

! fL S»S TW»ol»«tol Soto. ... j .V«r „ lit M, «**, ,JC«» r, * A. N. CM 

and A. J. Turner. 
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back of the head, with a fillet to support it, as in PL XCIX, 5, Ci, 8, and 9. Specimens of 
fillets hare been found at Mohenjo-daro, consisting of thin bands ot beaten gold with holes 
for cords at their ends (cf. PI. CL 1 , d), hut S3 :t rule, no doubt, the fillets would be of cotton 
or some other pliable material. In the case of the nude male figure of PL XCIV, 3, the 
head-dress Lakes the form of a cap curling into a point behind, while in that of PI. XL’IV, 1 f, 
the cap is taller and provided with a rolled brim. 

The one and only head that we possess belonging to what appears to be a female statue 
exhibits ihe hair falling loose behind. The bronze dancing-girl, on the other hand, has 
it coiled in a heavy mass which Starts from above the left ear and fails over the right shoulder, 
while in the terra-cottas it is generally hidden beneath a more or less elaborate coiffure, which 
in the case of one of the pregnant ex^voje figures (PL XCV, 30) takes the form of a modern 
turban, but in the case of the Mother Goddess is cither cresrent-shaped, as in PL XCV, 6, 7, 8, 
and 13, or pointed, as in PL XII, 1, with cup-shaped attachments on cither side of the head 
supported by bands (Pis. XClV, t, 5, and 12, and XCV, 6, 7, &, and 13). 1 

Ornaments were freely worn by all classes alike : necklaces, fillets, armlets, and 
finger-rings by both men and women | girdles, car-rings, and anklets by women alone. 
These various ornaments and their material and technique are described in detail by 
Mr. Mackay in Chapter XXVI. They comprise girdles, necklaces, bracelets and bangles, 
fillets for the hair, finger-rings, ear-rings, and perhaps nose-rings, ear-ftuds, and ornamental 
pins and buttons. Those for the rich were of gold and silver, faience, ivory, and the many 
semi-precious stones enumerated above ; for the poor they were mainly of shell, bone, copper, 
and terra-cotta. The girdles were worn round the loins as shown in PI. XCIV, 14. Some 
exceptionally hue Specimens of them were found by Mr. Dikshit in a hoard in a house at 
XI in Trench E, DK Area, and are figured in PL CL 1 , b.- They are composed of several 
strings of long tubular beads of came I tan, the boring of which implies no small degree of 
technical skill, with spacers and terminals of bronze or copper on which traces of gold were still 
visible. Cheaper girdles were made after precisely the same pattern, but entirely of tcira<otta 
instead of camelian and metal. Besides the long tubular beads, which were suitable for 
girdles rather than for necklaces, large numbers of small beads have been found, moil of 
which probably belonged to necklaces—a specially favourite form of ornament with the Indus 
people—though many may equally well have belonged to bracelets or girdles. The beads 
in question are of great variety : barreUhaped, globular, segmented, cog-wheel, etc. Some 
are of metal—gold, silver, copper, or bronze ; others of faience, glazed iteatite, shell, bone, 
paste, or terra-cotta ; but the vaft majority are of one or other of the brightly coloured atones 
mentioned above. A singularly beautiful necklace, which is figured In PI. CXI.VIIL, <i, is 
made of soft green jadeite beads with discs of gold between, producing the effect of a bead 
and reel moulding, with pendant drops in front of agate-jasper. In this case, fortunately, 
the jadeite and gold have lost little of their original beauty, and they atfbrd a linking example 
of the fine sense for colour possessed by the Indus jewellers. In other cases, stones like the 
blue nepheiine-sodalite have io£ their priiline brilliance and give but an indifferent idea of 
their appearance when firil made up. 

Of bracelets, a fine example made of six brands of hollow globular gold beads is 
illustrated in PL CXLIX, 3, Other bracelets are made of blue glassed faience 1 and others 
of what Mr, Mackay terms a vitrified day, dark brown or black on the surface, light grey 

1 CT. CEap. V, pp. 49-53. 

3 The Jiduil tangs h of the girdles as ihown In the jJkitntion is kr&ely * mailer of <™jcje!iirek 

3 A pair of beautiful blue gkxed faience b ruefeu wit found nt Hampp*. They ire of the tppJcal lain* atupe 
(c£ PI. CLVp 41) it mi flared acroii the oticei edge (cf. pi. CLVl[, 
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inside, with a ring like metal and sometimes bearing inscriptions in very minute characters, 1 
The bronze dancing-girl (Ph XCI\ , 6—ft) has her left arm entirely encased in bangles up 
to the arm-pit. Bangles covering the whole arm are still commonly warn in Gujarat, though 
they are being given Up in Sind. 5 Nowadays, they are usually made of ivory, and those worn 
by the dancing-girl may have been of this material, though they might equally have been 
ol shell or thin metal plating* 3 Faience would hardly have been durable enough where so 
many bangles were worn together, and solid metal, terra-cotta, or vitrified pa^fce would probably 
have been too heavy. Bangles of true glass are not found in the Indus Valley, nor wa* glass 
used tor the ma_nuia£ture o t any other objects. This is the more surprising, because not only 
was the secret ot glass-making known in Mesopotamia in the third millennium b*€* and in 
Egypt as far back as pre-dynamic rimes (see infra % p. but bangles of parti-coloured 

glass were found by Sir Aurd Stein in Chalcolithk deposits at Dabar-kor, Kulli, Suktag^mdor, 
and Shahl-Tump in Baluchistan, as well as Slstan. 

Finger-rings and ear-rings were generally very plain and simple—little more in fad, 
than circlets of wire ; but what appears to be the bezel of a more elaborate type of ring— 
a flat square of silver adorned with a geometric ems* pattern—is figured in PL CXLVUI, u. 

Weapons of war or ot the chase comprised axes, spears, daggers, bows and arrowy Weapozu. 
maces, dings, and possibly—though not probably— catapults. Particulars of these weapons 
are given by Mr. Mackay in Chapters X XIV and XXV, They arc weapons of offence only* 

Of shields, helmets, greaves, or other defensive armour, there is no trace i nor has the sword, 
which was to become one of the characteristic weapons * of the later Copper Age in the Tumna- 
Ganges valley, yet made its appearance. The blade-axes or celts (Pk CXXXVTII and 
CXXXIX), which were usually oi copper, more rarely of bronze, were of two types—one 
long and narrow, the other short and broad. Both types are widely distributed in the 
Middle and Near Eaft, and Seme prototypes of both arc common in Northern and Central 
India, On the other hand* the long bar celts which are found brer on in the Jumna-Ganges 
valley and the barbed harpoon heads and swords associated with them are entirely absent at 
Mohenjo-daro. The spear-heads in use among the Indus folk (tri Pb. CXXXV to CXXXVU) 
are unaccountably primitive in form, thin and broad in the blade without any strengthening 
midrib, and with a tang in^ead of a socket. Mr, Mackay points out that in Egypt and 
Sumer they had socket ted spear- heads with well developed midribs before jooo b.c., and 
he inclines to the view that these spear-heads of Mohenjo-daro were spoils taken from some 
inferior jungle tribe, not manufactured on che spot. This explanation, however, is discounted 
by the fact that, with one exception, the spear-heads from Harappa are of the same flimsy 
type, 5 showing the same close correspondence with the specimens from Mohcnjo-siaro that 
other objefts do. Although the weapons under discussion have all been classed as spear 
or lance-heads, it is possible that some of them (c + g. Nos. j, 5, and 7 of PL CXXXV] and 
No. 3 of PL CXXXVJ 1 ) may have served as daggers or knives. 1 Of stone arrow-heads no 
examples have been found at Mohcnjo-daro and of copper ones only a solitary specimen 1 

1 For further purtkukrs of dm vitrified pa&e, see Mr, Sana U 3 khb ramrh in Appendix I* p. 686. 

* Gttzrfffa- *f iJk PrtTsitce *f SaJ M p* 196* 

1 Gold and silver bangtei, torrpe*, and smkkts, both JwlW and fond* on * core of lac, arc common In ihe Liitofie 
period ami quite ligh£ m weight, 

* A heavy type of topper iwntd with welKIcvdopcd midrib bi been found at Fatfagarh ind other ittea In the 
Jummi-Crangei vaJky. 

1 In the one exception referred !□ there is art incipient midrib but no socket. 

ft No. 5819, which a pierced with hold for Lifting, leenn spediJIy likely tu have been 1 dapper. 

T Mr. Micbiy Inform} me that iboc the above wa j written a number of copper amw-heidi Lure been found- 
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(PI. C-XLIII, i 2}—a fa ft that Suggests that the bow-and-arrow could not have been a favourite 
weapon. Mates were of both ftone and copper, 1 and of three different shapes, as shown in 
PI. CXXXIV, 25-30. Of these, the pear-shaped mace was the commonest, as it was, 
indeed, in moft other parts of the then civilized world. 1 Sling balls arc very numerous and 
ot two types—one round, the other ovoid. Whether catapults had been invented at this 
early age, ss more than doubtful. Heavy balls have been found which mav conceivably have 
been used in catapults, but it would be rash without further evidence to infer that this 
was their purpose .* 

just as copper and bronze had already superseded ftont for weapons of war and the 
chase, so, foo, they had superseded Stone for ordinary household implements and utensils. 
Indeed, it is true to say that the only utensil now in daily use that was really characterise 
of a stone culture was the flake knife of chert< (PI. CXXXI, t-r6) f provided no doubt with 
a handle and used for Cutting up food, just as the obsidian flake was used in the Nearer 
East ; and this type of knife seems so strangely out-of-date, so wholly incongruous when 
compared with the other arrefafts of this period, that it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that there must have been some special reason tor the survival of this particular utensil— 
perhaps a religious conservatism which required the use of the traditional stone knife at 
meals tnflead of the new-fehinned metal one. A few stone celts, it is true, that have been 
found at Mohenjodaro and Hamppii, and the flint implements (possibly ploughshares) 
figured'in PI. CXXXI, 17- 19, are typical stone artefacts, but, surprising as it may seem, 
these objects 9'gnity little or nothing as to adual age. since thev continued in use, albeit 
perhaps among jungle folk only, right down to mediaeval times.’ I myself have unearthed 
neohthtc celts both at Taxib and at BhJta, in ruins of the Greek, Parthian, and early 
Gupta periods. * 

f or ihe reft, none of the ftone objects from Mohenjo-daro—be they dishes, bowls, 
vase\ toilet-Iroxes, palettes, burn fibers, or weights — can be regarded as typical artefacts of 
a Stone or Chalcohthic Age. Obicfts of the same class might have been turned out 
under, let us say, the Mauryas or Kushans juft as well as three thousand years earlier, and, 
but tor the circumstances in which they were found, it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine their age. 

In his description of the stone vessels in Ch. XX, Mr. Mackay notes that vases like 
those figured in PL Cl, Nos. 11-19, bored out with a tubular drill, while flat dishes 
saucers, and bowls were hollowed out with a stone grinder,* as they were in Egypt and 
burner. All these Mohenjo-daro vessels happen to be of relatively soft slone (e.g, ixlab^cr 
limestone, or slate), but vessels of gneiss and other hard Stones have been found at Harappa’ 
showing that such refractory materials could be worked almost as well at this remote age as 
they were m the days of the Greeks and Maurvas and Scvtho-Parthhns.* 

file tedus weights art specially interring. NearlV all the small ones are cubes of 
chert, first chipped and then ground down to the appropriate weight, the advantage of chert 


1 The copper rperimenj aft from Harappf only, 

3 Cf. Clup. XXTV. p, 4 6o t where Mr. Mackay nkrvts fhut ihc lentdd variety (PL CXXXIV. zB and 
at Susa and in pre-dyna&ic Egypt, but iwt in Mspmttk, 

1 Ufd,* p. 46^ where Mr, Mac Lay garnet from iknb r Btimyj. 

* Mr. MarUy (u»» (p. + S S ,*/„) that the short (plsb or mrntai) Mo, whteh art e f Mr iv 

Mentpotmuan nto, ire not found in Sind f 

* of r r «'«h t3l,c *®c tTF 4 M OTr Mah.cn jo-diro example, haw recently been found by Dr. WmIIcv « Ur 
Some SmEokiir ipedmeni of finite 41 , 1 m, Me bxd fowi at Tajik begging to the' period 


zvo Ir.c -a.o. too. 
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being that it is fine-grained and hart] enough to defy ordinary wear and tear (PL CXXXI 
20-35). B«nic6 these there are a few small weights of dark grey slate, resembling the 
bamd-shaped weights of 1 . 1 am and Mesopotamia, The larger stone weights were corneal 
m form, and either furnished with a rim at the apex or pierced with a hole, through which 
a rope could Lie passed for their easier handling. These and the smaller weights, which luckily 
are very numerous, have all been carefully tabulated In Mr. A. S. Hem my, the results of 
whose investigations will be found in Ch. XXIX. According to Mr.' Hemmy, these 
Indus weights arc made with greater accuracy and consistency than those of Elam and 
Mesopotamia. As to the sequence ot their rating he shows that it whs binary at first like 
the ratios ol the Susa weighty but subsequently decimal, viz. 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 12, 64 160 
3 2a * 640, l,fioo ; and that the mofl frequently recurring weight (ratio ifi) had a mean 

value ot 13.71 gm. ( = Hi-J gj.)> which bore no relation eirher to the light Babylonian or 
heavy- Assyrian shekel* 1 


Vessels of copper and bronze were relatively rare, 1 of silver $£11 rarer; and faience Metal. foWe. 
was used only for small ornamental vases intended for cosmetics and the like. Of ordinary and pottery 
domestic vessels 99 per cent were earthenware. These exhibit a creat variety of shapes as ve«*l». 
the reader will perceive from the drawings on FIs. J.XXIX to I, XXXV1 and Mr. Mackay’s 
description in Ch. XVII. .Among them are offerings’ stands, beakers, bowls, goblets, dishes, 
basins, pans, saucers, pipkin*, cups, ladles, jar-stands, heaters, store jars, and a multiplicity Many type* of 
of Other vessels, each adapted to its own particular purpose. The ofFering-ibnds, goblets earthenware 
with pointed ba&es, heaters and some o! the &o-oalled u store jars ** are spcdally deserving v*esscls* 

Ol notice. The firil mentioned (Pis. I. XXVIII, 8 , and LX XIX) mav have had some 
ritualistic or ceremonial significance attaching to them, since they arc commonly found 
among the offerings made to the dead, nor only in the Indus valley but in Mesopotamia 
alsoA The goblets with pointed bases (PJ. LXXVHI. y) were the cuVtomarv drinking cups 
ot the period, as is conclusively shown by the large number of them found round some of 
the public drinking wells,* and the faft that they arc turned up in tens of thousands summits 
that it may have been a practice with the Indus folk, as it itill is with the Hindus, to throw 
away the cup from which they had once drunk; for, unless some such prafUce as this 
obtained at Mohenjo-ckro and HarappS, it is difficult to account for the vail numbers of 
these particular vessels. The heaters illustrated tn PI. I .XXVIII, 40, mav have been 

used also as drainers or colanders ; that they served as heaters has been shown by 

htr Aurel Stein's discovery of similar vessels in Baluchistan, with the ashes still inside 

them. To the large jars figured in Pis. LXXXIV and LXXXV, I shall have occasion to 

allude again. 8 Many of them were certainly used for the borage of corn, oil, etc,, but just 
as certainly others were used lor offerings to the dead, and there is evidence from Harappi 
to show that the two classes arc usually distinguishable, 

Moft of the Indus pottery was wheel-made, well fired and plain, but painted ware Painted red. 
was by no means uncommon. As a rule, the designs were executed in black on a dark and-bUek ware, 
red slip, and consisted ordinarily of foliate and Geometrical devices, among which the 
" interlocking circle " “ vase," " bangle, 1 ' " comb," and " scale " motifs (Pis XC, 22-4 


1 See p. ix/ht* 

* Large vessels □£capper made ofisactiJ ih txi'mg beaten am and rivtced, tmzh at a» camnaim in it later ai Tilda, 
arc unknown in [be Indui period. 

* Far further putScHlm sec Chip, VI, pp. Sj~+, nail Ch. XVII, pp, 193-8, 

* JLg. in HR Area, B t BSoci Home XLIJL 

1 Cf. Chip* Vlj pp r bfh—9. 
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LXXXIX, 9 , and xa, 31 and 34 ) the most striking, Animal motifs are very rare, 
and the few pieces on which they do occur were probably imports from BaluchtfUtt - 1 Wc 
shall see in Chapter VII that red-and-b!ack ware of various kindr was slmpft as eharaftcriftic 
of Esftcro Ikltichiftan fwith Southern XVazlri^lan and the Dcrajat) as it was of the Indus 
valley, but the true Indus red-und-hlack ware is easily recognizable by the boldness and 
careless freedom of its patterning as contrasted with the more precise and tighter 
decoration of the neighbouring Baluchi wares. 

Though this Indus potter)' was not of great merit in respect of either torm or 
decoration* it would be a mistake to regard its shortcomings 2 as proof of primitivencss or 
inexperience on the part of the potters. On the contrary* the very multiplicity and variety 
of its shapes—-mail of them peculiar to the Indus valley and quite diitindl from those of 
Persia and Mesopotamia- — are evidence enough that the emit of the potter had been 
practised there from time immemorial ; and the dull uninspired character of it$ decoration 
is largely due to its motifs having become stereotyped and lifeless by countless repetitions— 
repetitions which evidently went on century after century' without any perceptible change* 
since the red-otid-bluck potsherd* from all seven strata at Mohenjo-daro arc so alike as to 
defy discrimination. 

Besides this red-and-black ware, which h peculiar to the Indus culture, the pottery 
of Mohenjo-daro comprised a few specimens of three other decorated wares, via, 14 incised " t 
lt polychrome/ 1 and '* ghzcd r \ Two of these are very interesting, the polychrome by 
reason of the rare itylishness of its colouring — vermilion and black on a. ground of 
cream—and because h is quite different from the polychrome wares of Baluchistan or 
Mesopotamia 3 ; the glazed ware because it is not only the carlie^ example of its kind 
known to us in the ancient world,, but a singularly fine fabric into the bargain* with the 
appearance almost ot an opaque crcam-coioured glass with purplish black markings.* 

Among other domestic articles made of earthenware were spindle-whorls (also made 
of faience and sheU) T flesh rubbers, cake-mouldy dippers, and toys* Bone, too, and ivory 
and shell were pressed into the service of the housewife far the making of needles, bodkins, 
combs, dippers, and the like, 6 while copper and bronze were used for the manufacture of 
axes, adzes* saws, chisels, awls, reamers, knives, leather cutters* sickles, razors, needles, 
ladles, and nsh-hooks* as well as for the bowk, dkhea, and other vessels already alluded to* 1 
AJI these are described in detail by Mr, Mackav in Ch. XXIV* and illustrated in 
Pis. CXXXV-CXLIV. Among them I would invite the reader’s particular attention to the 
razor figured in PI. CXXXVIJ, 5, of which, many examples have since been found, 7 and. 
to the saw's, chisels, and knives. The saws (Pi. CXXXVII, 7) are of the parabolic type, 


1 E.g. PI. LXXXIX. I mil 2 (ti to the latter lee hjt rem*™ id Gup. VI, p. 82), and PI, XC, Jt, 
which ]oal li limpid Doily like Mch 3 wire. N r B ,—The eomrcnticiiaJized intcLopc juf upside dawn iu thif 
Qluftmtiart- 

1 Among lhc*c ihciKcomfngs are the almtriil tompLelc absence of apoub md handle** is diitrni^ from fljerr pcrfniaEed 
Jup (e_g T PL LXXXIU, T>pe AC) + 

3 a. PL LXXXVIL a and 3r mi Chip. XVII, p. jsi. 

4 Cf, PI. CLLX* 1 and *. and Chap r XXVIII. p. ^76 *j tJ , where Mr, Macka? notes thai glazed pottery firit 
appears in Mesopotamia akmt iooo b t f. and in Egypt not until Roman Time* 

* Fur TimSla* bodkin** comb, handle, etc.* cf. Pk CXXXJI F CXUII* and CLVI, and Chip. XXIV j 

fftf djppeUbp PL CLVJ, 16-9. 

1 See ntfrw T p. 315. 

T A complete razor of mother type with a sort of nrut-hiaul handle hu tin^e been found by Mr. Mackey. 
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like the earliest saws of Egypt, without any rake to the teeth, 1 which are very small, the 
chisels (PL CXXXV, i i—t6) arc of three types, om- of which, says Mr. Mackay (i.e. the 
type figured in PI, CXXXV, 1 2 and 13), is peculiar to the Indus Valley. 5 None of these 
chisels, be it observed, has a straight edge. Knives of bronze or copper arc surprisingly rare, 
possibly because, as i have already suggested, there was some religious objection to 
using metal for cutting up food, though it may be that some of the implements classified as 
spear-heads or daggers ought rather to be classified 33 knives. 

For toys the children had rattles, whistles, and day models of men and women, animals, 
binds, carts, and household articles, such as the baking pan figured in PI. CLlIl, t and 2 . 
Some of the animals had movable heads (PL CLIII, 39) ; whittles might take rhe form 
of birds (PL CLIII, 17 and 18); birds might be mounted on wheels and oxen might be 
yoked to toy carts (jfttf., No, -24). These little toy carta are particularly mttrefting as 
being among the earliest representations of wheeled vehicles known to us, approximately 
contemporary, that is to say, with the chariot depi&cd on a stone slab at Ur (f. 3200 fl.c., 
according to Mr, Woolley), and the model of a wagon from Anau.* Ihe toy carts from 
Mohenjo-daro are all of terra-cotta and for the moft part of the type shown by Mr. Mackay 
on PL CUV, where they are compared with the modern farm carts of Sind. There is 
a specimen, however, from I farappd made of copper, which seems as it it might rather 
have resembled the present day ckkad No doubt many other children’s top were made 
of less durable materials than terra-cotta, and have perished in the course of the ages. 

For games they had marbles and dice. The former arc of agate, onyx, slate, and other 
hard stones, sometimes very beautifully made. The dice are usually cubes like our modern 
European dice, not oblong like the modem Indian ones, and they differ from the latter also 
in the disposition of their numbers, 1 being opposite to 2, 3 to 4, and 5 to 6, whereas in modern 
dice 1 is opposite to 6, 2 to 5, and 3 to 4. 5 Mr. Mackay is of opinion that the bone pieces 
figured in PL C XXXI I, 19 and 20 and 12 to 45, which he calls “ rafting bones ", may also 
have been used in some game of chance, and he thinks also that the objects pictured 
in PL XIII, 3-6, and PL CLV, 11-25, which have been found in large numbers both at 
Mohcnjo-daro and at HarappI, were gamesmen,* As to the Jaft, I do not share his opinion. 
Without excluding the possibility' of their having been converted into gangsmen, my own 
view is that originally these objects were replicas in miniature of the large cult Jiitg&f and 
Uljh, such as those illuftrated in PL XTV, 3, 5, and 7, and that they- were meant to be carried 
as amulets on the person, juft as the little wavy rings figured in PL XItl, 9 it), were 
replicas on a small scale of the colossal cult ftone rings shown in PL XIV, £ and 8, and were 
similarly intended to serve as amulets. T 

The script which the Indus people invented tor their writing belongs to the same order 
as other quasi-piitographic scripts of this period, such as the Proto -F. la tm tic, Early Sumerian, 
Minoan, or Egyptian, but though the signs used in this script were, to a large extent, 
pictographic in their origin, they had long since become standardized and reduced to what 
Professor Lang don aptly describes as “ neat monumental forms ", so that in effect there are 
very few of the objefts portrayed that are now' susceptible of identification, though, on the 


1 Tn modem Indai) nm the rate of the i«th u the reverie of whu It ii in European ana. 

* Cf. Chap. XXV, P . jet. * See infra, Chap. XXVII, FF SS 4 ~f- 

* Cf. A&R. 1916-7. pi «Iii. 

s Bee Onp. XXVII, p. >3 *■ F< * £*“ in a 8 e ^ tt ' Ri S v *da, *=e Cami. Hill, tf India, eel. 1 . p. 10a and 
footnote, 

* Cf, Clap. XXVIJ, pp. S57- s - r Cf ' QwP- V ’ FP- 
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other hand, they are not so conventionalized by usage as to have become mere skrootyped 
summaries, as it were, like the cuneiform charaders of Mesopotamia, All the signs of the 
Indus script that are known to us have been tabulated by Mr, Sidney Smith and Mr C T 
Gadd m the Manual reproduced in Pis. CXIX to CXXIX, and along with each sign are 
given j/r externa the inscriptions in which that sign occurs, so that the student can perceive at 
a glance whether it is initial, medial, or filial, with what other signs it is associated, to what 
modifications it may have been subjected, etc. These inscriptions, which, he it observed, are all 
quite short are taken partly from the seals, dealings, and poncry fragments from Mohenjo-daro 
which arc figured in Pis. Cl I to CXVI and CXVLU, partly from analogous objects found 
at Htirappa which arc to be illustrated in a subsequent volume ; they do not include cither 
the texts on the copper tablets reproduced In Pis, CXV 1 J and CXV 1 II, the drawings of which 
had not been completed in time, or the minute characters engraved an certain bangles of 
vitrified clay to which allusion has already been made. Of dav tablets. Jet it be added 
such as were ordinarily used in Mesopotamia for letters and other lengthy documents, no 
trace has been found m the Indus Valley, and we rnusT: infer that, in place of clay, the Indus 
senbes employed less durable materials, such as birch bark, palm leaves, parchment, wood, 
0t clot " ;in >' ot * riu 'h would natural I y have perished in the course of the ages 

I he number of signs Uifcd in Messrs. Smith and Cadd’s Mutual is 396. bm among 
toese it may be that some have been differentiated which are really identical, the apparent 
differences between them being merely accidental, while others again (and there are many 
such) may be variants of this or that ago modified for purposes at which we can only guess. 

n fo h< J °h ber u al1k ' !{ 1S | po3Slb,c Thaf some Sl V liS have not been differentiated which 

JXl A vr h<? "Vi Wc . raJ > sure > tDO » ^ many more signs will be found to 
$Vt£il tne enisling list before it is complete. 

_?* f* r “ ture3 tiur , distinguish this Indus writing, the most diking perhaps are the 

them utfaJS* ?*2; 1 J* displayed, on the one hand, in modifying 

them by the addition of accents, strokes, or other simple expedients; on the othe/ in 

asm ming one sign with another m tlic form of conjunct, as is so frequently done in later 

oufti mhf' b ^ h ™ odtfiunM:i combinations art- not unknown, Mr. Smith points 

«' ” 5 n pe [' 0t ] bUt nowhere el9c arc employed so systematically 

smS nrnr « “ ,httt deSCrve F rticul ^ notice are the use this script makes of 

Pl5 clirtcXV £L h Ef’ Tl in 7 correft «V. th ' llIoftnHwl on 

* ■ !"l h C ™ en re P r °duced from impressions of the orimnals not from rh* 

W* 1 * themselves, while the scaling, ami other inscribe objects havfScn pbotaeranhtd 

d«c>, so that in eve,y case the inscriptions are to be read as (taTjSSjWS 

plates. Orduunly the direflion of the writing is rrom right to left, hut i'n cirtain cases it 

SnTn“hih.' ZT£Z 111 fro,n righ ' uUtin **** liM “i «-*«■» 


‘ in Inwripd™ „j m »Heh »« the obrene „i „ aK „r„„ ,„j ^ ^ , nJ . .. „ 
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I haf the script was not an alphabetic one is evident from the Lirgc numbers of iti signs- Script not 
r ° ’“’ I lt ™ ' ls *be ^ na)n phonetic, the majority 1 ot the signs standing Fur open or closed nlphahctic. 
syllables, and the remaindt r fim&iomng either a? complete ideograms or as determinatives 
to fix more precisely the requisite sound or meaning, :is such determinatives do in Sumerian. 1 
Inis, however, is no more than a surmise, prompted by what is known of other contemporary* 
scripts ; for, as a l»< 3 , none of the Indus signs, whether initial, medial, or final, can be 
identified with certainty as syllables, ideograms, or determinatives,* 

Resemblances, more or less Striking, can be traced between the Indus script and moil Relation to 
of the other quasi-piclographic scripts of Western Asia ami the Nearer Enft. Indeed, it is other scripts, 
a significant faft that of the several experts who have made a study of the Indus writing, 
each has commented on its resemblance to some other script, but :n each case the other script 
has been different — in one, Sumerian ; in another, Proto-Elamite ; in a third, Minoan ; 
in a fourth, Hi trite- Wc must be careful, however, not to let these obvious resemblances 
mislead us into imagining that the Indus script was direftfy borrowed from anv other country. 

The truth seerns to be that ail these scripts arc interrelated, but only up to a certain point. 

Their underlying principles are the same, and there is every likelihood that they all 
derived irom one common origin, which probably went far back into neolithic times ; 
but in each case they were just as individual in character, juft as peculiar to the people who 
evolved rhem, as were the languages they were designed to record. 

In Chap, XXII Professor Lnogdijn makes out a ft rang case for deriving the early Suggested 
BriJimT alphabet of India from this Indus script 3 ; but whether his hypothesis will be derivation of 

acceptable to Indian epigraphies remains to be seen. Prima facie there is a strong early Brhiimi 

presumption in favour of the lirihml alphabet having been evolved, like other alphabets, from Indus 
from a pictographic script, especially as it is now established that such a script had actually script, 
bcen in use on Indian soil ; and in this connection it is worth recalling that the derivation of 
this alphabet from picture signs was postulated by Sir .Alexander Cunningham two generations 
ago. Apart, moreover, from the resemblances traceable in Individual signs, this presumption 
receives further support from the faft that two of the moft chara^riftieTeatures of the Indus 
script, viz, the systematic use af accents or other diacritical adjuncts and the practice of 
combining one sign with another are also distinguishing features of later Indian alphabetic 
wnring, so that it seems as if, despite all changes in race and language, these inventions of 

the early scribes had managed somehow to survive the centuries- We should be careful, 


\f *•»« fegcndi cm tie futirjeofa 1 3 , rj?, 15J, and j 11 ; for usually Aandi it the extreme left of die text, in a position 
Where it mutt be Initial if the text ii t» be read from left to tight, but finil if from tight to left- Now, the four legend* 
referred to contain two fine*, and this tips etandi at the left of tbs 15 til one. It look*, therefore, as if it were on 
not a final sign, and os if the writing was from left to tight. In disc four ciaa, however, the second line appears to be 
independent oi the fitit; for. If we turn to Setii ;i and So, we find that, in the former, the sign ^ fiand* alone 
the left-hand sign of the fitit line, while in the latter it u wedged in a little below the line of the other signs. Evidently, 
in both these cues jt wo* the tail sign to be engraved and space could not be found for It at the end of the finis line. In 
Seal t|7, also, it ii cleat that the legend rum thus : ■ < t —<„ being the final ilpn and the writing 
On Seals a jy and Jo;, on the other hand, both lines appear tn rend from tight to left. See iho pp, 408, 4 39, 447, and 418. 

1 Professor Langdon notes, however, this sndj determinative* ire lacking in the earliest Sumerian teats from Jemdct 
N«r, the script of which, in his opinion, asnft elouly resemble* the Indus script. 

* Cf- Chap. XXII. 

1 According to Bd filer, whose theory hi* been generally accepted, she BrlhmJ alphabet ww of Semitic origin, and 
derived ultimate!;.' from a Phtetiician script. Cf. CHI., p. Si \ Bilhler, JmJiuit Ptletgrsfhit (Ciruadrio 
d. indoor. Phil). 
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however, not to attach overmuch weight to resemblances which may fo some extent result 
from coincidence, £ltll more careful not (o assume that, because the BrJhml letters may have 
derived their forms from these Indus signs, they also derived from Lhem their sound values ; 
tor the chances of their having done so are obviously very remote. Fortunately, this is 
a nutter ott which there is every hope of further light being thrown when some of the 
later prehistoric sites in Sind and the Derajat come to be excavated. 

Of the language of these texts little more can be said at present than that there is no 
reason for conncSjng it in any vny with Sanskrit. Ihe Indus civilization was pre-Aryan, 
and the Indus language or languages mu& have been pre-Aryan also. Possibly, one or 
other of them (if, as seems likely, there was more than one'' was Dravidic. 1 his, tar three 
reasons, seems a mnSt likely conjeftore—first, because Dravidic-speaking people were the 
precursors of the Aryans over most of Northern India and were the only people likely to have 
been in possession of a culture as advanced as the Indus culture ; secondly, because on the 
other side of the Kirthar Range and at no great distance from the Indus Valley the Brahuls 
of Baluchistan have preserved among themselves an island of Dravidic speech which may 
well be a relic from pre-Aryan times’ when Dravidic was perhaps the common language ot 
these parts ; thirdly, because the Dravidic languages being agglutinative, it is not 
unreasonable to look for a possible connexion between them and the agglutinative language 
of Sumer in the Indus Valley, which, aa we know, had many other close ties with Sumer. 
This is a conjecture, however, which there is no tangible evidence to support. The skeletal 
remains, as we shall presently see, point to the presence here of elements from four different 
races, viz. Proto-Auftralcids, Mediterraneans, Alpines, and Mongolo-Alpincs, but it is quite 
impossible to affirm whether any ot these spoke Dravidic. The Fast era A I pities .ire 
hardly likely to have done so, since there » no trace of their stock among the modern 
Dmvidic-speaking races of India. And we should naturally expccl the language of the 
Pro to-Australoids to have belonged to the Mundii rather than the Dravidic group. Western 
Alpines arc said to be itrongly represented among the Kanarrse-speaking peoples of the 
Western Dckhan and Mysore, but if racial characteristics can be taken into account in this 
problem of language, it is clearly the long-headed Mediterraneans who have the strong dt 
claim to a conneftion by blood with the Dravidians and are mcdl likely to have used a 
Dravidic speech. May it be that these same Mediterraneans—who are traceable across the 
whole south of the Afrasian belt — spoke agglutinative languages and that they, perhaps, 
more than any others, were the race at the back of this far-flung civilization of the 
Chalcolithic Age ? 

As far back as it has hitherto been possible to follow the £tory of Indian plastic and 
pictorial art, its outstanding feature has been its inveterate passion far the decorative— 
a passion which finds expression in filling up every available inch of space with rich exuberant 
designs, sometimes naturalise, sometimes highly conventionalized, but usually inspired by 
the flora and fauna of the jungle. During the historic period this love of ornament has 
dmra&erized every manifestation of Indian art, from the bas-reliefs of BhSrhut and San chi 
down to the modern silverwork of Benares or Tanjore, and it might have been expected that, 
when an earlier chapter of this art came to be revealed, we should find something of the same 
spirit running through it. This expe&ation has not been fulfilled. Of ornament for 
ornament's sake there is next to none, and what little there is, is not of a high order. Houses 
and public buildings may, as already remarked, have been lavishly decorated, but no trace 
of their decoration has survived. The weapons, implements, and utensils of everyday lite 
are for the mo£t part conspicuously plain, and, even when the pottery' is painted, its dull, 
commonplace designs have nothing in common with (he imaginative beauty of later Indian 
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ornament.’ Indeed, the fashioning and painting of pottery in the Indus valley was essentially 
a craft, not an art. There may have been a time when, like the early pottery of -Susa or Crete, 
it had some claim to be regarded as an art, but that could have been only in a much earlier 
phase ; for, when we meet it, it has long since degenerated into a mere trade product, devoid 
of all individuality'. The shapes of the vessels are praCfit.nl enough and well adapted, no 
doubt, to the uses to which they were put, but they miss altogether the subtle grace, for 
example, of Minoan vases, nor can their painted ornament compare for an instant with 
the bold, Stylish designs of the latter. 

Such arEj worthy of th^ n+uoe, as has survived at Mohenjcularo or Harappl, is chit fly Seal 
to be found on engraved seals, amulets, and other small objects. Of the seal engravings ensravmgo. 
the bcsl are those that portray such living animals as the artiif had an opportunity of Studying ; 
notably the humped bull, the buffalo, and the bison. Perhaps the moil remarkable of all 
is the bumped bull on Seal No. 337 (PL CXI), a replica of which is stamped on the cover 
of these volumes. Its engraver has obviously made a careful study of his subject and given 
us a faithful rendering of it, but he has done much more than this ; he has tempered^ realism 
with breadth of treatment and rcslrnint, and has brought out the dignity of the animal in a way 
that only the eye and hand of a true artist could have done ; nor has he scrupled to portray 
the two horns as if seen from the front, mainly no doubt for the sake of the balance they give 
to the whole composition, but partly perhaps because of the special religious significance 
attaching to pairs of horns. 

Sometimes the animals arc more frankly realistic and spirited- Such are the buffalo 
and bison on PI. CX, Nos. 304-6 and 308-25. The attitude of the former, with head raised 
in the act of bellowing, is a peculiarly characteristic one, and the way in which the head is 
turned slightly to one side bo as to show the full sweep of the great horns is very ciTetbvc. 

So, too, is the drawing of the bison on Sea! 318, with its powerful arched shoulders and 
relatively small hindquarters. If we compare these animals with others on these seals, such 
as the rhinoceros and tiger (Nos, 341-55). we cannot fill to perceive how for the latter (all 
short of them, the fact being that they lack altogether the convincing touch of truth which 
comes onlv from personal observation on the part of the artist. The same remark applies 
also to the manifold figures of unicorns 5 for, though there is an undoubted semblance of 
reality about these animals—enough at any rate to distinguish them from purely ehimened 
ones,' like those depicted on Seals 378-S2—nevertheless, by comparison with the humped 
bulls, buffaloes, and bison, they appear weak, characterless creatures, which we may be sure 

the engraver himself never set eyes on. ... ., — . .. . 

Animal figurines in the round are for the most part children’s playthings, with no more Fi*un» in 

claim to be regarded as works of art than such playthings usually have. Among them, *»«*«• 
however, are a few, designed as amulets or ornaments, that constitute notable exceptions. 

One is the powerfully modelled young bull of terra-cotta, illustrated in PJ, XC\ 11 , 23, 
the author of which, I suspeft, might have carried his handiwork .1 great deal further if he 
had so chosen. Another is the exquisite miniature of a mastiff-like Hound m steatite 
(PI XCVI, 17) ; and a third and fourth are two seated rams executed with equal skill in the 
same material (PL XCVII, 1 and 5). Then there is the little squired (PL XCVI, 7), also 
of faience, with purple-black Stripes down its back on a ground of blue. It is sifting up wuh 
tail erect, as a squirrel's tail generally is, eating something from between its forepaws. 

Probably it was an amulet, and seemingly a favourite one, since numerous specimens ot it 
have been found at both Mohenjo-Jaro and Harapp 3 , 

1 !t is ip he noted tint loin* Bowen, bud*, md leave—ahe mflft typical motifs ul later Indian ornament- are entirely 
xbteni from Indut art, though wamfifcs m not warning of (he k>Rw taprafe (Fi. CLVI11. 4 ™d *)- 
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The monkey pictured ip PL XCVI S 13, with its deejwet eyes and prominen t brow, lias an 
almoft Chinese look ; and the intricate carving of the pin-head in PL C LA III, 5, which takes 
the form of three monkeys embracing one anothcri is ako reminiscent of the same class of 
workmanship, though there is not the slightest reason for supposing that it was made elsewhere 
than in the Indus valley. In no sense can these objects be regarded as products of primitive 
or archaic art. Small as they are, they demonstrate a thorough comprehension of both 
workrin-thc-round and relief, and exhibit a spontaneity and truthfulness to nature, of which 
even Hellenic art might not have been ashamed. 

Human itatues When we turn from the animal to the human form, the meagreness of our material 
and iLatuettei makes it more difficult to estimate what the Indus arttft was capable of. The terra-cotta 
ui done- figurines are of no help \ for, whether genre or sacred, they ate all too roughly and carelessly 

iashbned to come within the category of art. The ftone images, too, are few and sadly 
mutilated ; indeed, the only ones in a tolerable ftate of preservation are the three figured in 
Pis. XCVIII, XC1X, 4—6, and C, 1—and described in detail by Mr. M a duty on 
pp. 3^6-9, Of these the hrit k of fteatite finished with a coating of hard white pafte* Jt 
represents someone seemingly in the pose of a yogi, and it is tor this reason that the eyelids 
are more than half closed and the eyes looking downward to the lip of the nose. I do not, 
however, think that the thick lips, broad- based nose, low forehead, and short, shin ted neck 
are meant to reproduce the features of any individual ; nor do I think that this head is typical 
of any particular racial stock. Probably it represents nothing more than a conventional type 
of deity or religious teacher in vogue at the time. Images such as thig n with coarse, unmeaning 
features, have been turned out in countless numbers and for countless generations by Indian 
craftsmen^—images o! the Join firthamkaras, of die Buddha and the BodMsattva*, of Krishna, 
Vishnu, Siva, and a ho ft of other deities- Asa rule, they art mere repetitions of a standard type of 
image familiar to everyone, and the less originality they possess, the better do they sell. To judge 
the art cf ihc day by the standard of such images would be wholly misleading ; and in my view 
ir would probably be equally misleading if wc were to attempt to estimate the character of the 
Indus sculpture from the statuette before us. Very different is the head figured on PI. XCIX, 
4-fi. Here the prominent cheekbones, wide, thin-lipped mouth and other features leave no room 
for doubt that this was a portrait head, and when the nose and eyes were intact* we can well 
believe that the likeness was a tolerably good one. It is strange, though, that the sculptor 
should have been content with such conventional! saucer-Jike cars* when he obviously had 
the power to do so much better. It looks as if there must have been some particular reason for 
this curious distortion, which is found in the other heads also, though what the reason was 
it k hard to guessd It k worth observing, hem ever, that the few examples we possess of 
hands are also very crudely modelled, as if the sculptor, in the manner of Auguftm John, 
deemed them hardly worth attention. In the seated image figured on PL C. 1 -j, this dcfe£t 
is very marked, but ir should be noticed that in this case the left arm and hand, which look 
especially malformed, are supposed to be hidden beneath the garment which the figure is 
wearing ^rd which, a$ may be seen from the back view of the statue, passed over the left 
shoulder and under the right. Moreover* it is probable that the garment itself was originally 
painted in Colours which would materially help to lessen the seeming deformity. For the 
reft, the sculptor has displayed noteworthy skill in the modelling of the bare right arm, 
shoulder* and cheft, and in imparting a certain softness of texture to the flesh. 

Bronze figurine The only oeher sculpture m the round from Mohcnjo-daro that claims notice here is the 
of dincmg-girL bronze dandng-girl of PL XCIV, 6—8+ This is a small figurine of rather rough workmanship 

1 The hole in the centre of the car is evidently intended for Nome attachigmn which rmj? have concealed 
the i ha pelesistess of the ear but does not ciCLiie in 
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with disproportionately long; arms and legs. Almost indeed, it is a caricature, but, [ike a good 
caricature, it gives a vivid impression of the young aboriginal nautcb girl, her band on hip in 
half-impudent posture* and legs slightly forward* as she beats time to the musk with her feet. 

Smalt, too* as this figurine is, the modelling of the hack, hips, and buttocks is quite effective 
(I P L Xt IV, 8), and in $pifc of obvious defeats shows sound observation on the part of the artiiT 

And now we come to two small fh turtles which are more surprising even than the Two stone 
mailer! y engraving of the bull Stamped on the covers of these two volumes* These two »t*tueit« fro ns 
sculpture?! which are reproduced in Pis. X and XI, were found in Arfttft of the Chakolithic Harappi. 

Age at Hamppl* When I first saw them 1 found it difficult to believe that they were 
prehistoric ; they seemed so completely to upset all established ideas about early art* 

Modelling such as this was unknown in the ancient world up to the Hellenistic age of Greece, 

and I ibought* therefore, that some mistake must surely have been made ; that these figures 

belonged to the IndoTkeek, Scythian, or Parthian period in the Fanjtb, and somehow or other 

had found their way into levels some 3*000 years older than those to which they properly 

belonged. This, too, I expeft, will be the fir£f idea of everyone else who is familiar with the 

history of early sculpture. Let us* however, look at the facts. One of these statuettes Circuxnstances 

(PL X) was unearthed by Mr, M* S* Vats among remains of the third or fourth slnitum in ol finding 

a part of the rite where no objects whatever of the historic age have appeared. 1 The other 

(PL XI) was discovered by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni in the fourth or filth stratum in 

a different part of the site, hut, again, at a spot where none but prehistoric remains have come 

to light. Now it is possibly though the possibility is remote, that one of these two Statuettes 

might at some time or other have worked its way down through 6 to 10 feet of ruined masonry 

and pottery into the older strata ; but that two should have done this in different parts of the 

site, and that these two should be the only objects of a later age found under the layers of 

prehistoric debris, is well-nigh incredible. 

Let us consider, further, the internal evidence afforded by the statuettes themselves. Evidence of 
And first as to their materials. The statuette on PL X is of fine red stone, the other of dark material# and 
grey slate. Now,, there was no ilonc obtainable at Harappa or anywhere near it* Whatever ilone todu&qtm. 
was heeded there had to be brought from great distances, "Where the particular kinds of stone 
we are discussing came from we do not know, but we do know that during the prehistoric age 
they were being imported and used for other objefts besides the statuettes, while on the other 
hand there is no evidence to suggest that they were Still being imported here 3,000 
years later. Moreover, among the multitudes of Indo-HeHemftic sculptures in the Faiijib 
and on the North-Weft Frontier there is not one, so far as I am aware, that h made from either 
of these Stones. Then* as to technique. In both statuettes, it will be observed, there are 
socket-holes- in the neck and shoulders for the attachment of the head and arms, which were 
made in separate pieces ; ■ and in both, moreover, the nipples of the breasts were made 
independently and fixed in with cement. So far as I know, this technique is without parallel 
among Slone sculptors of the historic period, whether of the Indo^Hdlenibntic or any other 
school. On the other hand, it h also unexampled at Mohenjo-daro, though this in any case 
would hardly surprise us T since the technique in question is one that is specially suited to small 
statuettes rather than to larger images like those of Mohenjo-ebro* which offer much less risk 
of breakage. There is another point of technique that is also significant* In the red slone 
statuette (PI. X) there is a large circular depression in front of each shoulder, with a smaller 
circular protuberance broken off in the middle of it* What these depressions were for is 

I There u one mound cnly at Hanpfi on which a few remain 1 of the early Gupta peri«i were found, I heic 
rtmiiiw include some tcm-cotta purine^ but of a totally wltk the fb tuctief we are diatuwa^, 
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not dear. They look as if they were intended to be inlaid with circular ornaments something 
like the circlets in the same position on the prehistoric terra-cotta figurine from BaMchiftin 
which is illustrated in PL XII, \'o. 5, This, however, is beside the point. What 1 
wish to draw attention to is that these depressions were made with a tubular drill, and 
that the tubular drill was habitually used by stone workers in the prehistoric, but rarely, 
it ever, in the historic age. 

Thirdly, as to ftyle. 1 he treatment of the red shone torso (PI. X; could hardly be simpler 
or more diredt. Hie pose is a frontal one with shoulder., welt hack and abdomen slightly 
prominent ; but the beauty of this little flatuette is in the refined and wonderfully truthful 
modelling ot the fleshy parts. Observe, for example, in P|. X, c and d, the subtle flattening 
ot the buttocks and the clever little dimples of the poitcrior superior spines of the ilium. 

___ This is work of which a Greek of the fourth century b.c. 

might well have been proud. And yet the set of 
the figure, with its rather pronounced abdomen, is 
chara&eri&icalJy Indian, not Greek ; and even if Creek 
influence could be proved, it would have to be admitted 
that the execution is Indian, The other statuette (PL Xl) 
is of an entirely different order. It is the figure of a 
dancer standing on his right leg, with the body from the 
waist upwards bent well round to the left, both arms 
thrown out in the same direction, and the left leg raised 
high in front. The pose of the dancer, which ii full of 
movement and swing, is shown in the accompanying 
sketch (big. 1). Although its contours arc soft and 
effeminate, the figure is that of a mule, and it seems likely 
that it was i thy phallic, since the membruv} virile was made 
in a separate piece. I infer, too, from the abnormal 
thickness of the neck, 1 that the dancer was three-hcadcd 
or at any rate three-faced, and I conjcfture that he may 
represent the youthful Siva Natanya, On the other 
hand, it i$ possible that the head was that of an animal. 
\\ hitever it may have been, no parallel to this statuette is 
(o be found among Indian sculptures of the historic period. 
Indeed, what we have to try and realize, not only about 
this but about the other &iatuettc as well, is that, altogether 
apart from the eircimiftances of their finding, it is 
almoft as difficult to account for them on the assumption that they belong to the historic as 
it is cn the assumption that thev belong to the prehistoric age, ' Of the influence exerted 
bv Greek art in the North-\\ eft ot India, there are hundreds of examples among the sculptures 
of the Scytho-Parthtan and Kushan periods ; but one and all are radically dissimilar from 
these two statuettes. They give us the form, not the substance, of Greek art. Superficially, 
they call to mind the Hellenistic prototypes ol which thev are to some extent transcripts ■ 
and they possess besides many merits of their own in which Hellenic inspiration had no part! 
Hut they miss altogether that charafterifHc genius ot the Greek which delighted in anatomical 
truth and took infinite pain* to express it convincingly. Now, in these two statuettes it is jusl 
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this anatomical truth that h so startling ; that makes us wonder whether, in this idl-important 
matter, Greek artistry could possibly have been anticipated by sculptors of a far-off age on the 
banks of the Indus. We know definitely that the Indus engraver could anticipate the Greek 
i n the delineation of animal ibrm> and if we compare the statuette of PL X with, for example, 
Seal 33% we must admit that there h a certain kinship between the two, bath in the 
“monumental 11 treatment of the figures as a whole and in the perfection of their anatomical 
details* Fsperfenced sculptors whom I have consulted on the subject take the view that 
an artiit who could engrave the seal in question would have had little difficulty in carving the 
statuette ; archceologiils will probably take another view and prefer to wait for further 
discoveries before committing themselves- 
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R ELICS of a religious charader art remarkably few, whether at Mnhaijo-daro or 
Harappa, Certain ftru&ures, as we have already wren,* may have served as temples 
or religious buildings of some sort or other, but nothing now remains in them— 
neither shrined nor altars nor tiatues nor cult objeds—to prove what their purpose was ; 
nor is there a slrudural monument of any kind at either of these sites which can positively 
he said to have had a sacred character. Indeed, all that we have to go on in endeavouring 
to term an idea of the religion of the people L the engraved seals found in abundance among 
the ruins, an inconsiderable number of clay sealings and copper tablets, a variety of small 
figurines of terra-cotta, faience, and metal, and a few stone images in the round. 

Meagre, however, as these materials are, they are beyond price to the Student of Indian 
religion, in that they furnish the only authentic and contemporary evidence wc possess 
regarding the religious beliefs of the pHsAnnns. Much, it is true, about these beliefs is 
contained in late Vedic and poft-Vedic literature, and this vast Morehouse of information 
may prove invaluable, when once it becomes possible to discriminate more clearly between 
what is Aryan and what is non-Aryan. Up to the present, however, the efforts made by 
scholars in this direction have led only to conflicting and inconclusive results, the inferences 
drawn bv some being diametrically opposed to those drawn by others. Thus, Monier 
Williams and Hopkins, taking the common!v accepted view, regard the contribution made to 
Hinduism by the Dravidian or other pre-Aryan races as almost a negligible quantity, or 
perhaps even worse than negligible, since in their eftimillion it comprised only the moft 
barbaric and degrading features of Hinduism * Oppcrt, on the contrary, placed the religion 
of the non-Aryans on an altogether higher plane, “ They believed," he writes, "in the 
existence of one supreme spirit of Heaven, with whom was associated and admitted to an equal, 
and eventually even superior share of power, the Goddess of Earth. Both ruled supreme 
over the good as well as the evil spirits who disturbed and tortured men ; over men and the 
entire world. Associated with this doctrine was a belief in the transmigration of souls after 
death," * Which of these two estimates is nearer to the truth can now only be decided by 

» Cf. Chip, III, pp. It-}. 

i Cf, for « sample. Monier Williams. ReFtpttn Tktagit an* I aft it Mia, pp. 57-?, and Hopkins, Tir Riltgiwt 
of Mia. p. 54a. 

* CF. Oppen, fir OriginalMaiilanti tf Mia, p. 574. in regard to the Earth or Mother Goddess, see pp. 4 9-5 2 
bdaw. Parent)] dollv, it b worth remarking that Oppcrt connected the n un-Aryan Draridiani with “ the great Tu nnim 
ncD| w hfch then reigned over civilised Ask, with Mesopotamia as their centre", and he traced their religion* beliefs 
to the tame source. 
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the discover)- of athial monuments of the pre-Aryan period. \ *»“ ,a L |' at lhV; ;' sb ** n ^\ 
mii tennis from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa with such surpassing intereft—an interest that 
will still further he enhanced if and when the legends engraved upon many of them can 
be deciphered. 


The Grcat Mother Codubs 

Among these materials the brft that demand attention are a large number of female Fj^unne. of 
figurines of terra-cotta, etc., of the types illustrated m Pis* XII, XCI\, and \k\ . buch 
fi^rines are found both at Mohcnjodaro and Harapj*, and are pardided as we shall art. 
by kindred examples from the neighbouring country ot Baluchisbln. Some oMhcm k 
woman kneading dough or holding a dish of cakes m her arms (11. XCY, «i), are pro »b 1 
merely toys, without any religious meaning. Others, with children m thur arr^ 

(PL XCV, no) or in a Slate of pregnancy (PI. XCY , 1+, anu jo), may be assume* « 

Unto offerings, perhaps with a magical significance, for the purpose of ***£*!*£*% 
though the possibility of the latter being npotropaic in charter mu.I not be lost Sl @ hc °/> 
sine/ it is Wdl known that in same parts of India a pregnant woman, Ufa a new-born chdd 
0 - i corpse is regarded as tabood and that she is also peculiarly liable to \k attacked b ; evil 
spirited The great majority, however, of these figuring portray m vay 
generally uniform type, viz. a Standing and almost nude Icmlc, weanng a band or girdle 
about her loins with elaborate head-dress and collar, and occasionally with ornamental -heck 
cones and a lung necklace. In many of these figurines the ear ornaments take rhe form 
shell-like cups suspended bv bands on either side ot the head while the head-dress a.bo e s 
more or lessLxent-shaped (Pis. XCV, 6, 7 , 3 , and 1 3 i XCIV, t, 5 , and ^ v , * 

or ends m points in II. XI i- i t tkraj* SimUif 

The figurines of the goddess from Baluchi are ot two types, both diffmng t.om those ^ f ^ 

of the Indus Valley, in that they arc not full length images, but cons,Sf of Ilead1 and body 
only ending in a flat base, like many such images ot M moan and Mvcemeim origin In 
the 5 first n-pe the free is pinchcd-In like a bird’s and the goddess wears tong and generally 
elaborate necklaces with shell or other pendants atta^d—features which ^ 
to the Indus figurines ; but the hands are ^own resting either on xtevnuA or on thc breast., 
which as a rule are not prominent (FI. XU, -Ww of this type were recovered 

bv Sir Aurel Stein at Kulli and Mehl, at the latter ol which sites they were found along with 
oiher obieite in Chalcolkhic burials. The pottery associated with them differs in idyle from 
?te"omrnon red-and-black painted ware of Mohcnj~faro andHare p* which is also found on 
certain sites in Northern Boluchiftan, but whether it is earlier, contemporary, nr later has 
vet to be determined. The second type, which comes from Xaudan!, M ughal-ghupvfr, 
and Fcrirmo-ghundai in Zhob, belongs also to the Ualcol.thiC Age, but ^shoun b> he 
"t tt 1. accompanvinc it to be decidedly later than the firid. In this type (PL XII, 6- o) 
the goddess wears a sort of hood over her head and a senes of neck aces or 
very- formally and sometimes appearing like a tippet or like the peroral of the rhrec-faced 

J S WLvTrti, P . ay,, Thh uboo be nun-tad like »iaftO-i 
ire ts%ea igiinit n. 

* Cf. ERE. iW., p. 14 +. 

* Fur fulkrdettiii ftfilwse fcuwk figunflawe pp. |}8 S. «/«* . _ . 

* F,.g. Eviuu, TAr PtUaef MiMi <it K*bi» f|VuL ii. fi*- i^Ji P- J4°* 1|J ’ FP 1 ^ * n fS PP 

pL „{, wKisre the Mother Goddeu i, holding up in inftnt, perhap, her own. 
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god described below. Her face, inftead of being hird-Iike, is flat and horribly grotesque, 
with high forehead, cavernous eyes, and distorted mouth, (loth of these legless types suggeft 
a parallel with the Inter images of the Earth Goddess, in which she is portrayed half emerging 
from the ground, and it may be that this in tact was the idea underlyi ng all the half or three- 
quarter length figurines of this goddess. While, however, there is nothing at all repulsive 
in the aspect of the earlier type, the later type is dearly intended to inspire horror and can 
hardly fail to remind m of the terrible and loathly images of the malignant Kali, of which 
these figurines may be taken to be an early prototype. 1 * 

Now, it is well known that female statuettes akin to these from the Indus Valley and 
Baluchi illn have been found in large numbers and over a wide range of countries between 
Persia and the jEgean, notably in Elam, Mesopotamia, Transcaspia, Asia Minor, Syria and 
Palestine, Cyprus, Crete, the Cyclades, the Balkans, and Egypt. 3 * * 6 In some of these countries 
they appear kter or more spasmodically than in others, bur there seems little doubt that the 
various groups are traceable, if not dircftly to a common origin, at any rate to a community 
of religious ideas shared by the countries where they are found ; and the generally accepted 
view concerning them is that they represent the great Mother or Nature Goddess,' 1 whose 
cult h believed to hive originated in Anatolia (probably in Phrygia) and spread thence 
throughout most of Western Asia.* The correspondence, however, he tween these figurines 
and those found on the bank? of the Indus is such that it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the latter also represented a Mother or Nature Goddess^ and served the same purpose as 
their counterparts in the West, viz, either aa votive offerings q or, less probably, as cult images 
for household shrines ; and this conclusion is strengthened by the fait that the range of these 
figurines now extends practically without a break from the Indus to the Nile, over tracb 
that are not only geographically continuous but which in the Chaleo)ithie Age were united 
by common bonds of culture. Even, however, without the analogy of these images from 
Western Asia, there would be a slrong presumption in favour of the examples from 


1 Kail h portrayed with ernaria(ed body* r garland of liulli rmmd her licek, and her tongue Idlimg out from her 

wide mouth. Cf. ERE. v, itfj. 

* For die antiquity of the Mother Goddns euk in the** «vml countries* tee Myra in Crard. Awe. Mil,, val. i + p. 91 - 
Famtllp Gfwrr jwI BaSy/ftr* pp. 8jHgii fc Whether Mjtei ii right la fitting tbt the cult was unknown in Babylonia 
until the time of Hammurabi ii questionable, Langdro {CAN. p_ 444) apeak* of Nippur m bemg the 11 preJiikark 
*=At of the worship of the Earth Mother ” p and Dc Morgan {PrtkWmU hUm. p. 25:0) tm *m the cult 10 1 very much 
earlier age than Haitiraonbi in Chaldea and Sunana. 

1 Ako known sls fhe u Lmdy of the Under warid *' and Mother Farrh 

1 Myra, lor. dt,* i* of opinion that the cetk travelled front Aiutulja or Syria to Me^pquiiiia ; Dc Morgen tfoqt 
it tmdlad from the tatter country we*fr*atd. Im existence in the Indui Valky and EMuchirtin during the Qulcolithie 
period pmvn that the cull Ltd a much wider diftakm at chat period than hai hitherto been supposed. Whoever it, 
ciadle, it milk have been spread over the Near and Mld.dk Ea & in the Neolithic, if not in the Fabcolithk age. 

6 Neither in the Eaft nor in the West b it pwribk to affirm whether during the Chakolkhli: Age these figure* 
represent one and the same godded* or what weie then regarded M a number of separate divinities with different names. 
But* prorisitmaliy, wc ire jollied in regarding them a# images of one great Nature or Mather Go&k*, Jirft u the 
euunilesi GxXmflsdemts in India fewky f though diikin pished by different name*, art of one and the same 

pmvef T Cf. Ntkdnti* Tht JUBptXi pp. 

* One of these figurine* hai her right hind raised fci the forehead am if in the gdW pf prayer or reverence. 
Ttlia partknbr one may represent a priefttw or votary rather than a godden; in this ccmnecdofi, heweve?, St mny be 
recalled that iu the Berlin Muscqm there Ei 1 bronze figurine of Mine™ origin with the right hand tailed In puerilely 
the same gesture and with p trip'e coil of mates tailing down her hick—an attribute that lomewhai niiliiaiei againft the 
rouge being that of a votary or a prwfteu. Qfi Arthur Irani, Tie P*krr « flfinet, yqL p. 507 and fig. 36;. 
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Muhenjo-daro, HanappI, and BaftkMAln being effigies of the great Mother Goddess or of 
one or Other of her local rnimfe&itticma. For in no country in the world has the worship Antiqmty and 
of the Divine Mother been from time immemorial so deep-rooted and ubiquitous as in India, importance 
Her shrines arc found in cverv town and hamlet throughout the length and breadth ol the 
land. She is the " Mother " or “ Great Mother ” and prototype of the power (j>r<ikritf) 
which developed into that of Saltti. 1 Her representatives are the Gramadevatas, the village 
goddesses whose names are legion and whose local attributes may vary, hut who one and all 
are personifications of the same power. 5 Every village has its own particular goddess, to 
whom rich and poor alike look for protection and" whose worship often takes the place of every 
other creed. She is as much to be dreaded as the Magna Mater ; but it is she who wards 
off evil spirits, who is the author of fertility,* dispenser of life and giver of all tilings.* 

Nowadays, these Gramadevatas are represented generally by rudely carved images, but 
sometimes by mere symbols such as a stone, while occasionally their shrine* are quite empty. - ' 

That, tike the Mother Goddesses of Western Asia, they originated in a matriarchal slate of 

Society, is a highly reasonable supposition,* but, however this mav be, there can be no 

question that they held a pre-eminent position among the national deities of the non-Aryan 

population. 5 This is indicated alike by the popularity' of their cults among the primitive tribes. In non-Aryan 

and by the fact that the leading parts in their ritual and ceremonies are taken, not by Brahmans, character. 

but by low-caite Pariahs—members of some of the old tribes who are supposed to know how 

to win the ear of the goddess.* Some of the pre-Aryan tribes have never really come within 

the fold of Hinduism, and among these tribes the worship of the Mother or Earth Goddess 

is especially strong.* As a {aft, there is no example of the ancient Aryans, whether in India 

or elsewhere, having elevated a female deity to the supreme position occupied by these Mother 

Goddesses- 1 " In Vedic mythology goddesses played only a subordinate part ; the principal 

deities were exclusively male, and it was solely by virtue of their position as consorts of these 

male gods that the female deities acquired their influence. Prilhivt, the Earth Goddess 

of the Vedic Aryans, was a figure quite distinct from the Great Earth or Mother Goddess 

of the older peoples, 11 She was, it is true, personified as a deity even in the Rigveda, sometimes 

alone, sometimes in conjunftion with the Sky, 1 * and she was invoked for her blessings, but 

1 Cf. Guflai- Oppert, fit Original UhiAiMtti of inJia, pp- 449 * + 5 a < ^ S°+ - 

1 In Gujarat alone Mnnter WDtimu conn red mote ihin 140 of Am Grtnudcf-iiia, each with a different name, 
and In the Madras President:;.- these tit ten times tt many. Cf. Oppert, op. dt„ pp. 41H and 457 ; Mamcr Williams, 
op. dr. p. 1JT- She it known tu Mats. AmbS, Aromi. Ambimil. Mahimil. J.igadtmbl Devi, and by myriad other 

MOJO, 

J The Great Mother Goddess of Asia Minor. Ishtjir and Ilia, appear to be definitely mociated with vegetation 
tnlu. For the conneftinn of the Indian ! >uTgi with vegetation, see R. P. Chanda, I*Jt Aryan Rem, pp. 1 Jt-j, 

* Cf. Oppert. op. tit., pp. 4 ji-J and 459. 

* Cf. M oilier WlUiimj, RiTitngit Lift in InJin, pL i. p, ai*. 

* Cf. Hophitu, Til Rttipan 4 India, p. 544. where he ipeiG of matriarchy creeping into Hinduism from the 
Southern Wild Tribes: and Hall. Tit CM&tnlin* ifGrtttt in lit Bn war A s * t pp 171S- Matriarchy Mm nut 
a feature of Aryan society ; whether it was ever a feature of' Semitic society is a moot point. Fiofenar Pa ton tries 
t different (jeif from Hill. Cf. Chanda. In As-Aryan Rate I. pp. IjG— 1 . 

T Oppert, Op, tiL, pp. 450, 45 r, Joy, J»|. 

* Crwkc, op, cit„ p, 47- 

* Cf. Guifcrv Oppert. op. rit., p. 456. 

19 Cl. Famell, Grttti and Baij/jt, pp. Oppert, op. dt.. p. 597 - 

u Equally impossible is it to find sit the early Mesopotamian religion a parallel fig 115 ' 10 *•« I*™"* 1 or PrithivT. 

Famell, ap, dt, p. 114. Cf. Oppert. ap. tit., p. 401- - . . . 

19 Macdonell and Keith, i'tdit Imtrx, it, p. *7. "7 ^ JJ. 
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it was not until later, when Aryans and pre-Aryans had amalgamated, that her worship came 
to resemble that of the older Goddess, 1 

Evident* of Apart from the terra-cotta figurines described above and dealt with more tully by 

sen ling from Mr. Macfcav in Chapter XVVII, the cult of the Earth or Mother Goddess n evidenced by 

lUrappi. a remarkable oblong sealing from Harappa (PL XII, 1l), on which a nude- 1 female figure is 

depided upside down with legs apart and with a plant issuing from her womb. Hus figure 
is at the right extremitv of the obverse face. At the left end of the same face and separated 
from It bv an inscription of sin letters are a pair of animal " genii ", of which I shall have 
more to say presently. On the reverse side the same inscription is repeated, and to the left 
of it are the figures of a man and woman, the former standing with a sickle-shaped knife in 
his right hand, the latter seated on the ground with hands raised in an attitude of supplication. 
Evidently, the man is preparing to kill the woman, and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
scene Is Intended to portray a human sacrifice * connected with the Earth Goddess depicted on 
the other side, with whom we must also associate the two genii, whom 1 take to be miniftnuits 
of the Deity, Although unique, so far as I am aware, in India, this striking representation 
of the Earth Goddess with a plant growing from her womb is not unnatural, and is closely 

paralleled bv a terra-cotta relief of the early Gupta age, from BhltS in the Unite J Provinces, 

on which the Goddess is shown with her legs in much the same posture, but with a lotus 
issuing from her neck instead of from her womb. 1 


The Mao God 

Male god, the Side by aide with this Earth or Mother Goddess there appears at Mohenjo-daro a male 

prototype of the god, who is recognizable at once as a prototype of the historic Siva. He is strikingly 
historic Siva. portrayed on the roughly carved seal illustrated in PL XU, 17, which has been recently 
brought to light by Mr. Mackay,* The God, who is three-faced, is seated on a low Indian throne 
in a typical attitude of with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, and toes turned 

downwards. His arms are outstretched, his hands, with thumbs to front, resting on his 
knees. From wri£t to shoulder the arms are covered with bangles, eight smaller and three 
larger ; over his breast is a triangular peiloral or perhaps a series of necklaces or torques, 
like those on the later class of Goddess figurines from Baluchistan " ; and round his waist: 
a double band. The lower limbs are bare and the phallus ( Urdhvamtdhr<T) seemingly exposed, 
hut it is possible that what appears to be the phallus is in reality the end of the waist band. 
Crowning his head is a pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress. To either side of the god 
arc four animals, an elephant and tiger on his proper right, a rhinoceros and buffalo on his 
left. Beneath the rhrone are two deer Standing with heads regardant and horns turned to 
the centre. At the tap of the seal is an inscription of seven letters, the last of which, for lack 
of room at the right-hand top corner, has been placed between the elephant and the tiger, 

1 Crecle, Rtfiptu fWiiW vf N&tktrm lmiU m pp, 4.^7. 

* In cunncc^no with the nudity of the Earth GcxHtsa, it h worth nailing tint Sn limes of drangh,! wt?men are 

laid Ip go id the fielda ut night and ihrip thcmacl™ nikd. Two then ynlic Ip a plongti, nad 1 third drives 

it, oiling on the Earth Mather for hdp, Grade, op, cii., p. 71. 

1 For human sacrifice epnoeded wttli the Mother Gi.ddthi, net Barth, TAr Jtrfigimi cf Im£* r p r 104 ; Hopkins 
ep, ciL, pp. 5 jB and jjt. For the change frnPi hnipaii to animal sacrifices see Hopkipit op. dt., p, 304, 

* Cf. -Vis’Jf, 1911- i 2 r pL xtiii, 4=. 

1 I am indebted to Mr* Mackay for pmubrirm TO reproduce not cdy thk important seal, but alio the wren obje^b 
figured in Fk XII* 1B and 22 ; XIII f 1 j, 23, 24, and 25 ; XtV, j T all of which have hem unearthed by \um at 
M bhrnjo-dam ao OB 1927* 

* Cf. above, p, 49. Mil this pectoral or bftdlphic be <nirmrifted with tk ■f(tr > 4v4^ w brea£t.jiLil£ T which with ibis 
flfictai bc^ntLc an amulet againA ihs p vwm of evti ? Cf. Mario* Wtllkmi, op + cit, p. 204. 
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From .he for^g h wiU be «n ^ *« * 

In the firS place, he .* ^ nr five frees and always with three / 

tim« Siva was portrayed with one thr _, ' ^ ^ h#biftia tiv represented hy a three- 

xml that the familiar triad oi Sn.BraM ^ w j^ out BrahmS a „J Vishnu—there ,5 a fine 

fared image. Of ihe three-feced Sira-rha a, _ Mount A bu,» and other eaamples ate 

example »»»« the ruined templ« of Oev^CT^ * m ,mtilyoncxt Melehen, nor 

illustrated in T. A. GopirUdtu ,he Gotik Falla in the Belgaum Diatnrt. 

Kllveripalckam in the N. Are ? Plftna, »n Mh ^ ^ w «. not a eommon 

and a third at Chatorgarh m Udmpur StaK 0| ,h c images repteonnng 

one am! mar have been produced underrtut , hc , hrc e-faced deity on our 

♦he triad. Indeed, the question P resCnt f . , rolled into one, I do not mean by 

Mohcnio-daro soil w not a syncretic torm ° J Wlth the dodrine of the absolute * bad 

this that the philosophic idea at » MS? ** the cult of this p^ncubr god-^ 

taken shape * this early F*nod, ^ ^PF amalgamated with other cults, and 

call him & or by whatever name « Ww ■ ^ of one . l n support of this 

that the faift was signified by giving h _ - , ttia j or trinity is a very old one in 

sugsie^lion it is to be recalled that me c? n «p _ - od that it assumed a philosophic 

IndL* though it was possibly not uti» _ . hcr ^ such triads as those of Sb. Shaimshy 

Lea, and that it was equally old in Mesoporam.awhcre. ln this three-faced 

Sbtar or of Ann, Ko.il xnd Ex .hi some iteb ~T~f’ 

God fn' r ' MohenjoJxro, Aerrfore, « £ god u-a> provided «*■' P ,urJ '> 

ja? 2 iiMssaS r' 1 - «. - - * *§± 

*'* ^ ".ITr-pS «* 

Sendld 2 -te' r: FJZuSXZE* *&+• ^ 

and selt-mortlfier, whence hi . , f rt t, «ta be underftoQd « the had*.« ifi Ae Mihcil 

metonei hr <***"** “J ?n a U in Hie »«UW. *• ^ ‘V *U 

2 K~ -*■ *" “ k " c :r—^^ ^ ^ tbe 

thE pLgUie crnWun. ol S*» . ]f AH u ««»«P uon td[tmn it SlrrJlli 

JinIo» "ver the four v*n«i rf^ of ^ d^ity. jrft« on the e.p-td ^ ^ ^ 

■ C ' D1L Toil, tat h. d» »« ~d‘ ‘j rrj», dum-taW -Jpo* 

^■V, P ,e : m ^“ fc • 

0 1 > cf. Motto Williams, op. at -» F- Sj ' 
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yoga wii the attainment of union (jwj#) 1 with the god by mental discipline and concentration * 
but it was also the means of acquiring miraculous powers, and hence in course of time the 
yogi came to be regarded as a magician, miracle-monger, and charlatan. I.ike bimsm 
itself, yoga had its origin among the pre-Aryan population, and this explains why it was not 
until the Epic Period 8 that it came to play an important rble in Indo-Aryan religion. Even 
before the discovery of this seal Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chmda had pointed out that the 
head of the male sfcitue from Mohcnjo-daro illustrated in PL XCVIJ 1 has its eyes concentered 
on the tip of the nose, and had concluded—with remarkable intuition—that it was portrayed 
in an attitude of yoga, Probably it is the statue of a pried or may be of a king-prieft, since 
it lacks the horns which would naturally be expedited if it were a figure of the deity' himself. 
That it possessed a religious or quasi-religious character is suggested by the distinctive trefoil 
patterning of its robe—a motif which in Sumer is reserved for objects of a sacral nature.* 
A deity in the same yogi attitude is also depifled on a small Faience sealing from Mohcnjo-daro 
{FIs, CXYI, 29, and CXVHI, 11), but in this case there is a kneeling Naga, to cither side of 
him with hands uplifted in prayer,' Whether this deity is three-faced or not the sealing is 
too defaced to show, but it is noteworthy that on another seal lately found at Mohcnjo-daro 
a deity is portrayed in the same posture with one face only. As already remarked, Siv* may 
be represented with one, three, four, or more faces, but that his prehistoric prototype also 
had a variable number of faces obviously cannot be taken for granted. It may be that the 
god on all three seals is one and the same, but it may also be that the yoga attitude 
was transferred to other deities as well. 

Lard of tb® Siva is not only prince of Yogis ; he is also lord of the beasts (palttpct/. r), and it 

b«iti. is seemingly in reference to this aspedf of his nature that the four animals — the elephant, 

tiger, rhinoceros, and buffalo — -are grouped about him. In historic times the title p.isupti/i 
meant '* lord of cattle ", and by analogy p,i!u was applied to the human herds of which Siva 

was the herdsman 4 ; but in the Vedic hymns palu signified a beast of the jungle,* and it may 

reasonably be inferred, therefore, that at that time the deity was regarded as master of wild 
no less than of tame animals. Rudra, the Vedic God, whose cult was amalgamated and 
Identified with that of 5 iva, also bore the title of paiapatt, and this may conceivably have been 
one of the reasons for identifying him with Siva. 7 An initruftive parallel to this aspeft of the 
deity is furnished by the nameless god and goddess of Minoan Crete, who are frequently 
figured on the monuments in company with lions ur leopards and have come to be known as 
the mazier and mistress of animals. The Anatolian Cybcle, too, who is analogous to the 
Great Mother Mahadev! — the consort of Siva — -was similarly supported by lions. 

Horn* of Still another attribute that helps to conned this unknown God with Siva, though it 

divinity and the does not amount to actual evidence of identity, is the pair of horns crowning his head. Similar 

iritBlo. horns appear on the heads of various figures at Mohcnjo-daro (e.g. Pis. Xll, 18, 22, and 

XIII, 17), as well as on the terra-cotta masks figured in PI. XCV, 1-3, In these cases there 
can be little doubt that the horns have a special sacred significance. In PL XII, 18 and 22, 
they are certainly the emblem of the deity ; in other cases they seem to have been transferred 


1 Cf. Hvpkbf, op. dt., pp, aii, 3 51, «nd 4C1. * HflpkLcu, MJ., p, 357. 

1 Cf.* I hr cyjmpic* the dragnp m Del*porte T Mrwpat*mu t pp. ih 1-2. The same omaiticnt ii tdm found 

un, 1 mtail Hep* base recently found by Mr Mac Lay at Mubcnjo-cUm. 

* C£ p, 66 iwfrj. 

1 Thu tod, alto called bdimp so ihc Lord ai fo a nuiteiv Ii ii conceived of o btitig: bound by mu tier, m 
A tnA (/*/■) IS bound br a fetter \pjh) m Cf. Mnnicr W Llliams, op. dt. P p. &i} r 

■ Midmicli and Keith, Wf Iwdrx, j.v. per/#. 1 CL HopUm, op. dt.* pp. 462-}, 
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to the priri^ or possibly to the votary. Precisely rhe same praftice obtained at this period 
in Sumer and Babylonia, where horns were commonly used to denote the deity, but were also 
worn by kings or priests* presumably because they were regarded as incarnations or repre¬ 
sentatives of the homed gods. 1 Such horns, therefore, musl; not be regarded as the attribute 
of uny particular deity or used as an argument for associating one deity with another. On 
the other hand, this particular pre-Aryan emblem of divinity* 3 although not generally adopted 
by the Vedk Aryan, did not entirely die out. In later dap it took the form of the triivla 
or trident* and in that guise continued to be a special attribute of Siva, 3 though it was 
subsequently usurped by other seifs as well ; notably by the Buddhisb, with whom it s^tood 
for the Trinity of the three jewels J (triratna)* This emblem, therefore, while of it&dt proving 
nothing definite, nevertheless provides another link in the chain which connects iiva with 
the pre-Aryan religion, and to this extern support* his identification wi th the deity of the scab* 

Finally, there remain the deer or ibexes beneath the scat of the god. Fwo deer in a like The deer- 
position arc portrayed on many mediaeval images of Siva, especially when he ^ppairs in the thranc- 
form of Dtih/iinimurfi or 2^gdddfohiftaiuurfi \ and a deer {mrigd) held in one of his hands 
is a frequent attribute of the god in other manifestation^ 11 The two deer beneath the throne 
recall, of course, the familiar deer beneath the Buddha s throne in the scene* 

where they arc symbolic of the deer-park, in which the first semian was preached ; and so 
common, indeed, was this mot it in early Buddhist India, that we might well have been excused 
for supposing that it was borrowed by the Siivstes from the Buddhi£h. It now becomes 
evident, however, that the motif was long anterior to Buddhism, :md it seems not improbable 
that the Buddhifts themselves adopted it, as they adopted so much else, from the popular 
religion of the day, as being peculiarly associated with the Yogi or the Teacher type already 

long established by the Smvices. . ; 

We hive, then, on this seal a god whose diittnguifsbiilg attributes proclaim him the The pr*-Aiyn 
prototype in his moft essential aspeih, of the historic Siva.- Of the name of this prc-Ajyun Siva, 
god we are in ignorance. It has been suggested that the name SfVd is connected with 


l Cf. ERE, vi,.p 791- 

3 It may be refilled thit l be Di^ demon Suaktu ii described in the Ulgvod* u honied. 


Cf, Maedonct), /'tJit 


Mylia/sgy, p. t6o. 

* The Rfludnu, a *«t of Snivitn, had ihe tiklrnr branded on the forehead; the Jingamai, mother sect, bore it on 
I he head «nd carried a Unite Hip f. The trident k now explain rd at denoting the three aipefti ©("the pod, is Creator, 
OdhtivM, and Krgciittittir Monwi Williams, tf. tit„ pj 1 . Si— 

i Lt the Buddha, the Lnr (ifmiw} and the Congregation fre^Ar), How the horns were trantformed into the 
triti/es wiU be readily apparent if the reader wilt compare the horns on the Mohenjo-dato iea] with the triffiat, for 
example, on the gateways of the Stnchl itApa, 

* Whether the God ii intended to be (ibyphaJlic or tsen i* doubiwh Wh.t appeal to be the trdkrs mtjhrs may, 

iij /Lired above, be the end of the watfUamd drawn down in front, and tinnfcci^ly accentuated. On the other 
hmd. it ia noteworthy that this is the manner in which W» uianifeftaEion. Ltkutih, is habitually portrayed. Cf. 
BhandarW, MR. 190^-7, p. i fid. and fgi. land Hoykim, op, cit., p. 41 +t on the all-important part played 

by phallic wsnhip in Epic Damira, but tiiewhero he the view, now finally doptted of. that phallistn was due 

to Greek influence. For a figure of I aim Ida in a shrine at jage/vara in the Almoin Diflrift, see .4 SR. p- 1 ta. 

* For the deer beneath the throne, cf, Gopinath* Ran, Tit Etmmti *f Hird* vtd. si, pL i, pp. 

ind pl». Inland txxvii; for the deer held in the hand, pp. 134, 136, 16j, 1^4- * 74 > *°°f ctc - 

1 Mother Williams' stiggeHinn, op. cit., p. 71, that Siva is in Aryni god h opposed to event hi r.p we know of the 
hiftory of this cult. Sec Oppcrt, op. cit., p. j r t, and R - Ch an da, hd«-jtrjaa Rsm, pp- 1 16- 9. The ^^ 1 * 

seal of the Nandi bull. habitually associated with &n in later riron, ii noteworthy. It may be tJiat in the Chaleohthk 
Age the cult of the bull waa flill dhEttnc}, and not absorbed by ^aivi.m until a liter date. CE M«b WrUiams. ifix. 
p. Ji6. 
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a Dravidic wot meaning " red Whether this Rurmisc is correct or not, it is by no means 
unlikely that the Sanskrit epithet of Siva (= auspicious), applied to this i-od by the Aryans, 
bore a phonetic resemblance to his original name. On the other hand, it may be that the 
epithet was merely a euphemism adopted out of fear ot the deity, just as the Orecks spf’ke 
of the dreaded Erinyes as the Eumtni&J (** the kindly ”), or the Romans of the daughter of 
Faunus as the B*x* Be this, however, :is it may, wc shall probably not be far wrong 

if we infer that this pre-Aryan deity, who so dosely resembled Siva in other fundamental 
respects, resembled him also as a god of deftruftion and terror, to be propitiated by human 
or other bloody sacrifices, and as chief of mischievous spirits, demons, and vampires. 1 in 
these malignant aspects Siva corresponds closely with the non-Aryan Aiyanar, whose shrines 
are ubiquitous in the South of India, and whom some authorities definitely identify with Mm, a 
At the same time he has many features in common with the Vedic Rudra, whose cult he 
subsequently absorbed ; for though in the hymns of the Rigveda Rudra appears as .1 more 
beneficent deity* wise, bound tut, and easily invoked, he is none the less formidable, and many 
of the hvmns that refer to him are concerned with deprecating his wrath. 1 \\ hether, like 
Siva, this pre-Aryan god of Mohcnjo-daro was associated with the mountains, whether he 
had an orgiastic side to bis nature, and whether he was already regarded as a supreme but 
essentially personal deity, are points that mui\ be left to future research to determine. 

A question of manifest importance presented by this seal, is whether the image portrayed 
on it represents an actual cult idol or merely the anthropomorphic form of the god as 
apprehended in popular imagination. Because a deity is imaged in human shape, it does 
not necessarily follow that he is worshipped in that shape, Manifold instances might be 
quoted of gods or goddesses being worshipped in bsetyUc, but conceived of in anthropo¬ 
morphic* form. Even in modern India both Siva and Vishnu are pictured and commonly 
worshipped in quasi-human shape* but more commonly still they are represented, for cult 
purposes, by an iconic ngalmata, the one by the jMrgu, the myitic phallic symbol of creation, 
the other by the l&Iagr&ma* In seeking, therefore, to interpret these monuments of a primitive 
and unknown religion, wc must Lie careful nut to confuse cult idols with what may have been 
merely imaginative representations of the deities* In this particular case, however, we are 
on safe ground ; for the highly conventionalized type of the Image, Its stylized details and 
the fed: that the kindred image portrayed on the feicncc sealing referred to above is being 
worshipped by Nagas, clearly point to its being a copy of a cult idoL We are 
justified, therefore, in concluding that the people of Mohenjo-daro had not only reached the 
Sage of anthropomorphizing their dciiics f but were worshipping them In that form as well 
as in the amconic. 


1 In the Mmc way, in India* the flptrid af young men who Live died withoutchildren .in- called pitrh w 11 Either*. 
Cf. £R£,i J.v. Euphemism, vul. v, pp, tB^—6, In Mesopotamia file 0! J S-umprim gixb were retained under Semitic 

n^mei {€#&&. Awi* Miff,, voh I* p* 539) and in Greece the prt-Aryan gr *U under Greei names, 

* For Siva u chief of the M£te 1 and pi fit hut cf. Birth* op, dr,, pp. (64.-5 1 » * J the god lint dema to tall 11 , 
HoptiiUf op, riL* p, 151. In the South of India* where £*ivb m in mo-ffc prevalent* dcmnnolatiy ii alio molt deeply runted, 

a Cf. Uppers* op, dt-* pp. 504-10, Alyanar U now conunonly understood aa reproenimg the Union of Siva and 
Viihnu ha one, and h laid to be their son, His abode is some times nothing mare thin * rude iW.e, surrounded by clay 
or terra-cotta ftgujes of horses, elephant buifaloe?* and other ini mb on which he is supposed to ride, 

* €f t Keith, Ib/i+iw JttJ PAiht&ph jp 0/ ih Ftd* t p T a 4j. On the other hand* Barth regards Rudia ss distinct] 7 
and mainly beneficent in the Ragveda* and holds that the more tembk iiperi of hit nature deca hot comn into prominence 
DEitil wc reach the Athsrvaveda* when bb cult had already coalesced with Silt's. Op, dt.* pp. 
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Saktism 

From the cult of this male pod at Mobenjo-daro we pass by a natural transition to the Saktum in 
emblems of creation which are indissolubly connected with the worship ot Siva ; but before hidi*. 
doing so I must revert for a moment to the cult ot the Great Mather Goddess, or rather to 
a particular phase of it known as Saktism. Now', of Saktism there is no direct evidence at 
Mohenjo-daro or HarappS. Let me be clear on that point. What evidence there is. is 
merely suggestive. Sakti worship was of great antiquity in India \ it originated out of the 
cult of the" Mother Goddess ; and it was closely connedcd with rhe cult of Siva. Moreover, 
it exhibits features that bear so striking a resemblance to those of certain prehistoric cults in 
Webern Asia, that we cannot pass it by in silence or ignore the likelihood of its existence 
amone the Indus Valley people. The underlying principle of Saktism is a sexual dualism, 
which has been aptly described as “ duality in unity ’’- 1 In this development of the primitive 
mother worship, the goddess was transformed into a personification of female energy (fafaf) 
and) as the eternal productive principle [prukriify, united with the eternal male principle 
fyvtftsha) * and became the creator and Mother of the Universe QaganmM* or Jagai-embI), 
including the gods themselves. In her supreme form she was identified as MafoUev r, 
consort of Siva,* with whose worship, as Slated above, ^Saktism became inextricably bound 
up ■ vet she herself was conceived of as the creator of biw and superior to him, juil as her 
lesser emanations, the Saktis of Brahma, Vishnu, and the reft of the gods, were superior to 
their own male counterparts ; and, jusl as Siva combined in himself the powers of alt other 
gods an d i n the eyes of his later votaries became the Supreme God (Mahadcva), so did his 
ft-male counterpart become the supreme Goddess in the Sakta pantheon, reflecting in her 
own personality all female manifestations of the other divinities.* Like Siva himself she had 
a twofold nature. She was the power that creates and deftroys ; the womb from which all 
things proceed, to which all return ; the myfterious force behind all appetites and passions 
I ike Siva, too, she was the arch-sorceress, giver of supernatural powers and magical faculties. 

Many of the dodrincs and rites that distinguish Saktism are maniteftly accretions of later 
Hinduism and in a large measure the result of Aryan influence but the baste dements are 
juft as certainly non-Aryan, and are traceable to ideas of a sexual dualism which, as M. Barth 

has put it, were as old as India itself.* . ^ , - * u » » , 

Now a Striking pa ml lei to this Indian Saktism is afforded by certain pre- Aryan cults Parallel. in 

of the Nearer Eaft In Asia Minor and round the shores of the Mediterranean are round ****** E«t, 

many examples of a Nature or Mother tfoddess with a young, subordinate god by her side. 

- In Punic Africa she is Tanit and her son ; in Egypt, Is.s with Horns ; m Phumtcia, 

Ashtaroth with Tammuz (Adonis) ; in Asia Minor, Kybcle with Atm ; m Greece, Rhea 

1 Cf. Monier Willium, op. cit., p, 1B0. .. . .. . 

« The rnitoo of the male and female r r^o F l« U typified, of conn*. in the - Wd Mg* o-mbob, winch 

m chiraftniilk cf ftfrife thrifts. _ . , 

3 Orrett, op. dc. pp. +1 i and 41T, t*i« the view that ihe werathm of the female A of pre-Aiyw on S m 

bn, independent of the £ cult lUrfb, op. dc. p. aoo, that frllv half of the Sdrite reliffon. charaden.ed by 

tkc rjlr of an androgTnoii* or fcmaSt divinity* . _ t 

1 The wonhfprftheir Said, b not to be confused with the reverence ordinarily pad to Ac WW« of ifo !*«« Arr M 

gnd* B fiittiam a a Cf Birth* op. dL, pp. 20 r-J. 

* Montor Wiflaim.ap.dG PP _ Barth, pp. 702-3. _ cf 

« EJjrtb. op. clt., p. i». Ii i* noteworthy that many primitive tnba wonhip &,tu aloud eschuwdp. Li, 

HoplEiiw, toe. cit., p. 5J7! tai of SaitUm tbe TtmiW U 0O, ™ wth f- ft 0itnA *- hM ' 

Aryan p- 
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with the young Zeus. Everywhere she is unwed ; but made the mother, first of her 
companion by immaculate conception, and then oi the gods and all lilc by the embrace 
of her son. In mentor)' 1 ol these original facts her cult (especially the most esoteric mysteries 
of it) is marked by various practices and observances symbolic of the negation of true 
marriage and obliteration of sex. A part of her male votaries arc castrated ; and her female 
votaries muit ignore their married state, when in her personal service, and often practise 
ceremonial promiscuity,” 1 ft goes without saying that some of the distinguishing traits of 
these cults are of a local and individual character, while others arc referable to a stage of 
thought long posterior to the one with which we arc dealing. Nevertheless, in their 
fundamental ideas the correspondence ot these cults with Indian friktism is sufficiently 
striking. Their central figure is a Mother or Nature Goddess, who out of her own being 
creates her partner God, lust as the Indian Mother Goddess creates Siva, and then in union 
with him becomes the mother of all things. lake the Mahadcvf ot the Siktas, she is at once 
beneficent and malignant, averter of evils but herself a dread power ■ ruler of passions and 
appetites, and mispress of magic and sorceries ; and her ritual is characterized by sexual 
promiscuity * and sacrifices of a specially sanguinary character. 1 This remarkable 
parallelism between these cults and Indian Saktism has long been recognized and commented 
on, and it has been assumed that in both eases it originated in the similar (i.e, matriarchal) 
conditions of society which are thought to have prevailed during the pre-Aryan Age in 
India as well as in the Nearer lfiiT What was not recognized and whar has only been revealed 
bv the discoveries at Mohenjo-daro and Harappv, is that m the Chakolithic .Age India and 
Western Asia were closely united by common bonds of civilization. In the light of this 
knowledge it is time to ask ourselves whether these countries may not have been as much 
influenced by one another in the matter of their religions as in their material culture. If the 
Aryans were able to disseminate their religious ideas over half ot Europe and Asia, there is 
no intrinsic reason why the older races who preceded them should not have done the same. 
As a fait, there is some evidence, as we shall presently sec, of a tangible concrete connection 
between the religions of the Indus Valley and those of Mesopotamia. 


Phallic akb Rastylic Stoms 


Phallic 
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Worship of 
stone* in India, 


With these parenthetical remark* About Nikhsm, we may now return to consider the 
phallic emblems-—the yettS and Ukg &—which were to become so characteristic of Saivisrrij 
and with them also the worship of Iwetylic Stones, between which and phaltic emblems it 
h frequently difficult to distinguish.* 

In India the reverence paid to stones ib as universal as it is ancient. Primarily stones 


1 D + G, Hopxth in ERE. i. p, 147*1 P T Chanda, op. dr., p. 149. 

* For icmil pfopmeuity ind otter escraej in Sutra ceremonial, see M. Williams, np r dt s| p. 1^6 T Bulb*op* df., 
pp. lof-t;; Oppert* op. dtj pp, +14-7- 

1 E.£„ the Umhfimm. ERE . ¥oL ill. p. 114. Cf. Oppcrt f op. at*. d. 414* irgndiu the sacrifice End other 
practices of the FJmdicMrit. 

1 Whitt it 11 often djfiEcuh to federate phallic Irom luBijIk or other -.acrod ftimcr, it ii nceesiarv to guard updnift 
the muialcc of seeing ft phallic meaning m sacred ftemei where none in reality Some '-vriteri, For example. Lave, 

sought, without rtft-wo* to End a pSuilk origin in the tmphi/t&i of Apollo at Delphi* in the black Aosic of the Kft'aWh at 
Mecca, in the famous conical cuit-ilonei of JLmc.a and Po^nui, in the staff dr:d jfJhrrJ& of the Semites* and erea 
h the English mavpcile. 
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were ■worshipped because of their peculiar appearance or some weird or uncanny feature that 
distinguished them from other clones ; then, in the animistic stage, they came to be regarded 
as the habitation of a spirit; and eventually, with the development of icon ism, they took 
shape as idols. liven to-day, however, the worship of aniconic stones, both natural and 
worked, plays an important role. They serve as watchmen 1 of the cross-roads ; they guard 
the villages and fields from evil spirits ; they ensure good crops and avert or curt diseases 
among men and cattle ; in birth and marriage rites they have a very special place ; and they 
provide a reeling place for the spirit of the departed. In the shape ot the fifagratna* they 
are the embodiment of V ishnu ; in the shape of the and yani of biva and Muhadcvi 

or of the creative principles of 1 itc. a Frequently they arc in their natural state , 

untouched hy hand *; at other times they are crudely shaped, ami at others finely chiselled 
and highly conventionalized ; but whether worked or unworked, they are reverenced either 
for some inherent virtue of their own or because they are permeated with the spirit of a deity.* 

Now. at Mohenjo-daro and Har.ippii there are three classes of aniconic objefts generally 
of stone but occasionally of other materials also, that claim attention. The first class 
comprises those of the type illustrated in Plates Xllt, 3 t an ^ XI^, t, 4. ■* n - 1 ■ Two ul , c 

these (PL XIV, 2 and 4) are unquestionably phalli, more or less realistically modelled, and “"*** e 

prove conclusively that phaUism in India had a pre-Aryan origin, thus disposing once ami ^ 
for all of the fantastic theory that it was introduced into India bv the Greeks or other cbittig 
Western invaders. Further evidence on the same point is furnished by two realistic 
specimens of the same kind—one a hnga or phalbti (PI- X1IL ij and the other a you! or 
vulva (PL XIII, 7), which Sir Aurel Stein found on chalcolirhic sites in Northern 
Baluchistan, the former at Mughal Ghundai, the latter at Perilno Ghujjdni. The other objeas 
in this class (Pis. XIII, 3, and XIV, 5)* are more conventionalized in shape, and their 
charaaer, therefore, is not so obvious. They vary in size from half an inch to a foot or 
thereabouts in height, and are made generally of limeslone or aUba&er, but the miniature 
ones arc also made of shell, faience, and pafte, the las* mentioned being sometimes coloured 
to simulate carnelian. These miniature specimens might have served as gamesmen. but the 
larger specimens are much too heavy for that purpose, and their shape does not suit them 
for use as weights ; nor is there any other utilitarian purpose that can be suggeited tor them. 

Indeed, the only explanation applicable to them all is that they were sacred objefb of some 
sort, the larger ones serving as aniconic agahnata for cull purposes, the smaller as amulets 
to be carried on the person, just as miniature Zngsi are commonly earned by Saivites today. 

And that these objects were, in feel, seems highly probable trom their shape, which 


1 Muiknd die (ihe divine watchman) ii * common name of the sW of the rrow-roadi! kkAintitmr (the bnfialo 

god) of ihe guardian flone in the field*. CF Croote, Jti, p-, 

* For the ilk&n** « Oppctt (o P . d... pp. -ho opine, that, loaf before it wuh 

Vishnu, it had been an obie& «f worship wkh the aborigine* and regarded as an emblem of fenwle energy 

* In the dnmetUu chapel* of onhodo* Hindu*, apecullf among the hUltihu and the SmJrti Hnhuum* of the 

South, fire COWHttd itonea -re comm*! \y fonnd, wh. the wmt+f.Kg* of the /-AtfrU*. of 

,vmbo]i,fo B .he femak principle (&W) or PlrvaH. a crjffoi replug the bun. and . red itune repre^m* G-*«k 
Cf, Mtmier Wflfi-m*, op. cir., pp. 69 and J9 * : Thorftan. CtOrt **i TnUi t/Smtitf* M» t vol. i, P . J>, , md 

£RF„ 11. $71. 

* Seid^f SJbdfJ animate or permeated with a wo I prwent, no difScuhr to rim Hindu mind, which bei«re» 
lialt metemptydwd* doc not flop « animd eoiftence, but that mj natural nbjrtt mar hwe-annUod may become the 
-bode of even the divine k>uL CF. Meric William*, op- at, P . ?3<?- 

* CF -Iso M. CLY, 16-13 * nd *S- 
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in spite of its conventionality, inevitably calls to mind the JSvga from Mughal Ghiindai 
(PL XIII, t], In mediaeval and modem India it is only very rarely that /ixgiU take it all a 
nattrralU"tic form. Ninety-nine per cent of them are 50 conventionalized that most people 
would find a difficult}" in recognizing their phallic character (ct. PL XIII, fc }. 1 

As a faft, the resemblance between the Stone objects under discussion and the Mughal 
Chundai tiig* is closer than at firil sight appears. Some of the former (PI. XIII B 2) differ 
from their fellows in that they consist of the upper part only and are provided with small 
hole* (visible sn the photographs), as if they had been attached, to a base of some sort 1 3 
Now, the same characteristic is observable in the Axg*i from Mughal Ghundai p but in this 
case the materia] of which it is composed is terra-cotta instead of it one, and the base 
or whatever it was to which it was attached was made in one piece with it, and has been 
broken off at the jimfturo. On the analogy of the 5 sva iingii this base may be assumed to 
have been a yam \ and it is a reasonable inference that j&fd bases were also affixed to the 
stone pieces exemplified in PU* XIII, a, and CXXX, 21 and 23, the bases perhaps taking 
the form of the ring stones described below* 

An bdroShe parallel to these phallic-like objects is afforded by the so-called 
M chessmen F> pillars of Dlmapur and Klsomari Pathar in Assam* which are believed to be 
memorial ilones ereded in memory of local heroes and which the late Dr, Bloch ascribed to 
a non-Aryan people. That these chessmen columns were originally phallic monuments is 
suggested by the fait that in the non-Aryan disTridfe of the south the custom stilt obtains, or 
did so until recently, of erefUng Ungtis on the graves of local heroes. It should be added, 
however, that along with the chessmen pillars in Assam, other pillars of a different type are 
found, some V-shaped, some like buffalo horns, 1 

The Clones of the second class (Pis* XIII, 4-6, and XIV, 3 and 7) are even more 
varied in size than those of die first, some of the larger specimens being as much as % to 
3 tect in height. In shape they are like many of the lixgas seen in Siva temples to-day, and 
have been taken to be such by most of the Hindus who have seen them. We musl not, 
however* allow thU resemblance to mislead us. They may be phallic in character* There 
is nothing to prove that they are not. But prima facie it is unlikely chat the phallic emblem 
would have been conventionalized in two different forms in the Indus Valley, and if a 
choice has to be made between the fir£t and second dulses of these obfefts, the shape of the 
former dearly gives them more title to be regarded as phallic than the latter. Moreover, 
though they resemble the Indian lixgas t Ehey equally resemble the b^tvlic stones of Western 
Asia* such as the Semitic mauMaA, to which there is no reason to attach any phallic 
meaning, 4 and it would be in no way surprising if these bsctylic cults of the Near 
and Middle Eait t as well as those of the Mother Goddesses discussed above which 
appertained to this same cultural area* proved to have a closer connection than that arising 
out ot a mere community of social customs. We need not, however, jro so far afield as 

1 Thk *nd Fig. t j m ihe same Plait trt modem tttinklufe *nd yvnJs carried ai amulets, 

1 JQgfdh that these particular stone piece* mi} 1 have been capita la of column* superimposed on wnoden 

Umfji, but \Mi suggeAhm fails ti> talc amount tif ibe carved and ftnely dittoed protuberance on the tup, which vruuhl be 
incmin pn'heaulble if an architrave was intended: In be bedded mi It 

3 Cf. T. Bloch* m Cbaucmdea la ASfL 1906-7, pp. ja-3 and fig., 3. Hr* A B. Coni? icIL me that 

M grabphalli " in she ihjpe of chnsmen or balls an pillmarc found in Phrygia ttitd b= grav^'toBes on tumuli (A. Roerte 
in Jih Mt/Ur rfgg* ixir* 6 ff. f and pi I* t\ and that they &azut alio in Einoesn *rr either grave RtUi or ai 
boundary stcocs. 

4 A good cwnjfe af such tafylk ftctici hu recently been Bnearthfid. in the temple of MeLi! it Brkiics {Dxi/j 
Tf/fgrfpA, 1 jili April* 1929) 1 another wn the worid fttmutij mpAjfst be Delphi. 
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Western Asia to find parallels for this bietylic worship, since in India itself bsetylk stones, 
such as those which guard the fields and crossways, are just as numerous as phallic ones and 
arc common objects of worship with the primitive tribes, among whom they are specially 
associated with' the Mother Goddess. 1 The only reason, therefore, for interpreting the 
Mohenjo-daro examples as phallic rather than bEetylic is that their conical shape h now 
commonly associated with that of the Enga, In reality, however, this point is a negligible 
one ; for nothink- is more likely than that, as Saivism developed, it largely absorbed the 
older brtylic worship and appropriated its symbols to phallic worship. This would explain 
why the vail majority of mediaeval and modern &rgas are fashioned more like ketylic cones 

than phal / ^ . tion of these two classes of stones suggested above does not preclude the 

smaller examples, which are made of faience, bone, shell, and ivory, as wdl as of stone, having 
served as pamesmen. The use of phalli as protective and apotropaic amulets or as luck- 
bringing talismans is world-wide, and as common in India - as it was, tor example, m the 
Roman world, or as it still b, for the matter of that, m Italy. Whether m the Jays of 
Mohenjo-daro they were also endowed with apotropaic or lucky virtues, we are unaware, 
but, assuming thai something of the same idea attached to them then as in h*W imc^ 
nothing would be more natural than that the pieces used in games at chance or k '' h ™ 
be fashioned after the same model and thus bring luck to the player* And the 
argument would, of course, apply equally to the miniature models of b*tylie cones. 
however is a surmise based on mere assumption, since at present we have no proof that 
any of these objefts were used for games, though their resemblance to Egyptian gamesmen 

undoubtedly warrants that inference, ^,-^r illitfbufed in 

The third class of these stone objefts comprises ring-stones ot the types ' 

PI, YIII and XIV 6 and 8. These ring-stones are found m large numbers at both 
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value, muil be fine, white, and of dose grain. They are cut as nearly circular as primitive 
resources permit. The hole in the centre is roughly about one-sixth ot the total diameter, 
f rom their sine and weight thcv are frequently not capable of being stored in the native 
houses ; and since thev arc not easily itolcn, they are (perhaps more often than not) 
kept outside. Thus, as one traveller says, * they arc more for show and ornament thrn tor 
use.' The houses of the richer men, and the faiin or the men's house where the men 

live and hold their councils and assemblies in every village, hav. their fronts adorned with 
fri that testify to the wealth of the inmates. The value depends not only on size, but also on 
the quality of the material.” 1 This wheel-money of Uap undoubtedly presents a striking 
parallel to the larger class of ringpstones of the Indus Valley, and for this reason I have 
quoted the above extract at length. Like the previous one, however, this explanation does 
not take account of the smaller ring-Stones, many of which arc obvious replicas of the larger 
ones and may lie presumed, therefore, to be of the same character. And there arc other 
inherent objections also. In the Indus Valley stone was doubtless a rare commodity, but in 
the Chalcolithic Age it could not have been of such rarity is to warrant its being converted 
into money, nor is it credible that jieople who had reached the advanced stage ot cultural 
development evidenced at Ivlohenjo-daro and who were in close commercial and other 
relations with countries as tar distant as Persia and Mesopotamia, would have resorted, even 
for local purposes, to so cumbrous a medium of exchange. It is conceivable, no doubt, that at 
a much earlier and more primitive stage shone might have done duty as money-, and we 
may believe, too, that this money Wuuld come to be regarded as a sign of wealth and power, 
as it is in the island of Uap, and been retained as such until a relatively late date. In such 
matters India has always been peculiarly conservative, and the possibility of this having 
Musical happened cannot be entirely set aside. All things considered, however, a more reasonable 

properties of and adequate explanation of these rtng- 4 tones is to be found in the magical properties which 

ring-stone!, holed and ring-tfoncs have from time Immemorial licen supposes! to possess and in the 
universal awe in which the)- are held in India, whether as fetishes or as actually imbued with 
a divine spirit. A well-known example of this das- of stones is the Srtgundi stone at Malabar 
Point, near Bombay, which is supposed to purify those who crawl through it of sin or 
sickness. It was through this if one that Sivaji crept to purge himself of the murder ot Afital 
Khan, and others of the Maratha Peshwas followed his example. 1 Another famous one is 
at Satruryjaya, the hole in it being known as fntiktJwara (door of absolution), through which 
anyone who can creep is assured of happiness.* These and other stones of the same class 
are definitely regarded as yonh or female symbols of generation,* the idea being that those 
who pass through them are, as it were, bom again, while in the case of the smaller * tones 
of the same form the mere passing of the hand or linger through them is an act of special 
Ring-ftones at virtue or significance. That the same idea attached to ring-stones as far back as the Mauryan 
TaaiJa period is evident from several examples of them of that date which I recently unearthed at 

ajtoduicd with TaaiJa (pjs. XII t, 14 and CLIX, 9 and to). In these ring-stones, which are quite small and used 
godde« of perhaps a- ex-voto offerings, nude figures of a goddess of fertility are significantly engraved- — 
Fertility, consummate skill and care—inside the central hole, thus indicating in a manner that can 

1 Cf. ERE. vd.it, p. Hog; W. H. Future, Tie ItUitdef Stun \h*rf t tjia, p. 9J; i. W. Christian. Tie Caroline 
TiwJ:. iSqo, pa. ji'i, ljtj 2 <ji. Since die above mi written Dr. A. B. CorsL im drawn my attenh-m to the £iet that 
reUtivcU mul! dues of{[air;;: &nj tandfior^ pierced wiih a bole in the e.mrc were nr.ee used. Fir m uiey :n TogoUnd, 

* Cf. Croafce, op, cit., p. J-i, Gazetteer 3/ BraAjy City, igo^io, ii, 360. 

* ERE. ii. Spy, and A, K.. Forbes, Rut Mala, p. 157+. For ocher eximpki the reader may coniult Cfouki, up, cit., 
and ERE. li, p, ®7+. 

* Cf. Crooltc, op. cit,, p, Jl*, 
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hardly be mi£fokcn the connection between them and the female principle* 1 These rings, 
if is true, carry us back no further than the third century h.c pt between which and the 
ChaJcolithk Age there is a very wide margin of time, Indeed, were there no direct evidence 
of yam and tinga worship having been practised in that age, 1 should hardly venture to use 
them as an argument. That* however* i$ not the ease. We have already seen that the 
presence of phalli sm at Mohcnjcndaro is proved by the discovery of realistic iwga.% as to 
the charaiter of which there h no question ; and that in the neighhourinv country of 
Baluchistan the worship of the y&ni is similarly attested at PeriintHghun^flL We are 
justified* therefore, in supposing that the riug-Aones found at Mohenjo-daro may have had 
the same cultural, fetish or magical significance that the ring-stones of a later date had. We 
cannot yet prove that they possessed it, but the hypothesis is reasonable, and it is the only one 
yet advanced that adequately explains these curious objects. We rnu-sl not* ot course, infer 
that each and every holed £tone found on this site was of the same character. That would 
obviously be absurd. We are concerned only with those ring-italics for which no utilitarian , 
purpose can be suggested and for which no other adequate explanation is forthcoming* 

To conclude these observations on ftone worship, I distinguish three types of cult Summary of 
£tonc* at Mohenjch-daro and Hartppw—'rhe botylic, the phallic and the yunt rinjy-ftones. forefoiugi 
Each of these types is represented by numerous examples, both small and large, the former 
much predominating over the Tatter. The larger specimens t Jake to be objects of cult 
worship * the smaller ones to be amulets for carrying on the person, juft as miniature Magas 
and Jtojrfs are still commonly carried (cf- PL XIII, 8 and 1 j) F but it is not unlikely that some 
of the smaller specimens may algo have served as gaim-smen. Whether these three types 
represent three difttaft cults is uncertain ; but it is not unnatural to suppose that fixga and 
y&ni worship may have been associated then, as they were later under the aegis of £alvism* 

On the other hand, it is probable that they were originally quite distinct from ha*tyUc 
worship, which is found frequently connected with the cult of the Mother Godded among 
the oldest tribes, whereas phallism h rarely, if ever, found among these aboriginal people. 


Tree-Worship 

That the animistic conceptions which have distinguished the worship of luces, throughout Tree-wonhip 
the historic period w ere common also to the Chakplithic Age is clear from several seals aod epiphany of 
and sealings. One of the mas! interesting of these is that: reproduced in PL XII t Fig. 18, tr ** s™He», 
in which the epiphany of the deity in Ehe tree is port raved in a half realistic, half conventional 
way. The tree Itself at the right-hand top corner of the seal is represented by two branches 
only springing from a circle on the ground, and treated in a formal fashion. 1 Between 
them appears the deity : a standing nude figure, with long four, trtiul k-horns and armlets, 1 
recalling those of the three-faced image discussed above. In front of the tree is the half- 
kneeling figure of a suppliant, also with long h^ir, armlets and horns, but with the addition 

1 That ring-^onci of this type tod a wiic Vugnc rn ancient Jncl-j h sliuwir by dm* Aiiduv-crr of ann^cr ipczimm 
at Babeth-Mahe-tb {STtntttf) in tTk? United Provinces And by tk& fa^f that they were cnpLid b y the Buddbiffc^ shoogh 
with thji difference that ihc nude Prgoret of the gfd-dcst were eliminated. 

In the Jrf'tfJjjira fir h«'j 3 v cirele—-t of the Sfltlai—which represents die orb of t ha Kftnh, the centre is occupied 

by the drawing of a mmtk or yo*7 r mpporaf to typify the female en^gy £A#in) praiding over the circle. Monirx 
WiDunu, op. dL t pL i, p. joj. 

* Go other Msaii, £,£-» PL XII. 13* 14, and 19* the tree jppein ccmventuinalized mio the farm of mu ardi 
sarrcrtjmjed by leaves * m which the deity h framed* i* if binding in i ilirtne. 

3 The iirnileta* in this c*sc, arc mdkafrd by very faint Krifthiog} leroi* the um 
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of a Itraf-sptav or plume between the horns* Behind this suppliant is a composite animal, 
part hull, part goat (?), with human face, of a type commonly met wirh at Mohenjcndar^ 
and Hamppl. In the field below is a line of seven small ^landing figures, with dresses 
reaching to the knees, with a long plait of hair falling down the hack, and a plume on die 
head* From its leaves the tree appears to be the pipal (j!m n/igirtd )—a tree which is still 
an object of universal worship throughout India* which no Hindu would willingly cut 
or injure, and beneath the shade of which he would be relufhnt to tell an untruth. 1 
This is the tree of knowledge {hdhi- or A*-tree), under which the Buddha gained 
enlightenment. Whether it was regarded as a H * tree of knowledge ' at Mohetijo-daro we 
have no means of knowing. The conception of a tree at knowledge , like that ot a 
fp tree of life *\ is traceable to a very early age in Mesopotamia and may welt have been 
equally ancient in India** The sacred cedar of the Chaldeans was not only the tree of life, 
but the reveal cr of the oracles oi earth and heaven, and the name of t/a, the God ot indent, 
was supposed to be written on its core. 3 This point is not without significance, because the 
pi pal tree, which in India is /^r tx&iknce the Tree of Wisdom, is conventionalized at 
Mohenjo-daro and HflrstppS in a manner that can hardly fail to remind us of the schematized 
■■ Tree of life l+ in Babylonia, An illustration oi such conventional treatment is afforded 
by seal No. 387 on PI, CXI 1 . Here the tree springs from the jugate heads of two " unicorns " t 
the mine animals that are must commonly represented on the scab, and it is permissible to 
surmise that rhts particular animal may have been closely associated* perhaps as her vahatwm 
or vehicle, with the Goddess of the pi pa l Tree, The association of animat vikanas with tree 
spirits (jtthMs) is a phenomenon th at meets us at ever)’ turn in Hindu and Buddhbl 
iconography, and there can be no dernbf that it was traditional from pro-Aryan times.* 

The nude deity' 5 appearing between the branches is very small and roughly portrayed, 
but the absence of any evidence of male sex, coupled wirh the fa£t that tree deities in India 
are usually female * and that the mmistrant figures on this seal also appear to be women, 
all point to its being a goddess rather than a god* As to the human -headed composite 
animal ^landing behind the suppliant, its meaning is nor altogether clear. On some other 
scab whereon a similar scene is portrayed, its place is taken by a gnat or other horned animal, 
which sometimes stands behind the suppliant, sometimes between the suppliant and the 
deity* and which might therefore be taken as a sacrifice declined to be offered to the deity 
(PI, XI I, 15, 19, and 22}* That the animal, however, is not a sacrificial one, is deariy proved 
by this seal, w here it is of a mythical composite nature. My own view is that this animal 
stands in some such relation to the votary as does the Imennediary deity on Mesopotamian 
seals, where he is frequently represented in anthropomorphic form taking the votary' by 
the hand and presenting hint or her to the higher deity 7 ; in other words, I suggest that 

* Cf. Motiict WiJUiHiF* op. cit,, p. 3 j6. 1 Cf. np T dc,, p. 54A 

J The two ideas were to ttMely inEerwoven ihal there u reason fn that in ;;n earlier verdon of the Eden *!oiy 

ike rt mt only orte free, a* there h its mail ul the Paradise my chi. ERE. sii t 4^ 5-6, 

4 Typical examples arc round cm thr failings of Bhutan and Slncht (seamd-fim centra? pxj where the yahAh 
are Mftnfed Standing m thr It animal vi&jimti and clasping ihe rre* mhh arms and Icgi, their poses indi-cafing that they 
are part ifld parcel of the trees, 

* Ir may be recalled chat in days by it used to be a ettihim for women w wall: oiled round a pipal Tree in order 
m gain fertility, Crtmke, op. rit., p r 40B. 

1 WIntei*, for example, die ronetie* figure* ui y a AsAfi or. sculptures of the Early School. But that trw spirits nay 
also be regarded as mide is shown by the marriage of virgin brides to trees, as well a* I he imemixTriigc of me tree in 
juurthrr. let ancient Greece anJ Italy die trec-apm wtf e^senthl!? fcrti.iLe. 

7 TLJ> motif b ehita&riffck of the ape from Gudea l Dun^i. but dkappeani .1 i :ct Lhe Linp of Ur; CumA* 

ffrJ7, r, p. 4?3- Ddaportr* Mfiufwiamji pp, 160-1, 
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this composite human-headed animat is a protecting local divinity of a minor type 
accompanying' the suppliant into the presence of the Tree goddess. What the small object 
is near the feet of the suppliant is uncertain, as the seal is slightly damaged at this point ; 
possibly it is an offering to the deity on a small altar, or possibly an incense table. The 
seven figures in a line at the bottom 1 take to be female officiants or minislrants of the 
goddess. The plumes on their heads might be feathers 1 ■ but it is more probable that they 
are small branches, such as in Kafiristan are itil) worn on the head by officiants at the 
worship of die chili or Himalayan pencil cedar (Juxiprrus maenpodei), when branches arc 
also burnt in honour of the tree spirit. 8 

On certain sealings from Harappa (e.g. PI. XII, 16 , 20, 21, -5, and 26 ) various Worship of 
sacred trees are represented which the artists have been at some pains to differentiate one m natural 
from another, but the workmanship is too minute for the several species to be identified f°™- 
with confidence, A point of some interest, however, is that two at leait of the trees on these 
sealings spring from what appears to be either an enclosing wall or railing such as commonly 
encirde the roots of sacred trees on later reliefs of the historic period, and were regarded as 
almost indispensable symbols of their sartfHty. 

Thus, we have at both Mohcnjo-daro and Harappa two forms of tree-worship 
represented ; one in which the tree itself is worshipped in its natural form, the other in 
which the tree spirit is personified and endowed with human shape and human attributes. 

This is precisely what we find also in the sculptures of Bharhut and Sanchl and others of the Parallels at 

liariy Indian School, but there is this difference that, whereas in the later monuments the tree Bharhut and 

spirit* appears in a subordinate r6le as a dry ad (Takihs or in the earlier she seems ShncbL 

to have been already elevated to the position of an important goddess.* This, indeed, is 

what might naturally be expected ; for tree-worship was essentially a charaCterisHc of the 

pre-Aryan, not of the Aryan population, 1 and the tree spirit must have loomed far more 

important in prehistoric days among the peoples who originated this worship than it did later 

in an Aryaitizcd India, where tree-worship inevitably became subordinated to alien or . 

semi-alien cults. The personification of trees, or, indeed, of any natural object, has never P * r “ Illfi “^ Q 

presented any difficulty to the Indian. In accordance with his ideas of metempsychosis " 111,11 

every tree and plant has a personality and soul of its own, and is treated, therefore, as a 

conscious human being. Thus, for example, it is usual before cutting a tree to ask the pardon 

of the indwelling spirit ; and the non-Aryan Gonds will not shake a tree at night or pluck its 

fruit for tear of disturbing the sleeping spirit.* Indeed, the process of anthropomorphizing 

is carried even further than this among many non-Aryan tribes, brides being married to a 


1 For feather pluma it Kuo-sot tf_ Evan*, T it Fa/att if JWrW. col. it, pi. stv and p_ 775 iq. 

* Crruic, op. ctt„ p. 41+. Thu tree is highly valued by the Kafirs [at it* protective powers. 

* Yukihn and fVlrif; are ranked usually below the Jurat, but above goblin* and gfuritj {prim and biattu). though 
’nmcriuwi they ate net diftinftnished farm the former. Cf. Cootnintwamv, Jjbai, p. h, 

1 For widespread and important cults tlut are mwiithily connected wilt tree-worship compare that of Zeus and 
hit ml at Dodona,Zeus and lib wild-olive ai Olympia, Athena and her olive at Athens, Apollo and his bay at Delphi, 
Artemis and her oak at Ephesus, Diana and her sacred (fee at Nemi, etc. 

* Trce-dcincs play a very ins igtiiri cant part in the RigseJa and Atlurvavcda. In Huddhiil Uirraltitc and monuments 
fwhkh embody much that ii non-Aryan) they are “ more closely connected with human life than any other lower deiiie- ", 
M jLtk-ncU, rtdit Mythology, p. 154 i OUenberg, Die Rrliptm Jei FtJ. 1 ,1 jq-* 1. 

* Crnoite, op. ciL, p. 40x. Tre^ worship u ■ marked feature of fiikbun. The firfl duty of a iilta on thing in 
the morning U to salute ihe KuLt trees. Chanda. fada~Jnax Harts, p, 13C. 
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tree before befog united to their husbands 1 ; trees also maty be solemnly married one to 
another- ; and the sacred tulai plant is annually wedded—often with elaborate ritual and 
costly feasting—to the I^Iajrama stone. 1 In such cases as these it is the tree itsdi that i$ 
personified as a deity and becomes an objeft of worship ■ and there can be no doubt that such 
personification k illustrated on our Indus seals ; it is well to remember, however, that 
according to present-day notions a free cun also be tenanted by some alien deity, or, may bp, 
by the spirit of a man or even of an animal, 4 and not infrequently by a malignant spirit 
or demon, though whether these notions prevailed in prehistoric times we do not know.-* 


Animal Worship 


Zoolniry* 


Mythical and 

cptnporile 

creature** 


The evidence at Mohenjo-daro for zoolatry (in which I include reverence paid to 
animals a* well as aftua! cub worship) ls far more abundant than for that of tret-worship. 
Most of it is furnished by the engravings on seals and sealings, bur these arc supplemented 
by a variety of small tara-CotU, faience and Alone figurines and a few Alone idols of larger 
size* The animals represented fall into three classes, viz* (a) those of a definitely mythical 
character ; (l*) those whose mythical charafter is questionable ; and (c) those belonging to 
natural species. In the first of thcs£ classes are comprised various kinds of therianthropic 
beasts* One of them, which I rake to be a human-faced goat or ram/ or possibly a more 
composite creature still, part goat or rum, part bull and part imn t we have already seen 
figuring in a cult scene of the free goddess, where I suggested that it was a minor tutelary 
deity accompanying the votary into the presence of the goddess. He this explanation correct 
or not, we may be quite sure that this human-faced creature b not intended as a sacrificial 
vicHm, but represents some therianthtopic deity' or 41 genius M t and we may affirm the same 
of the other animals depicted in similar scenes, but with this difference, that some of them 
have not yet been partly metamorphosed into human shape* A parallel to them may be 
found in the human-headed lions of Mesopotamia, which figure so prominently fo Assyrian 
art, and which have generally been interpreted as genii, but which in one of the cuneiform 
inscriptions detailing certain types of deities 7 are described, as actual gods. 

Closely akin to them, but of more complex form, arc the composite creatures--part 
rani or goat, part bull, and part elephant—with human countenance, figured on seals 378* 
380, and 38 t, and apparently represented also in the Alone images in the round UluAlrated 
in PL C a 7 and 9* Such Alone images can hardly have been other than cult objcfb intended 


1 Hewitt in jRASr 1899* pp. 11 @—9 ; CftKifcr* ap. dt„ pp. 416-17, According to Itewitt, Miramma, die gjvat 
Mother God Jesa of Iwth India* wap a tr« goddra. "I'liic piaCEke: of marrying brides to a tree be traces to matriarchal 
cotulitiiaiia, when true marriage was not rceognkttL According to Ciwh, the idea behind these maniages is to bring 
the bride tffld bridegroom into doie iaotkliciti with the fertility of untune. 

* Cf. OppOTt, op, diL t p, 491. 

f Hopkmii op. dt+ p. 540. 

4 M&nier William*. op. eit.. p. 331 ; cf. E, Cbdd, Jximisn r F p. 74 ; ERE. m, 449, 

1 The exiiftncc ot nwfemant und benignant tpiriti side hv aide may wdi be the go (come of race rurion, the deifies 
o| a iobjeet race bebf often regarded as mahgiiant Cf. ERE. xii f 45a. 

• The waved horizoni*! harm of tbu axiiiTw! are chirafiefKLk of the gtat in Mesopotamia- Cfi Wald* TAt fife/ 
CyuwJrrj it/ WttifT* Jii*> No, t a 51 P p. 164. But in Egyptian hieroglyphs they are i&m&Wc of the Icm^-borncd ram. 

f C£ FirnclE, op. dL 4 pp 51-3. 
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tor worship ; on the other hand, the seals* like mo^l of the seals found at Mohenja-daro and 
Ha nip pi, were almoil certainly amulet* which, we may surmise, were used fy the votaries of 
this curious svncreric form of dcirv. Another chimera-like creature is. that portrayed on 
Seat 382* the three heads of which resemble those of the unicorns 11 to be described anon, 
hut arc distinguished by varying kinds of horns, the lowest bring those of a bison, the 
uppermost those of an ibex* while the middle ones are those of an ibex curved forward instead 
of backwards On another recently found seal from Mafaenjo-daro (PL XIII, 24) the lowest 
of the three heads is definitely that of a bison, the second that of a unicorn, and the third that 
of an ibex with horns reversed. 1 * 3 Intimately related also to these threc-hcadcd chimeras 
are the motifs of the five- or six-1 imbed jwafftkaj terminating in various kinds of homed 
heads (e*g* Seal 31?3), or occasionally with one limb only terminating in a 11 unicorn M head, 
and the others left blank (PI. XIII, 2§), With them may also be linked the triple, interlaced 
tigers of Seal 386. which may be supposed to embody the conception of a triply-powerful 
demon* though, on the other hand, it tmy be nn thing more than a fanciful design of the kind 
that Indian iimg]nation has always delighted in. 

In the category of then anthropic deities or demons must also be included the 
semi-human* semi-bovine creature iittucking a horned tiger on Seal No* 357 (with which 
compare PI. XIII, 17, reproduced from the aftual seal) and illustrated also on Seal 356. 
The presence of this particular form of creature at Mohenjo-daro is of more than usual 
interest, because of the undeniable resemblance it bears to the Sumerian Eabam or Enkldu— 
the half-man, halt-bull monster, whom the goddess Aruru created to combat Gilgamcsh, 
bur who afterwards became his ally and with him fought agaitufr the wild beaiis * In view of 
this dose resemblance, it is worthy of remark that the TCprc$entatipn$ of Gilgamesh and 
Eabani fighting wild beasts are among the earliest motifs ot Mesopotamian glyptic art, going 
back- — according to Ward—to the beginning of the fourth millennium i.c. This does not, 
of course, prove that the conception of a hero or god with half-human* halt-bull form and 
bison's horns originated in Mesopotamia. It may have done so ; but, until we know more 
of prehistoric Indian and Persian antiquities, it would be rash to jump to any hafty conclusion 
on the point. The same remark applies to the u*e of horns as a symbol ot divinity, as 
exemplified on the seals referred to above and on the terra-cotta masks illustrated in I J L XCV, 
1-3, This usage had us origin no doubt in primitive animal worship, the horns alone 
being retained when the Animal god assumed human shape, and afterwards becoming a 
badge, as it were, of superhuman prowess, which might be transferred to any other deity 
or hero or demon, whether of animal origin or not. The custom, however, was so world-wide 4 
that we may be sure it arose independently in many different centres, and, even .is regards 
India and Mesopotamia, it would be unsafe to take it for granted that one country borrowed 
it from the other. On the of her hand* the fact that bison’s horns are used for this purpose 
in both these areas certainly suggests that the custom in their case sprang from a common 
source. Now, according to Ward, 4 the bison was not found in the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and he inters accordingly that the people who introduced its horns as a symbol 


Resemblance of 
half-bovine 
creature to 
Sumerian 
Eabani or 
Enbidu- 


Honis a symbol 
of divinity. 


1 Ii ii not impodEihLe dm |hc*e efeatures repfubeat trial j of xoannGT’phk ddtE« b jcJi a=i tbc three-freed 

|W my aUo represent a triad. 

1 Cf. Ward, op, dt. p a p and £jn. 1 76-^7* etc. 

3 Hfiffu w ere in themidvo, of tnmne, a svmbd of ftreqgth and pfuwa*- Manifold mmpi"-- of homed dcitie* 
and deniMu tan be dted from almost eve tv coanuy of the indent world. 

4 Op. dt.i pp. 4JA-7. 
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of divinity into Mesopotamia muit have come from the mountain’ ct Elam? where he 
locates the natural habitat of the bison. This line of argument, however, is hardly 
convincing ; for, on the one hand t the bison *s horns and bisonharms depicted in Sumerian 
and early Bahvlonian art may equally well have been those of the Indian fox gattruj* as ut rhe 
Euro-Asiatic fox benmuu ; on the other, although the Eurc^Asiatic bison is now mainly 
confined to the mountains of the Caucasus we know that it once had a wide range over the 
lowland fore its of Europe, and it may therefore have been .is familiar in the valley ot the 
Tigris as the gaur evidently was in the valley of the Indus, and ftUI is in many of the 
submontane tracts of India? 

One other half-human, half-animal form that mu£t probably be added to this category is 
tint of the Nagas, In the faience scaling (Pl^ CXYI, 29, and CXV III, J t) already alluded tn ? 
the cobra appears to be dislindl from the kneeling suppliant in front of it* but the details are 
very blurred and it may be that the tail of the cobra is intended to be looped round and 
joined on to the teer of the suppliant, as it is in certain proto-Elamite monuments? However 

this may be, it seems probable that the suppliant in this ease is meant to be a Naga. 1 * 3 

The belief in Niga$ is unknown to the Vedic age, but is prominent in later Indian literature 
from the time of the Sutras onwards, and the motif of Nagos doing homage to a deity is 
a very favourite one in Endian art? 

AnimJiJt whose The second dsflS of animals, viz. of those whose mythical nature is queftsonable, 

mythical nature comprises the *" unicorns M figured on Seals 1—301, 537—41, 543* 544, 546, {4^-57, the 

is questionable, two-he*med beasts figured on Seals 302 and 303, and the pair of officiant animals at the left end 
Unicom*. of the sealing illu^tnitcd in Plate XII, 12. I include the 30-adlcd 41 unicorns ** in this 

category tor the reason that there is one day sealing from Hurappa (No. tioa) on which 
this particular animal, or what appears to be this animal, is de pitted with two horns instead 
of one (PI. XU, 24), and it is jiEi within the bounds of possibility that the single horn 
is due merely to the engravers having portrayed the animal in profile, with one horn 
concealed behind the other ; in which cose it may hav£ belonged to some ailual breed of 
cattle then familiar in the Indus Valley- Examples of two-horned animals portrayed in 
this manner could, of course, readily be cited from other countries. If, however, we 
compare these unicorns with the buffaloes, gaurs, and humped bulls figured an Seals 304 
to 340, we see at once that the engravers of Mohenjo-daro (and it wo* the same at HamppI) 
made a practice of showing both hams* even when the animal was in profile, and that they 
could do this on occasion with consummate skill In face of this we arc bound, I think, 
to conclude that a one-homed creature is intended to be underwood on these seak, and, unless 
there is any truth in the ancient tradition of a one-horned ox in India, we must regard this 


1 Wird iho Ms arftmicm m the lud^biaqn to mu of Eabaifi, “Tha* Ibmu? he «)% ** muk have been 
crratol m the kad where the bison was the familiar Animal and (tattfore in the moncL-Lin region and nut in the river 
bottomi? 

* ^ auror Endian bisofi are fcrrft-J welling jninLils and generally prefer the lesi <iccK&ibJe hill foreib, bui arc AiU 
fourJ in the junghs of liic CwfH plain along the foot of the HimHarat, « well s> in many submontane forefb of Cental 
and Southern In JIl " C™ and young hilb inhabiting dry open diArieb areku dar*|v coloured than tboe from denw 
and damp frmslb.” R. Lyddefcer, Tit Gavt diiwfi »f India, p. 5$. 

3 C> M/ * Dfs> - Pmt * v,il 1 ”> Eg. * 9 ® For * tnate proteftmg a suppliant, we Hid., ngs. 300 and J 19, 

* Another tin? fteott figure neater fiwnd by Mr, Macby at MaKmjwlm (PI. XIII, if and *6) loots at firfl 
wght remarkably like a Nlgt, but what appan in the photograph to be a cobra-hood it in reality nothing more than a 
long plait of hair filling down the bark, ami a pair of ram’* horn*, one on either side of the head 

* For the cloap as sedation of w^nta *ith Safer tempte in the Wh of India, c f. Opperr, op. dr., p.! 3 *, Monier 
Wil 2 ;ami P op. cei. + pp. 79-00. 
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creature as fabulous. 1 The unicorn was* of course, a familiar creature of Indian folk itorics, 
and Vishnu’s- tide of Ekafrixga may eonceivablv embody some memory of this prehistoric 
bead, though it is ju£i as likely that it owed its origin to the rhinoceros* from which also 
the unicorn we are discussing may ultimately have been derived. Whatever its origin, 
however, it seems clear from the huge number of amulet seals on which this creature is 
portrayed th^r, whether regarded as an object of cult worship or as a magic talisman, it was 
more papular than any other animal among the Indus peoples. Two features connected with 
it that deserve notice are, first, that it frequently has a sort of saddle Or covering Over its 
withersj and sometimes also (c.g. Seals 4, 36, 41, 44, etc-) has its neck adorned with a series 
of rings which cal) to mind the armlets of the three-faced god and the series of torques 
around the neck of the Mother Goddess (PL XII, & and 9) ; secondly* that it is almost 
invariably a accompanied by a curious object placed beneath its head, which is not found 
with any other animal except the one figured in IT XII, -4+ which appears to be merely 
a variant of the unicorn type. This object, which consists of two vessels fixed on to a short Incense- 
central staff, I take to have been an incense-burner, intended to he carried in the hands, since burntr*. 
there is nothing to suggest that it was fixed into the ground. That the lower bowl contained fire 
is, 1 think, indicated on some of the seals (e.g. PL XIII, 2 2) by what seem to be small flumes 
rising above die sides of the vessel.* In the upper vessel, which appears to be of metal open-work, 
possibly revolving on the stem, would be placed the incense consisting of fragrant wood, dried 
flowers, seeds, or gum resins, which would thus burn more slowly than If thrown direct on the 
fire* If 1 am right in supposing that the unicorn may have been associated in some way with the 
cult of the pi pal tree goddess (as suggested by Seal 387)5 the burning of incense in its ritual 
worship would have been particularly appropriatCj but, whether this tentative suggestion 
proves correct or not* we must infer, I think* that incense played a prominent part in the cult 
of the one-horned ox. That the incense-burner itself became an object of worship or 
veneration seems dear from seals like those figured in Plates XII, 23* and XIIl T 19 and 20, 
in which it is engraved without the unicorn and on an immense scale in comparison with the 
man who Stands by the ride of it* and from the sealings 5 and 8 on PI. CXVt, where it is 
being carried in procession along with a bull idol and other objects in a manner that recalls 
the sacred Nome Standards of Egypt. 1 

1 In the undent world the tinicnrn (punditi) waa traditionally believed to be an Indian animal. According, 
to Pliny* i_Lc orvjc, die Tr nl Lin ass, and an Indian or were all ant- homed (*¥//. vtii, 30 ; 106). H. Sthrader [Sitzxxgs- 

AtricAttd. hgL prtmu. JUJ. zjt fl/WiV* ifiijj, pr, 573—01 and pi. v) 44 traces the idea of the anc-hgmed ex to the sculptures 
of PfrHrpdk and other pieces which Curias (the fir£t Greek writer £0 mention the Indian unicorn) would probably have 
seen, in which the os represented in lilhtinette lias apparently unfy one bom " (Earr. Brif, srviit. p* 5S1). But it i* new 
obvious that the idea of a one-homed or h much older tE:.an Achatmenian time*. For unicorns alleged to have been seen 
In miMleJti tunei, »ee A, T. Wilson, 'T&? I*mix* GoIJ\ p, 190, footnote j. 

1 The tmly exception is Seal 167, where the ttnicom facw left instead of right, What ihe objtd is* in this case* 
belrrw ilu: head of the mjfiiaJ r h uncertain. It may be the third letter of the inscription* of wluch two letters are en graved 
above ihc aniotaL 

■ It may be that f!ir two veawdi served aimuEtaneousIy jo kmp and inoenw-bumer. Lamps and, lamp-waiin^ have 
always played an important part in Hindu ritual, the special object of the wiving being to prorccfc wonhippen from lise 
prevven of evil in llir darkness. Similarly* among the Jain.-, ike waving of drjti lamp* is an indispensable item at evening 
services., It b noteworthy that the aratt kmp of the Joins consilh of two tiem of light** one in the upper and fire in the 
lower; thv m*b£*J* lamp a ho ruruUh of two parts, a cup in which gA? and a saucer in which camphor ii bumf, the latter 
being in die nature of incense* Cf. M, Steven™, MME, hI» p. Soi T 

1 Anckni Indian standards wetr often surmounted with emblems and imagei of sacred animah. such ai the ape* 
the btilL the boar, the elephant* and the peacock* Cf. Hopkins, up. dt,. p. 519. and JJOS. liii* 144, The worship of 
these inceiiK-humen* whkh are cult implement* of importance and stand probably for the god hiuueif* m nil be 
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Of the other animals figured on Seals 302 and 303, all ch it need be said ■& tiiat they 
cannot tie identified with any known species nt present existing, though this is no proof 
that they are merely creatures of the fancy# The two brails on the Harapp* seal (PL XH, u) 
are more interesting, as they belong to a class of officiant animal genii* which have long 
been familiar in the .-Egean area and to which mosl initruftivc parallels have recently been 
found by Mr. Woolley m Ur in Mesopotamia* On the Mohenjo-daro sea! the two genii 
appear to be lions or tigers (probably the latter), but, whether they be real or imaginary creatures, 
there can be little doubt that they are meant to be taking part in some ritual ceremony just like 
the pair of genii on the well-known Vaphio gem* who are watering young palms with libation 
ewers* 1 or those on the plaques of shell inlay from the King's grave at Ur* one of which* a dog, is 
carrying some sacrificial heads on an altar, while a lion holds two sacrificial vessels, and another 
dog is playing on a harp. 3 Thar the conception of these animal trenii arose independently in 
Cireece, Mesopotamia, and India 15 hardly Conceivable, but whether it originated in the 
East or the West has vet to be determined. 

The third dass of real animals comprises the water buffalo {Bos hkhi/us)^ the gattr or 
Indian bison (Bos gaums), the Indian humped bull or zebu (jB-u indintJ)* the Indian 
rhtnocems (Rhin^ms unk*nuT)^ a short-horned humpies* bull, the tiger {Fells signs), and the 
Indian elephant (Elephu maxim us). AH these are depicted—generally with great spirit and 
fidelity-—on ihe seals, and we may take it for granted that in the Chaleo! ithic Age they were 
all familiar beasts in Sind and the Panji^b* Of the seven aribmk in question three are 
invariably shown on the seal* feeding from what appear to be food troughs* viz, the Indian 
bison (Seals 310-26), the rhinoceros (Seals 341—7), and the tiger (Scab- 350— 1) ; two, the 
elephant (Seal 369) and the buffalo (Seals 304—6), are sometimes feeding tfom these 
troughs, sometimes not ; while the zebu (Seals 328-40) and the short-horned humpfess bull 
(Seals 487 and 542) appear without them, though Ln the case of the latter there is a small 
object on the ground beneath its head* which is not dear enough to be disTingukhed. k any 
significance to be attached to the presence of these troughs, or are they merely fortuitous ? 
Clearly they Bear no relation to domestication ; for the two animak which alone we may 
safely assume to have been domesticated* namely the humped and short-horned humpless 
osen, are without them ; and, on the other hand, the tiger, rhinoceros, and bison, which 
have never been domesticated but might have been kept in captivity, are provided with 
them, white the buffalo and elephant, which might be either tame or wild, are sometimes 
provided with them* sometimes not. My own surmise is that the troughs were meant to 
symbolize food offerings, and that their presence implies that the animak to which these 
offering* were made, whether in captivity or in the wild, were objects of worship, just as the 
in cense-burners on the unicorn seals also imply that the unicorns were worship ped> the 
difference between them being that, whereas actual food could be set before these living animals, 
incense was perhaps regarded as more appropriate lor the imaginary unicorn* In offering 

from tins wanhip of the pmid tilings nf ditilj life, thaugli both uc embraced in -* chnrmachfiiun *\ 
Cf - Ho P kkt * ®P* dc -' F- <35 i op. dt, p. 207. The utbi^cncjaa of * symbol, mch u ikh incnuE-btinir, for 

the drily, is wdUUulbstoa on rhe Ckfe* MmJ ms {bound^y fa*}, whert ihn godi or that ivmbctb figure 
mdiffertnifn 

1 Q- Titrotu and Muwrr, Tir Mj»m* A g r t p, 30,, , J7 , With tW mtv be CnWpara l the genii ™ the 

J^ndfc of * bronze hj Jru tom Kuiioa ia C>- P ni.i. Ci Arthur Lvim, TAt Pttet ml. L.p toj, fi» Joo M d 

P‘ b H> fi **+ lS ’ tad *&- Tnt " J FM *r C *t“> P- 3 . 1,11, 1 3 . iiij 14, Far hter cHrnpfa torn Axyrii *nd 

Greece, cf Uyvd, af NmtA, i, pL in, ind A. B- Chat in Jmr*. Util. AW. ilv, »i ff. Dr. Cool held', 

that the Mim*D aimnal genii oiir^ird a- hum ivonhippcn nusqurnuiing ar animal. b rito or ritual dance; 

* For illnibmtioai of that pkqun ef Wocllev, Tic Smitnjwi. p. 44, pi. 
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this explanation, I naturally exclude from my reckoning Those seals (c.£. Nos. 3^3 and 355) 
on whuh a tiger is represented standing beneath a tree in the branches of which a man is 
ensconced* Such seals may have been used as protective amulets against tigers or other 
jungle animals, but T whatever their value, they cannot be classed with the great majorin' 
of seals on which the animal is represented alone. 

Besides the above, a variety of other animals are found represented ax Mohenjo-dam Fipirin** and 
and Hanippa, namely the rttm, pig. dog, monkey, bear, hare, squirrel, parrot, and other birds engravings of 
too roughly portrayed to admit of identification. None of these, however, occur on the ®th*e animali. 
seals. They arc found either engraved on the copper tablets referred to above* or else take 
the form of terra-cotta, faience, copper, nr bronze figurines in the round. Some of these 
figurines, especially the rough terra-cotta ones, were doubtless nothing more than children's 
toys or rattles, but that others had a sacred char after or served as talismans or amulets can Tliete 
hardly he doubted. Among the latter must probably be cta^d the sheep and rams, 4 alii manic or 
sometimes exquisitely modelled in faience (PL XCVII, 1—3 and 5), the little squirrels of the sacred 
same material (e.g. PL NCVI, 7), and the mastiff (PI* XCVI, 17}, Still less open to question character* 
is it that mo£l of the copper tablets and seals had a religious or magical value. No other 
hypothesis accounts for the numerous specimens of these animal seals found distributed over 
almoit every building on the site as compared with the very small number of day sealings 1 ; 
nor does any other hypothesis account for the religious character of many of rhe devices 
engraved on them. To say this is not to beg the question of their character ; for, if we 
consider the other deities on these scab and compare with them the homed creatures, 
half-human, half-bovine* the hybrid composite animals with human faces s the other ilrange 
and mythical beaits, and the bulls born aloft in ceremonial procession, we stre inevitably 
forced to the conclusion that the majority, if not ail, of the animals portrayed on these 
seals, whether mythical or real, had some sacred or magical import in the eye of their 
owners ; though, when we come to ask ourselves what particular degree of sanftity attached 
to them, we have to confess that we are on very uncertain ground. Were they qbjefts of 
actual cult worship or were they merely reverenced and protected ? Between reverence and 
worship there is a wide difference. Because an animal was looked upon as sacrosanct or 
lucky, it does not therefore follow that prayers were said or offerings made to it. Fishes, 
for example, arc to-day venerated and fed in many sacred tanks and rivers in India ; they 
are regarded as the home of departed spirits, and it would be sacrilege to harm them* That 
does not mean, however, that they are recipients of divine honours. The little squirrels, 
again, which were fashioned into such attractive charms at Mohcnjo-daro, arc still respected 
tbr their house-haunting instincts, 3 and spared even by the menial tribes who eat almost 
every other animal. But, so far as 1 am aware, they are not worshipped. We must guard, 
therefore, against assuming that all the animals which served as diarms or talismans at 
Mohenjo-daro were necessarily objects of cult* Nevertheless, it is safe, I believe, to infer Animal cui tv 
that the images of composite animals with human faces were intended for worship, and 
there is hardly room for doubt ehat, like the Three-faced god and Tree-goddesses on 
the seals, the other major animals were also deified, namely the unicorn, tiger, elephant, 
rhinoceros, bison, buffalo, bull (both humped and bumpless), and the gfunriyth Among 
a people given to therioktry these animals (excluding, of course, the mythical unicorn) would 
naturally— in virtue of their excessive strength, courage, or virility—be the foremost to 

* On flits of the historic period* when imh were used illtmljr tor commcre»3 purjxas, die number of tcalm#* farad 
ii many times more than that of die §«£i. 

1 C£ Croote, op, dt,* p. 370* The woueL it miy be recalled, vm ** tacred r " in ancient Thebes. Ai Ilian «vj 
tliat it u wonhipped "L Ckmcns that is merely 44 kmounsd tf . FarndL np. rit* p, 77. 
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deified, itnd some of them, moreover, go to the miking up of the composite human-faccd 
creatures referred to above, which we may surmise were syncretic forms in which several 
ZQomorphic cults went? combined into one* Among them the tiger was and slill is a vehicle 
of the Mother goddess* who in one of her trudl aspects takes the shape of a tigress, 1 Among 
the Gonds of Berar she is knowm as Vaghaf Devi, white among the Bhlls there is a 
corresponding deity VSghalka Ivunwar (Tiger Prince), to whom fruit*, wine, and sheep are 
offered,- Among the Kandhs the Earth Mother assumes the form of an elephant, instead of 
a tigress* and it is not long since human victims were sacrificed to her in this form. In 
Aryan India, however, the elephant appears as Airlvata f the vehicle of Indra* hut it h as 
Gane&i or Ganapari—the God of Wisdom and Enterprise and the Embodiment of Good 
Luck—that he is moil widely worshipped. Gane&t is said to be the eldesl son of 5 iva by 
Parvati or of Parvatl 1 alone* and his cult, which* though prevalent in the north* is moit 
deeply rooted in the south of India, was undoubtedly of non-Aryan origin. 1 
and The rhinoceros and bison have now disappeared from mo£t parts of the country, and 
little evidence exi&ls of their former sanffity ; it is noteworthy, however* that the Lhota 
Nagas slill bury a piece of rhinoceros bone near their fields to make the crops grow, 1 

The buffalo is the tJAuttu of Tama, the God of death, and associated with him in 
worship* ibr which reason pious Hindus will not use him for ploughing or carting. 41 He is 
also a dark demon of the water ; and under the name of BAmvJamra is deified as a corn 
spirit* to be propitiated (for he is essentially a malignant type of ddty) when the grain is 
coming into can 

The bull, both humped and bumpless, h closely associated with Siva, and daily 
worshipped by his followers, and once a year—on the occasion of its own festival—by 
Hindus of all seifs. The liberation of a bull (vrisAoisarga) dedicated to Siva and damped 
with his trident, is an act of the highest merit* believed to provide a deceased person with 
a vehicle to the next world. 7 

In prehistoric times the worship of the bull (with which muft be included the wild bison, 
buffalo* and domesticated ax) was widely disseminated throughout the Middle and Nearer 
East, where he appeared sometimes as a beneficent guardian of the homestead* sometimes 
as a malevolent storm demon. 1 That this cult was very prevalent in Chaleolithic times 
throughout Sind* the Patijab, and Itetuchiitln, is proved by the large numbers of terra-cotta 
bulls found at Mohenjo-daro and HarappI and on contemporary' sites in Northern and 
Southern BalGdiiiLan, m well as by the frequent delineation of the bull on pottery. Whether 
at this rime the bull was specially associated with the Three-faced God* whom I identify 
as the prototype of Siva, then; is at present no evidence to show, but it is quite Likely that 
its cult was then independent and only absorbed by Saivism at some later period. 

1 Crwiic, op. du p. 354. 

1 Cf. Lodi, Brrdr i sq« s Lusted. £ri«. Aft, »B6U” Crake, op, dt. pp. where much 

information a giies regarding the syperilitaani th*c imve gathered round the ngcz. 

1 Stunetimej Mid to he wq of Ftrvaff done. Cl CfOofov <jp. at, p, 

* B ¥ lLic Cittcaa jndnet £ivi is n-irid 4* the gjca< Firfl Cau.^ who tW dAx eternal] 7* and the 

wonhipptn of Dd^p^rtld DevI jj the £dtf of Ganek* * Qi fcfSm, and lav great ffr™ ufnn pnwmmm 
intmoEsric of (he acres in their dunk Cf. G_ A Grkncm, E&E, v\, pp. *7^-6. 

1 Crooke* op. dt. p. 157 ; MiiK Lirte Nagm* p. 169 , 

* Cf. Cfooltr. p. ,66. A* the daih demon, the buffida w,, tkin by Detf, *he n « her lick lnJ 

whenw Aix, pwhapt the nmnu* iimCcr of ;hk .ttlmd ter the Mother Codeia, often in pbee of tie bunun beinpi 
formerly i> Erred, 

* Mtinier WiiikiM, op. dt, p. 119 , * A- H. S*yte, £JtE. u f m, i.v. - Bull - 
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The crocodile is rhe vehicle of the Ganges, as the tortoise is of the Jumna, and » Crocodile 
associated with other nvers. Like the fish, too, it is protected in sacred tanks « and in 
certain localities, worshipped. Thus, the Sonjharas or ** gold washers’* of the Centra! 

I rovinccs catch ,3 crocodile alive, worship it, and when the rite is over return it to the river ; 
while certain wild trills of tkroda worship a rouph wooden image of the brute supported* 
on two po&s. Generally it is the mngar or snub-nosed spedcs, far more to be dreaded than 
rhe long-nosed species (gAaiiy£) t that is worshipped, and it is from the former that Magardeo, 
the " CrocotUle God ”, takes his name ; both species, however, are venerated and deified-* 

The foregoing fatfs respecting the present-day worship of these animals afford, of Significance of 
course, no proof that the y were similarly worshipped five thousand years ago* In 3. country, JWeyains fact*, 
however, which b as conservative as India* particularly in regard tg its religious cults, these 
lads are not without real significance ; and when we find, as we do, that most of the 
dements which make tip this prehistoric religion—so far as we can at present analyse e hem— 
arc perpetuated in later Hinduism, we are justified in inferring that much of the zoolatry 
which charaftcrizes Hinduism and which is demonstrably nan-Aryan 3 is also derived 
front the prehistoric age. 

In this connection there is an interesting passage in Ibn Batata 3 Tr*vdt that Tima possibly 
deserves mention. Describing his journey through Sind in the year a.d. 1334, he says : a prohiaioric 
+ ' 0jlt I with Alau-UMulk to a spacious site called tarn a 3 seven miles (from *il* 

Laban)* where I saw innumerable stones in the form of human beings and animals. Many 
of them were defaced and their feature* obliterated, so that there remained but the shape of 
a head or foot or other member. Among rhe skmes, too, were some in the form of grains 
uf wheat, of the chick-pea, the bean, and the lentil There* too, were traces of a town" wall, 
and of the courtyards of houses. Afterwards we saw the remains of a house in which was 
a chamber of hewn if one. In the middle of this was a platform of hewn ftonc, like a single 
block, and on it the figure of a man, except that head was elongated, and its mouth on the 
side of the face, and the hands were behind the back like a captive's/ 1 According to 
Ibn Batuta’s companion, the inhabiun rs of this city had been so depraved that they "had 
been turned into stone, and this was said to have happened a thousand years or more before 
Ibn Batuta p s time* Clearly the remains must have been verv exceptional and unlike 
anything that Ibn Batuta saw in other places. It seems not unlikely, therefore, that TarnI 
was a prehistoric site of the same C haled it hie Period as Mohenjo-dkro and Harappa, and 
this probability k strengthened by the discovery on the latter site of an immense but 
fragmentary stone tortoise* 

To revert to other animals represented at Mohenjo-daro, the cult of the Monkey tk>d Monkey God. 
is more widespread and deeply rooted in India than in any other country, and is participated 
m by various non-Aryan tribes/ As Hanuman he is figured in half-human ? halt-animal 
form, and his idols commonly guard the entrances to forts, towns, and villages. It is 
curious, therefore, that he finds no place among the animals depicted on the seals, whose 
cults $cem to have been the most popular at Mohenjo-daro, With the dog, pig, goat, and bear Dogi pig* 
it is different, for although these animals are regarded as more or less " sacred '* or taboo, bear. 

1 E.|*^ *! Mugaf Td&o, neir ELaudn. 

■ Cl Crn 0 tc r op. dr. p pp. 376 - 7 * 

1 Cf. M. R. Hiip in JM P 1&I7, pp, (f. The- ns-riicr ts Indincd i.-s iiicntih' 5 TlrnJ with Murf-Mlii* ® miEei 
K-E, of LiliarJ acid j mild from the hiJ^j where ilflne could have hero rjuirrrd. Iah3n f aliowTiitffl u libit Laharf* 

*nd Lahnri,ipd bawn bte r as w Ijurj-bund^ 1K . is tuiki; S.E. of Kjrflchi, and 12 miles in a direct jinc from tbs ses* 
emit Cf. M. R. Haig, fjk IwJai Dtlu Ce**irj p. map tiif p. jo. 

* ^-S i ** Suirl of Bengal *nd rhe Bhuijat of Keunjhjj\* Croolttp op, dl.« p, I7£. 
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they arc nowadays worshipped either not at ftU or only by a very few. I hus* the dog is 
respected by hunting and pastoral tribes* and is even deified by the dog sett of the Tihils 1 * 3 ; 
but in the eyes of Hindus generally, and of Musultnins as well, it is an impure anim al* 5 
The domesticated pig, too, is impure ; though in a wild state the pig is regarded as the 
representative of the Goddess Gauri* and its flesh is sacramentally eaten by Rajputs.* 
Dishai Devi, protectress of the sheep-pen, may, it has been suggested, be a deified sheep, 
but, granting that this is so, the cult of the sheep does not now extend beyond isolated 
groups of shepherds* 4 The bear and the hare are both sacred and possessed of magical 
virtues, but it is doubtful if either of these animals is an object of adtua! worship.’ 

Why certain of these animals came to be regarded as sacred or taboo, and why others 
were deified—'whether in one case it may have been due to some uncanny trait in the 
appearance or habits of the animal itself, in another to its association with mam or in another 
lo a totcmjftic origin—these are questions which need not concern us here, and on which in 
any case it would perhaps be idle to speculate. What does concern us and what is important 
for the subsequent history 1 of Indian religion, is to observe ihar at this remote age anthropo¬ 
morphism is going hand in hand with cheriomorphism, that the Nagas seem to have assumed 
the quasi-human form that has distinguished them throughout the ages, bulls appear with 
human heads and bodies., bulls 1 horns have become a symbol of divinity, and syncretic 
chimerical creature- arc also provided with human faces. This docs not necessarily mean 
that theriomorphi&m preceded anthropomorphism in India, It may have done so, but there 
is no proof of it. The two may equally well have developed side by side ; indeed, the fact 
thar even to-day, after thousands of years of evolution, animals like the Nandi bull are still 
being worshipped in their theriomorphic form, militates against the view that therio morphism 
naturally or necessarily led on to anthropomorphism.* What these fherianthropic creatures 
do signify is that some animals, like some trees, are already conceived of as personal deities 
and endowed, like human beings, with dUtintfivc attributes and functions ; that is to say, 
that they are not merely reverenced in the sense that animals which are 44 sacred " or taboo 
* are reverenced. The animals which thus appear to be held sacred are those which are 
remarkable for their strength, ecu rage, virility, or swiftness; that is to say, for their matin. 
Side by side with these„ however, there are other animals, which are not found on the seals and 
which are neither themselves anthropomorphized in any way, nor yet incorporated in any of the 
composite therianthropic deities. These animals, ^uch as the dog, pig, hare, squirrel, etc. f may 
or may not have been objects of worship. On that point we cannot be sure, but we may safely 
infer that, if Ehey were not worshipped* they were regarded as sacred or taboo or possessed 
of magical powers of one kind or another, and for this reason were used as amulets. If 
these inferences are correct—-and them Is hardly room for disputing them—theriolatry was 
nofe in its outward manifestations at least, very different five thousand years ago from what 
it h today. What esoteric or other ideas may have kin at the back of it is at present hidden 

1 Tbii » 3 ; min *n inupe of the dog in Sour, coqfci it* w,.inhip> it, and tits it, p:mib]y u i foem tiftutcmififc 
eonunuDAJ ncrifier. CkbIc, op. at, p. J59. Luird, Etiwc, Surety, Aft. u Blul M r p. 69, 

K The idea or impurity m the Jog and JonicfifcjrtEl pig may hwe originsJ its their Wing w larred ,T animtii. 
d^n^efDus to touch. 

3 Create* OH. QL t f. 367, 

4 Crnofec, tfi/r# p. 1 }* K*rn r i hamu hung on temples or horrid* hare a protective value. 

* Tht hear SCUTm wnf dueuc, uni iti hair ii worn round tint n^:k by ikkfy fhilin=a ; tkc hare h aseJ for mediduc. 
especially m tin* cure of fia. Croote, op. di. + pp. j 6 % t $70, aetd 37 % u 

^CF FamelL op. cic, p, 69. 
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from us, but we should do well not to take it for granted that it is only the superficial and 
the outward forms that have come down from this remote pail* 


Water Worship 

Of the sanctity of water in the abstract* no tangible evidence has >et been found* but Reverence paid 
that water was held in great reverence and that it played a highly important part in the I q water- 
daily lives and religion of the citizens of .VJohcnio-daro is demonstrated by the elaborate 
bathing establishment described in Chapter III* as well as by the universal arrangements 
made in private houses for the supply of water and for baths* Indeed* it is safe* 1 think, 
to affirm that in no city of antiquity was so much attention paid to this matter of bathing 
as in Mohenjo-daro ; and we can hardly believe that the practice would have been so 
ubiquitous and firmly rooted there, had it not been regarded in the light of a religious duty. 

That such emphasis should have been laid on bathing-—even at this remote age—will not 

come as a surprise to anyone familiar with the importance that from time immemorial the Indian 

has attached to ceremonial ablutions in sacred tanks* pools* and rivers. Even 7 pious Hindu 

Starts the day with bathing* preferably In a running Stream* or failing that in a 

pool or tank or even in a private bath* since it Is only by such bathing that the 

sins of the day can be washed away* while to bathe in a holy pool like that of Pushkam 

is to be absolved of every sin committed since birth. But though water is holy* possessed, 

that is, of in the eyes of I {Indus and able to cleanse from material and spiritual 

pollution, it does not follow’ that it is worshipped as a personal deify. On the contrary, the 

sanility that attaches to it by reason of its cleansing powers needs to be distinguished from 

Ehe deification and worship of rivers. The Ganges and the Jumna are both personified and Deification of 

on occasion worshipped ; and the Daryipa/iliis t whose most sacred spot is Uderolal in Sind, riven, 

make river worship the basis of their Grange cult* 1 Such worship may have come down from 

prehistoric times—that is quite a possibility, nay s even ls probability—but, in the absence 

of definite p^oofi, it would certainly be rash to assume that it has done so ; for the# 

deification of rivers is a prominent feature of Vedic religion, and it may be that it was one of 

the dements contributed to later Hinduism by the Aryan* not by the pre-Aryan population 

of India* On Ehe other hand* the worship of rivers is so world-wide chat it may well have 

originated independently among the pre-Aryans as well as among the Aryans ; and there 

is certainly nothing in early literature Eo suggest that the universal reverence which 

Indians pay to wells* tanks, and bices, and to their indwelling spirits is traceable to a 

Vedic source* 

Such spirits of the water may be represented by the serpent if they are T indeed, N&gas and 

Nagas, to which allusion has already been made, but here again wc are on very debatable woter-ipixifcw 
ground. In art and legend the Nagas are intimately associated with water—of that there 
is no doubt—and are frequently said to have their homes in the depihs of the ocean or at 
the bottom of lakes or rivers.* Bur snake-worship h many-sided, and the deification of 
Nagas as water-spirits is but one aspect ot it. in the firft instance it was probably their 
mysterious venomous nature and the terror they inspired that caused snakes to be venerated ; 

1 Cf- I?/* PrwiMff cf Si.fJu p. [6(j. The cult of the DjjrlpjnTbn kaj been appropriated llf€ by » 

MusuknJlns, who in Sind a.;«Kt*te it with their patron saints, Shrikh T*Mr at UdcrolU iod KhwSw KLhr it Mbr . On 
the lubieiSt of wnter-wdnlLap generally, see M. ?S!:viek*. /);> PrJiMfuxr Jfi $Vj\ \fti in Kmls t?fj/ ht&tm Jee Alien (Phil. 

Seppl- Jtivp 1, 1921)* and F_ pfilhr in Pjtttly-Wiittvwv* Rrji-t-n y. li, I !?■& f, 

* In the legend j of the MahlMiinito the ccrmt^Hon of the iflpj wi th the wntcn i* opeckUy prominrot Cf r Vogd, 

InJun Serpent Lvrr k p, 94. 
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then from their habit of living in holes tn the ground they acquired a Chthomc character, 
became the representatives of the dead, and were believed to dwell in the regions under 
the earth 1 ; while the fact that they frequented houses led popular imagination to conned 
them in particular with the cult of the/^r* or ancestors. 2 3 In another and perhaps derivative 
aspeft they were also associated as celestials with the itorm clouds and became the givers 
or beneficent rain or destructive haiL a Thus, there are several distinct concept™*, (and 
others might be added), any one of which the Nagas may have cm bodied * but which one 
in particular cannot be determined without further evidence. 


Influence of Sumer and Western Asia 

We have seen that certain figures at Mohcnjo-daro and H;irappa (eg. PL XIII, 17) 
resemble the Sumerian Eabani or Iinkidu, the half-human, half-bovine Satyr, who became 
the companion of Gilgamesh ; and Gilgamesh himself may be represented by the leaf-dad 
hunter on a copper tablet with a bow in his hand and horns on his head (PI. CXVII, 16)* 
That a dose connection exiffcs between these figures and the Mesopotamian heroes is hardly 
likely to be disputed. I he resemblance is too marked to be the result of chance or of 
independent evolution, nor can it be explained on the hypothesis that they were sprung 
from a common prototype foreign to both countries. Either the Indus Valley type must 
have been borrowed from the Mesopotamian or the Mesopotamian from the Indian, and 
seeing how intimately the GLlgamcah-Eabani legend is bound up with Sumer, it i$ reasonable 
to conclude that the borrowing was done by India. At the same time, the possibility must 
not be overlooked that the ty pes of these horned or half-bovine figures may have been created 
in the Indus \ alley and subsequently adapted to Sumerian legend* 

Wc have seen, too, that the use ot bull's or bison's horns us a symbol of divinity and 
the officiary bcaib on one of the Harappi seals arc indicative of religious contact between 
the Indus Valley and Western Asia, hut apart from the^c few dements * and the sacral trefoil 
patterning on the robe of the image illustrated in Plate XL \ 111 g all the material of a reli t^ious 
nature recovered at Mohcnjo-dara and tLirappa appears to be characteristically Indian. 
Although relatively meagre in proportion to the extent and importance of the sites, this 
material is sufficient at any rare to make it dear that iconic and aniconic cults exited side by 
side, and were juft as compatible five thousand years ago as thev are in the Hinduism of 
to-day. It exhibits to our eyes, on thr one hand,'the worship of the Mother Goddess, who 
srilJ occupies a iorerno^t place among the teeming village population of India ; and side by 
side with her a god, whom we have seen good reason to recognize as the ancestor of the 
hiflonc Siva, the principal male deity of the Hindu pantheon. On the other himd, it shorn 
us the worship of animals and trees and inanimate shoes or other objects in much the same 
torm as it meets ua in historic rimes. Animals appear deified or venerated sometimes in their 
natural t at other times in semi^humm, at others in syncretic and fabulous shape. Trees, 
too, ore worshipped in their natural flare, but their indwelling spirits are already completely 
anthropomorphized. The &ig*i and jam both have their places in the religion scheme, as they 

1 Thnc region* m known u A and the capital of the u 

1 Crcwjtc, p r |Sa F 

3 rhMi ™ in the main p^Arjon them can be little doubt, though the fait that it find. n Q menu™ 

m the R«nh M »t ^ *■**■ ** proof ibn k waj unknown to the Aryan*, Cf. Vo^d* op- dt„ p B 6. 

1 I da not include Shiism here, far the iranm that, a* tinted above, there u no direfl evidence of it it M abenjcHdaiu, 
thuu^h there-a fiiw E pTEiumptinn ihit it cdoU not W been evoked independently in tl» ind Middle tail 
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have in S&ivi&m, and along with these emblems are other it one*, apparently of a b^tylic 
nature, Chremathcism is exemplified in the worship of the sacred M incense-burners ” ; 
amulets and charms are common, attesting the exigence of that demonophobia with which 
Hinduism has always been incurably afflicted. And there is evidence that was already 
playing its part as a religious practice. 

Yet, precious as this material h as affording us our &xA insight into the beginnings of 
a great religion, let it be confessed that it is no more thin the dry bones of the once living 
organism—-hones so few and fragmentary that we cannot hope to reoonilruft from them even 
a skeletal outline of the whole* let alone to clothe it in flesh or delineate its features. But. 
because we cannot do this* we must not, therefore, imagine that it had no features worth 
delineating. There is enough in the fragments we have recovered to dcmonslrate that* so far 
as it was capable of expression in outward concrete forms* this religion of the Indus people 
was the lineal progenitor of Hinduism. But these fragments give us a glimpse only of the 
popular* devotionaJ* and superstitious side nf this religion. Of its other and more rational 
side ; of esoteric ideas and philosophic concepts, that may have been as fundamental to it 
as to later Hinduism—they have nothing to tell us. That is the misfortune of our possessing 
no documentary material that can be deciphered. Yet that there musl have been such another 
side to this religion can hardly be doubted* unless we are to believe that a people capable 
of evolving this highly complex and advanced civilization wore vet incapable of progressing 
beyond the primitive animistic beliefs with which the pre-An ans have hitherto been 
credited ; or that, while they were superior to the Vedic Aryans in all that concerned 
material culture* they were yet hopelessly behind them in rhe ordinary processes of abitraft 
thought But there is another point of view from which to look at this problem* Many of 
the basic features of Hinduism are not traceable to an lndo-Aryan source at all* They come 
into view, not in the earliest Vedic literature, which represents the more or less pure 
Indo-Aryan tradition, bur either in the later Veda* or in the still later Brahmanas, 
Upanishads, and Epics* when rhe Vedic Aryans had long since irnidgamated with the 
older races and absorbed some measure of their culture and teachings. 1 Chief among such 
features arc the cults ot Siva and the Mother Goddess* nf Krishna and of the Nigas and 
’iaksas, the worship of animals and trees and stones, p hall ism, yogu, Inhhm t and the doctrines 
ot satnsMrs (metempsychosis) and bhakri (devotion to a personal god). Whence these various 
elements were derived and when they found their way into the fabric of the national religion 
has never yet been satisfactorily explained. Krishnaism is admittedly of late date, and does 
not come into the question. For the re£t the orthodox view has been that they represent a 
popular form of religion evolved by the Indo-Aryan$ themselves—a parallel growth, as it 
were, To the Vedic religion, but one which being- Q \ rhe masses, not of the elcoK found no 
place in the sacred books of the Vedas* 4 A tew of these features, it has been conceded* may 
have been taken over from the pre-Aryans, but only such primitive ones as the worship of 
trees and animals and stones, which are common to the majority of uncivilized races* Those 
who have championed this view (and they include the chief writers on the subject) knew 
nothing, of course, of the great pre-Aryan civilization that has now been revealed. They 
pichired the pre-Aryans as little more than untutored savages* whom it would have been 

1 Cf. A* K., Cixur .j FMwaPij** 5 GicclfeiU brochure on the ^ YiElmji % pp + 1 and j p SmUkioxiAM CvIhShmt, 

vdJ. [exe, No. if ; *nd R. Qiand*, Rauj, pp. go-ioi, ro6-B> where he hnn iKiSt primitive Saivum, 

V aisKnarism, Slrskhyj.^ and Yop arc tlic four curuerHftcmea of modem Hindnivn f ind du: there was a tinu- when the 
orthodox exponents of Vedism retragni Hoi thaL ifoeSe sTvtcmi ■were ruwi-Vedie.. 

1 See, for dimple, Ranh, op. tit T+ p„ ty. 
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grotesque to credit with any reasoned scheme of religion or philosophy. 1 Now that our 
knowledge of them has been revolutionized and we are constrained to recognize them as 
no less highly cm Sized—in some respefte, indeed, more highly civilized—than the 
contemporary Sumerians or Egyptians* it behoves us to redraw the picture afresh and 
revise existing misconceptions regarding their religion as well as their materia] culture. 
Of the elements enumerated above, but excluding the cult of Krishna, we have found at 
Mohenjcndaro evidence of practical ly every one that is capable of formative expression, viz. 
of the cults of Siva and the Mother Goddess, of the Nlgas and Tree deities, of animal, tree, 
and ftonc worship, of phalli 5 m and of the practice o t y&ga* We have seen* moreover* that 
although there are no visible traces of fakfhm at Mohenjohdaro, there are strong reasons for 
believing that it cxiflcd on Indian soil from a very early period, as it exited also in 
Western Aria and round the shores of the Mediterranean. In view of these tacts, h it not 
reasonable to presume that the peoples who contributed so much to the cultural and material 
side of Hinduism, contributed also some of the essential metaphysical and theological 
ideas so intimately associated with it ? In the absence of decipherable documents, we can, 
of course, but argue on the probabilities of the case, but surely this presumption is more 
natural than to postulate the existence among the Indo-Aryans of a body of religious beliefs 
and do&rincs of which their own voluminous literature knows nothing and which are 
largely alien to Vedic thought* 

A mistake, as it seems to me, that has too often been made has been to take the modern 
jungle tribes as the lineal representatives of the pre-Aryans and to assume that they have 
perpetuated all that is worth perpetuating of the cultural and religious traditions of the 
latter. India has always had her jungle tribes. She had them five thousand vears ago, as she 
has them to-day. But side by side with them she al^o had her cultured classes of the cities, 
and the gulf between the two was probably as great then as it is now. As to the primitive 
beliefs of these jungle folk, they may, it is true, be reckoned as part and parcel of Hinduism, 
which has ever been ready to admit within its fold any and every kind of teaching. creed, or 
cult, from the most transcendental doctrines of theology to the most degraded types of 
fetishism. This has been a characteristic of Hinduism as far back as its history can be traced, 
and it was doubtless a characteristic of the £till earlier Indus religion which preceded it, only 
that in that remote age there was presumably less diversity of belief than now. To this 
limited extent, thcn T we are justified in believing that the non-Arran jungle tribes of tonjay 
do, in fed, preserve for us some of the cruder and more elemental features of the pre-Aryan 
religion* But to assume, as so many have done, that such features represent the sum total 
of that religion is as irrational as to suppose that the nude grass and mud hovels of these 
same jungle tribes are representative of the massive edifices of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 


1 Cl Mcmkr Wiluami, op, 6 t r pp, 57-ft ; ffepkins, op. rit p p, 514, 






Chapter VI 

DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 


H OW did the Indus people dispose of their dead ? A complete and decided answer Oktearity *f 
to this question cannot yet be given. At Mohenjendaro the evidence is as available 
yet too meagre and in some respefta obscure* At Harftppa it Is more abundant, evidence, 
but mo&\ of it relates to the latest juried of occupation, when Mohoijo-dan had probably 
ceased to eadft, and when the population of Hafappa itself may have already undergone great 
racial changes. Some day, perhaps* we may succeed in finding a cemetery at Mohcnjo-Jaru 
like the one already found at HarappS, but dating from the rime when the Indus 
civilization was at its zenith- This, however* is quite problematical# It may be that no such 
cemetery exists or ever did exi^t* The common practice in those days may have been to burn 
the dead and. after cremation* to dispose of the few remaining bones as they are sometimes 
disposed of in the Punjab to-day j — by grinding them to powder or in some other way that 
would leave no trace of them behind. In that case .my evidence we might get could hardly fail 
to be of an intangible kind. My meaning a$ P. this will become clearer bier on when I have 
explained the nature of the evidence we already possess at Mtihenjo-daro and Harappa. This 
evidence may conveniently be discussed under the following heads, namely: ?* Complete 
burials, a* Fractional burials. 3. Poft-cremation burials. 

V OwfLm Burials 

In this category we must include twenty-one skeletons found at MohenjcHlaro, Complete 
though it is doubtful if they can be regarded as examples of orthodox burial duly carried hurkli at 
out in accordance with the customs in vogue at the time. They comprise the following : — -i) Mohenjo-dar** 
fourteen skeletons in Room 74 of House V, HR Area* Section B — thirteen of adult males 
and females and one of a child* With them were found a variety of personal ornaments, some 
of which still encircled the bones, viz* shell and copper bracelets, copper linger rings, copper 
and faience beads and seal No. So. In the opinion of the excavator* Mr. Hargreaves, the 
varied attitudes of the skeletons point to simultaneous death. One of the bodies was lying 
partly over the remains of the south wait of the chamber, thus proving that death miitd 
have taken place re some time after the wall in question had fallen to ruin* but how long 
after is problematicaL 1 (A) Group of six skeletons* including one of a child, in L^rnc 4 
between Houses XVI II and N XXIJI, VS Area. Over two of the skeletons were tying the 
vertebrae of an animal. The only other objects found with them were a shell ball and 
three pieces of shell-inlay A (y) One skeleton in Deadman I^ne, HR Area, Section A. 3 

* $« pp, il4—6 infra Jtud Pk XLI 1 i T *% and XL VI, 4 *nd A, 1 See pp. 13 1—3 iafra- 

3 Sc* p. 179 ftlfrm and PI. XLIIp i and d* 
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Seeing that seven of the above skeletons acre found in 


public streets, and that the 
others were lying in a ruined chamber, that none of them had iu limbs composed in an orderly 
fashion, and that with them were none of the offerings or grave-furniture usually provided 
for the dead, the excavators at fidft concluded that the dead must have been the victims of 
some unwonted tragedy—plague p famine, or sudden death, and that the corpses were left 
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interred where they were found, within a few hours of death. Had they been left exposed in the 
street& or among the ruins of the city* they must inevitably have become the prey of wild birds 
and beasts, and quickly been torn to pieces. Secondly, the skeletons represent three distinct 
racial types, viz. Proto-Australoids, Mediterraneans* and Alpines* and it is highly improbable 
that these three types would have been found In any wandering jungle tribe. Thirdly, if the 
reader will turn to Plate XLII, r, he will sec that Headman's Lane, where one of the skeletons 
lay, was completely built over during the Late Period* and it was apparently during that period 
(either Late I or Late II) that the body was interred there under the floor of one of the then 
existing houses. Probably the same thing happened in the ease of Group B ; for we know 
that the whole area where this group w r as foun i was once occupied by buildings of the 
Late Period* which may have covered Lane 4 as they covered Deadmairis Lane, though 
whether these particular bodies were buried under the floor of a house or in a direct is not 
specially material ; the main point is that they were buried during Late I or late II Period, 
some feet beneath the then cxifting ground level. Similarly, in regard to Group A, though 
prolonged denudation had obliterated the surface remains, there cart be little or no doubt 
that later £tru£tures once rose above the ruins of House V in which this group occurs, and 
presumably it was beneath a room or court of one of these vanished structures that a pit was 
dug and the bodies thrown info it, or may be that the living were put to death in it ; for 
it is possible, though I do not think likely, that these groups of skeletons represent sacrifices 
to the dead, [n face of the above faffs there is no reason whatever for doubting that these 
buriab date from the declining years of Mohenjo-darefs prosperity, and that among the 
various racial element* then included in the city's population were Proto^Auftriloids, 
Mediterraneans, and Alpines. 

The above constitute the only prehistoric examples of complete inhumation found at Complete 
Mohenjo-darp* At Harappn several examples of this mode of sepulture* which are bumh *± 
unquestionably orthodox, have already been exposed in the lower stratum ef Cemetery H, and H*r*ppi. 
more are likely to come to view as the excavation progresses (Fig, 2), Two of the skeletons 
there were ritill entire and lying in different postures and directions. 11 In some cases,” says 
Mr. Vats, M there is no grave-furiihure, but in others the skeletons are accompanied by groups 
of earthenware vessels, each group including an offerings 1 dish of the squat type, a waiter jar 
with splayed neck* sometimes closed with a small flask, flat cover* and dishes and deep bowls.” 

In two cases they are also accompanied by animal bones. Some of the flat dishes are painted 
on the undersides and the small flasks are also occasionally painted. From the designs, which 
resemble those on certain pottery from the uppermost strata of mound F at Harappa, it may 
be inferred that these burials are somewhat later than the Indus Period as represented at 
Mohenjo-daro. If should be added that in one case (H 307*1) the skeletal remains are 
fragmentary, and it is questionable whether the body was buried entire or in a fractional state. 

The same method of complete burial h also well illustrated at two sites in Baluchistan* Complete 
nameh 1 at Nil in the Jhalawitn district to die rait, and at Shahl-rump near Turbar to burial* ha 
the S.W. At the former rite some of the skeletons were provided with definite graves, Baluchi*tin- 
other* were laid in the bare earth, hut in no case were they accompanied by pottery or other 
sepulchral furniture, though some of them had beads and other simple personal ornaments. 

These complete burials at Nil are ascribed by Mr* Hargreaves to the same age as the Nil- 
fractional burials on the same site, in w^hich, as we shall presently see* the human remains 
were accompanied by numerous vessels containing food and drink, and by other small objeeb 
for the use of the dead. If Mr. Hargreaves is correct in rhh view—and there is no reason 
to question it—then the complete as well as the fractional burials at Nal muil be 
Contemporary with the typical Nil pottery which, according to Sir Aurd Stein, does not 
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make its appearance until relatively late in the Chal-colithic Age.* Complete and fractional 
burials are found also side by side at M us van in Western Persia, and are seemingly 
contemporary, but in that area fractional burials appear to be the exception rather than the 
rule, whereas at Nil it is juft the reverse. 

The burials of ShKhl-tump s which occur in the latent strata on the top of the mounds, 
are believed by Sir Aurd Stein to be slightly earlier than those nf Nil* The bodies arc laid 
in the earth, generally on their backs or left sides, and facing the north. About them, especially 
at the head and back, were many bowls and other vessels of earthenware, containing the 
charred bones of Iambs, goats, and other burnt offerings for the dead. With them, too, was 
a variety’ of other articles Such as ftone beads* copper celts* spear-heads, and the like. In 
another part of the buiying-ground were two large funerary jars* containing earth, ashes, 
and fragments of animal bones, but unaccompanied by any human remains whatever. The 
presence of these jars is deserving of special attention in view of what 1 shall have to sav 
presently about similar jars at Mohcnjo-daro* 

a* Fractional Burials 

(*0 Of this type of buna I, in which only ll fraction of the bones was collected and buried 
after the body had been exposed to the bcadis and birds, 3 the best example at Mohcnjo-duro 
is that in Courtyard 13 of House III, Section A t HR Area, described by Mr. Hargreaves 
at pp, 1 So—1 below, and iiliiftfatcd in Plate XLIII, d m In this case the skull was found in a 
broken earthenware pot, and near by it some fragmentary pieces of bone accompanied by a 
large number of other earthenware vessels and a variety of small ohfccts* including balls, 
beads, chert flakeg, a shell spoun T bits of ivory, and some miniature vessels. T he house in 
which this burial took place belongs to the Intermediate Period, and had presumably fallen 
ro ruin betore the remains were deposited in its courtyard, but how long before cannot be 
affirmed. The objeCb comprised in the burial belong to the Chaleolithk Age, but are not 
sufficiently diftih£tivc to help us in determining the date of the deposit more precisely. Among 
them the squat carinated vessel adorned with deer, branching foliage* and ocher devices, 
which is illustrated in Plate LXXXIX, a, is specially noteworthy* Vessels of the same form 
have been found at Nal t Jemdet NW, and on Pni to-Elamite rites, 1 and in this case the fabric 
and colour of the vessel suggest that, if not actually on import from the weft, it was 
mtnu&aured under weftern influence, juft as I believe the Nil ware to have been 
manufactured. The skull, let if be added, is assigned by Colonel Sewell and Dr, Guha 
(p. 643 m/rd) to the Mongolian branch of the Alpine stock. 

Other examples of the same type of fractional burial arc probably to be recognized in 
the following groups of remains, despite the fact that no human bones appear to have been 
recovered in three ot them, viz. m {c\ (d) y and (r). The absence of human bones in these 
examples k not, perhaps, to be wondered at; for, where the bodies were first exposed to wild 
animals, it must often have happened rhar few, if any, of the bones remained to be buried, 
and what few there were, may easily have been disintegrated and disappeared in the 
salt-kdcn soil* 

1 We mgy ccmjcchiTc that comp lecc inhumation ™ paeftiedi hy tfw older population it Nil md fnaJeiuJ bum! 
br the newcomm from the wrfl, who introduced iht Nl] pottery rnto JhjIswlo_ Fur the tku= nf Nl3 f 
e£ pp. 99-100 infix. 

* It u [raasibfc, ah* that the dead hid boa prmouily buried and dhintemd ificr decomposition hid wholly or 

partly celu’cJ. Cf. JAI m vnL TLJ.h w p, 2^4, 

1 Cf. H, Harf reaves, Exfiratftm i* BahttifiJi** pL rrj\ 9, mid p. 313 £*frj. 
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(£) In a pit outside Room 72 at the south end of Lane 5, VS Area—a quantity of 
1 human bones (described by the excavator as a 11 basketful *% together with a large and 

varied colleftion of pottery, $amc terra-cotta animals* beads and pieces of chert. For detailed 
description, see p. 2*8 infra* 

(c) Id Room 66, House XXVII, VS Area—a large group of pottery* among which was 
1 the Sent of an offerings' dish of the type that is found in graves at Kish of about 3000 and 

is found also in many of the graves at Harappa. In some of the vessels were chaired bones* 
doubtless part of the offerings of food and drink which were made to the dead and of which 
more will be said anon. The building in which this deposit was found is of the Intermediate 
(probably Inter. Ill) Period. The deposit itself h later than the building, but earlier than 
the remains of the Late Period above it. See p. 228 infra f and for specimens of the pottery 
* see PL LXXX, 41* 44, and 52. 



Fig. Ju—Gfuttp d" ikdeiil remain 1 in Trench G at Ihnppl 


(d) In the courtyard of House XXVTI ( VS Area, in trout of Rooms 69 and 71, and of 
the same age as the preceding. Besides a variety of other vessels* the pottery included a 
broken "offerings* dish". See p. 228 Infra, and PL LX, //, which also shows the 
Gratification, with remains of the Late Period on a higher level in the rear. 

(e) In Room 126* House X, HR Area, Section B. This deposit was found on the north 
side of the room under two layers of brick, and included* beside; 3 score or more of 
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earthen war ^ vessels, &oine terra-cotta figuring, balls, fragments of akbaitcr and chert 
flakes. The deposit is probably of the Late III Period. See p. 184 infra. 

At Harappa more than one hundred examples of fractional burials have been exposed, 
but of these only one is contemporary with the Indus-remains of Mohenjo-daro. This 
particular one, which came to light between the 4th and 5th Virata in mound AB P and 
is assignable to about the late III Period, comprises two skulls, one lower jaw, and a few other 
bon<^ T together with a broken M offering*' dish ,v and a tubular terra-cotta bead, all in the 
corner of a ruined house, with some brick edging added on two sides to complete a sort of 
grave. The skulls arc brachycephalic with high-pitched nose, belonging to the Alpine type* 1 



Fiq- 4—Grntip Qf bssr hi jan m the upper fcttum of Cemroiy H it H*nppJT 


Ot a somewhat later date, though earlier, according to Mr, VWs reckoning than the 
complete bumls in the lower Stratum of Cemetery H, is a group of human remains 
in Area G, comprising ,ome fifteen skulls, .1 quantity of other bones, both human and 
animal, several tall offerings' Stands, drinking goblets, with pointed bases of the characteristic 
Indus type, and a variety of other earthenware vessels (Fig, 3). Mr. Vats is inclined to 
dunk that the skulls here are of victims sacrificed on the occasion perhaps of some 
luneiaj ; but he advances this suggestion as nothing more than a surmise. 

All the other fractional burials at Hirappa occur tn the upper -Stratum of Cemetery H 
and are demonstrably later than the complete burials of the lower stratum. They differ from 
the earlier bunals described above m chat the remains of the dead are invariably' deposited in 


1 Cf. CGp, vnr, P . [0 s. 
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earthenware jars and arc not ordinarily accompanied by any smaller vessels for food or drink 
offerings. Indeed, out of more than one hundred such funerary jars excavated by Mr, Vats 
there is only one that contained a small vessel (probably a drinking Husk), The human remains 
ordinarily consist of one skull, but occasionally of two or more skulls in a single jar* 1 In some 
jars, however, there is nothing more than a few bones* and in others no bones at ail — a 
phenomenon that quite accords with what we have already observed in regard to the fnuftional 
burials of Mohenjodaro and ShahMumpn 



FlC. v —~A painted Hu rial jar from upper A rat mo 
of Cemetery tt It HarapfilL 

The jars are of various types —some round, others ellipsoid, md others carinated-—and 
are invariably covered with lids or puesherds* Their decoration, which is tonUly unlike that 
of the red-and-black Indus ware or indeed of any other pottery known to us. Lakes the form 
of horizontal bands, often with a broad frieze around the shoulder adorned with birds, 
animals, stars, and other devices, treated in a Sttngcly fantaslic manner (see Figs, 4, 5* and 6). 

In the fractional burials at Nd! s which constitute the majority of burials at that site, 
the excavated bones were laid either dirrft in the earth or in earthenware pots, usually the 
former. In both cases they were accompanied by vessels for food and drink offerings and by 
ornaments and utensils for the service of the departed, among the latter bdng copper tools 
(including an imitation one of earthenware), a grindstone, weight, and ringbone, and a 
piece of red ochre. The pottery and other objefb associated with these fractional burials 
are fully described by Mr* Hargreaves in the report quoted below. 1 As Stated elsewhere,® 

* See Chap, VIII* p. ro8, for description, of 1 ihH from These jar burali. 

g H. Hargreaves, Exfavdfi&ri in tfaUffiisUr, pp, iti and 29, 

* Ct Chap. Vll* p, too. 
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the origin and age of the Nit culture are i'till problematical, but there are good reasons for 
believing that it was intrusive in eastern EkEuchi&an and connected more closely with the 
Early Persian than with the Indus culture. 

3 . Post-Cremation Burials 

Post-citmation At both MoheiHCHdaro and Harappa a class of large wide-mouthed urns has been 

burials at brought to light, containing a number of smaller vases, bones of small quadrupeds, birds, 

Mohtnjo-daro. or fish, and frequently a variety of other small objedls such as beads, bangles, terra-cotta 
figurines and chert flakes, sometimes mingled w ith ashes and charcoal. The urns in question 



Fhj. 4—Interior of biuuj ja: from upfL-es llmnim of Cemetco H at HaiwjipS, 


are found at both sites in buildings of all periods, generally underneath a floor or street. The 
smaller vessels inside them arc of various fornix, including bowls, saucers, pointed 
goblets, beakers,^ and some tunes miniature vases which may have been used for unguents 
or cosmetics. Of the urns belonging to this class at Mohenjo-daro itself, two examples are 
illustrated in PL XXV, .1, and a third in PI. LIX, b . The former were buried in the narrow 
northern entrance to the Or ear Hath, after the tower storey had been filled in and the floor 
level raised. They mufl, therefore, date from the Late Period.* The latter was in Lane 1 
to the south ot House XIX, in the VS Area,* which, tike Line + t was probably built over in 
the Late Period. 

Of other typical examples it will suffice to mention four, namely :—(i) In Room if 
House V VS Area an urn deposited l ft. 3 in. below the floor, containing six goblets with 
pointed bases, 1 a shell palette, a terra-cotta ball (possibly a weight), and a broken animal 
figurine. One of the goblets had a miniature vase inside, another a seal, and another 

Cf. p. ■ 17, onte i*fr*. 1 Ci, p, aa j iwfrt, ’ These were the ommoti drinking-cups of the tim- 
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the vertebrae of a fish. 1 {2) Beneath a Sate floor of the corridor in House XXVI* 
VS Area—an urn 1 containing two oval-shaped vases, two goblets with pointed bases* a 
terra-cotta bangle* an animal figurine* and some hones which were said to be human. 
(3) In Lane 5* VS Area—two urns, one of which contained, besides other pottery, 
3 broken offerings 7 dish and a miniature beaker, and the following objects, viz. terra-cotta 
bangles* and a dog of the same material, a fragment of a day tablets 3 copper nail* pieces of 
charcoal* and some bones* (4) The other urn in the same spot contained eleven small vases 
with lids* terra-cotta figurine* of men and women* rams* dogs, and a goat t portions 
of terra-cotta wheels, two term-cotta bails, some chert flakes* pieces of mother-ot-pcarl, a 
sealing of yellow faience (VS 210 = PL CXYIII, Jj), some charcoal* and bones. 3 

Here* too, mention should be made of a collcdion of charred human bones, including 
piece® of a skull and finger joints which were found in the small subtes rancan Chamber 3 in 
Building XXT, Block 4* VS Area* along with a number of goblets, dishes* and other vessels 
(in one of which some pieces of bone were sticking), badly-baked clay tablets* broken shed 
bangles, a terra-cotta figurine and a chert scraper—-the whole mingled with ashes and 
charcoaL 4 



Fig, 7, — Type* nf wuo commonty used fnr funerary ufieringj at tUrippa, 


At Harappa the data in regard to these offerin^^s , vessels are more abundant than at Similar ura* it 
Mohenicndaro. In the course of the ItkA three seasons* Mr. Vats has brought to light there Hmrajipa* 

126 urns of this class. They occur at all depths, and are said by Mr. Vats to be readily 
distinguishable from the vessels used for ordinary domestic purport. Typical specimens of 
them arc illustrated in Pig* 7, the commonest shapes being Nos. 2 and 4. Two rare types not 
included in this photo are a large fate -shaped urn and a large deg, both with pointed bases. 

All these vessels contained bones of animals, fishes, birds P etc,, in varying quantities* among 
their contents being a tortoiseshell in No. 3868 (Kg* 8) and antlers in four others. Along 
with the bones, 7p says Mu Vats, M were pointed goblets* bowls* saucers, and other small 
vessels* human and animal toys* balls* beads* bangles, toy-carts, wheels* triangular cakes* 
river shells, decayed grain, ashes and charcoal/' In three of the vessels were impressions of 
leaves cm the earth ; in two* vestiges of seeds of the melon species ■ and in another, which is 
inscribed, impressions of chaff and ffraw. 

Now, in cases where charred human bones and ashes are found accompanied by numbers Parpen* ef 
of vessels and objects* there cm be no question that we are in the presence of poft ^cremation ofieringV urns, 
buriafs, and that, as in many of the fractional burials described above* the vessels contained 

* Of. p. 117 infra. 1 UnKT op \kc Two vcaseii desdrebed IT p, itfrJ. 

* C£ pp. *38-9 tnfrm. * Cf. p. ii+ iwjr*. 
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offerings of food and drink intended for the use of the departed in their after-life* Hut it is 
only rarely that human hones are found in this class of urns. Indeed* out of the 12 6 urns 
of this class exhumed by Mr. Vats at HanippI, only one contained a human bone, and that 
showed no signs of burning. As a rule, the bones are those of Iambs, goats, chickens, etc., 
and in some cases there are no bones at all What, then, is the meaning of these numerous 
urns, with their contents of smaller vases and other articles, not infrequently mingled with 
ashes, but without any human twnes ? I think there can be only one answer. It is that they 
served the same purpose as their counterparts containing human bones and other articles, 
only that in their case there were no bones left after cremation Eq be buried. The absence of 
such bones does noE, in dfeft, present any real difficulty ; for it is still a practice in the 
Punjab to take che remains of the bones from the funeral pyre, pound them Eo dusit, and then 



Fiq, if, f ypicaf etunpec of open-mciutlied urn with jxmerary tue> 
and toffniseiheli iniidc. 


commit them to the river. Some such practice may well have obtained among the Indus 
people, who may either have buried the pounded dukt in these urns, in which case it would 
scarcely be detectable, or else may have thrown the ashes into the river and buried only an 
umful of offerings in the house of the dead. 

That the urns contained offerings for the dead and were not merdv receptacles for articles 
ot ordinary domestic use is, I think, manifest not only from the peculiar and uniform character 
Pent-cremation '■'* their contents, MC the presence ot lambs , chickens’, and fishes' banes in moil of the smaller 
burials in vases, which can only be satisfactorily accounted for on the hypothesis that they- were offerings 
Baluchistan. of some sort, hut also by their striking resemblance to post-cremation urns in Baluchi^an, 
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the funerary nature ol which is nut open to dispute. Of such urns a large number were 
found by Sir Anrei Stein in both northern and southern Baluchistan, but only at sites where the 
red-and-btack or Me hi wares predominated and where there is reason tosuspeft the presence of 
Specially Strong influence from the Indus side, e.g. at Dabar-kot, Periano-Ghundai, Mughal- 
Ghlindai, N'lehf, and Su let a gen-dor. On all these sites the burial customs seem to have been 
identical; the cinerary urns, that is to say, were buried either within or in dose- proiimity to 
dwelling-houses and contained precisely the same sort of small vessels, animal remains, and other 
obje&s as are lound in the urns at hfarappi and Mohenjo-daro, generally with human bones 
and ashes intermixed, hut not infrequently without them. Side bv side with the urn-burials 
at Mehl Sir Aurel found also several examples of the cremated bones having been left on 
the spot where the pyre was made, and vessels and other objects subsequently placed near 
them. ^ ^uch burials he took tn represent a transitional Stage leading on to the deposit of 
the entire body in the earth, as at Nal and Shihl-tump ; but the processes of cremation and 
inhumation are so fundamentally di^indt that this view mtril obviously remain open to question. 

I o reven, however, to Mohen jo-dam and Hnrappa—-so far as our evidence goes at present, Conclusion*, 
it seems probable that the most usual method of disposing of the dead during the flourishing Cremation 
period of the Indus civilization was by cremation. That cremation was practised is probably the 
conclusively proved, as we have seen, by the finding ot cinerary urns or other receptacle- uiual method of 
containing calcined human bones and ashes together w ith vessels of burnt and other offerings disposing of lb* 
tor the dead and sundry articles for use in the after-life. That the practice, moreover, was dead during the 
a wide one is suggested, though nor definitely proved, by the discovery of many other urns Period, 

containing vessels for offerings and other articles intended for the dead but without any actual 
human bones — die inference in their case (icing that the calcined bones which remained 
over from the pyre were cither ground to powder, as they are in the Panjab to this day, and 
cast into the river, or disposed of in some other way. The conclusions arrived at in regard 
to these cinerary and cenotaphic urns are amply confirmed by Sir Aurel Stein’s discovery of 
similar urns at various Mites in Baluchistan, many containing both human bones and vessels 
of offerings, but many only the latter. 

I he practice of exposing the dead to wild animals and then burying the remains (if any) Fractional 
ot the cxca mated bones Stems to have been rare up to the dose of the Indus Period and complete 
as represented at Mohenjo-daro and Hirappa. At Mo henjo-darc there are only five such burial* 
burials altogether ; at Hamppa there are but two, one a group of three skulls, the other of exceptional, 
fifteen or more, which is perhaps not to be regarded as a normal example. On the other 
hand, there is a big group of fractional jar-burials at Harappa, evidently belonging to a bter 
age, in which the decimated bones were placed in urns inifead of in the ground and were 
unaccompanied by any of the offerings' vessels or other objects found in the earlier class of 
fractional burials. 

Equally rare, if not rarer, art the examples of complete burial. Indeed, if we eliminate 
the remarkable scries ot skeletons at Mohenjo-daro, which can hardly be taken to represent 
the ordinary orthodox burials of the day, the only examples left are those in the lower stratum 
of Cemetery H at Harappa, which their pottery proves to be later than the Indus Period with 
which we are dealing. 

Now-, J must repeat what I said above, that the data at out disposal are too meagre as 
yet to admit of reliable conclusions being drawn from them. As the digging proceeds, it 
may well happen that discoveries will be made which will put a new complexion on these 
problems. Nevertheless, it is permissible at this stage to consider in what direction our 
evidence is tending. That there is likely to have been a definite line of demarcation between Evidence from 
poft-cremation burials on the one hand and fractional or complete burials on the other, is, Baluchistan. 
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I think, indicated by the evidence from BaUduAan- In that country, po^crcmsmn burials 
of the Chdcolithic Age are abundant, but they are confined to site* where pottery charcfteriflie 
of the Indus culture prevailed. Fractional and complete burials, on the other hand, have 
been found at Nal and Shahl-tump, where the prevailing culture appears to be Persian rather 
than Indian, In thus bracketing together the fractional and complete burials I do not mean 
to imply that these two methods of disposing of the dead have more in common with each 
other than they have with cremation. It is merely because both in Baluchistan and extern 
Persia they happen to have been practised side by side in places where cremation was not 
in vogue. 

In the light of these fuels k is not unnatural to suspect that the few examples of fractional 
burials that appear at Mohetyo-daro and Harappil during the Indus Period are due to the 
presence of foreign elements from the w tSt in the population ot these dries, and that the 
increasing tiutrbm of complete and fractional burials which are found at HarappS in the po&l- 
Indus period may result from l-k tended immigration from the same quarter which coincided 
with the decline in power of the Indus- people* 
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EXTENT OI THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 


O NE of the moil Sinking facts revealed by the excavations at Mohcnjo-thro and Uniformity of 
Harappa is the complete uniformity of their culture. Though these two spots the Indus 
are some four hundred miles apart, their monuments and antiquities are to all culture, 
intents and purposes identical. Houses, drains, bricks, pottery, weapons, household utensils, 
ornaments, seals- — all arc cast in the same mould and so alike that it is impossible to 
distinguish between them. Some ftruAntte and antiquities there are, of course, at both sites 
to which no counterparts have yet been found at the other — -the Great Bath, for example, 
at Mohenjn-daro, or the Corridor Hall at Harappa — but there is nothing in the structural 
character ol these buildings or in the fabric and design of any of the smaller antiquities 
which enables us to say of them “this belongs to Mohcnjo-daro " or "that belongs to 
Harappa . Such COiisiflent uniformity in all the appurtenances of daily life could never have 
been achieved and could certainly never have endured through so manv centuries of 
occupation had not the Indus civilization been deeply rooted throughout Sind and the 
Panjib and already consolidated for long ages before it first breaks upon our vision. To 
this civilization I have tentatively given the name of " Indus ", because of its dose 
association with the country watered by that river and its tributaries. For all we know, 
however, it may have extended well beyond the eastern limits of the Panjab. On that point 
we have no specific evidence one way or the other. If it proves eventually to have done so, 
the term Indian ” rather than " Indus ” may be more appropriate ; but for the moment 
it seemed advisable to avoid designating it by a name w hich might be taken to imply a wider 
diffusion than is actually warranted by our discoveries. Let me emphasize the fact, however, 
that we have no sufficient grounds as yet for affirming positively that this civilization was 
limited to the Indus \ alley and the plains of the Panjab, Ten years ago we knew nothing 
ot its existence at all, and since then we have been too pre-occupied with the exploration of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa and with following up Us tracks towards the west to find 
time for tracing it eastward across RajputSna or down the valleys of the Jumna and the 
Canges - and, until that has been done, it would be premature to assume that it stopped short 
of those areas. 1 his is a point to which I shall have occasion to revert later ; meanwhile, 

1 draw attention to it here merely in order to forestall any misconception on the part of oy,,* 
the reader. 

Besides Mohmjo-daro and Harappa there are a number of other site-, in Sind and *;tw in Sind and 
the Punjab which belong to the Same Chakolithk Age. These arc shown underlined in red the PanjaliL 
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in thu map inserted at the end of’this volume. Starting from the south there is Gujo , 1 about 
r+ miles east of Hhambor and 12 miles from Tatta ; and on the left bank of the Indus, 
opposite Jamk, is Hudh-ke-Tiikar/ Then, north of Kotri, there is Karri, ami further north 
still, in the Larkina district, is Lohumjo-daro, Near Mohenjo-daro itself is Biid.ih, and 
outside the town of Larkina, the important site of Jhukar, A little south of liohri, again, 
there is a big group of mounds at Aror, or AI or, as it should perhaps more correctly be 
written, while in the Upper bind Frontier district is Limojuncjo ; and on the old bed of the 
Hakra, near the eastern boundary of the Sukkur di -it rift, Vijnot. At all except one of these 
sites finds have been made such as painted pottery, chert Hakes, and cares, copper 
implements, shell bangles, and the like, which indicate that they were occupied during the 
same period and shared in the same culture as [Vi often [o-diiro and llarappfi. The 
exception referred to is Budh-kc-Takar, where Mr. G- li. L. Carter, late of the Indian Civil 
Service, records that he found various neolithic implements but no painted pottery nr 
other objetls specially typical of the Chalcolithic Age. It may be, therefore, that this site 
was occupied during the Neolithic but not during the Chalcolithic Period," 

Neolithic arte I acts are abundant in Sind. They have been found in great numbers on 
the hills round Rohri in the Mol Valley, and throughout the Kirthar Range generally, 
Cairns, barrows, and other rough stone structures, which have been ascribed to the 
Stone Age, are numerous in the Mol and other Valleys of the Ktrthar Range, and 
Mr. R. D. Bancrii tells of the existence ot “ prehistoric settlements " on the banks of the 
Manchhar Lake and near the hot springs at Tlrth-Laki in the extreme north of the Karachi 
district. The information, however, that we possess about these rude stone monuments is 
altogether too vague and shadowy to permit of reliable conclusions being drawn from it. 
Such monuments are common in Baluchistan, where some certainly go back to the 
Chalcolithic Age, but others belong to early historic rimes, and others, again, are quite 
modern. Before, then, any of these stone structures can be assigned to Chaicolittiic times, 
they need to be carefully examined and surveyed. Nevertheless, the character of many of the 
artefacts found in Sind leaves little room for doubt that they arc true neoiiths and of an 
age anterior to those recovered at Mohenjo-daro and Jhukar. Long before Mohenjo-daro 
was excavated or we knew anything of the Chalcolithic culture of Sind"! Mr. Vv\ T. Blandford 
pointed out that there was a marked difference between the nummulitk Hint Hakes and 
cores found in the bed of the Indus at Sukkur and those from the hilkops round about 
Rohri, and he surmised that the former belonged to a later age, when the art of Hint chipping 
had been brought to greater perfection/ This surmise was undoubtedly correct. We know- 
now that the flakes and cores from the Indus bed are identical with those found at 


’ Mere cc-ree&Ir iMi rile -Giukl be designated “ Tlarm", 4 hill about 2 miles from Gujo Recently, Mr, N. G. 
Majwudar, of ike Archeological Department, has visited Ttarro and edle&d there numerous ebert ikies Jm | cores and 
potsherds of the Indus class t ind be bus also found some pidjbgraphk dgiu cnyraved on the aei-jhhourmij roeb. 

5 Ot Budh-}i>Tibr 4 

* Since Ibn above wa- written, Mr. N. G. MajumtUr has discovered two mote Clwkofitliic dm of importsLite 
in Shmthem hind. One » ChJnhu-ikitj in the Nawlb SMh difliFd, +■+ mile* NX, of Sakrind and 7.4, miies W. of 
N»wBi Dahri Railway Static* f tie other 1* Atari in the Kotri Division uftho Karachi .liitrifl. about 2 mile* E. of Amri 
Station. At the Utter site Mr. Majumdar unearthed muds pottery of the typical fpdiii d*t and, in a lower thatiun, 
4 new hind of par.wtr which he describe* n “ * thin ware of pale ted colour taring dcitpu in black, chocolate, flight 
nd Ml a cicam or pink background ; what is almc+1 an invariable feature of the vase* U that iheir necks ate painted tah 
in&Eic and wirh i bkek ibp ,T + 

* See W.T. BWforJ, JJSH. 187*, pp. 1 j S -d , Sir John Evini, Gttl. Abg. ,m, rF . +j j-p ; J. Cfoli^Brown, 

CmL cf Prt&iil* dnitf. in p„ i zg_ 
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Mohenjo^Jara and Htrappt, md were produced in (he Cfaakolfehic Period, and we arc 
justified, iherefore* in canduding that the cruder slonc implements from the Rohri hills 
and elsewhere belong in an earlier age when neolithic man was occupying mo$l of the 
Indian sub-continent, 

Of the sites enumerated above, only one besides Mohenjo-daro has a dually been 
excavated. This is Jhukar, near iArkana, where three dear and di£tind periods of occupation 
have been revealed, ihe codicil contemporary with Mohenjo-daro, the latest of Kushan date, 
and the middle one intermediate between the two, but distinguished by a class of painted 
pottery which suggests that, though prehisloric, it was, nevertheless, substantially later than 
the upfiermn£l settlements at Mohenjo-daro or HarsippU, 

Vi tar, therefore, as Sind is concerned, there is ample and Convincing proof that the Diflmion of 
ivhultr country' from north to south was permeated in the Chakoiithic Age hr the long Indui culture in 
protTafted ovilizatiop which we have unveiled at Mohenjo-daro and Harappk, In the and 
1 anjub (he evidence is more meagre. 1(3 the north-ea^f w'e have found traces of this culture ^anjab. 
as lar as Rupar cm the .Sutlej, below the Simla hills, where experimental trenches on a small 
Site have yielded bricks and earthenware vessels identical with those found at Harappa, 

Weft of the Indus, also, we have followed it through Loralai, the Derajat, Zhob, and 
northwards as far as Rannu. Then, in the heart of the Panjab, there is Harappa on the 
banks of the ancient Ravi, a dty wliich appears to have been occupied during a £tilt longer 
period than Mohenjo-daro, and which, if we may judge by the size of its crumbling 
mounds, was considerably bigger than that settlement. 

With the existence of the Indus culture thus a [Ceiled in the Central Panjab as wdl 
as on its extreme we£l and caA, there can be no reasonable doubt that it extended over 
the intervening country also, and that, whenever the time may come for surveying the 
ancient beds of the Indus and its affluents, many more remains of the Chakoiithic Age will 
come to light. 

That this Indus civilization was part and parcel of that greater civilization which 
dun tig the Chalcolithic Age extended across the broad Afrasian belt, and that it was 
intimately related to other branches of that civilization in Western Persia and Mesopotamia, 
became dear almost from the fifot moment of its discovery-. And this, indeed, was only 
ro be expected. For the Afrasian civilization was literally the offspring of the great rivers of All-imporunt 
Northern Africa and South-Western Asia and dependem on them for its evolution. Without P flr * played hy 
their help man could never have achieved what he did. So long us he was in the hunting great river* 
or nomad stage, he might wander at will wherever he could find game or pasturage and in thc evol “ li ° n 
sufficient water for his wants, and, even when he had turned to agriculture as a means of °f Ckileolilhic 
life, he might subsist in small communities wherever culti ratable 3ami w&s available and the C|V * ' 
rainfall adequate* But it was on)}' on the hanks of the greaE rivers that he could develop 
agriculture on a scale sufficient tor the needs of a. dense population ; there only that he 
could organize society in great cities ; and there only that he could maintain that 
commercial intercourse with distant communities which was indispensable for providing 
ham with the necessities or luxuries of life and for quickening his inventive and intellectual 
faculties, \nd let it be remembered that the. importance of the river was all the greater in 
the early days when chert were no ploughs, no wheeled vehicles, few beasts of burden, and 
little or no means at fertilizing the land artificially \ since h w.cs the river that enriched the 
soeI, and by its seasonal immdarion lessened the labour of hoeing and provided regular 
irrigation for the growing craps* as well as a highway by which the produce of the land 
could be brought into the cities* 

With the contributions to the common stock of this civilization made by the other 
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ereat nvers of Afrasia — In the Nile in Egypt, by the Euphrates and Tigris in Mesopotamia, 
by the Kanin and Karltheh in Western Persia — we have lorn? since been tolerahh familiar, 
and we knew a little, too, of the part played by the Hctmand. ft can hardly surprise us, 
therefore, to find the river valleys of Sind and the Pan jab—-the broadest! and riches! 
of all the valleys of Southern Asia — taking their share in the evolution of this 
civilization ; nor will it surprise us if, as the field of exploration widens, we find that the 
valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges in India, of the Oxus and other rivers of Tran seas pin, 
prove to have been vital centres of human activity anti progress in the Chalcolithic Age, 
though, in regard to I nmscaspia, it is unlikely that its more rigorous climate could have 
been as favourable to the advancement of civilization in its earlier stages as were the 
warmer river valleys of the South, 

In the nature of things a civilization as widely diffused as the chalcoHthk, with 
ramifications extending as far west as Thessaly and Southern Italy, and as far east, perhaps, 
as the Chinese Provinces of Honan and Chih-Ji, could not have been homogeneous 
throughout. The peoples who participated in it were of different races, spoke different 
languages, wrote different characters, worshipped different deities, and in other wavs 
displayed different orders of mentality. It is too much, therefore, to expert that there should 
have been a close correspondence in their material cultures, Nevertheless, we must be 
caretu] not to exaggerate the differences between them or to regard them as entirely 
self-centred and, self-sufficient communities. Each no doubt had its own particular type of 
civilization, which was adapted to suit local conditions. But between them all was a 
fundamental unity of ideas which could hardly have been the result of mere commercial 
intercourse. Let me illustrate what I mean by taking one or two concrete examples. The 
signs which each country- devised to record its speech differed materially from those of its 
neighbours-- the hieroglyphs of Egypt from those ol Crete, the Cretan from the Sumerian, 
the Sumerian from the Elamite, and so on. But, however much these scripts differed from 
one another, however much they demonstrated the independence of their authors, they 
Here .dl hascO on one and the same idea- — the idea ot using pictured si^ris to represent not 
only objects or concepts, but actual sounds. W hen, therefore, we attempt to estimate the 
degree of unity or diversity in the chaleolithic civilization, we must admit that this wonderful 
invention, which is fundamental to each and every mode of wridng, counts for* far more 
than the diversity which distinguishes the various systems of pictured signs. Another typical 
illustration may be taken from spinning and weaving. On the I ndus, cotton was used for the 
thinner textiles ; on the Nile, flax. Each in its own way was an important discovery and a 
valuable contribution to the common stock of human knowledge. But more valuable than either 
w.ih the discovery of how to spin, and how to weave, and this discovery was the universal 
possession of the then civilized world—one of the many tailors that juslify us in regarding 
this culture as a more or less coherent whole, [t is the same with the painted pottery. Each 
of the river valleys in which this civilization was centred had its own ceramic wares with 
shapes and designs adapted to local needs or ideas, but all alike shared the secret of the 
potter s wheel and of how to fix the colouring on the vessels by firing—secrets which are not 
likely to have been discovered independent! r. 

These examples—and many more might be cited—will suffice to make clear what I mean 
by the tundamental unity ot this civilization. The point is one that needs to be Stressed 
oecausc .t has been the fashion to emphasize the diversity of this civilization, while ignoring 
tLl cSscnt * al homogeneity, and in the case of the particular branch with which we are now 
concerned, we should certainly misunderstand its evolution if we conceived of it as a whollv 
isolated and independent growth. It is juft as individual, just as national in character a* 
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other branches are—the Sumerian, for example, or the Egyptian ; and it is no Jess typical 

oi the region where it took shape rhsin the former is of Southern Mesopotamia or the tatter 

ol the V alley of the Nile. Thus, to mention but a few of its leading features, there are, first 

and I ore most, the domestic houses, the unique character of which ha* already been emphasized ; 

and with the private houses must be coupled also the great public baths, for which there is 

no parallel elsewhere until we come down to Roman times, A feature of another kind, but 

no less distinctive, is the remarkably naturalistic quality of the Indus art, which is wholly 

unlike the contemporary art of Elam, Sumer, or Egypt ; another is the decoration of its 

painted pottery, easily distinguishable from any other red-and-black wares known to us, still 

more easily from the paler wares of Persia and Mesopotamia ; another, the use of cotton 

instead of flax for light textiles ; another, the highly evolved type of the characters devised 

for writing. But behind these and manifold other traits that are peculiar to the Indus 

civilization and give it its national character, is a tissue of ideas, inventions, and discoveries 

which were the common property of the then civilized world and cannot be traced to their Bui indissolubly 

respective sources. Some may have originated among the Indus people, but many must connected with 

have been derived from elsewhere, borrowed, may be, from other regions, or in some cases olil * T civilian. 

inherited from earlier ages, when the races of Afrasia were perhaps less heterogeneous. Such *™“ coin- 

are the domestication of animals ; the cultivation of wheat, barley, and other grains ; rhe «fea» 

growing of fruits ; the irrigation of land with the aid of artificial canals and embankments ; “ nd 

the building of houses ; the organization of society in dries ; spinning and the weaving of 

textiles and the dyeing of them tn various colours ; the use of the potter’s wheel and the 

decoration of earthenware with encaustic designs ; navigation by river and the use of wheeled 

vehicles on land ; the working of gold and silver, of copper, and of tin - t the recording of 

speech by means of picture signs ; and the fashioning of ornaments from faience, ivory, 

bone, shell, and semi-precious stones. Seeing that these and many other elements were basic to 

civilization throughout the entire Afrasian belt and juil as distinctive of it in other regions 

as they are in the Indus Valley, we should dearly be in danger of Graying from the truth 

it we failed to recognize that the Indus civilization is an integral part of the whole. On the 

other hand, we should be equally far from the truth if we ignored those other and hardly less 

important features which are the special attributes of the Indus civilization and which give 

it its local and national complexion. 

\\ e have now to consider how far this Indus civilization, as diilind from other regional Extension of 
civilizations of the same age, extended to the cast and west. To take the cast fj r £t, there is Ijldu * rivilixa- 
5ome slight evidence in the shape of stone flakes and cores, shell, earthenware, and other tion Wtwarii * 
obpeds which have been picked up on the surface of various mounds 1 in Kathiawar, to suggest 
that this civilization extended in a south-easterly direction at least as far as the Gulf of Cambay. 

But though rhe objects in question might equally well have been found at Mohenjo-daro 
or Hanppa, it muit be confessed that none of them are of a sufficiently distinctive type for it 
to be affirmed with certainty that they belong to the Indus sphere of culture. On the other 
hand, it would be rash to assume that the Indus culture did not extend even beyond the Gulf 
ot Cambay or further north across Kajputana, since, as already slated, no effort has vet been 
possible to follow it up eastward. That it did not extend much beyond the land watered by 
the Indus and rhe Great Mihran and their tributaries is probable enough. Other civilizations 
ot this age are mainly confined to the riverine valleys in which thev arose, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the Indus civilization was an exception to this rule. Nevertheless, 
it is difficult to believe that, while the Panjab and Sind were in possession of this high I v 

* R Urucc Foote, PrrAIitmii *mJ Pntf 4 il£teit pp p 146-53, 
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advanced culture, the valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges, of the Narbada anti the Tipti 
could have been far behind them. Our knowledge of prehistoric culture in these valleys is 
very scanty. At present it is drawn almost exclusively from artefafts of the Stone and Copper 
Apes found on the surface of the ground, and from these objeds we glean little more than that 
this part of India must have passed through much the same Stone and Metal Ages as the rest 
of South-West Asia and that, so far as the weapons and implements of the people are concerned, 
it was generally on a par with those of the Indus region. Whether its peoples possessed 
cities and houses and all the other amenities of fife such as we find in Sind and the Panjab, 
has yet to be established. Meanwhile, it may be remarked that there is nothing in Vedic 
or later literature or in the diffusion of the pre-Aryan faces or languages, so far as they arc 
known to us, to suggc.ft that the pre-Aryan people of the Pan jab and Sind were markedly 
different in culture from those of the Jumna and Gangs tic basins further cast, and it may 
also be added that a people accustomed to carry on trade and commerce as far afield as the 
Indus people were, were prima facie likely to have made their influence felt far beyond the 
limits of the Indus Valley. 

Westward of Sind and the Panjab the materials at our disposal arc more abundant. 
In 19:15-6 Mr. H. Hargreaves, then Superintendent of the Frontier Circle, excavated 
certain mounds at Nil in the jbalawan Division of the Kal.it Stare, which had yielded 
the remarkable scries of painted funerary vases published by me twenty-hve years ago, 1 and in 
the two following winters Sir Aurel Stein was deputed to make a general archarotogical 
reconnaissance of Southern WiZlriAln and Baluchistan, Thr results achieved by these two 
officers have already been described in three Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, 1 
and there is no need to discuss them in detail, but there are certain broad facts emerging from 
their discoveries that claim attention, as they have an intimate hearing on the Indus problems. 
And hr£t let it be said that Baluchi shin, with its barren mountain ranges, ftony washes, and 
small extent of arable land, could never have been an important cultural centre. Sir Aurel 
Stein’s explorations have, it is true, shown conclusively that much of what is now and was 
even in the days of Alexander the Great nothing but barren wilderness, at a more remote 
date £Lill had been well cultivated land capable of sustaining a settled and relatively dense 
population. Evidence of this greater product tvencss and prosperity during the Chaleo lit hie 
Age was observed time and again by the explorer in the cuurse of his journeys through the 
central and southern diitridb, and was explained by him on the assumption — as to which 
there can be no shadow of doubt — -that the country had then enjoyed a more copious rainfall. 
Nevertheless, making all allowance for more favourable climatic conditions as well as fur the 
intensive cultivation of every available acre of land {to which the innumerable gabar bands 
and other irrigation works bear witness), it yet remains true that BaluchLftiu could never have 
been other than a comparatively [Toor country' or other than largely dependent for its culture 
on the richer and more populous regions that adjoined it—on Sind and the Panjiib to the one 
side, on Persia and Sl£tan to the other, with Mesopotamia in the background further west. 

This cultural dependence of Baluchistan on her neighbours is illustrated with singular 
clarity in its ceramic wares, an extensive collection of which, gathered from over a hundred 
sites, was brought back by Sir Aurel Stein. Any discussion of these wares, unfortunately, 
is hampered by the fact that they are still unclassified and unpublished, 3 and the difficulti 

? ASk. 1904-5* p. 105, and pin. tttui and uudv T 

1 H- Hirgreivw. Ex-itotlvu in Bw iiBIn (Mem, No. t?ji Sir Aurel Steth, An Jr. U^p ta / Twin WtilrUidm 
Xnrthrm BHutAiJten (Mete. Xu. J7>, and An Jr;k*Jngit*l Ttnr in Gtirin'a (M«n, No. + 3 }. 

a Since iU> wa* written. Sir Aord Stonb two Memnini trfcrreJ c-u In iiie preceding nore have appeared,containing 
many illuftratwJii* but no of these wun, 
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is all the greater because space does not permit of any of them being illustrated here, I 
hope* however, that the following brief account’of them, rough and ready as it admittedly 
is, will serve provisionally to give sin idea of their extent and variety, of the relation in which 
they Hand to one another, and of their hearing on our Indus problems. 

Broadly speaking, the Baluchi pottery falls into three main divisions, viz, redrfltid-bhck Classification 
wares, hybrid wares, and buff wares \ and these three divisions may he subdivided again oi Baluchi 
into the following classes pottery. 

Red-anu-Black Ware* 

r, Red-aud-black ware of the true “ Indus '* variety. 

2. Red-and-black Baluchi ware. 

3* Sur-jangal ware. 

H»UD WrUES 

4. Polychrome banded ware, 

5. Mehl ware. 

Buff Wares 

6* Buff Baluchi ware* 

7. Grey ware. 

8. Shah 1-tu nip ware. 

9. Nal warn 

Of the above main divisions, the first or rrd^nd-biadc dm$ H which comprises all wares with 
designs in black, brown, or purplish-brown on a red ground, predominates over Eastern 
Baluchistan, Ijoralai, j£hob t and the Dcmjlt we:>t of the Indus, and links up with the red-and- 
black ware which is charrtiScristic of the whole of the Indus region* The third or buff ware 
division, which comprises all wares with designs in blade, grey* brown, or red on a buff, 
cream, grey, or greenish ground, predominates over Western Baluchistan and Sif&fi, and link* 
up with the light coloured ware* of Persia and Mesopotamia* In the middle districts, like 
Quetta-Pishlfi, the two groups are about evenly divided, but the line of demarcation between 
them seems to have been a fluctuating one* the rcd-and-black ware predominating at one 
time in certain areas p the buff ware at another* and, as might only be expeeieii, the two groups 
combined on occasion to produce hybrid fabrics, the ground colouring of which was partly 
red and partly buff, with the two colours disposed in broad horizontal bands. Let it be added, 
too, that the mutual influence which these two groups of pottery exerted upon each other is 
dearly shown by the way in which the shapes and designs of Lhc one are not infrequently 
borrowed by the other. 

Of the nine classes the first, viz* the true Indus ware* has been found in all the strata Indus ware, 
so far explored at Mohcnjo-daro as well as in the corresponding strata at Hirappi, but not 
in the latest deposits on the tatter site. West of the Indus it occurs at Dabar-kot in Loral a i v 
besides several other places in the Derajat and Southern Wazlri&an, to which it was 
presumably imported from the Panjab and Stud, since the prevalent ware in those regions 
is the local red-and-black ware (Class 2) am! the polychrome banded ware (Class 4)* 

The second class of ware, which may conveniently be termed red-and-black Baluchi ware, 
resembles the Indus pottery in so far as it is a red ware with or without a slip, relieved with Baluchi w»ri. 
designs in black or dark brown, but its fabric is generally coarser and its patterns Jess free. 

It is found throughout Eastern Baltic htvfcUn and occasionally in the western districts also, 
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■d* veil as in Slftan, but its chief locale seems to tie the Deraiat, Southern Wuiriftait, and 
. . . . . Ikluchiftan from liannu to the south of Ijoralai, some of the sites which We 

£f-k I- U m0!it i ,!entl / lj|lv llcitl M Kat-Kiif, and Shah Zamnni-dhcnb near l ank, 

Shahidaii near ltennu, Surkh-dherai ami Chaudhwan south-weft of Dcra Ismail Khan, Pcriano- 
^ihundai, KuuJudj Mughal-Gh undid and karezgai in Zhob, and Rana-Ghun^b and 
Uabar-kotm LornMi. h is round atso in common with "buff” ware at Spimi-ghundai 
Kranat, and other sites in the Uuetta-Pidiln area. As some of the fifleft of this red-and-bl'u k 
];otterv conies from Zhob, it might, in order to distinguish it from the other red-ami black 
wares olHaluchiftan, conveniently be called Zhob ware, bur ! have hesitated to adopt this 

is'found " ^ l ° raisundeT ^ ftmi * n E 83 t0 the ™ngc of country over which this pottery 

Thar this " Jlaluchi red-and-blaek" pottery was contemporary with the "Indus" 
pottery was proved by its presence in the same ftrata as the latter at Dabar-kot, but that 
cxtirid \ doun to a later dare rhsn the bit settlements at Mohenjo-daro is rendered 
ptobab e d not certain, by the obviously late and decadent charter of many specimens, 

particularly from the mounds ot thlcha-ilhcrai, Aba-Khd, KmidanI, Chaudhwan D.ibra 
and Adamzai. ' 1 

eounm-^V^W^ T? r Vt?t hhdl is wldtl >' ^ibisedovcr the Trans-Indus 
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a certain proportion of polychrome banded wire resembling in technique the polychrome 
banded ware described above but differing from it in the matter of design T juft as the red-and- 
itJjtk Mehl ware differs in design from the red-and-hlack iialCtchl ware. Were it nyt s indeed, 
for its decorative motifs, the Mehi ware would have no claim to be placed in a separate 
category, since in technique and colouring it corresponds closely with the iwo classes described 
above* viz* with the red-and-black Baluchi pottery on the one hand, and with the polychrome 
banded ware on the other ; and it may be interred that it was evolved simultaneously and 
in the same manner as those wares. Its decorative motifs, however* are of a kind to 
distinguish this ware sharply from all other classes in Baluchistan. They consist for the mctfft 
part ol bands of schematic fishes, humped bulls of a particularly elongated form (the 
antithesis ol the bulls on the Surjangal ware)* conventionalhsed foliage the pipal and other 
trees* and long lines of horned ibexes. These laAt resemble the lines of ibexes on the Musyan 
and Susa 11 pottery, and the connection with that pottery is further indicated by certain other 
niotils—trees, snakes, double triangles, and chequers—as well as by the panels into which 
the horizontal bands arc sometimes divided. Thus, although the red-and-bhek technique 
connects the Mehi ware with the Indus pottery* the polychromy of other examples* coupled 
with the decoration generally, points to influence from the Persian side. 

Ihe next class of Baluchi buff ware comprise* a large and varied bud\ of pale fabrics. Buff Baluchi 
with a ground colouring mnging from pale ro dark buff, cream, grey, or greenish-yellow, ware, 
and with designs generally in brown, black, or occasionally in red- It is found predominantly 
throughout the western di&rids and SSsian, but occur.-, spasmodically as far east even as 
Lomlai, Zhob* arid the Derajat. The decoration consists of the simple^ patterns, generally 
□f a geometric kind and without any of the stylishness which characterizes the Mcftf or Nat 
wares. The fabrics included in this class may be reckoned as the western counterpart of the 
Baluchi red-aud-black fabrics, linking up with the Persian and Mesopotamian pale wares 
in the same way as the latter linked up wirh the Indus red wares* and invading on occasion 
the latter p s field, juit as their own field was invaded by the red-and 4 >hck wares. 

To the same category of light-coloured wesftem wares belongs the fine grey ware (Class i) Grey war*, 
which is common in Siftaii, and still more so in SouthAVe&l Baffu hislaik (from which diilrkT 
it probably emanated), but occurs also, though less frequently, in Jiilrich as far afield as 
Zhoh arid Loralai. 

Another pale grey ware of ti rougher but singularly interesting type is the Shahi-tump Shifu-tump 
tunerary w are of Class Ifi. Although the graves in which it was found arc proved by then ware, 
location to be relatively lute, nevertheless the ware itself is stnngch archaic-looking* both 
as to fabric and decoration, and is in fiifl probably atchaiftic, reproducing, that is to say, 
a much older type of [ratten, 1 which, as Sir Aurel Stein suggests, hail once been made for 
ordinary household purposes and afterwards religiously perpetuated for the use of the dead, 
in order that in their future lives they might live after the fashion of their ancestors, 

"Though emanating from the Jhatlwttt and Nundara areas, the Nil ware belongs Nil ware, 
essentially to the western group of pale pottery and has scarcely anything in common with 
the red and-black pottery rf KasLtcni Baluchistan, Some specimens of it* it h true, are 
executed in red and black, but these are exceptional and doubtless due in contamination. 

The bulk of it is pale or dark buff, straw-coloured or nf greenish hue, with designs applied 
in brown or sepia or black and filled in after Jiri&g with blue, green* red* yellow, or white, 
certain of its linear dec oral ion showing a marked resemblance to that of the Strsa l pottery. 

1 In nun; of the .Mib>an v»eh rtn- ground u pantr buff- pank rod* decoratri with hUrk # bmfvn« ui tc J doigns 
Hut I kn Mu*yln pcrilWv U Or tei* lyLLiii ihan Mchi. 
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When firit. discovered this Nal ware was thought to be exclusively a funerary ware, partly 
because nt its arehaiftic patterns, but more especially because irs evanescent colours and 
unusually delicate fabric were ill-suited to ordinary domestic usage. Subsequent exploration 
however, has revealed the Jatf that the Nal ware is prevalent on various ancient town sites, 
particularly in the Nunthra di£tri£lj and muSt have been made for household as well as funerary 
purposes. Observations, too, made on these sites have led Sir A urrl Stein to the conclusion 
that this ware belonged to a relatively Jute period— late, that is, as compared with the Mcht 
ware or the typical red- and- black ware of Zhob and Lomlai. l ids is an important point* because, 
it Mr. Mackay is right in assigning the Nal ware to about jooo n,c (1 it means rhat moft of 
the Baiucht wares described above would have to be relegated to the fourth or even fifth 
millennium aa., and with them we should also have to push buck the date of the Indus red-and- 
b :u k pottery, which is almost certainly contemporary with the finer kinds of Balfichi red-and- 
blatk ware ct Zhob and I -oralat. These are problems, however, which will have to await further 
Stratig mphicalfvidence from representative sites in both Sind and lialuchiitan, since the data 
■it present available are altogether too meagre tor their solution. 1 Whatever be the date of the 
Nal ware,- one thing seems certain, via, that it has no logical place among the other wares of 
that region and could neither have led up to nor resulted from them. J do not mean b t this to 
imply that tt was an imported ware ;• it is found in such quantities that it must certainly have 
been manufactured on the spot; but it looks as if the potters who firit produced it could 
hardly have betm native to Intern Wiftk, but had migrated therefrom the Persian side, 

d^vbe 1 found ^ ^ **** imts b<:tweeil rhis and rhe Susa 1 ware will some 

weft driw r *“* _** p°««% thut the Nal culture is intrusive from the 

frrm N-l ^ I F T L d V 3 CUl ' Ure ‘ h b ° rl1C GUI BWenJJy by the other antiquities 
rom Nal. Thus both the peculiar type of “ Indus ” chisel and the short blade-axe which 

VvTrff L 1 nilus and Ganges basins, are absent From Nal, Secondly, the long blade-axe 
x^T ‘ hs y lon e blade-axr of the Indus in that it tapers more towards the butt 

Thirdly, the ftreight^dged Nil saw is quire different from the curvilinear Indus saw which 
Closely resembles the ear y Egyptian type*. Fourthly, none of the Indus leaped n^ar 
heads and daggers have been found at Nal ■ nor docs bronze occur there, though bronre is 

wiThThc Jnb he n h dlJS VT lhJ a r° °c “*** in JJaItkhi ^ n evidence a connexion 

with the Indus sphere Of culture. On the other side of the scale, it is true, we have to set 
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the two countries may have found it convenient to adopt a similar syilexn of weights and 
measures, whatever the racial or cultural differences between them may have been. 

I hope chere is no need for me to apologize for devoting so much space to these 
Baluchi wares* I have done so because they are our chief guide in estimating the extent of 
the influence exerted by the Indus culture in BalGchifttn. (t is evident from them that that 
culture mu£l have predominated at one time over the casern district of Baluchistan* 1 
Southern \Vav.sriStan and the Derajat weit of the Indus, nnd that it was an active force, 
moreover, in Kolwa and the Kej Valley. But it is also evident that in Wefietn lialCschislan 
and Slslan there was a rival culture distinguished by an essentially different class of wares 
which found its way into Baluchistan from the Persian side and encroached ar one time or 
another as far east as Southern Sind. To this rival culture from rhe west belongs the 
remarkable NaJ pottery from rhe Nundara district and Nil in Jhalawan, which may have 
cither preceded or followed the rceband-black wares in that part of Baluchistan. 

This evidence from the pottery is also borne out by certain other antiquities of 
Baluchistan, notably by the terra-cotta figurines of humped bulb and of rhe Mother Goddess* 
both of which seem to have been intimately connected with the pre-Aryan religion of India 
and more likely to have derived from the liasl than from the Weil, I hough, as 1 have show n 
in Chapter V t the cult of the Mother < ioddess was also found in Wcskrn Asia. Now, the 
sites which have yielded these terra-cottas are those which have also yielded the red-anebbhek, 
polychrome-batided, and Mehl varieties of pottery, viz, Periano-Ghund^, Mughal-Ghundai, 
Kaudanl, Dabar-kot, Sur-jangd, Mehl, and Kulli in the msc of the Mother (foddtss figurines ; 
and Periano-Ghundaip Mehip Men-damb* Kulli, and Shahi-tump in the case of rhe humped 
hulls;* In other words, these two particular classes of objects are found on sites which their 
ceramic wares connect more or less closely with the Indus zone of culture, whereas, according 
to Sir Aurei Stein, neither of them is found in association with Nil ware, which there are 
good reasons for associating with the Persian zone , 7 

1 La% Bela has not yet been cipJntcJ atid u not Therefore included in ibis -ffaremeni. 

3 Jt should be added that the humped hull is aim freely Jrlincj'i^l m I he c! Kl pdtteiy and on the red-ifuf-bLick 
ware of Su r-hingfil r hui occur* ibn orrisim!?? rm rhe NaFputtro whk h ; hated tome of n* tnotifi with the Mdd ware. 

* Sir Aurel birin h ^perifir m thh print. As to die bull Hguriney found by Mr, Harjrreaveg in Areas A, D f E t mid 
K at NaJ, it H to he nnind that rhe retrains with which the bulb were t&othecd in two of rhcscareai (D and F) appeared 
ttj be of a different jge frem the grave* wlikh yielded the Nil wire; a? m the orhci two areas* ii is noi dear from 
Mr. Hargraves* report in which particular Aratuui they wetr found P hm there is no mention of any bull n^unne having 
been found in any of the graven. 
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A NYONE familiar with the prehistoric ardiardogy of Weftrm Aria will 
perceive at once that the culture described in Chapters 111 and IV is of the 
ChoJcolithic Age and that in many features, both general and particular, it bears 
a close resemblance both to what Professor Child? has called the 11 Second Prediluvian 
Culture " of Elam and Mesopotamia, and to the proto-historic culture of Sumer* 
Among the features of a genera] order may he mentioned the following : The 
organization of society in dries ; the con Tinned bur sparing use of it one side by side 
with copper or bronze for the manufacture of weapons, tools, and vessels ; the invention 
mi the potter^ wheel and the production with its help of improved kinds of pottery ; the 
invention of wheeled vehicles to take the place of the older sleds ; the construction of 
buildings with kiln-burnt and sun-dried bricks and their elevation on platforms, in order to 
place them beyond the reach of floods ; the use of picture signs for writing ■ the 
use of maces or stone or metal along with spears, daggers, bows, and arrows as weapons of 
offence ; rhe fashioning of ornaments out of feiezree and shell and various kinds of stone* 
including amazonite * the development to a high pitch of the minor arts and crafts, 
particularly those of the goldsmith and rilvmmirh, These are hut some of the many features 
common to the chief river cultures of 5 outh-Wc£lcrn Asia in this {period. Taken individually, 
their evidence would not be conclusive, hue considered cumulatively they leave no room for 
doubt that the Indus culture was contemporary with the early culture of Sumer and with the 
Larer Frediluvhn culture of Ehat anti Mesopotamia. If, however, further proof be 
required* it is to be found in a variety of objefts recovered from the Indus, Elamite, and 
Mesopotamian sites, which show that a lively intercourse must have been going on between 
these countries ax rhe don: of the fourth millennium h.c.. when Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
were at the heighf of their prosperity* 

But before we discuss rhis additional evidence, it may be well to say something about 
the period of time covered by the several successive settlements at these two sites. At 
MohenjoHJaro we have brought to light seven layers of buildings, viz, three of the Late Period, 
three of the Intermediate, and one of the Early - and if may be regarded as virtually certain 
that if ill earlier layers lie submerged beneath the sub-soil water. Now, in normal conditions 
we should be safe in affirming, on the analogy of other well-known sites, such os Troy, Knossos, 
Athens, or Rome, rhat a city rebuilt as often as Mohenjo-daro must have had a hiitery of at 
Icaft a thousand years P But at Mohcnjo-daro conditions are not norma] ; for, as already 
explained, the city was in perpetual danger of inundation, and there is abundant evidence to 
prove that much of the ruin observable here is directly attributable to this cause. It is not 
unreaioaabJe, there lore, to inter that the process of decay and revival may have been much 
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more rupid here than it would have been in ordinary conditions elsewhere ; ami this inference Uniform 
is strikingly corroborated by the surprisingly uniform character --L its antiquities. llm>. character o 
the same sixes of bricks are'used indiscriminately in alt levels ami afford, no criterion as to auuquitwe. 
the age ot any given structure ; and the only outbuilding difference between the buildings 
of the seven levels hitherto laid bare, is that those of the uppermost levels comprised 
in the Late Period are meaner and more poorly built than their predecessors. -Again, 
the seals from the different levels are so alike in slylcp material, form, and technique that it is 
impracticable to distinguish lietiveen them ; and the same i- true of the pottery, the hulk 
of which defies all efforts to arrange it in typological sequence. Uniformity such as this 
would not have been possible, had the period of Mohcnjo-darcfs occupation been a long one. 

For this occupation we have provisionally allowed a space ol 5 00 years, that is, two generations 
apiece for each of the successive strata brought to light, without counting those that are still 
submerged- 1 This short period of ;oo years muft not, of courac, be supposed to cover the 500 year, 
whole rise and fall of the Indus civilization. At the moment when this civilization reveals prevmoMlIy 
itself to us it is alrcadv fully fledged, and we are hound therefore to postulate for it .1 long alia wed tor 
period of antecedent caution. The complexity of its city life, the chlorate nature ol ° 

buildings, and the excellence of its arts and tufts can onl y have ranked from long centimes of ^ ^ ' 

previous endeavour. Consider, for example, the pottery with its manifold shapes and the dviliii[ion 
long development through which it muft have passed before reaching the slage m which we alfeadj . fully 
find it. Or consider the beauty of some of the seals and the genemtinns of effort that must fleJgfld at 
have been expended in bringing the art of the engraver to such a pitch ; or consider, again, dat##t 
the eon ven tiorialized and monumental lorms of many ot rhe signs of the Iirduii sci-ipt and ihc 
long, protracted process by which they must have been evolved from the simpler pidograpbs 
in which they originated. Possibly some of rhe arts and crafts may have been imported m 
a more or less advanced state from abroad, and in their case it is not necessary to assume a 
long period of development on Indian soil, but, taken as a whole, it is manifest that the Indus 
civilization must have been evolved on the banks of the river for long ages before it comes 
within our ken- How long, one can only surmise, but it is safe to say that a thousand years 
would have been all too few for such a result. 

And if we have to take into our calculations this period of antecedent growth, we must And probably 
also allow for the probability of this civilization having survived long after Mohcnjo daro turvivtd Ions 
had disappeared from the scene. In one part of the excavations at Harappa a level his been the 

reached which is believed to he earlier than any yrt disclosed at MohenjoJarn, and on the disappearance 
same site also certain burials and other relics have come to light which ire certainly posterior 
to anything found at Mohenjcndaro, though whether they represent a diredt continuation 
of the Indus culture or some foreign culture imported from outside, still remains to be 
determined. 

To revert, however, to the intercourse between the Indus \ alley, Mesopotamia, and individual 
liljun—of the individual objetfs which afford proof of commercial or other relations between objects which 
these countries and help therefore to determine the age of the Indus civilization, the mo,t afford p™! of 
important are five seals of charaaerislk *' Indus ” pattern discovered on different sites in iatereou™ 
Flam and Mesopotamia, which in two cases at least must be definitely assigned to the Pre- brtw«n lndu» 
Sargotiic Period and in no case can be referred to a later date than the third millennium n.c. Me «' 

Particulars of rhese seals and their find-spots are given by Mr. (..add and Professor Langdon Wld 

in Chanters XXII and XXIII and need not he repeated here. From the two specimens 
found at Ur and Kish it has rightly been inferred that the Indus civilization irniil go hack 

i TKh period of 500 p-nn it yrot-bh- lot. lung ratJuv lhae too .Imre \i TmJU, ths tin tuperimptwd ciaet in 
Sirtap rote »nJ fell within a *p»w of 3 ™ (* co *‘ E -'* n * ,0O 3 
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to an age before 1800 B,c. This is incontestable But we need not, therefore, conclude 
that the civilization ceased to rri# after rhat date- The seals unearthed at Mohenjo-dara 
emanate from all levels and in point of Style are indistinguishable from one another. 
The specimens, therefore, found at Ur and Kish might equally well have been produced 
in the l..,ak fc In termed sate* or liariy Period, N*iy, it is possible that t Fie^e particular 
specimens may have belonged to some period of the Indus civilization which is not represented 
either at Mohenjo^aro or Hampj*—a period, that is to sav, either subsequent to the latent 
settlements on these sites or anterior to the earliest ones, since it can hardly be supposed dial 
the period during which seals of this class were turned out coincided cxailly with the 
occupation of these cities, and that no similar seals were produced cither before or after 
that occupation. Inasmuch, however, as there is at present no way of determining this point, 
we have assumed provisionally that the Ur and Kish seals belong to the Intermediate Period, 
and wc have suggested accordingly that the occupation of Mohenjo-daro fell approximately 
between 3250 and 2750 B.c, 

In regard to ont of the five seals referred to above, viz. a hone cylinder Seal ot the “ bull 
and manger" type, which was found in association with some Proto-Elamite tablets in 
a deposit of the Susa II Period and referred by Dr. Schcil to about the time of Saigon of 
Agadc, 1 it is no tew o rth y that the design and technique are unusually crude as compared with 
the ordinary type of Indus seal, and Professor Langdon concludes from this that the seal in 
que&ion was more archaic than the generality of its fellows. If Professor Lingdon is right 
and if Dr. Schell's dating of the seal is tor red, the other and later seals would necessarily 
have to be referred to the I W-Sargonic Period. From its style and cylindrical form, however, 
which is Mesopotamian or proto-FIsmite and not Indian, it seems more likely thar this seal 
was engraved—possibly for an Indian settler—by a local Elamite craftsman, whose lack 
of skill would sufficiently account for the apparent degeneracy of the carving. Professor 
Langdon also takes the view that the script on the Indus seal is closely related to 
archaic Sumerian, as it appears in the carlicit phase known to us ar Jcmdct Nasr, Nippur, 
and Kish, his arguments being that the two scripts had many signs in common, that they 
employed numerical ideographs as syllables, and that both read from right to left. Granted, 
however, that this close connection with archaic Sumerian existed, it does not, unfortunately, 
carry us .my further in our present inquiry, since the supposed resemblances between them are 
likely to have been due, not so much to borrowings by one country from the other during 
the age with which we are dealing as to their ultimate derivation from some common source 
centuries before they were crystallized into the form in which they have reached us. 

Among the many other objeeb and motifs that demonstrate an intimate relation between 
the Indus, Early Sumerian, and Second Prediluviatl cultures, the following are specially 
noteworthy : (1) Certain fragments of vases found at Al-’Ubaid, which are made of an Indian 
pobfonc 7 ; (2) the trefoil patterning on the rube of the Statuette figured in PI. XCV 11 I, 
which is iden tical with that on certain Sumerian " Bulls of Heaven ” of early date 1 ; (3) the 
horned figures on Seals 336 and 3 57, which there is a strong presumption for connecting, 
if not for identifying, with the Sumerian Hero-God Eabant ; (4) a toilet-set comprising 
a piercer, cars coop, and tweezers, found in a deposit of the Late Period at Ha rap pa * and 
identical in pattern with one from the Fin£l Dynasty cemetery at Ur 1 ; (5) the curious etched 
beads of cametian figured in PL CXI.VI, 43—j, which arc identical in technique with certain 

1 Sec hjrd, p. 444 

1 Ci Hall ansi Wwdlcv, Ai *VhaiA % p. 451 and GofdtMi ChiMe* Tin Mvil Awntxt En\? s p. 400. 

4 Fur TtfoTtvcBp see p„ 356* note a. * J&M. *723-24 pi. six, 42 . 

1 JvL Jwr*. viii (1728}, pp. i ff, ainj 1 j oiden Childr, fir ifoft Aw-wir £*hj! t pi xji* ind p. 189. 
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beads from pre-Sargotue graves at Kish J ; (6) a peculi.tr type ot jar cover figured in 
PI. LXXXfI» Type X, specimens of which h ave also been found at Temdet Masr ; (7) the 
wavy rings of shell inlay figured in PI. CL VI, + and f ; the squat carl tilted vessel of 
PI. I .XXXI, 17 ; the offering's stands of PI. KXXIX ; the barrel-shaped ft one weights of 
pj. CLIV, 5 and 7 ; the ftone toilet boxes of PI* CXXXI, 36 and 37, all of which, as 
Mr. Mackay has pointed out, can be matched by similar objects from Mesopotamia of the 
fourth or fir ft half of the third millennium ft,c. ! These examples—and their number might 
easily l>c multiplied—arc enough to show that aftlvr intercourse muft have been going on 
between the Indus Valley and Mesopotamia in pre-Sargonic or early Sargonic limes, and ihu 
afford Strong confirmation of the chronological conclusions drawn from the seals. 

The proposed chronology is not, however, wholly free from difficulties, since there 
arc certain features of our Indus antiquities which seem to point to an earlier date than the 
one sugeefted, while there are others which teem to point to a later. Among the former is 
the peculiar " comb M motif illuftmted in Plate XCl and XC 1 I. Ibis motif is found on the 
Indus red-und-bJack pottery and also Susa I [lottery, but according to Mr. Mackay, dues 
not occur in the Musyin, Susa M t or Jemdet Nasr pottery, and, inasmuch as it is altogether 
tno diftinftive and unusual a device to have originated independently in different localities, 
we muft supjiote, provisionally at any rate, that If was borrowed by the 1 ndus potters from 
those of Persia. Granted, however, that our chronology is correct, we .ire then con Iron ted 
with the difficulty of explaining how this motif disappeared altogether from use in Weftem 
Persia after the Firft Prediluvi.vn culture to reappear again on the Indus a thousand years 
or thereabouts later. A similar problem is presented by the " step pattern, which is a bo 
characteristic of the Susa I pottery, and reappears again in the shell-inlay work of the Indus 
Valley (Plate C’LV, 33), but is absent from the Second iTediluvian culture. The explanation 
of this phenomenon may be that the cultures ol the Indus Valley, Baluduflto, ind Persia had 
been closely related and mutually influenced by one another during the hirst Prcdiluvinn 
Period, and rhat this influence was kept alive in the more eastern countries after it had been 
eclipsed in Persia itself. To rhis hypothesis some colour is given by the faft that the " comb ” 
motif survives on the local Mchl ware of Baluchistan (where it is found in juxtaposition with 
motifs closely paralleled in the Second Prediluvian pottery) as well an on the Indus ware, 
while the “ ftep ’* motif is one of the moft charafleriftic traits of Mil wave. 

Another possible difficulty in the way of the proposed chronology is suggested hy the 
vcr> primitive character of some of the copper and bronze weapons and implements from 
Mohcnjfrdaro and Marappa. Thus, the flimsy leaf-shaped spear-heads and daggers are 
such as, judging by Mesopotamian parallels, we should hardly expetf to find m use at so 
late a date*. For iu Sumer much superior types of sock cited spear-heads and 
daggers with ftrengthsmng mid-rib- had been evolved well betbre 3000 d.c., 3 while 
moft of our examples from Mohcnjo-dafo and Harapp# appertain to the Late Period 
of occupation—that is according to our proposed chronology, to the opening centuries 
of the third millennium r.c. The blade-axes, again, ol lyp* 1 (I’lales CXXX\IIL- 
CXXXIX) are paralleled, as Mr, Mackay points out, 1 by early examples from the Susa l 
culture 1 while the bronze flaw with curved cutting edge illustrated in Plate CXXXV1I, 
No, 7, has its doseft analogues among the moft primitive saws of Kgypt. That these 

1 pp. , ■; . , f 

1 While nidcoring in am** blcrc«ur^ between lhc ciwatrici mnunivd, abjcrii vuth wi dfJ ntK « e'™T* 

imply idmtiiy of culture, For every cample in which a emtiKfticm an beluredi might be eif«i 10 prove ih.t 

no melt connecHtfrv eiifbd. 

1 C£ p. 49* ig*»- 
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implements and weapons, however, are in reality less ancient thin their form might lead us 
to suppose, is, J think, proved by the Fart that at the time they were Fabricated, the 
artificers of the Indus Valley were thoroughly Familiar with bronze and capable of turning 
out elaborate and highly finished vessels and statuettes in that metal as well as in copper ; 
and it is Further proved by the discovery of a fine example of a socket ted axe-adze which 
Mr. Madtay unearthed at Mohenjo-daro in 1927-S in a deposit oF the Lute Period. 
Possibly this axe-adze was a foreign importation, but whether it was so or not, there is no 
doubt th.it at the time it was manufactured metal-workers somewhere or other had reached 
the point of producing a Far superior type of implement to the one commonly in use in the 
Indus Valley. 

So far, then, -is Mohenjo-daro is concerned, there appear- to he no sufficient reason for 
pushing back the tcrmiKHi ,t quo of its antiquities earlier than 3-50 bx. At the same 
rime it is evident-—and 1 should like to Stress this point once again—that the culture 
represented must have had a long antecedent history on the soil of India, taking us back to 
an age that at present can only he dimly surmised. 

It now remains to he considered whether the terminus ad quem of the Mohenjo-dam 
antiquities should be brought down lower than about 1750 n.c. An argument that 
1 anticipate may be brought forward in favour of a later limit concerns the surprisingly 
developed character of (he domestic architecture of Mohenjo-daro, demonstrating a social 
condition of the people tar in advance of what might be expected at the close of (he fourth 
millennium ax. Here, *c are without light from other countries. The little group of 
houses unearthed by Mr. Woolley at Ur, which are the only ones known to us at all resembling 
those of Mohenjo-daro, are ascribed by him to the rime of the Third Dynasty of Ur 
(2278-5170 n.c.) and of the succeeding Dynasties of Isin and t-arsa, but, though the 
resemblance is undeniable, it is with the poorly built houses of the Latest Indus Period, not 
with the finer Slrurtures of the Intermediate and Early Periods that the Ur examples are 
to lie compared ; and, while it may be admitted that these houses at Ur probably owed their 
origin to imitation from Indian prototypes, there is no need to assume either that they were 
the fir£l ot their kind to be built in Sumer or that the Mohenjo-daro examples, on the other 
hand, were the frit of their kind to be built in the Indus Valley. The probability is that 
houses of this class persisted in the Indus Valley long after the disappearance of Mohcnjo-dnm, 
and their influence may have permeated to Mesopotamia at any time during the third 
millennium a.c. Hut, even if the late buildings of Mohenjo-daro prove to be less ancient 
by some centuries than we suppose, we should still be bound on the evidence of the seals 
to refer the letter types of these buildings appertaining to the Intermediate and Early Periods 
to the Pre-Sargonic age, and to admir accordingly that Indian domestic architecture was 
so far ahead of that of other countries that it can hardly be used as a criterion of age. 

Nor is any help in this matter of chronology obtainable from the groups of copper and 
bronze weapons and implements found at Gungcria in the Central Provinces and various 
sites in the Jtumtft-Ganges basin, notably at Raj pur (in the Bijnor District), Main purl, Niorai 
(in the Efiiwah District), Fathgarh, and Bithur (in the Cawnpore District), The objects 
referred to, which evidently belong to one period, comprise short, flat celts of several types, 
long bar celts, chisels, barbed harpoon heads and swords, besides a number of silver plates 
(from Gungtna only), some of the Jail mentioned Ireing in the form of conventionalized 
bulls’ heads, others of circular dries. Some of the short celts with splayed crescentic cutting- 
edge are not unlike certain specimens train Mohenjo-daro and Ha rap pa, but the type is too 
common and widely diffused for any conclusions to be drawn from it. On the other hand, 
most of the other oojciib. viz. the long bar celts, swords, and barbed harpoon-heads are quite 
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peculiar to the Jumna-Ganges basin and different from anything known ro us cither from 
the Indus Valley or anywhere else. Possibly these objefb give us our first glimpse of Imio- 
Aryan culture in the upper Gangetic Valley, but :t may be that they represent some culture 
vet unknown to us of Dra vidian or Proto- Auftraloid origin anil diftinft alike from both f he 
Indus and the later Indo- Aryan cultures. Whatever their origin, the presence among them 
of swords with developed mid-ribs — i wittOtB ulii h arc entirely absent at Mohenjo-daro 
■md 11 urappJt —leaves no doubt that they lie long to a later age than that represented on 
the latter sites, and, inasmuch as all these objefH appertain to the Copper and bronze Age, 
ir seems fairly sate to infer that a considerable period of time muft have elapsed between the 
disappearance of Moheajo-daro and Harappfi and the beginning of the Iron Age. 

****** 


From the date of tin Indus culture wr turn tu the question of its authors. Were they 
indigenous or were they immigrant in rim Indus Valley, and, if rhe latter, Irom what direction 
did they come ? Various theories on the subject have already been launched. Some writers 
have jumped haftily to rhe conclusion that they were Vedic-Aryans, and have sought to use 
ihe highly developed Indus culture to prove the great antiquity of the Aryan domination 
of India- 1 Others, again, have endeavoured to identify the Indus people with the Sumerians, 
.>r at leaft to find between them an ethnic corincttion which might account for the common 
elements in their respective t ulturesd I el it be said at once that no evidence, anthropological 
or other, ha> yet been found to support either of these contention-*. Of the human remains 
found at Mohenjo-daro I have already given some account in Chapter VI, with special 
reference to the circumstances in which they were buried, and I have shown there that, with 
one exception, all the skeletons probably beionp to the Chdcolithic {Late 1 or 11} Period and 
that there is no reason whatever for regarding lhem as other than representative ot the city's 
population. From the anthropological point of view these remains are fully discussed by 
Colonel Sewell and Dr, Guha in Chapter XXX. They comprise, In all, twenty-four skeletons 
nr portions of skeletons referable to the Vhalcolithic Age. Among them Colonel Sewed and 
Dr- Guha identify four distinct ethnic types, viz. the Proto-Auifralojd, Mediterranean, 
Mongolian branch of the Alpine £tock, ami the Alpine The firft of these types is represented 
by three markedly delictioemninl skulls (z.t i and M), which show a close affinity, on the one 
hand, with certain skulls from Kish, \\ 'Ubaid,and Ur in Mesopotamia and, on the other, with 
skulls from the ancient cemetery at Adittanallur in the Madras Presidency as well as with 
characteristic skulls of the Vcddalts of Ceylon. The second or Mediterranean type of skull, 
which is represented by six specimens (Nos. 6, 7, 9, 10, 19, and 26), is also dolichocrattiai but 
exhibits much less bruin capacity than the Proto-Australoid. To this type Colonel Sewell and 
Dr. Guha also refer the Nal skull,* another from Kish (No. 4), two from Anau (Nos. I and 2), 
,md the Siidkot and Havana skulls. Of the third or Mongolian branch of the Alpine stock there 
is only one example, viz, the mesaticranial skull (No, 3} which Colonel Sewell and Dr. Guha 
consider to be typically Mongolian and with which they compare a charade fifth NSga skull in 
the Calcutta collection. Of the fourth or Alpine type there is also only one specimen, namely, 
the skull of a child (No. 14}, but though this is the only one which is unquestionably 
brachycmninl, Colonel Sewell and Dr. Guha consider it probable that three other specimens 
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(Nos. R, 13, and 20) may belong to the same Alpine group, one of these (No, 13) being the 
skull of a woman who, they suggest, may have been the mother of the child (No, 14). 

The conclusions reached by Colonel Sewell and Dr. Cuba accord well with what we might 
naturally expert to find on this si tc* For, placed as Sind is on the western Innge ( J t India, with 
easy land and sea communications along the southern coasts of Western Asia, and with the great 
mountain zone all but overshadowing it on the north, it can hardly have Lai led. even at this 
early age, to have been the meeting ground, as Mesopotamia a!so was* of widely divergent 
types of humanity -—of Proto-Auftraloida from the Indian sub-c ontine nt , ot Mediterraneans 
from along the southern shores of Asia, and of Alpines and Mongoloid-Alpines whose habitat 
was in the mountain zones respectively of Webern and Eastern Asia, And this craniologtcal 
evidence as ro the mingling of diverse racial type:; at Mohenjo-daro finds some measure ol 
confirmation in the sculptured heads and figures unearthed on the sitc, one ol which 
(PI, XCVUI) appears to be mesaricraiml, two (Pis. XCIX, (-3, and C, 4-6) brachycrn ■ 
and one (PL XCIX, 7—10) doli choc rani ft], while the bronze itatucftc figured in Pi. XCIV, 6—8, 
vividly calls to mind a Proto-Auilraloid type ftill common in the jungles of Central India. 
We should do well, however, not to attach overmuch weight at present to any of [his evidence. 
So far as the sculptures arc concerned, the artiils were not anthropologies, and are hardly 
likely to have paid much attention to the shapes of the heads or to have given us very truthlul 
transcripts of the originals. On the other hand, the skulls are far too few in number to 
warrant any conclusions being drawn from them as to the corn position of the civic population. 

The same remark applies also to the skulls Ironi Harappa : for, though rhe human 
remains at that site are proving more plentiful than at Mohenjo-daro, only three skulls have 
so far been examined and measured by Colonel Sewell and Dr. Guha, Two of these (Nos. £440 
C and D) come from the fractional burial in Mound AB, which is reterable to the Lfttc III 
Period or thereabouts 1 ; the other (No, 7435 B) is from one of the jar-burials (also fractional) 
in Cemetery H, which arc posterior lo the Indus period as represented at Mohcnjo-daro.* 
'fhe two former are of an adult male and female, and are said to be unmistakably 
hrachy cephalic, with comparatively high-pitched nose. In Colonel Sewell's opinion they 
correspond with the brachycephalk type from Kish, and belong to the Alpine race—possibly 
to the Armenoid subdivision of it. Fhe other skull is 11 mcsa.ticepbii.lk, with low cranial 
vault, medium nose and orbits, and marked alveolar prognathism ; tire trontal portion is 
well developed but rather sloping and the supra-orbital ridges moderate "A It is said to be 
quite diitinft in type from any of the other skulls (whether long-headed or broad-headed) 
found at MohenjtAlaro or Harappa, and is regarded by Colonel Sewell and Dr Liuba as pointing 
rr> the presence of a different race at the latter site. This view of Colonel Sewell's and Dr\ Cuba's 
is specially interesting, as it fits in with what the strange mode of jar-burial at Hatappii and the 
peculiar decoration of the jars themselves would naturally lead us to infer, viz. that after the 
eclipse of the Indus civilization, some new race of people must have established itself here. 
Obviously, however, many more skulls from the same cemetery will have to be examined 
before this tentative inference can be confirmed. 

So far, then, as out limited skeletal material is concerned, the only conclusion that can 
be drawn from it is that during the Late Period the population of Mohenjo-daro included 
at leasl rhe four racial ty pes enumerated above j but which, if any, of the tour was indigenous 
in the Indus Valley and which, if any, was the prime author of the Indus civilization, 
are questions that yet await solution. It may be, nay it is more than likely, that this 
civilization was the offspring, not of any one race in particular, but of several'—born, perhaps, 
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rather of the soil itself and of the rivers than of rhc varied breeds of men which they suftained. 

For T as far back as its history can be traced, the population of Sind and the Punjab has been 
a blend of many diverse elements, and there is no reason for assuming that it was other than 
heterogeneous in the earlier age with which we are now concerned. 

To return to the supposed connection between the Indus people and the Sumerians— The Inditi 
it may be recalled that, before anything whatever had been discovered of the Indus civil station, people: 

Dr, I i, R. Hall proposed to locate the homeland of the Sumerians somewhere to the east of Dravidwiu and 

Mesopotamia, and suggested that they might belong to the same ethniL type as the Sumeriani. 

Dravidians of India, who, though now reftrteted to the South nf India, art- believed on 

linguistic and ethnological grounds to have once populated virtually the whole of the peninsula, 

including the Panjib, Sind, and Balikhiftin, whi re, as is well known, the Dravidian speech 

is Atili preserved in t he language of the Brahute. Following on the discoveries at Brstnii*. 

Mohcnjn-daro and Hamppa which revealed various points of resemblance between (he material 

cultures of these places and of Sumer, if was natural that a fresh impetus should be given to 

rhh theory and that the resemblances referred id should be interpreted as additional proof 

of its correctness. Pending, however, the discovery of further evidence, it is well that we 

should realize on what a very insecure basis this theory really refts, What, in effefi, is the 

supposed similarity of type between these two races—the Sumerian and the Dravidian — which 

is coming to be accepted as an established fatft ? Sir Arthur Keith says that the people 

who spoke Sumerian were dolichocephalic, with large brain capacity, like a certain seftton Sunwrim typ* 

of the prr-dynaftie Egyptians and like the present-day Mesopotamians ** They had," 

he writer, ** big, long, and narrow heads ; their affinities were with the peoples of the 

Caucasian or European type, and we may regard South-western Asia as their cradle-land 

until evidence leading to a different conclusion comes to light/' Mr. Woolley also 

&&tc$ that, judging by their physical type, the Sumerians "were of the lndo-European 

ftock, in appearance not unlike the modem Arab"/ On the other hand, Professor 

Longdon holds the view that ihe dolichocephalic skulls found at Kish were Semitic 

and the brachycephalic ones Sumerian. 1 If, however, we are uncertain about the 

physical type of the Sumerians, we arc juft as uncertain about that of the ancient 

Dravidians, for the very good reason that WC possess no remains whatever that can Dravidi*™ type, 

he identified with them. The modern Dravidian stock is officially described as being 

4+ of short Stature, complexion very dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an occasional 

tendency to curl ; eyes dark, head long, nose very broad, sometimes depressed at the root 

but nor so as to make the face appear flat M . It would be absurd to assume that this represents 

rhc Dravidian tvpe of 3% 000 years ago. In the case of the Brahufc-speaking people nt 

Baluchistan we know that, though they have preserved the Dravidic speech of their ancestors, 

they have entirety failed to preserve their racial character, which thanks to continuous 

recruitment from without has now become mainly Iranian * j and we know, also, that the 

Dravidian type in the south of the peninsula has been largely transformed by the free admixture 

of aboriginal, i.e. Prater A uftndoid, blood as well perhaps as of other dements. So shadowy, 

indeed, is the distinction between the Dravidian* and many of the aboriginals, that in the 

case of the M on da-speaking people most authorities incline to doubt it any diftinftiem at all 

3 Ct Sir Arthur Kdil* in Hall and \\ JJ *UMJ t val j, pp. 316-40, and Woolly , TAt Sumrwt, p, 

J Langdmi. Kid, pp, 59-^4 : G A. Banoit in jAOS r Sept., 1929, pp. 163 n l nu pvm 10 uEtJrr^Ur,d, 
limvever, that Profcsn>r Lan|dqm^ view u not ihoreJ by Mr. Dudtey Iluxinn. Vmat the earfteft time* Ik pufukti.dn 
nf Kiih* like ttuU of MtihrujadEnt, ippeirt tit |dvc been a itefeug bly Piiied out, the racial types npcvmteil tkfe: 
bHcig ik ddkhwcplulk Hurairtiatt *nd Malitcnuuan. -uiJ the bradiyciipbiUc Annmutui 
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cm be drawn, Any attempt, therefore! to equate the Sumerians with the ancient Dravidtfitii 
is complicated at the outset by the difficulry of defining either the Sumerian or the Dravidian 
tvpeJ tf s as most authorities on the subject maintain, the Dravidians came out of the w*st 
and entered India as invaders, we might suppose that they were originally related to the 
Mediterraneans who are represented at Kish, Amu, Nil, and Mohcnjo-daro (where the 
largest proportion of skulls belong to this type)* and that the type was subsequently transformed 
in India itself by intermarriage with proto-Australoids and others. It, however* they were 
indigenous, as others hold* in India, we muit suppose that they were protoAttftraloid in 
origin and developed their Dravidian character by intermingling with foreign elements and 
by processes of natural evolution. But* in whatever direction they may have moved* whether 
from eail to wdi or writ to eail, it would obviously be very rash in the present uncertain 
state of our knowledge to endeavour to identify" as 11 Dravidian #p cither the skulls classed by 
Cobnd Sewell as Proto-Australoid (Nos, i* i 1 and M) or those classed as Mediterranean 
(Nos. 6 * 7 * 9 , jo, 19 , and 26 } ■ rasher ftill to identify any of these skulls as Sumerkn "* 

It remains* finally, to consider If there are any grounds for identifying the authors of the 
Indus civilization with the Indo-Aryan* of Vedic literature* Hero, again* the ethnological 
aspc£l of the problem is beset with difficulties. The Indo-Aryan type of Northern India 
is described by ethtinlogt£b a$ 14 generally tall of stature, with fair complexion, dark eyes, 
plentiful hair on face* long head* narrow and prominent but not specially long nose *\ This 
type would accord well enough with what the Vedas tell us of the Indo-ArYam, whose features 
and fair completion were not infrequently contrasted with those of the dark-skinned* noseless 
Dasyus, and in the case ol the Indo-Arvans it is a plausible supposition that the cdelusiveness 
ot their caste system tended to keep their flock more than usually pure. Even so 3 however, 
we cannot be sure that their Type has not been greatly modified in the course of the centuries, 
nor can we* without more precise data in the shape of contemporary human remains* determine 
to what race or races they were physically related. It is still debatable whether they were 
blonde Nordics, or brunette Mediterranean* or broad-headed Alpines (though this is hardly 
likely) or perhaps a mixture of all three. Rut, although for this reason the human remains 
at Mnhenju-daro afford no help in this question, a comparison of the Indus and Vedic cultures 
shows incontestably that rhey were unrelated. Thus, the picture of Indo-Aryan society 
portrayed in the Vedas is that of a partly pastoral,, partly agricultural people, who have not yet 
emerged from the village state, who have no knowledge of life in cities or of the complex 
economic organization which such hie ini plies, and whose house* are nondescript affairs 
u obtruded largely of bamboo. At Mohcnjo-daro and Ha rap pa, on the other hand* we 
have densely populated cities with solid, conimodifnis houses of brick equipped with adequate 
sanitation, bathrooms, wells, and other amenities. The metals which the Indo-Arcans used 
in the time of the Rigveda are gold and copper or bronze ; but a little later, in the time of 
the Yajurvedi and Atharvaveda, these metals arc supplemented by silver and iron* Among 
the Indus people silver is commoner than gold* and utensih and vessels are sometimes 
made of Slone—a relic of the Neolithic Age— _ls well as of copper and bronze. Of iron there 
is no vdligc. For offensive weapons the Vedic-Aryans have the bow and arrow, spear* 
dagger, and axe, and for defensive armour the helmet and coat of mail. The Indus people 
also have the bow and arrow, spear, dagger* and axe, but, like the? Mesopotamians and 
Egyptians, they have the mace os well* sometimes of ilmie 3 sometimes of metal ; while, 

1 Its the Htil&y «/ fail. i« ibii ijmiLiriiy n\ xh.£ Surntrun and! DravidMfi. tibnic Tj-pea b aaid ui be 

uitJouibleJi h \c[ on p, 85 ite read with jvrfi'raa^c to ih.c epithet wr.iutd tlm it » n ekjir tvidicrjipijtn tKat the aborigines 
Ip which il t- ^pplki were of thr DnTjdiin type* *i we know it jit the pTv*m dav. From rhii it might c±u\f be inferred 
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on Hie other hand, defensive armour i* quite unknown to them—a faff which muft 
have told against them in any eontcft* with mailed ntrd hr I meted foes. The Vcdic Aryans 
are a nation of meat-eatery who appear to have had a genera! aversion to fi-k* since there 
is no direct mention of fishing in the Vedas. With the Indus people fish is a common 
article of dict T and so, too, are molluscs, turtles* and other aquatic creatures.* in the lives 
of the Vedic-Aryans the horse plays an important part, as it did in the lives of many 
nations from the northern grasslands. Tu the people of Mahenjo-daro and Ha rap pa 
the horse seems to have been unknown ; it has no plate* at any rate, among the many 
animals figured at these places, and* though some hones of :i horse (Equal cabalius) were 
found on the surface at the former site* it is more than probable char they belonged to u 
later, maybe quite modern, period. By the Vcdie-Aiyans the cow is prized above all other 
animals and regarded with special veneration. Among the Indus people the cow is of no 
particular account, its place with them being taken by the bull, the popularity of whose 
cult is attested by the numerous fluorines and other representations of this animal. Of the 
tiger there is no mention in the Vedas, and of the elephant but little, bur both these 
animals are familiar to the Indus people. The Vedic religion is normally aniconic. At 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa iconism is everywhere apparent. In the Vedic pantheon the 
female element is almost wholly subordinate to the male, ami neither the Mother Goddess 
nor Siva {with whom, however* the Vedic Kudra was afterwards to be identified) has any 
place among its members* Among the Indus cults those of the Mother Goddess and Siva 
are prominent* and the female elements appear to be co-equal with, if not to predominate 
over* the male. Fire (Agni) ranks among the foremost deities uf the Veda, and the Jomeftic 
hearth or firepit {agni-kundti') Is a characteriilk feature of every hou*e, tn the houses of 
Mohenjo-daro the firepit is conspicuously lacking- 1 To the In do-Ary an phallic worship 
was abhorrent. Among the Indus people there is abundant evidence of its exigence. 

As times goes on* doubtless many other salient points of difference will tie revealed, Vedic and Indus 
but for the moment the above will suffice to demonstrate how wide is the gulf between the civilisation* 
Indus and Vedic civilizations. Now it iti.lv, perhaps be argued th.it the JijTerrru c between unrelated, 
them is a difference of time only ; that the Vedic civilization was either the progenitor or 
the lineal descendant of the Indus civilization. Neither hypothesis I fear, h tenable. Let 
us assume p in the firit place, that the Vedic civilization preceded and led up to the Indus 
civilization. On this hypothesis the progress from the village to the city state and from 
the nondescript houses of the Vedic period to the massive brick architecture of Mohenjo-darQ 
and Harappa would find a logical ex plan at ion, though we should have to postulate a long 
interval of time in order to account lor the evolution. But what about other cultural 
features ? If the Vedic culture antedated the Indus* how comes ir that iron and 
defensive armour and the horse* which are characteristic of the former* arc unknown 
to the hirer r Or how comes it that the hull replaces the cow as an object at worship in the 
Indus period, only to be displaced again by the cow in succeeding ages r Or t again, how 
comes it that the Indus i uliure betra\> w many survivals of the Neolithic Age—in the 
,hape o\ sfone implements and vessels—it' the copper or bronze and iron culture of the 
Indo-Aryans intervened between the two f Clearly tbe-e con alder at tons put out of court 
any solution of the problem which postulates an earlier date for the Vcdk than for the lndu=, 
civilization, But if it was not earlier, are there any grounds for supposing that it was evolved 
out of the latter r In other words* could the Indo-Aryana have been I he authors of the 

1 CT. ji/r+f, p, 17. 

2 In tilt Afi-a, Seftioii It, BkrL liaui? [% r ft^Jtn ihcte i* a Juprcsimi in ilic Luei Huw which might 

cOttcdvabb I iuve hri n .91 l hftJj, Lu !T it br*l ii it 1 \'cty doubtful enmpk 
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Indus as well as of the Vedic civilistation Here, again, we are faced with a lik<' dilemma. 
For, though on this assumption we could account for such phenomena as the inindudioti 
of iron, of the horse, and of body armour, all of which might have signalized merely a later 
phase of the same culture, we are wholly at a loss to explain how the Indo-Aryans came to 
relapse from the city to the village ft ate, or how, having once evolved excellent houses of brick, 
they afterwards contented themselves with inferior ftrudurcs <d bamboo; or how, having 
once worshipped Siva and the liftga and the Mother tfoddess, they ceased to do so in the 
Vedic Period, but returned to their worship later ; or how, having once occupied Sind, they 
subsequently loft all memory of that country and ot the i-ower Indus. 

Wr need not, however, labour the subject further. Enough has been said to show that, 
from whatever angle we view these civilizations, it is impossible to discover for them 
a common source, or to explain their divergent characters on any hypothesis other than that 
the Vedic was not only the later of the two, but that it had an independent development. 

And this brings us to another question. Arc we to assume that the Vedic followed 
directly after the Indus civilization in the Punjab, or that there was an interval between 
them r In Chapter XXIII Professor Iamgdon expresses the view that the Aryans in India are 
far matt: ancient than hiftory has hitherto admitted, 11 Their migration,’ he writes, 
'■ across Anatolia, where traces of them ate found in the inscriptions of the Hittite capital 
as early as the seventeenth century b.c., is an hypothesis entirely contradictory to the new 
situation revealed by the discoveries in the Indus Valley. Par more likely is it that the 
Aryans in India are the oldcft representatives of the Indo-Germanic race.** Professor Euigdon 
does not seek to identify the Indo-Aryans with the authors of the Indus civilization, but he 
is led by his theory on the derivation of the Brihml from the Indus script to infer that the 
Aryans must have been established in India and in contact with those authors long before the 
middle of the second millennium B.C., when, according to the majority of Vedic scholars, they 
jirft entered India. With this view of Professor l^ingdon’s 1 must confess that 1 hud it 
impossible to agree. His derivation of early Brahml from the Indus script may or may not 
be substantiated. Granted, however, that it is well founded, and granted, too, that it was 
the [ndo-Arvan^ who evolved the Brahml script out of the Indus piftographlc signs, is there 
any evidence that they did this before the latter half of the second millennium B.c. ? So far 
as I am aware, not a shred. The remains at Mohenjo-daro may not carry us later than the 
first quarter of the third millennium B.c., but we cannot suppose, because this particular city 
ceased to exist then or because Ha rap pa may have followed suit a few centuries afterwards, 
that therefore the Indus civilization was totally eclipsed at that time. On the contrary, the 
remains at Jhukar only a score of miles or so from Mobcnjo-daro seem to indicate that this 
civilization lingered on long after the disappearance of both Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
The days of its glory had doubtless passed ; but, even so, there is no justification for supposing 
that so all important an art as that of writing would have ceased to be practised. In my own 
view nothing has yet been found either at Mohenjodaro or Harappa that conflifts with the 
orthodox theory that the I ndn-Aryans entered the Panjab about the middle of the second 
millennium B.c. ; but from the pifture we get in the Vedas of the pre-Aryan population, I incline 
to think that the Indus civilization could then have been but a mere shadow of its 
former self. 




CHAPTER IX 


THE STUPA AREA 

1 . THE BUDDHIST STUPA AND MONASTERY 


T HE loftiest of all the mounds ar Mohenjo-daro is the one near the north-weft corner 
of the site, crowned by the Buddhist stupa and monastery. Including the stupa 
itself, th!:; mound rises some 72 feet above the surrounding; country and 227 Seet 
above mean sea level. On the cast it breaks abruptly away tu the plain ; on the other three 
sides,, where there are many solid ruins of the Indus Period to resiil denudation, the slope 
is more gradual. 

The Buddhist monuments on the summit ot this mound were mainly excavated by 
Mr. R. D. Banerji in 1922—3 ; the deeper digging in the prehistoric strata beneath them 
was started by Mr. Banerji, but chiefly done by Mr, B s L. Dhama under my own direction 
in 1925—6* Jn the account which follows of Mr* Banerji 3 excavations I have made 
whatever use was possible of the excavator's own report alluded to abovfc and have frhft rafted 
from it everything that seemed necessary. Where, as sometimes happens, my own 
conclusions diflvr from his, the fact has generally been noted. If in certain cases this has not 
been done, it is because the knowledge wc have gained of Mohetljo'daro and its remains 
during the laft five years has cleared^up many problems that were obscure when, Mr* Banerji 
first started his excavations and no useful pur|>ose would now be served by recapitulating 
theories that are no longer tenable. 

Tile Buddhist monuments brought to light by Mr, Bumerji comprise a spacious 
quadrangle open to the sky, with a lofty stupa in its middle and rows of monastic building 
enclosing it on the four side* (EL XVI). The whole complex of the^e monuments, including 
stupa, courtyard, and surrounding monastery* was many times repaired or rebuilt — on each 
occasion at a successively higher level. Thus, the original pavement of the courtyard was 
20 feet below the bottom of the stupa drum 1 * the next floor was 1 to 2 feet above it, and 
then followed a succession of at leaft three more floors, the last nearly 6 feet higher than the 
original one. U is to be understood, however, that the intervals between these various floors 
in by no means uniform ; for it was only when a floor had sunk in places or became uneven 
that the surface was again levelled up ;ind a new r floor laid at a higher level* Hence in one 
spot the debris intervening between, say, ihe first and second floors may be a foot in 
thickness, at another it mav be two. The relative levels of these floors, as well as of those in 
the surrounding cells and other chambers, arc indicated, as nearly as It has been possible to 
ascertain them, in the section on PL XVI. Of three of these pavements, the levels are 
determined by actual remains ; of the two others, which are shown in dotted lines, they 
have been calculated from the indications afforded by the additions to the btupi plinth. 1 
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bricks taken from the 
a double course, with 


The lowest pavement in the series is composed of kiln-burnt 
older buildings of the 11 Indus 11 period. The bricks are hid flat* m 
mud mortar between ; beneath them is a foundation of crude bru k about t foot in thickness 
idting on the levelled debris of prehistoric Aruflntcs. The second pavement IS also ot 
burnt brick, resting on crude brick. The succeeding pavement was bid with less care, on a 

foundation of debris. ** * * * * < _ 

The original flupa, which flood near the middle of the courtyard and which was 

probably the first of the monuments to be erected here by the Buddhists sprang rom a little 
C level than the carliefl of the pavements, Th* body of it is still concealed by bter 
accretions in the core of the edifice, but sufficient is viable on the east taoe, where some ot 
■he* «e>. have disappeared, ■(» show .hnr h had a width l? m -rth » so,* afjua 


over 


CO feet Its length from eafl to wefl cannot be precisely determined, but, including 
ips on its eastern side, some of which ftill exifl, it could not have tallen short ot 
J Tn the nlinth of this original flniflurc (vide seftion on PI. X\ l) there was udded 


the second 


ihe fleps HR... 

74 feet. To the plinth of this original Aruflure {vtde section 
later on a low retaining wail round about the base, and at the same tune 
pavement was laid over the courtyard. From the fad that the foundations of the retaining 
walls arc not carried down to the original pavement, it may safely be interred that ,i certain 
amount of debris had accumulated in the meantime and the level ot die courtyard Had 
thereby been automatically raised. The third addition to die phmh rests dtreftly on the 
of the retaining wall (II), at a height of somewhat more than 3 


remains 


rhe original pavement. In conformity with a common Buddhifl praflice, this addition may 
have taken the form of a complete envelope to the plinth, and jwssibly to the body of the 
original stupa as well ; but if this was so, most of the envelope has long since crumbled to 
ruin. The foundations of the lafl addition (IV) spring from a level fully 5 tect above the 
original flooring, and the pavement associated with it mu A have been at least another halt 
a foot higher. That a long period of time must have elapsed between the building ot the 
original fabric and the late A casing will be obvious to anyone familiar with the very slow rate 
at which the floor levels rose around this type of ancient monument. Mr, Bancrji eflimates 
it at some three or four centuries at least, and, judging by the accumulation on many other 
Buddhifl sites, this eflimarc appears reasonable, though, as we shall see anon, 1 do not share 
Mr. Bsnerji's view as to the date at which the stupa was firfl erected. ^ - * L - 1 

In relation to the quadrangle around it, the position of the flu pa is not A rutty 
symmetrical, for the reason no doubt that, as already indicated, it was the lirfl ot the 
buildings to be created by the Buddhifls on this site, and the phn of the others, that is of 
the courtyard and monastery, had to conform to the res trifled space available on the summit 
of the mound. On the north the distance between the flu pa platform and the surrounding 
cells is about 22 \ feet - on the south about 10 feet ; on the west between r 2 and 1 + feet ; and 
on the east about 34 feet. The masonry of the plinth was from firfl to lafl of a somewhat 
rough and ready kind compared with that of the prehistoric monuments beneath. No 
i Kin dint; material save mud was used, and much of that has been washed our. The bricks, 
which are kiln burnt and manifestly taken from the older remains round about, are laid 
in alternate courses of headers and stretchers, but the bond between them is frequently 
broken, and the joints are often more than an inch in thickness. 

Measured from the lirfl pavement to the base of the drum the height of the plinth 
is 20 feet, unusually lofty for a stupa of such moderate dimensions. The approach to it was 
in the middle of its eaflern side, and was more than ordinarily elaborate. It consisted of a 
series of fleps and landings (Nos. 60 to 63 on plan), which led upwards into a narrow 
vestibule (64) measuring 27 ft. 6 in. wide, by $ ft, 7 in. from front to back. On the 
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opposite side of this vestibule was a short passage (65), from which two flights of 
Steps ascended north and south to the top of the platform ; and closing the passage at its 
western end was a small image-chapel, or niches rhe floor oi which, though now destroyed, 
appears to have been 3 ft, 9 in. above the pavement of the passage (FI. XVII, <*). This image 
niche is 7 feet deep by 4 ft* 6 in, wide, and occupies a particularly prominent position, being 
dircdtly opposite to, though slightly above, the approaching Stairway, In it Mr* Banerji 
found some remains of a statue of the Buddha, seated cross-legged* probably on a lotus 
throne. The core of the image, he says, was of brick covered with a coating of mud, which 
had originally been painted or gilt. 

The flights of iftcps leading up from the passage 64 are 3 ft. 11 in* wide* with treads 
between i o and i 1 inches deep and risers 8 inches high* Eight iteps survive of the fairway 
on the south, seven of that on the north. Whether the flights were originally continued 
in the same direction, viz, one to the north and the other to the snuth, up to the fop of the 
platform, or whether they wxre returned wefiward, there are now no indications to show ; 
it is probable, however, that they were continued in the same direction * 

In order to provide sufficient space for the stepped approach at the ca^t end of the plinth. Drum of stupa, 
the £tupa was created, not direflU in the middle of the plinth, but a little to the weft of it. 

The dome of the monument has long since disappeared and all that is left is the lower part 
of the circular drum, which h standing to a height of 8 ft. 4 in. above the plinth. This 
drum* the full diameter of which appears to have been about 33 ft* 6 in M is hollow in the 
centre and composed of sun-dried bricks measuring I i! in* by 5^ in* by in., laid in mud 
mortar with close regular joints, l^ng before Mr. BanerjFs arrival, villagers are said to have 
excavated beneath the hollow middle of the drum, to a depth of some 14 feet, in the hope of 
finding hidden treasure, and to have lighted upon a relic casket* Some fragments of this 
relic casket, which was of alabaster r were subsequently found by Mr. Baneiji in the debris, 
but not enough to allow of its reconstruction, 

from the fuff that the sun-dried bricks on the inner facing of the drum were laid with Interior of 
care and presented a smooth appearance, Mr. Ikmerji was led to infer that the stflpfc was ume, 
originally intended to be hollow, and on the strength of a few small fragments of painted 
plaster which were found by his &s*ilhfit a Mr* Wartekar, while clearing the western side of 
the £tupa plinth* he also inferred that the interior mu£t have been plastered and painted. 

These inferences are not unreasonable ; for there seems little purpose In giving a smooth 

finish to I he brickwork inside the drum* if it was merely to be filled in w ith day or debris ; 
nevertheless, i confess to some hesitation In accepting them, firft because there is not a trace 
of plaster in the drum itself and nothing to show that the plaster fragments found by 
Mr, Wartekar ever came from the interior ; secondly, because among all the Buddhist stupas 
known tq us in India there is not one* *0 far as l am aware* fashioned in the manner suggested 
by Mr. B;merji ; thirdly, because a dome of sun-dried brick could not have been safely 
constructed over so large a chamber. In building both circular and square-based ifupas 

it was customary first to erect the enclosing wail (which might or might not be strengthened 

by walls radiating from the centre) and then to fill up the inside with more or less solid 
debris. Chamber* of not inconsiderable size for the reception of relics arr t it Is true, not 
infrequently found in the heart of such ftetifhires, but none of the many relic chamber* l have 
teen are at all comparable i n with this supposed one at Mohenjo-daro, tior were their 
waits ever adorned with mural paintings* All thing* considered* therefore, l incline to the 
view that the interior of the drum was filled in as usual and covered with a dome of the 
customary pattern. Fragment* of 

Parenthetically* it may here be added that the fragments oi plaster found on the weitern painted p tester. 
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side of the plinth were coloured blue, yellow, red, and chocolate, and bore traCcSGf figures 
and decorative designs, as well as fragmentary inscriptions in Brahmi and kharosh hi 
Among the latter Mr, Banerji recognized the word samurts (Skr. Ir-ima! w) m lettering ot the 
Kush an epoch, but whether of the early or late part of it, is disputable. . 

The restoration of the stupa sketched in Fig, 9 » me;mt merely to give the reader a rough 
idea of the appearance it is likely to have presented in the day . of the kushUu. ! o tar as 
the drum and dome and crowning features arc concerned, the sketch is based on data gleaned 
from more or less contemporary monuments at Thul Mir Rukan in the same Diitni o 
Larkina, at MirpOr-Khis, in the Thar and I’arkar Diftrtft, and at luila in the I anjab, but 
the elevation even of the plinth is little more than suggestive ; lor the bnckwork is so denuded 
that it is impossible to he sure of its original contour. 



Fig i} —CanjrctunJ! reftormtion in stupa ji MdmjO'dilte. 


Remaini in Grouped about the main Stupa in the courtyard Were the relics of several small 

courtyard. monuments of the same class, but nothing was left of them except their plinths, and, as will 

be evident from PJ. XV, &, even these were in the last stages of decay. Besides these small 
stupas, which subsequently had to be removed, Mr. Banerji unearthed a few objects ot blonc 
while clearing the eastern end of the courtyard. These included a slab of red sanditone, 
2 feet in length, which he took to be a scat, two legs of the same material belonging to this 
or another seat, and two broken lids of vessels or relic caskets. 

Th* Monuitery. Q n jj| four sides of the Courtyard are ranges of cells and other apartments belonging 

to the monastery. Like the Stupa plinth, these structures are all built of kiln-burnt brick 
taken from older structures, and laid in mud instead of mud and gypsum, as many of the 
prehistoric buildings were. 1 On the analogy of other monasteries of the Kushun period, 
it may be assumed that they assessed two storeys with a wooden verandah in front — that is, 
facing inwards towards the courtyard—which would serve at once to shield them from the 

* Seep, 15 iapti*. 
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sun and provide access to the chambers on the upper door* The roof would be tarried on 
timbers and covered with mud, with a slight slope Inwards toward* the court, the rai rt-water 
from which would lie carried off by a drain passing beneath one or other of the cells. This 
was the usual design adopted in Buddhist mu naileries at this period* and, though in this case 
no traces of the upper storey or verandah has survived* the large quantities of ashes found 
by Mr* Banerji in the courtyard, on the plinth of the slupa and in the cells—the outcome* 
obviously, of a general conflagration—paint to the existence of far more rimberwork than 
would be needed tor a range of single ^toreved brick buildings, without any verandah* 

Hound the courtyard and against the inner face of the monastery, w r as a low wall (RR in Low wall round 
plan and sections) which was evidently contemporary with the original pavement bur courtyard, 
subsequently repaired and heightened as the level in the courtyard rose. It served, no doubt, 
to ftrengthen the foundations of the monaster}' and probably also to support the timbering of 
the verandah* which wc may suppose to have been carried on brackets instead ot the more 
usual pillars, since the space between the stupa and cells was too constricted for a pillared 
verandah. At the same time this law wall Would provide a convenient seat for the monk¬ 
wh en sitting in the courtyard. 

The entrance to the monastery w as on the rail aide of the quadrangle directly opposite the Entrance te 
steps leading up to the fttipa. Here there was a vestibule (4 in plan) measuring 25 ft. 6 in. nw—ftfr y and 
by 13 ft. h in., with a doorway in the middle of its western side, and doubtless another odioinin* 
doorway corresponding to it in its eastern, though the latter is so ruined that all vestiges of dupe!, 
the doorway have disappeared. Immediately to the right* that is* to the north of ibis vestibule, 
is a small chapel (3), in which Mr, Banerji found eight fragments of rtucco painted with 
alternating bands of red and black and belonging, as he supposed, to the robe ( htxghsifi ) of 
a Buddha figure, as well as the torso ot a clay image of a Bodhmttva with a necklace or garland, 

Coloured red, around its neck* The walls of the chapel appear in have been plastered with 
mud and painted. The debris here also contained a few bits of moulding—pink in colour — 
which the excavator surmised to have belonged to an edging over a dado. On the floor of 
Lhc chapel were two separate pavements of brick corresponding with those in the large halls 
1 and 5, as well as in many of the cells. As a foundation for the latter of the two pavement*-. 

Mr. Banerji notes that 3 to 4 inches of ssmd had been spread over the earlier pavement followed 
by three courses of sun-dried brick. 

Next to this chapel, on its north side, is a long narrow chamber (2) with two steps at the Stmirway ia 
entrance, one of which consists of limestone blocks taken from the covering of a prehistoric upjw Au¬ 
drain. Although all the other steps have perished, there can be little doubt that this chamber 
contained a ift air case ascending to the upper storey. In the contemporary monastery at 
Jaulian* near Taxi la, the ftairease is placed, for the sake of convenience* nett to the chapel, 
m order, no doubt, that the monks might pay their devotions at the latter before ascending 
to their quarters in the upper itorev, Manifestly, also, it would make for the convenience 
of the monks occupying cells on the firft floor that both chapel and staircase should adjoin 
the mjlin entrance* 

The large hall in the north-east corner beyond the staircase* which measures nearly Hall of 
44 feet long by 16 feet broad, I take to have been a Hall of Assembly—& usual if Awmhly. 
not indispensable adjunct in the larger monasteries of this period. Its flooring belongs tn 
two periods. The earlier, which corresponds both as tn level and Cotiilruffian with the 
lowest pavement of the courtyard, is composed of burnt brick bid flat on a foundation of 
mud a few inches in thickness ; the latter, which is about a foot above the earlier* is also of 
burnt brick, but laid on a foundation of mud about \ fr. 6 in. in thickness. The western 
and southern walls were recon strutted when the floor was raised, the western being entirely 
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rebuilt, while the southern wa* ilrencthcned by the addition of an extra length ot walling 
on its northern face (KK), behind which the original wall (LL) can ftill be seen. As thus 
recoil rutted, both these walk were relieved by flat shallow pilasters, 4 tr. 5 m, wide, 
projettinc d in, from the wall face and tapering upwards for a height ot 1 iect above the floor. 

These pilasters Start from the level of the later floor and are doubtless contemporary with 
it. There arc corresponding pilasters also in the two corners of the Hall that have survived. 

The northern and eastern walls have almost completely disappeared, hut it may sately be 
presumed that they also were relieved with similar features. ^ 

In the centre of the hall are seven square plinths n| brick masonry, l hrt-c ot these 
(A, H, and C), which are on the central axis north and south, spring from the level of rhe earlier 
floor, the other four (D, I\ I!, and J) from the level of the later floor, two of them (D and F) 

(icing laid partly over the older plinths A and H. The former arc .approximately 5 fr. 2 m. 1 

square * the latter 4 ft. 7 in. square and about 2 ft. in height. Evidently all these plinths 
served as the bases of pillars for the support of the roof, and, indeed, in the case of the plinth F 
rhe fiHt course of brickwork belonging to the round shaft of the pillar is Still preserved. 

Originally^_that is, at the time when the earlier floor was laid—-there were three pillars down 

the middle of the hail ; but later on, when the floor was raised and the walls reconftrutted, 
the single row of pillars was replaced by two rows with three pillars in each. Unfortunately, 
two of thc later pillars in the eail row have entirely disappeared along with the eastern wall. 

The second large hall, which adjoins the entrance vestibule on the south, is the largest 
apartment in the monastery'. It has an area of 4 i fret by 22 feet and is entered from the 
courtyard by a doorway 5 ft. 4 in. wide with two Steps on the inner side. 1 Inside the Hall 
arc two pavements corresponding with those in the " Assembly Hall " and vestibule. On 
the earlier of these sland the remains of three brick plinths, which, like the older ones in the 
Assembly Hall, are set in a row down the middle of the hall on its M.-S. axis and doubtless 
served a similar purpose, viz. as bases of pillars for the support of the roof. Originally, they 
measured a little over 5 feet square, Lc. the same as their counterparts in the “ Hall of 
Assemblv ", but later on were twice reconstructed and enlarged. These reconftruftions 
are quite clear in the plinth M at the north end of the row, the first of them having been 
ett'ccfrd when the floor level had risen only some 4 inches above the original pavement, the 
next when the second brick pavement was laid at a height of about 1 ft. 7 in. above the 
original one. 

To what use this second hall was put can only be surmised. It is more simply designed 
than the other hall, and for that reason is less likely to have been the " Assembly Hall ,T . 
ft may have been used as a "common room”, or at one time perhaps as a refettory; but, 
if i am right in supposing that the group at' rooms outside the south-west corner were kitchens, 
storerooms, and pantries, it is probable that, after they were built, the refettory also would 
have been located there. It should be added that, at the time when the later brick pavement 
was laid, the southern wall of this hall was reinforced by an inner lining, l ft. 9 in. 
in thickness, jutt as the southern wall of the Assembly Hall was, and a similar lining was also 
provided at the same time on the inner face of the wd>t wall on each side of the entrance 
steps, the lining south of the steps being t ft* 2 in. and that to the north of them T ft, 9 in. 
in thickness. 

At the south-east comer of the monastery the ground shelved away very rapidly, and 
consequently the east wall of the common room or refettory, as well as of the corner room 6, 
had to be carried down 6 feet bdow the surface and strengthened on the outside by a heavy 
foundation abutment nearly 7 feet in thickness (PP in plan). 

1 When the Icvti wji tiiicdp ibc tlircihoid of the doorway wran 4,1ns rained to t corresponding decree. 
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Thus* on the cafl l side of the monastery there were two large common rooms., an entrance Monk*' 
vestibule, image shrine, and staircase leading to the upper storey- On the other three sides quarters* 
were the quarters of the monks. The majority of these comprised two apartments—an 
inner one for sleeping and an outer one tor living purposes. The bc£l ot these quarters are 
those on the north side of the quadrangle, t tere the sleeping rooms arc equal in SJ£C to moil 
of the living rooms, while the quarters numbered 37 and 38 at the tiorrh-weil corner are the 
biggest in the monastery, No, 37, which was no doubt the living room, being in the form 
of a enonion. On this side, too, there are separate passages (41 and 48) communicating 
with two of the rear rooms. To what use the narrow chamber 40 wm put* there is nothing 
to show. Its long narrow plan suggeils that it was an image shrine, like No, 3- but it is 
bsundly likely that there would have been two such shrines in the residential quarters. 

On the south and west sides some of the sleeping rooim (c,g. Nos. 17, 19, 31, and 25 ) 
arc very small* being no more than 3 to 4 feet in width—ju£t sufficient, that is, for a bed \ 
and they arc placed* moreover, at the side instead of in the rear of the living rooms. As 
originalfy planned, the monastery possessed fifteen of these double quarters on the ground 
floor and presumably about twenty-five on the hnft floor, since there would be few, if any, 
common rooms alK>vt% and the space therefore which the Utter occupied on the ground floor 
would be free for additional cells on the firit floor. Thus, the number of monks accommodated 
in this monastery may be eilimated at forty or thereabouts. Among the living quarters 
on the ground floor I do not include Nos, 25* 27, and 29, as there is no sleeping room 
connected with them, and it is probable, therefore, that they were used for other purposes. 

The large chambers at the back of the living quarters on the northern side arc not part Addition*! 
of the original design. They were added later on, some ol them probably when the stupa chambers on 
and monastery were repaired, probably in the third century a.m, and others ilill later, as north vide of 
indicated by the different Hatching in the plan, \t is to be understood* however* that the monastery, 
remains of these apartments are very fragmentary, and it is impossible to affirm anything 
definite regarding their purpose or date beyond the fait that they were later additions. The 
gxottp of rooms numbered 26, 27*1* 29*1, and 30k* behind the southern end of the western 
range, may also be a subsequent addition, as their walls are not bonded with those of the 
cells in front of them. Judging by the plans of other monasteries of the Kushan period! 

I surmise that they served as kitchens, pantries* and it ore rooms, and* if this surmise is correft, 
it is highly improbable that they were contemporary with the original edifice. Up to the 
end of the third century, if not brer, it was unusual to have kitchens, pantries* and the like 
attached to monasteries. Before that the monks seem to have begged and eaten their food 
in the towns* or to have prepared it, each for himself, in his own cell. It was not 
until conditions became more luxurious that common kitchens, florerooms, and other such 
amenities were provided, and the monks thus enabled to devote more time to their religious 
and literary activities. 

As to slruttural and other features* there is little in the much mutilated ruins of the Structural am 
monks' apartments to be chronicled- In moil ol the rooms round the quadrangle there olhflr fe*tnr«* 
were two well-laid floors of burnt brick corresponding with the brick floors ol the courtyard 
and common realms on the eastern side* and, besides thc^e* there were remains of other floors, 
which were probably contemporary with the later reconitrufbons of the sdtipa already alluded 
to, though it is to be noted that the floors in the interior of the cell* were sometimes lower 
than the corresponding floor of the courtyard. An illustration of how these floors succeeded 
one another in the cells can be seen in the sedional drawing on AB* PL XVI, which passes 
through cell 24. Here there were three well-defined floors ol burnt brick* the lowermost 
corresponding with the fir&t pavement of the court, the next with the second* and the 
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uppermosl probably with the third, notwithstanding that it was some i ft. 6 in. lower than 
the adual level of the courtyard at that time. 

The interior walls of the cells were blattered with fine mud and perhaps painted as well, 
since Mr. Hancrji found traces of red and white paint in Room 27, though, in view ot the fad 
that this room was probably not a living room, it is permissible to inter that the decoration 
found on its walls was not a characteristic of the ordinary cells. One ot the quarters (No. 30) 
is unique in possessing a deep niche, possibly a cupboard, in its south wall, while leading 
Chamber 22 - off from another is a curious torpedo-shaped chamber (So. 22 cm the south side) 
which deserves more than passing notice (PI, II, i^). As may be seen trom the pints, this 
narrow little apartment communicates with the small room and through it with the linzt 1 
room 14. Mr. Banerji took it to lie a tomb, and says that it was formed at some later date 
by the creation of a wall from north to south across chamber 23. That this, however, was 
not the case, is evident from the fait chat the cross wall referred to between 2 2 and 2 3 is bonded 
into the other walls and mu£t therefore have been an integral part of the monastery, when 
it was first created. In the debris of this chamber Mr, Bancrji found a large number ot 
pots with pointed ends, which he took to be burial urns, and he adds that many of the pots 
in the lower layers were 11 arranged one over the other, the lowest being placed on ring-shaped 
stands He ifcites, moreover, that " two large earthen jars were also discovered here, 
both of which contained smaller burial urns, each of which in its turn contained uncaldried 
human bones in erode crucible-shaped terra-cotta reliquaries. After clearing the mass of 
burial urns we came across a erode relic casket made of coarse-grained sandstone measuring 
6 inches approximately in diameter with a round cavity in its centre, I his cavity was l inch 
deep and was covered with a very small lid made of conch-shell. A larger lid ot marble was 
laid on the smaller one. Three round copper coins of VSsudcva, of the Siva and Bull type, 
were discovered in the upper layer of debris. In the larger burial jars of thri room we found 
a number of uncsltined bones, which were too large to he contained in the smaller burial 
urns with pointed ends. Evidently this little shrine was regarded as very holy and was 
a favourite spot for the deposit of burial urns ", 1 quote Mr. BanerjiN own words in view 

of the manifeit difficulty of explaining the fads as recorded by him. That the chamber is 
part and parcel of the Buddhist monastery cannot be questioned. How- tame it then tn 
contain the same type of small pointed vessels (which he calls " burial urns “, but which in 
the Indus Period were almost certainly drinking goblets) that are so characteristic of the Indus 
Period ? Are we to infer that these vessels remained in use right down to the time ot the 
Kushlns ? Or, in the alternative, that for some inscrutable reason the Buddhist monks 
preserved these relics of an older civilization in this small chamber? 1 And how, again, are 
we to explain the presence of layers upon layers of pots and debris in a chamber provided 
with an open doorway and never apparently walled up ? But for the fafls as stated by 
Mr. Banerji, one might naturally have supposed that this chamber contained a ftairtasc 
ascending to the second storey and that the space beneath the staircase was filled in with 
debris, which, if taken from the ruins round about, might well have contained pottery and 
other objects belonging to the Indus Period. But, unless Mr. Banerji's observation is at 
fault in regard to the details, this explanation will not meet the case, and we mud leave the 
riddle unsolved. Let it be added, however, that although no other example of such a burial 

* Regarding lime pruned Jrinlmg pibleu, j« my remark) in Chap, IV, p, 37. I think there o little doubi that 
the goblet) found in Chamber it are of the Indu Period, and came from rhe iarrr.an-.ting rums, where lens of rtiouiandi 
of them arc to be found in the ddbris. Probably they were used in Chamber 11 merely as an infilling beneath the stairei-e 
which I presume lo have (lifted rheie. 
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chamber in a Buddhist monastery is known to us, and though prima fade it h unlikely thnr 
such a chamber would have been specially made amid the living quarters ot the monks* these 
reasons are not in themselves sufficient to juilily us in discarding the excavator's explanation. 

Another find, which Mr. Bancrji interprets as a po*t-erematiun burial, was made by 
him in chamber 27^ and has to be considered along with the aforesaid deposit. In the south¬ 
east corner of this chamber, at the spot shown on the plan, was a large earthen jar of the 
gkara type, partly buried beneath the level of the earliest Buddhift brick floor, partly 
protruding above it* a section of the floor having been broken through to make room for it. 
The mouth ot the jar was covered with a slab of sandstone* and inside it Mr. Banerji found 
a number of the same kind of small vessels with pointed ends that he found in Chamber 2 2 
and which he took to be burial urns- " These," he writes, 11 were embedded in a rhickish 
gluey soil mixed with small fragments of bones. In one or two cases a small piece of bone 
was placed inside a crude reliquary of coarse earthenware and then placed inside * larger 
burial urn with pointed end, surrounded by miniature necropolitan pottery. Among the 
fragments recovered from this large jar were pieces of the upper part of a painted vase. The 
painting in this case consisted of thin lines of white on the body, with a single horizontal row 
of ftylfrxd flowers at the base of the neck. The moft peculiar finds were ten fragments of 
a highly polished black vessel, which appear* to have been pieced together be tore its deposit. 
The different pieces were bound logether by means ot little hole* bored in many of them. 
In texture and polish these black fragments resemble the pottery discovered at Pltaliputra. 
There cannot he any doubt that the large burial jar contained the bones of more than one 
person and several different deposits* 1 * Now it ts dear that this jar must have been buried 
beneath one of the later floors in this chamber, not beneath the earliest one, since a portion 
of the latter was roughly removed when a hole was scooped out for the reception of the jar* 
and the jar itself was left half protruding above this pavement* We can be quite sure, then, 
not only that the jar is of Buddhist dare but that it is relatively late, even at that* Now, so 
for as I am aware, no other example is known of such, a burial inside tt cell. But that the 
idea would not necessarily have been repugnant to Buddhiil ideas is evidenced by the stupa 
in a cell at Jaulian near Taxils, which doubtless contained the bodily relics ot one of its 
occupants. That the deposit was nut of prc-Buddhisl date, as Mr. Banerji suggested, is 
evidenced not only by its position, as described above, but by the fragments of polished black 
and painted pottery found inside it* Both of these wares are chara^terilHc of the Buddhiit 
period* The former was made especially for begging bowls, which, being much venerated 
and treasured* were more likely than ordinary vessels to be repaired when broken. 1 1 he 
latter is evidently the same claW of pottery as that recently unearthed by Mr. MajumcUr 
at jhukar near LJirkana, ami is definitely referable to the Kushan epoch. In face of these 
fo£ls the conclusion is inevitable that this jar belongs to the Buddhist epoch, and consequently 
that the pointed vessel* found inside it mufl also have been in use at the same age, but In my 
opinion there can be little doubt that the latter had been collected from among the prehistoric 
ruins around, where even now they are to be found in vail numbers. 

Before leaving the subject of this alleged burial jar it should he added that Mr. Banerji 
also found below the foundations of the eastern wall of Chamber 39 another large earthenware 
vessel which, he says, "contained a number of burial urns with pointed ends and each oi these 
urns contained miniature pottery, flint scrapers, copper ornaments, and unciltined bones.” The 
position of this other vessel under the foundations of the monastery and the presence ot the flint 
scrapers indicate that it appertained to the prehistoric ftratum immediately bdow the Buddhist 

1 Several piecw of 1 begging bowl repaired in the maJL&tf described by Mr. Biiterji were yein igo 
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ibrufture^ ; and it is quite disking therefore from the beer Buddhist vessel described above- 
Near the spot where the latter was found, Mr, Banerji also brought to light a small grave of 
a child ronilnifted at some rime or other on the top of the ruined front wall ol Chamber 27, 
at a height of 6 ft, 6 in. above the original brick pavement (PI. XVII. r). I he grave was 
built roughly of bricks taken from the mins and contained the remains of a young jiirl, which 
ire said to have been singularly life-like when firs! exposed, but rapidly crumbled to duit, 
From the position of the grave it is obvious that this burial cannot have taken place until 
after the ruins of the monastery had become choked with debris and sand to a height of some 
t) or to feet above the original floor level, since it may reasonably be presumed that the grave 
would be sunk b or 3 feet below the surface of the ground. Indeed, from Mr. Banerji'* 
description of the remains it seems more than likely that the grave was quite a modern one. 

Apart from the above, the minor finds from the monastery quarters consisted a 1 moil 
exclusively of coins, the only exception* being a roughly made toy horse of terra-cotta, 
a miniature jar, and a fragment of a marble relic casket from Room 33 ; a round lid of conch 
shell from Room 4.2 ; and a tiny bearded head of painted stucco from Room 45, which 
is evidently a non-Indian type and, as Mr. Banerji suggests, may well have been meant 
to represent a Scytho-Parthian or Rushan. 

The coin finds were many and more than usually interesting, as they comprised some 
hitherto unknown types. Mo£t important among them was a hoard of 1684 coins in an 
earthenware pot, which Mr. Banerji discovered just below the second floor (termed 
" intermediate ” by him) at a depth of 3 ft. 6 in. beneath the original surface. These 1684 
coins are square in shape and tail, not die-struck, and are of a date subsequent to the Rushan 
King Vasudeva 1 . No doubt they arc local issues of Sind, since they have been found at 
Mohenjo-daro and (mare recently) at Jhukar near 1 - 5 rkln.i, but nowhere else in India. All 
belong to the second class of coins described below by Mr. Majumdar. Along with them 
were found, not in the pot itself, hut at the same or a little lower level, seven other coins which 
also appear to be local issues of Sind and, like the above, posterior to Vasudeva I, Another 
hoard of seventy-six coins of Vasudeva 1 was also recovered in the next Chamber 3 5,’ beneath 
a floor which is 1 ft. f> in. lower than the second floor in the neighbouring room and appears 
to correspond with the eariksi of the Buddhist pavements in the court. Besides these two 
hoards Mr. Banerji found some 200 other coins scattered here and there in the debris (notably 
in Rooms 20, 32, 36, 37, 38, and 41), which, with one exception, belong to one or other of the 
types described by Mr. Majumdar and are all referable to the age of Vasudeva or later. The 
exception in question is a much worn specimen which the finder designates as Indo-Groek 
and which he says resembles in ,ize and shape the large copper issues of Kadphises I and 1 1 . 
As it was found in the upper debris of Room 38, it does not help to elucidate rhe chronotojrv 
of the buildings. 

From these coin finds it is evident that the monastery must have been in occupation 
Irom the time of Vasudeva I onwards, and from the positions of the two hoards in Rooms 34 
and 35—one beneath the earliest and one beneath the second floor — it may reasonably be 
inferred that the earliest floor was in use during or not long after the reign of Vasudeva * and 

* Mr, Banerji aho record* lfs.1 fitsr-thrre local Hjnaic ccim of SinJ wen: found in the ane spot , 5 these cons of 

Vliqdm 1 , Kit he ioa not «y whether in the <lcbm of the dumber or below the Sr* [stvement. Probably it wsu 1 he 
fanner, tat without non aplfeit information on the pwjt it f, ntit pembk to mili« the evidence wlikb (hew fifty-three 
corns (uhemise Live ^forM 

* The non ofVWcv* 1 were in free circulation far seven] gettmdom ifier hi, death, but it it highly improbable 
tht, as many as ^venp^u «mi of lh» king and of tfci, kmg alo*.r wuuU have been taried at anv rime except dnrmg 
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that the second floor belongs to the juried when the local square coins were in dzcolatiaiL 
As to the relative dates of these floors, however* the evidence is by no means conclusive. The 
several floors are so close together—not more than a foot or so intervening between them— 
that anyone burying a treasure and making a hole for it 3 or 4 feet deep, might 
easily have penetrated through two or three floors; and, if this happened, the coins found 
beneath any given floor would obviously he a very unreliable criterion of its age. Mr. Banerji, 
who made these finds, wrongly ascribed the local square issues 1 to the time of the Mauryas 
and inferred that the earliest floor was prior to the third century p.c. and the second prior 
to the second century ex. Both dates arc clearly too cariy by several centuries. There 
is nothing whatever in the stupa or monastery to suggest that either antedated the Kushlns. 
The ftupa may have been founded by one of the earlier Kushln kings, Kanishka or 
Huvishka, 1 but in view of the conspicuous absence of any coins belonging to either of 
these kings in the monailtry buildings, it is unlikely that the latter are older than the reign 
of Vasudeva 1 (r. a.o. 185—220). 

How long they remained in occupation can only be vaguely surmised. Some of the 
coins appear to be as late as the fifth or even sixth century a.d. and the testimony they afford 
k corroborated by the buildings themselves ; since it is evident from the several rebuilding* 
of the ittipa and the succession of pavements in the courtyard and rooms that a long period— 
hardly Jess than two or three centuries—mail have elapsed between the original foundation 
and final decay of these monuments. Probably we shall be on the safe side if, from ilart 
to finish, we place their history between A,o, * 50 and 500. 1 


II. REMAINS OF THE INDUS PERIOD IN THE 5TUFA AREA 

From the scftional drawings on Pis. XVI and XVIII it will be seen that the prehistoric Extent of 
remains in the Stupa Area commence immediately below the earliest Buddhist pavement, McaTaticmi and 
Indeed, ir was because they happened to be so dose to the surface that Mr. Banerji first Miure of 
lighted upon them when excavating the monastery in r 921-2* The ifrudures which he 
then exposed and which, from a few small objcch associated with them F he recognized as 
belonging to the Chakolithic Age, were as follows : (a) the walk which run beneath the 
mona^ery chambers numbered 3, 4, and 34 ; (i) two short sections of drains with some 
adjacent wailing in Chambers 67 and (Indus Period) on the ea£t side of the Stupa court¬ 
yard ; and (r) the greater part of the small group of chambers numbered 7 to 14 outside the 
iimits of the monastery on the eafh The rest of the Indus Period remains in this area were 
excavated by Mr. B. I „ Dhama, under my personal direction, during my operations of 1925—6, 


% He tills them htrjjktfp&sj) and describes them n Jir-ftruck in^tcul of 

3 Thi! [lie itilpa unedited the manxflery k evidenced, ag I luve already thown, by in potion in relation 
to the buildiDgg sroond (set p. 114 ittpw). 

* Mr. Banerji put the poind oi 'their occupation from r, 300 i.c. to jcd. 3 m, The former date wu suggetfrct by 
the Jtjtid square coins which he erronem.is!y ascribed to she third century a.l% ; the litter by the of pointed pliiker 

(set pp. 11 5-16 jiyrj),. wkkh he associated with Lhc LuTi rebuilding of the fiupa and wsigntd to the *eccmd terttory *,n. 
Hk argumsifs on Ebb Jcnrc T Iiowcyet, iail to the ground, became there 1$ no nasen for tonaffling the iTignKnd in 
queftirm with the flupa drum; mhrr thun with the mona&efy rooms round the qojiJrangte, which would have been Ur 
more likely to be adorned with tempera printing than the aup itnelf; tec«nd[v T beexuie she ptkagraphk evidence 
of the lettering on these fragments u 110! frrong enough to warrant their ascription to the second rather than the third 
or fourth tenuity a-d, 
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To have cleared these remains completely or even to the extent ol recovering the main hne^ 
of their plans would have meant dismantling the Buddhist buildings above them* and, js there 
were obvious objections to removing such interesting landmarks, l confined myself to sinking 
three trenches inside the stupa courtyard, each as broad and deep as the reunited area would 
permit, and a Aill deeper one (40 teec measured from beneath the earliest Buddhist pavement) 
outside the north wall of the monastery at a point where natural erosion in the ^ide of 
the mound facilitated the task of clearing the lower level* (PL XIX, *r). My main object 
in making these deep cuttings was to lay bare the succession of pre historic Strata from the top 
to the bottom of the mound ; for I judged that this mound, being the loftiest and rnoAt 
conspicuous on the site* would he likely to yield specially infirufiivc evidence on the question 
of Gratification. In view, too, of the proximity of the threat Bath and other imposing rtruChircs 
on the weft, I was hopeful that the remains concealed here would prove to be those of some 
religious or other edifice of more than ordinary interest- The latter hope was not to be 
fulfilled. So far as can be judged from the sections of these buildings exposed in the trenches, 
there is little difference between them and many others at Mohcnjo-daro. I hev possess 
well-paved rooms and courtyards, bathrooms, drains, water-chutes, and the like— all well made, 
though not better made than in some other buildings, and all seemingly in conformity 
with the standard patterns, but with no features out of the common. This is no proof, ot 
course, that the few remnants exposed did not form part of some temple or other sacred 
edifice, or perhaps l should say, of a series nf such edifices, since they belong to several flrata 
and to various ages. We know nothing as yet of the form which sacred buildings took at 
Mohenjo-daro and Hantppi, nor* indeed, if they existed there at all, and it would obviously 
he rash to conclude that, because the features in question are characteristic of many of the 
residential buildings, they could noc therefore have appertained to a religious one- 
Stratification of Though nothing definite, however, could be ascertained about the plans and purpose 
remain*. a f slrudhires* the digging proved very in-ftrufiivc in regard to their stratification. 

Between the earliest Buddhifi pavement and the lowest point reached—within a space* that 
is to fay, of 40 feet—seven different fiiata were revealed, all belonging to the Chalcolithic 
Period, The relative depths at which these strata occur and the complex nature of the 
remain* will be apparent from rhe plans and sections on Pis. XVI and XVIII. In the case 
of the fourth and sixth strata the floor levels can only be surmised, since no actual floors exist; 
and in the other strata also there is, as might be expected, considerable variation in both floor 
and foundation levels* 1 As nearly, however, as they can be determined, the following 
represent the ground floor levels of the seven fitata betaw the earliest Buddhist 
pavement 
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In the above tabic I have queried the equations between these seven strata and the 
successive periods represented in other parts of the site for the reason that m the present 
state of our knowledge it is impossible to be sure of them. We can say quite confidently 


1 The dnim ifCi of om jrve t kid below the ftnor kfdt. 
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that the firit and second itrata here belong to the I ate Period and the fifth to the Intermediate, 
but we cannot be sure that the latter is to he coordinated with Intermediate II rather than 
with Intermediate III ; nor can we be sure that the third stratum does not correspond with 
Intermediate I rather than I .ate III. We must be prepared, therefore, for some possible 
modifications in these equations when the strata in different parts of the site have been more 
fully co-ordinated. 

Between the sixth and seventh strata it will be observed that there is an unusually large 
interval of 20 feet. It is not, however, to be inferred therrfrom that the period of time which 
elapsed between these strata was proportionately prolonged. The intervening space is 
occupied almoit entirely by crude brick or alluvial mud heaped up artificially st> as to form 
an immense platform over the whole of this ilOpa area, as well as over a big expanse of ground 
to the north of it, and thus place the buildings eraffed on it out of reach of the Hoods, Eor 
the support of this platform stout retaining walls would lie indispensable, and portions ol 
such walls have been unearthed on the cait and weff, the former by Mr, Banerji during his 
excavations of 19: t—2, the latter by Mr. Mackav in 1927-8. The western retaining wall 
(TT) follows a north to south line immediately below the western limits of the monastery. 

The eastern one (RR) can be seen to the right hand of the plan in PI. XVII 1 , rather less 
than 40 feet east of Chamber 14*1, and to the left of the picture in PI, XXI, u, 1 1 he 

thickness of this retaining wall has not yet been ascertained, nor is it known whether the 
existing facing belongs to the original fabric or to a later repair. Near the toot of this 
wall on its eailern side Mr. Bancrji also brought to light a long length of drain (SS in plan), 
which appears to belong to the I -ate Period (PI. XXL j). 

To revert to the seven strata uncovered in the Stupa Area, stratum I is represented Firrt «iratum. 

only by a couple of walls in Chamber i l T a third between the Chambers 74 and 75, and 
1 square floor of brick (6a), probably the floor of a bathroom, near the S.E. corner of the 
Buddhist courtyard. The lad mentioned, be it remarked, which is only a foot below the 
Buddhist pavement, is aligned differently, not only troiti the later Buddhist courtyard, but 
from the earlier Indus structures as well. 

To the second and third Strata, which I co-ordinate provisionally with the Late II and Seamd mnd 

Ill Periods, belong the majority of the remains exposed in these trenches, viz, portions of third «r*U. 

the four buildings K, L, MM, and N, with a narrow lane between them, and a number of 
more or less disconnected walls in other parts ot the trenches. Of the tour buildings in 
question, three, vi?.. K, J,, and N, belong in the main to the lhird (Late 111 ?) Period ; the 
fourth, MM, also dates from the same Period* but was extensively reconstructed and its 
floor levels raised in the succeeding Period f I -ate llr). i bis last is a well-built edifice ot 
considerable size * and is distinguished by the presence of a number of small paved bathrooms 
and particularly well-made drains, which suggest that it was mainly devoted 10 bathing purposes 
and formed part of the large hydropathic establishment to which the Great Bath and other 
structures on the west also belonged. Of the drains which served this building and which 
belonged to the later reconstruction, one (EE) is carried east and west along the inner side 
of Us, northern wall through Chambers 10 and l I and so beneath the monastery shrine (3) J ; 
a second (FF) empties itself from the bathroom 67 into the street drain (HH) on the north ; 
and a third (GO) running south to north through Room 68 also discharges into the street 


1 On ihe ncirili it can hardly he hoped that any renwim of a retaining wall will ever be l*und, dnee lias u the 
diiti.1 mil from which the Iiidin floods invariably usd to sweep down, and much of the mound un that aide lw cwunjucnilir 
been wuhoi iwiy* Whether a feiaining wit! wit! be found on ibe sooth* trtiuiin to «en- 
■ lo vreSizm biif is buried und*r iht fabric of the 

* In Chimbcr to Ohtta ii a rartic*! drain tannecriny with EE, which «rrol the upper floray 
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drain HH a few feet further Weil (PL XX, h). A view of these drains as they emerge into 
the lane appears in PL XX t k The second of them was lined on the inside with a coating 
of gypsum plaster containing an appreciable percentage of lime. The other drains may also 
have been similarly lined. Whether the lime was intentionally mixed with the gypsum, or 
was in natural combination with it, is Still a moot paint, but it h noteworthy that gypsum and 
lime mortar was also used in the Great Balls* and that pure lime planter also occurs at 
Mohcnjo-daro. It is evident* therefore, that the properties of lime as well as of gypsum were 
understood and turned to account. 

In the middle of building X Mr. Banetji believed that he had found the remnants of 
a broad Staircase ascending the great platform on the ea£f side, but the further clearance ot 
this building has shown the supposed steps to be illusory. 

The lane between the buildings MM and N runs to west as far as the western corner 
of the latter and then turns north. The £1 rect drain jj* which serves it* belongs to the third 
stratum; it was covered by two lines of bricks laid pent-wise above it* and* like one of the 
drains inside MM, was lined with gypsum and lime plaster* 

Minor The minor objefte in the debris of these trenches belonged largely to the same classes 

Antiquities from as those found throughout the rest of the site* comprising the following : — engraved seals ^ 
a#cffjul and plain and painted potsherds ; figurines ; cones and balls of terracotta ■ beads of Copper, 

Uurd strati. faience* ivory* bone* shell, stone, and terra-cotta ; pieces of copper implements ; chert flakes 

and cores and the like. These objects are dealt with in the later chapters of this work, and 
only a few nerd be noticed here. Among them the following belong to the second and third 
strata respectively* 

SkqnJ firrafam. 

(rj) Miniature figure of a frog roughly cut out of shell* r6 in. bog (Dm * 95), 
From Roam 6 ] of building MM, 4 ft. 6 in. below the earliest Buddhist pavement 
(PL XCVI* tj), 

(£) White steatite seal* -95 in* square (Dm. 56). From north side of Stupa ; 
4 ft. 7 in* below earliest Buddhift pavement (PL CVIII* iff!). 

Third Stratum . 

(r) Miniature figure of nun, of yellow faience paste, from which most of the glaze 
has disappeared. r6 in. long (Dm. 103). From Room 63 of building MM, 7 feet 
below lowest Buddhisl pavement (PL XCVTI, 6). 

do Broken white steatite seal* 14 in. square (Dm. 1 89). From lane on north 
side of stupa ; 9 feet below BudJhiit pavement (PL CV, 57), 

(e) White steatite sea! (Dm. 71}* From lane on north side of Stupa court ; 9 feet 
below Buddhist pavement (PL CXI l* 390), 

{/) Fragment oi steatite seal (Dm. m)* From lane on north side of stupa court ■ 
7 feet below Buddhist pavement. 

(j) Oblong uhire steatite seal c + i * o a 6j in*; holed for suspension (Dm. 155). 
From trench outside north-west corner of 4 ~tupa ; 8 feet below Buddhist pavement 
(PL CXI I, 406), 

The following may have belonged to cither the second or the third stratum. It 
was found on the north side of the stupa court* 6 feet below the Buddhkt pavement, 
in debris where all traces of the second floor level had been destroyed 

(k) White steatite seal, 11 in. square (PI. CVH* ilfi). 
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To rlie fourth (? Intermediate I) simtum belong the range of Chambers 77 to 80 at 
the north-wc^f comer of the monastery, some fragments of walling a little to the north of them, 
a single wait running east and west beneath Room 64 on the cast side of the ^fcupa* and two 
other walls which lie beneath Room Ba in building K> Thu first of these remains, viz, the 
Chambers 77 to 80, were repaired and added to in the succeeding period and to this Later 
period belongs the pavement in Chamber 78. 

The Fifth (? Intermediate II) Period is represented in these cuttings only by sections 
of two walls, viz. one running easl and wcil beneath Chamber 63 near the south-eait corner 
of the itupa, at a depth of 13 to xy feet below the Buddhiil pavement (cf. Se^bn GH 
on PL XVIII) ; the other also running east and we£t, through 81 and Si, beneath the 
north-weit extension of the monastery* The latter is a massive and finely built piece of 
walling, nearly 7 feet thick, pierced by an opening and provided on its southern face with 
an offset. It is probably coeval with the Great Bath, and, when followed up, it will doubtless 
be found to belong to a building of importance* From this or possibly the preceding (6th) 
level comes an ash-coloured iteatite seal (Dm, 135), 1-4 in, square, which was found 
17 ft, 6 in + below the earliest Buddhiil pavement: at the S.TL corner of the Stupa 
Court* It bears the usual figure of a unicorn with a legend above, and is in no way different 
from the seals emanating from the higher levels (PI. CXV, 5(5)* 

To the Sixth (? Intermediate III) Period two small fragments of walling appertain— 
the one on the north side and partly beneath the massive wall of the Fifth Periodju.lt alluded 
to, and the other near the north-west corner of the stupa. The Seventh (? liarly I) Period, 
which is the earliest yet reached in this part of the site, is represented only by the low wall 
and adjacent pavement in the deep trench outside the north-weil corner of the monailery, 
a photograph of which appears in PL XIX, vf* The potsherds, ete* t found at this level 
included nothing worthy of particular remark, and were in all respects similar to those 
Unearthed at higher levels. 


NOTE ON THE COPPER COINS FROM STUPA AREA 
By .V. G, MajMMd*r t M.A. 

In PL CXLII I (Nos, T— 26) are illustrated some ^eleited specimens of the copper coins 
discovered by Mr. R. D. Ranerji in 1921-3, in chambers around the ilupaL 1 The coins, 
which are over 2,000 in number, may be broadly classified as follows : (i) 338 coins of the 
Xushan king Vasudeva I, bearing the standing royal figure on the obverse and the figure 
of Siva and the bull, or a throned goddess, on the reverse ; (ii) 1,823 rcihtngular, or oblong, 
coins bearing a nimbate figure* the cross, trident, scries of pellets, etc., on one side or the other, 
but without any legends; (isi) 9 oblong or circular pieces with the device of the fire-altar on 
one side and a crude human figure on the other, and similarly without legends. There are 
only a few which do not appertain to any of the aforesaid classes, e.g. No, 20 and the coin 
of an Indfo-Greck king. The latter, it may be observed, is the only one of its kind 
amongst the MohenjcnJaro coins and seems to be the earliest of the lot, although on 
account of extreme corrosion it is difficult to assign it to any particular king- Mr. Banerji 
Slates 3 that in 1922—3 he discovered at the site 11 four thick oblong copper coins inscribed 
with, pictographs But there is nothing to show that these and other similar pieces 

discovered since then were actually intended to be used as money and not as amulets. 


Fourth atratum. 


Fifth itratum* 


Sixth and 
seventh itmta. 


1 AS jt r 1922-1, p r ioj. 


1 IMd. r p. 103. 
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Of the three classes of coins mentioned above* No* ii is the mo^t important* as none 
of this type has so far been described by numismatic. These coins arc ca£t and not 
die-struck, and are specimens of the indigenous currency of Sind* Out of the lot ot 1*823 
coins as many as 1,684 were found inside a pottery vessel in Chamber No. 3 +j Qn *he Wi ^ 
side of the Stupa. Among the rest some were found mired up, according to Mr. Kaxurrji* 
with coins of Yastideva l, for whom the generally accepted dure is c* 185-220 ajj,, 
3 im below the level of the Buddhifl pavement in Chamber No, 35. 1 Ids circumstance, 

however, docs not necessarily 1 indicate that coins of class is were current along with those 
of Vifudeva L On the contrary, the former afford some clear indications showing that 
they belong to a much later date. On moA of them there occurs a nimbate figure dressed 
in a type of garment that wc find worn by royal figures on the coins of Rushan kings, later 
than Vlsudeva I, 5 A point in their drapery which is particularly to be noted is that the 
lower ed^e of the garment, as if falls on the legs, takes the shape of a bow-like curve. 
A reference to the published plates of Kushlii coins will show that this feature is absent in 
the earlier issuer, for snuance* those of the two Kadphises* Ranishka I, Himshka, and 
Vlsudev.1 L which invariably present the straight-edged garment^ No doubt, on the coins 
under review the execution of the figure is much cruder and more degraded* and the 
human form and dre^ are extremely £Vylized, but their affinity with the later series of 
coins is unmistakable. A figure in the Rush In dress 4 txacTJy similar ro that on the 
MobenjcHdaro coins occurs on a piece illustrated by Cunningham (CML, pi. vi, 1}. 
This bears a few letters which cannot be earlier than the fifth century a.d. 

In moil of the coins, as also on some of the K us ban issues, there is seen a trident dose to 
the nimbate figure. Mr, Banerji suggests that the figure represents Buddha. But this view is 
untenable, since Buddha is never dcpitfcd in the dress of 4 Rushan king on the coins or 
else w here s nor can the trident be associated in any way with his representations, On the 
coins the trident is either held by the king or placed in close proximity to his figure. This 
being so, there can be little doubt that the nimbate figure stands for the king. The nimbus 
around the king’s head shows that these coins must be placed later than the time of the 
Kadphiscs kings who are represented on their coins without this mark of divinity. An 
interesting clue is supplied aka by the excavations At Jhukar (1937-fi), in which sealings 
with characters of about the fifth century A.fj. were found associated with coins belonging 
to the same ty^ie as class it of Mohenjo-daro, 

Coins of class iii present two features which also possess some chronological significance ; 
first, the well-known fire-altar which Ejcctirs on the coins of the Ridara Rushans, the 
l£phf halites and the Sasanians,* who are all later than Visudcv* l ; secondly, the crude 


1 It L ticif-wonfvy rhst during: the -ncavxtium of 19^7—8 m iht Stupa eci ic-n wr unearthed a hoard of about raw 
popptr «» wh. kb ire ill of Vuudevj anJ ii a u til include a aitigl c specimen of coma of daw ii. The references concerning 
Mr. rciiLirLs, hcr-e and, below, are to bii uiipublUbed report on Mobcnjo'dax-u eicavALiun* ^ubmittrd la ihc 

Diredor-GmcTii of Aldwt&gf in India, 

* Smith'1 Cirte/figuf 9/ Csr-Tf im ik Mij* Nu\r*m 9 vd. i f pi. xiv, r-i 1 ; Cunningfyim P Liter I*dfrikythdai k 
pi I, Jig*. 2—1 1 1 and pi ii, figi. l~to* tl-t j, 

* Cunningham, Cah vf tie IadoXfjtii*xi t pt iv, q, f I, il t rj,, and pi, xvj* 1-6; Smith, Catenae s/Ciiiu 

iw tk Indian pL ifi f i p j, and pL vjh, I— jo. The itnugbE-&Jg*d garmen t b found ih* jn the statue of 

K ani'hLi from MxtbnrX p 1^11-13, pi. Sill. 

1 Of. coin* dijeoverod m TaiiU bearing human figures imitated fiom ktnhln design, but of a mud* cruder 
iype r JS& 1914-1?. p 34, Sm 41-4, 

4 Cunmnghioi, Lj&w IxJi-${jfkdm t pt. vi f t % p] vii. 1 ; ind pL ir, xj. 
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human figure, recalling that found on foe so-called ** Puri-Kushan " coins, which, according 
to Vincent Smith, 1 belong to the fourth or fifth century a.d. 

The majority of coins From the Stupa site being thus either contemporaneous with 
Vasudewt or demonstrably later in date, it is reasonable to conclude that the Buddhiits 
occupied Mahcnjo-daro about the beginning of the third century a.d, and held 
it till the fifth century a.d., which is the approximate date assignable to coins of r la« jj 
mentioned above. I n this connection it may be relevant to note that a number of potsherds 
bearing Brahml inscriptions were discovered by Mr. Bancrji and subsequent excavators 
in chambers around foe Stupa and amidst foe loose debris covering the surface of the Bath 
area, at its north-weftern corner. The writing exhibits features which arc typically Kushln, 
but the paleography of this period is not yet sufficiently established to enable us to "determine 
whether the inscriptions are Early or I^tc Kush an in date. 

It will be seen that on coins of class it many of the devices are cut a wav and arc 
consequently incomplete. Evidently the local moneyers smarted from a ca<Jl copper sheet 
which was made into a number of drips. The desired weight and size were next obtained 
by cutting these drips into separate pieces. In this process they were necessarily obliged 
to cut away many of the devices which were intended to be borne by each individual coin. 
Thus in the manufacture of these coins foe moneyers of Sind seemed to have followed 
polemically the same method as that adopted in the case of the carlicsi Indian coinage, 1 The 
rectangular ca£t coins dealt with here vary in weight between 1*18 and 1-99 grammes. There 
is only one coin (No. 1 t) which weighs Jess than a gramme, being "935. No, 21, which 
differs in point of shape, etc., from foe re-St, weighs 2-215 grammes. 

I give below a brief description of the individual coins illustrated in Plate Cl.XI11. 


s. 

No. 

Weight in 
grammes. 

SiiEe itt 
inches- 

Obverse, 

Rrvcnc, 

1 

ryj 

■53 

Upper part ci-f standing nimhatc figurr with 
trident to tight. 

Farr of pith bate Tifrtire. 

1 

*'73S 

■55 

Do. 

DuJj the nimbus of a. figure 
with crou above. 

3 



Do. 

Two- lino of pellets acm* 
the field. 

4 

V S?S 

*55 

Standing nimbatc figure frith portion of legi 
and left hand irnt iwaj i cron tu the left of 
the nimbus. 

Do. 

S 

E -So 

-fij 

Upper put of uixubtte figure j no trace of 
trident mail. 

P dicta. 

6 

176 

•6s 

Standing figure* head CUt 4-WSJT; portion of 
trident to the right* 

Devbes not clear. 

7 

r-4j5 

•6S 

EtatLding nimbate figure, head partij cut away | 
no tridcut visible. 

PdkCU 

s 


*?o 

HaJ of abndinp figure |one e bo trident 

visible. 

Times of pesik&. 

* 

t*i8 

■ss 

Dp. 

Ctm and pellets. 

to 

«'4lj 


Du. 

Traces of pellets. 

" 1 

93 s 

*55 

Crow below a line of pellets ; parJuni of 
nimbus at two cornes*. 

Fdkta. 


* Calahgvi sf Cain w tie fsJias Jtftow, voL r, p. 91. 

1 Cf, Smith, op* tit,,, p, 114 j aTui B hands rkat* Arrftm *w Awzitst InJum Xumiuptifiri, p. i jo. 
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s. 

No. 

Weight io 
gmnmes. 

Sa^C hi 
focheSL 

Obverse. 

Here fie. 

r 2 

1195 

-50 

Cr™ in the middle and porthms of nimbiu il 
two comers* 

ScTJrt of pciieb. 


t ^4 

*S 5 

Do. 

Two CTtRsei and portion of 
tiimfaale head. 

H 

149 


Cum below a line of pellets. 

Elliptic device. 

rs 

1-64 


Cross below two parallel lines of pellets r t part 
of nimbus at the lower left comer* 

Two lines of pellets* 

16 

1-61 

'60 

Cross above portion of nimbus; a second 
cross at the lower right comer, 

Line* of pellet*. 

n 

*-99 

70 

Portion of nimbitc head and trident, which is 
to the Left* below a line ml' pellet*. 

Irregular lbiei of pelleta. 

tS 

a-yi 

-&a 

Crude human Sgure. 

Firesaluir. 

i n 

381 

8| 

Do. 

Do. 

IV 

1^9 

70 

Horseman to right {partly defaced)* 

Human tigure fparliv derated). 

11 


■fro 

Bull with trident at thr tide 5 line of pellets 
to the left of trident. 

Coim or Yaiudeva ] 

Trident and line of pellet:. 

21 

*+ 5 S 

T70 

FLmg to left with usual drapery and sword at 
hk side, mating an offering with, fight hand 
placed over an altar ; a long iUff-like objt^ip 
wbkji may be the trident, in left tumd : 
Greek legends effaced. 

Two armed Siva with trident 
standing behind him* bull 
ftanding to kfl. 

*3 

B*B8 

1«jO 

Do, 

Do. 

H 

f-+6 

I-JO 

Do. 

Do. 


fr(t 

T70 

Do, 

Do. 

16 

7*3 

no 

Do. 

Goddo-s Erated on r hr one. 


Ntrrt — Thar Coini tit in 1 very JN»r CtmJi'icn. For No), Si~j cf. Whitehead, Caij'-rtat ef Crum in /At Lahore 

Aftrfaw, vql. i, pi. tit, 309, and for No, a*, iiM* pi. tit, M®. 
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SD AREA 


THE GREAT BATH AND ADJACENT BUILDINGS 



I N the Stupa Area the moil interesting feature is the large bath cm the writ, separated from The Great Bath* 
the Stupa bv a distance of roughly 190 feet. Its plan and sections are shown on 
Pis. XXTI and XXIII, with which may be compared also the projection drawing 


in PI, VII, 


This bath, which belongs to the Intermediate Period, 1 was cleared in 1925-6 
under the direction of Sir John Marshall, and in size and conception is the moil: elaborate 
slruiture that has up to the present been found in any part of Mohenjo-daro, 

It is conslrudcd of specially cut bricks of varying sizes ranging from 10*15 x 5-1 x 
** in- to it x 5-15 x 125 in. It is evident that the bricks, which in the first place were 
moulded, were not cut down 10 a definite size ; they vary particularly in length and breadth. 

The dimensions of the hath are : weil side, 39 ft. 4 in. long ; tail side, 39 ft. 3 in. Dim end on*, 
long. Its breadth at the south Is 2 2 ft, 11 in. t and at the north S3 ft, 4^ in. There is, 
therefore, a difference of 5^ inches in the width of the two ends, and of i inch only in the 
length of the two sides. This is a relatively accurate lay-out for brickwork, and the slight 
discrepancy is amply atoned for by the very careful finish of the masonry—a finish so good 
that the writer has not seen its equal in any ancient work.* 

At cither end of the bath is a raised platform (32 and 34} (Pis* VIII, XXJ* p t and Ardikectaril 
XXV, extending its whole width. Each platform is 3 ft, 3d in, wide* and stands 1 ft. 4 in* feature*, 
above the floor of the tank ; and leading down to each is a well-constructed flight of Slept ? 
of which the northern one is B feet wide and the southern one 7 ft. raj in. wide* 

The northern flight of Heps is the better preserved, nine treads in all remaining, whose 
average rise is 8*6 inches and width 9*25 inches. The sou them flight has suffered greatly from 
the aftion of salt, but nine treads ftilj remain out of the original ten (PL XXVI, *)* 

The floor of the bath h of bricks of the same size as those of its walls and stairways. All 
are carefully laid on edge with their axes running north to south. The thickness of the 



for the sake of strength and to prevent water from percolating through it* 

At the sauth-weitarn corner of the bath, towards which the pavement gently slopes* Drain***- 
there is a square hole in the western wall measuring 9 inches wide, by 6 J inches high* to provide 

1 See pp, 24.-6, 
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Watertight 

backing* 


Masonry* 


Cement. 


Bricks specially 
trim mttl, 
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an outlet for the water. This hole drop* another i\ inches immediately Inside the face of the 

wail, and it was probably plugged from the inside with a black of wood (PL XXI, I } )- 1 The 

differences of level in the various corners of the tank were well thought our* They are 
given further on in this chapter. 

The thickness of the walls of the rank b uniformly 4 ft, j| in* An interesting feature of 
the walls, which was firft observed on the eastern side, was subsequently found to extend ail 
round. A thick layer of bitumen, averaging 1 inch in thickness, was applied to the outside 
of the walls; and, presumably to prevent the bitumen from creeping^ a thin retaining wall* 
one brick or 1 1 inches in thickness, was built again ft it (PJ, XXV, J}+ Behind this retaining wall 
and between it and another wall, a filling of day, n inches thick, was rammed. 2 The 

£tru£fure of the walls was the same on all four sides of the tank, and also at the corners that 

turn in towards the ibairwavs* 

* 

Masonry .—Despite the slight inaccuracy of the lay-out of the tank* its masonry, as slated 
above, is remarkably good, 1 he bricks forming the inner faces of the walls are laid in 
alternate headers and ftretchers, the joints being exceedingly fine and quite equal to those of 
modem work. Indeed, it would be impossible to insert even a visiting card between the 
bricks. The cement used is white in colour and composed of fine sand mixed with a large 
proportion of gypsum and a smaller amount of lime. 1 It is now in a very powdery condition, 
and would long since have been washed out, unless the bricks had been set very dose together. 
The analysis of this cement made by Mr. Muh. Sana Ullah, the Archeological Chemist, 
is as follows 


Gyjsum 

Carbcnitc of Lime * 

kTlBTLlJ. 

Alkaline SaJti * 

Taiil t 


■ +571 per cent. 

> *! 7 S ■* i. 

* 4000 „ H 

» rt n 


* IQOTO lh 


1 he hearting at the walls appears to have been 33 carefully laid as the faces, although 
not always in alternate headers and stretchers. One course, for instance, was all headers, 
while in the one above or below it the bricks were laid in the following order 1 itretchera, 
headers, headers, headers, stretchers. The facing of brick that was added to keep the 
bitumen planter from creeping, was laid as headers throughout. 

The bricks were extraordinarily well made with perfectly plane faces and sharp edges. 
Such bricks as these could hardly have been made in an open mould, or, if so, they mu£l 
have been trimmed down afterwards. The smoothness of the brickwork is not confined 
to the exposed faces only, but extends to those parts of it that were necessarily 
hidden, Certain sir b tie ns on the bricks suggest that they were first trimmed with a, saw * 
or other implement and then very carefully rubbed down, a practice which obtains in 
modem times. 

In the quoins on each side of the stairways, closers were used to afford proper breaking 
of the joints. These closers are 2-45 inches wide, or exactly half the width of a header. 
The perpends arc in consequence exceedingly regular and quite up to modern standards 
of brickwork. The horizontal courses are not quite so good, there being a considerable 

1 Thu hole can only jtsit be b the pb&ropiplL 

* The 1 pace for thii cUy filling may be torn on the bit of Flits YJJJ and XX 1 P A m 

1 The lime amy hew bnm founJ in t MttAo ffoft with. the grpum p not hu^tioQflfrr added in it.—[En.J 

* See, hofsreven p. i6 r footnote t.—£EnJ 
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variation in level. The brickwork on the eastern ride of the Link was carefully examined 
tor any defect of this kind* and it was found that there was a variation of 7 inches in the whole 
length of one course and of 6 inches in another. This may be doe to settlement, of which 
there are also other indications. 

1 0 lay a course perfectly true without the aid ol a level of some kind is a very difficult 
tjisk s and the masons who built the bath could hardly have had such an apparatus. In Egypt 
the square was employed for this purpose m very early times.* Whether the same instrument 
was in use in Mesopotamia, we know too little about the masonry of that country to 
decide* 

T/m Sitiin. A curious feature of the two Stairways leading down into the bath is the Stairway a. 
presence of a channel 9 “ 2 5 inches wide and 3*25 inches deep* running parallel with and at the 
base of the lowest step of each. I his channel penetrates into che two sides of each stairway 
for a distance of 3*5 inches. 

At either end ol each Oread there is a recess of the same width w the tread and 3*25 inches Wooden tread*. 
Jugh and deep (PL XXV f, 4). I races of bitumen were found in most of these holes, and 
it is probable* therefore* that the treads were covered with wood T which was fixed into the 
sides of the Stairways with a bituminous cement. Corroborative evidence is supplied by 
the arrangement of the bricks in some of the Ateps. r \ hey arc laid ftretcher-wisc along the 
edge of the step, and without further protection would quickly have become detached when 
the mortar uniting them had once been sodden with water. Why the bricks of the treads 
were not laid as headers with one end securely faile&ed beneath the bricks of the £tep above* 

* s not apparent. Each brick is 10*35 inches long, and the treads $'2§ inches wide ■ so that 
there wnukl have been a margin of n inches, juft sufficient for insertion in (he step above. 

That the covering of wood for the steps was contemplated from the hrft is evidenced bv 
the holes at cither end and the channel for timber at the base being part of (he original design 
and not cut later. Obviously* it was thought that, as the wood "was to protect them, there 
was little need of care in laying the bricks beneath. Let it be added that it is not unlikely 
that the wood was overlaid with copper. The following objecte were found in the debris Object* found, 
that lay in this tank : badly corroded copper chisel (SD 2052) ; steatite spacer (SD (963) 
illustrated in PL CXLV II, 5; heart-shaped piece of faience inlay (SD 1535) LLluftratcd in 
PL CLV* 43 ; and a shell rosette (SD 2375) pictured in PL CLV, 37, 

TAt The drain at the south-west corner of the bath is separated by a space of The drain. 

5 inches only from the northern face of the southern platform. It runs through the western 
wall of the tank which is 4 ft* 7i m - thick, then through a thickness of 1 ft, 8 in, of clay 
lilting, and afterwards through a second wall, 3 ft, u|k thick, beyond which it enters 
a chamber (36) (PL XXIV, 4 and r) measuring 22 ft 4 in* Jong E.-W* by 5 it. 7 in. wide 
K.“S. Iherc it becomes an open channel in the floor, 1 ft 6 in. wide and 4-4-5 inches deep. 

The sides and floor of this channel are of burnt bricks carefully laid lengthways in a very 
fine gypsum and sand cement. At the western end of the chamber the channel widens to Corbelled 
a ft. 3 in. and then enters a long passage (37) (PI. XXIV, a and £), 2 it. 4 in, wide, with puu?e. 
a corbelled root, which is high enough to allows tall man to waik through without stooping, 

1 he exaft height is fi'8 feet from the floor to the top of the arch and 5*7 feet to the ^ pn ' ng 
of the arch. 

The pavement of this passage as well as of the chamber is of well-made bricks, of tlie same 
size as those used in the tank, laid on edge with their lengths running the same way as the 
axes of chamber and passage. After leaving the chamber the corbelled passage makes 
a graceful curve to the north, and then after travelling northwards for some 35 feet, curves 

* Ta comhlfiifioti irith n plumb-bob. 
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Roof of drain&sfE 
dumber. 


Mun-hole. 


Mwmry. 


Le-veit. 


once more to the wdt* From this point the drain awaits further excavation.* It should 
be noted that from the beginning of the first curve the drain gradually draws away from the 
writern wall of the bath (PI. XXII), 

That the Chamber 36 was covered with a flat timbered roof is clear from the holes that 
Sd\\ exist* one opposite anoLhcr, in the side walls of the chamber and which were obvious!y 
designed to take square wooden beams. These beam-holes average 12 inches high by 
9 inches wide and 13 inches deep. They are not at equal distances from one another, hut 
set in pairs sc a distance of 3 ft* 2 in, apart, with a space of ft ft. 4 in. between the pairs. The 
bases of the beam-holes are 6 ft. 3 in. above the floor level, 1 Two of these beam-holes can 
juft be seen in PL XXIV, .t. 

At the western end of Chamber 36 is a man-hole, 2 ft 3 in, wide by 3 ft. 7 in, Jong, of 
sufficient siic to allow a man to descend into the chamber and vaulted passage {37J, The 
walls of this man-hole still stand considerably higher than the roof of the passage 
(PI. XXIV, a), but the eastern side of it has disappeared, probably owing to its having rested 
on one of the roof beams of Chamber 3S. 

\1asoxTj of Corbelled Passage 37.—The masonry of the walls and roof of the passage is 
rough, ordinary bricks measuring u x si x aj inches being used in its construction, set as 
alternate headers and stretcher-; in gypsum cement. The corbelled roof was construited of 
seven courses, whose overlap is somewhat irregular, as may be seen in PL XXIV, b. 

The maonn nf tho floor of the passage is superior to that of the walls and roof. 1'he 
bncks arc of the same kind as those used in the bath, and are laid on edge with. their axes 
running in the same direction as the passage. These floor-bricks are laid only in mud cement 
and are covered with a heavy deposit of salt. 

Levels nf Bath ond Brain —-Levels were carefully taken, especially of the floor of the 
bath, to ascertain the accuracy of its netting. Phcsc are given below and show the height 
of ea^h corner above the lowest portion ot the floor, i,e, that immediately adjacent to the 
drain-hole in the 5 .W. comer : — 


N.E. Corner, N.W\ Comer. S.E, Comer. &.W. Comer. 

H in* idl 4 *m. oin. 

Despite the fad that the floor ot the bath has settled slightly, the falls to which it was 
laid Still suffice to empty it* 1 

The platforms juft above the floor at the northern and southern ends of the bath were 
also carefully levelled. In the case of the southern one it was found that it definitely sloped 
downwards towards the western end, which is 0-35 feet below the eaftera end. The extern 
end ol the northern platform, however, was found to be one inch below the western end, 
thus allowing the water to drain into the N.E, comer of the pavement. 

The fteps of the northern stairway arc in .1 better ftate of preservation than those at 
the south. Their average height is 9 ft, 6 in. 

The bottom of the channel at the eaftern end of Chamber 36 is fry inches lower than 
the south-western corner of the tank, this drop occurring in a distance of ro feet. The 
chiUmd drops another 3 inche, in the length of the chamber and there is another 
drop of X£ inches in that part of the passage where the corbelled roof is ftili in position. 

' 5l0 ^ wriri3 *- the F i^e= hi! ban comply cleared md pro™ to have tph changed it. courv After 

dfa ®* f0T * ^ -Wag m the tepredarion. Q f brkbiobbm. We 

iiujj pro b* hip never know where ii ltd to. 

1 i*®5 feet below darutn fetch 

* The nanrnw that rain into tin hath &Q dnd nJ aw ,y through tie corbelled j-^gr to the outride 
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At the point where the roof is broken awtv, the drain is 13 incises below the floor of 
the bath* 1 

It will be seen front the plan on Pi. XXII that the inner walb ot the bath stand within Foundation 
another rectangular enclosure, whose walls are 3 ft, 8 in* thick. The intervening space, endwure wall. 
i ft* 8 in-i between these outer walls and the wails of the bath was filled in with a mud filling* 
so as to make a very thick composite wall* In the angles formed by the recessing of the 
four corners of the inner wall, brick piers were built (28, 29, 30, and jit)—one of which may 
be seen in the left-hand comer of PL XXl t £. a It was probably thought that to fill in 
comparatively large spaces like these with a day filling only, would lead to a settlement of 
whatever was built over rheni. On the other hand* it has been suggested that these piers 
may have been intended to support some arnamental features, such as columns or statues. 

In the clay filling between the two northern piers were found : a large faience disc- Objects bund* 
shaped bead ( 3 D 1 885) at a level of 4 feet below the surface of the ground and a spindle-whorl* 
also made of faience (SD 1894), at a depth of 6 feet below the surface of the ground. The 
finft is illustrated in PL CXLVI, ao, and the second in PL CL VII, 41. 

The walls so far described arc enclosed by yet another series of walls*, 3 ft. 6 in. thick Feueitrated 
and separated from them by a distance of fi feet on the south, eait, and west, and of 2 ft. 8 in, wa ^*' 
on the north. The upper parts of these walls are preserved to a certain height at the northern 
and southern ends, both ends being provided with six apertures (PL VIII and XXI, &)> 

These apertures, except one which was used as a doorway, were at a later date partially filled 
in and served as windows* Cross-walis, more or less regularly placed, form a scries of cells Platform round 
an the intermediate space which were filled up with a mud filling. 3 bath supported 

The cross-walls at the northern end are two in number and somewhat centrally situated. ™ mud-filkd 
The arrangement is the same at the southern end, but here the cross-walls are considerably ™*iohft cell*, 
thicker and the space between the wails narrower. On the eaft there are no less than four 
very substantial cross-walls, but, unfortunately, those on the west have been very badly 

1 To facility 1 cnjnpansnn of thw level* with th«e of oilier parti of the site, the top of the wsH immcdiaLciv to 
the caii of the tank {Chamber ffij wai u*ed 11 our datum level. The present top of ihi? well ri t 6 S r feet above mean 
wt'In'cL To thii datum level variotti point* in the bath and drain ire fefenri twjow 


N.W, Corner of Skfi pa Courtyard * . 31 feet above datum, 

S,W, Pavement of Bath * « . , 7'6 feei btlo^ Jitnim, 

Landing at top of Northern Stair . , t foot above datum, 

Comeri of Bath Walk— 

BJL Comer , * * . . * * 7*9 fed above datum. 

B.W* Corner * + ,«.. * 7'3 fat above datum. 

N.IL Comer - . B^r fai above datum. 

N,W, Comer .»* + .,* 84 feet above datum, 

Ea&ca of beam-hole* in Chamber 36 F + * * * * 1 -8 fee* bdrjw datum. 

Height of walk of Chamber , , * . * . . w j f«t above datura. 

Base of channel of drain at eastern end of Chamber j6 . . 8-j feet below' datum. 

Floor of casern cod of cnrbdkd passage . * . . * 8-6 feet below datum. 

Sprag of arch at this point **.*.* . a-9 fret below datum. 

Top of arch at this point ... . i-8 feet below datum 


The average level of the top of the masonry of the chamber* oft el liter tide uf the well is 0*6 feet above the diiiuu 
level; that of their foundation! id 4*1 feel below datum. 

1 These average in size 5 ft, 6 IQ. long E.-W. by j ft. 6 in. wide N,“£. 

3 Thh ijfteim of forming a platform a tnovm in Egypt and Mesopotamia in all period* and ii equally 
common in India. 
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Object! from 
foundation 

cells. 


Fenestrations, 


damaged* owing to this portion of the building having been used as a quarry* What tew 
indication? of cross-trails remain here seem to agree in their arrangement with those 
on the opposite side of the bath, except that to accommodate the drain the northern wall or 
Chamber 36 was a necessary addition. 

As one would expect, hut few antiquities were contained in the cells Formed by these 
cross-walls. In the northern cell on the eastern side there was unearthed a steatite seal 
(SB 217;) bearing an unusual device. This came from a level of 2 ft. 10 in. below the 

surface and it is illustrated iti PL CXII, jSj, On the same side but in the lourth cell front 

the north there was found a faience spindle-whorl (SD 1231) at a level of 6 feet below 
the surface, which is pictured in PL CLVIl, 47. Associated with this whorl was the 

fragment of faience of tubular construction, illustrated to Pi, CLVIT, 46. There was also 

found in the western cell on the southern side of the bath :i fragment of a faience 
vessel (SD 717) at a level of 4 ft. ]o tn. below the surface. This lift piece is shown 
tn PL CLVI 1 , 26. 

Consolidated as nil these walls are with mud filling, they would seem to have supported 
an ambulatory around die bath of the width of 15 feet or so. The outermoff of the three 
walls surrounding the bath supports a feneftrated wall overlooking this portion. Assuming 
that the apertures in this wall on the eastern and western sides were of the same size as 
e - in tile norrh and south, as seems probable in liew of the preservation of !hc two that 
still remain at the southern end of the western wall, there would have been nine on cither 
side. It is possible, of course, that the middle one of the three walls surrounding the 
bath also had a series of apertures, though no trace now remains of them. 

The apertures m the fenestrated wall average 5 ft. 4 in. wide, and each is now rebated 
on the inside by additions of later work. In the original plan it was evidently intended to 
make in all st3£ apertures in the southern wall. But in the course of alterations at'a later period 
one of the openings was blocked up in order to provide a jamb for a doorway (q) between 
two chambers (8 and to) beyond (VI XXVIII, d). This was done when the opening were 
narrowed, as is proved by the blocking being bonded with the jambs. 

The middle pier at the south end lietween Chambers 35 and to has disappeared ; what 
remains oi the sills on cither side is late work. The piers on each side of it were narrowed 
to 4 It. . in. in width ny the addition of either a single layer of bricks on each side or of two 
layers on one side. The (mirth aperture at the eastern end of the row appears to have been 
similarly created, but some ot the added bricks were subsequently removed. From the 
careful way in which it was carried out, this narrowing of the apertures appears to have 
been done soon after the erection of the buildings. Two of the windows in the northern 
fenestrated wall and also the two windows that remain on the west of the bath were 
narrowed in similar fashion. 


ft. 6 in, deep, their added rebates being idJ inches deep 
present sills, which, I repeat, arc later additions, average 

pavement 


' r 1 —— i 

on the north 1 it. 10 in., above the 


of the 


All the apertures are 3 
and 6 inches wide. Their 
on the south I ft. 3 in., and 
ambulatory. 1 

Endow* MdlL —The massive wall that encloses the bath and its surrounding chambers 
has « batter on the outer rede of a* degrees from the vertical and a narrow footing at it, base 
The inner face ot the wall is vertical. On the cast and south the thickness of the wall is the 
same ,.c. 6tt. 3 m. On the weft, however, the wail is considerably thicker, measuring 
/ ft. 3 in., and a portion on the north, excluding the added walling, is 7 ft, 8 in. thick. Why 


Ttk fWWHttt ii , fc* .W <ktau krd. The original height „f thr did beW datum. 
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there should be these divergences in width it is difficult to say, unless the foundations of 
earlier buildings were utilized. 1 * 3 

Both the great enclosure wall and the rooms inside it were built on foundations of crude 
brick, as is seen in a deep cutting outside the 5 .E. corner of the wadi as well as in other 
cuttings within the building. 

There appear to have been six entrances in the great enclosing wall of the bath, two of which EatrauM to 
are on the south, three on the eait^ and one on the north. It is possible that there was also a Great Bath 
doorway in the western wall, but both the wall and the apartments immediately within it have building* 
almofl entirely disappeared* and we have no means of determining their precise arrangement* 

The lwo doorways (t and 2) in the southern wall are well preserved. The eastern one (2) 
was not originally of the size shown in the plan; it was enlarged in the course of alterations at 
a considerably later period^ as is shown by the fcuft that the existing jambs are built of very 
inferior masonry; some of the rc-uscd bricks being placed on edge* A drain of a later period 
was actually laid above the weitern jamb of this doorway. 1 

The entrance (y) near the weilern end of the southern wall, which is here 6 ft. 4 in. 
thick, is 8 ft, 8 in, wide, 1 The western jamb is by no means well defined, and it is probable 
that the doorway was originally very much narrower than it now is. 

On the northern side of the enclosure wall there is a small entrance 3 ft. to§ in. wide* 
which was partially blocked up in later times. A portion of it was found to be well paved 
with a floor inches thick* conning of three courses of cut brick surrounded by a wainscot 
of brick 3l inches high and 2 { inches thick. The doorway was actually blocked up by the Later wall 
building of a later wall parallel to the northern face of the enclosure wall.* The outer or parallel with 
northern face of this later wail is built with a slight batter of about 5 degrees from the vertical ; and outride 
its NJL corner is illustrated in PL LXXVI, f* Its southern face is rough and uneven, and northern w*IL 
was never intended to be seen. The narrow space between the two walls muit, therefore, 
have been filled in with either day or rubble, so as to form a very thick composite massi the 
purpose of which was presumably to enlarge the area of the building* The addition 
is certainly of later date, as its foundations are higher than those of the wall it masks. This, 
however, is to be eacpcffced, and no considerable space of time need necessarily have elapsed 
between the building of the two walls. 

Outside this composite wall there is an important drain, 10 inches wide* with brick sides Drain covering 
and covered in with itotie blocks averaging 3 ft. 6 in. long by 9 inches wide and 4I inches of rione blocks* 
thick* These stones are rudely cut and dressed and were apparently used simply because 
of the difficulty of obtaining bricks of sufficient length to span the drain. It was impossible 
to roof this drain with a corbelled arch owing to the height of a roof of this kind. 


1 The kvrh of ihb will jic si follows t Top of NT. corner of will* 11 feci above datum, Top of S.E_ comer of 

will, ^9 f«E il)«re datum. Foundatkifi of &E. conier of wall* 4*1 feel telsw da r um Top of S_W, comer of wall* 
44 feet ib^ e datum, Top of fooling at S,W. comer of will* 14 liet below da tum Biie of Mig at £,W r comer 
of walJ, z-J 5 feet below datum. 

3 It ji doubtful if there wai more than one entrance (a very small one in Chamber 16) m the erilem tide. The 
other two apertara fcffctrtd to fay Mr. Maduy do not appeir to have been carried through the thidtneia of the wall 

PI* Pk VII and XXJL—{Eu] 

a In present rill h E foot a We duum lord, but b a Inter addition. The original liU ii e-1 feet above datum, 

* EiU 0-6 feet aWzr datum level. 

£ PI. XXV, j> lhuWi this entrance with 1 wall icrou it la pfaccn of excavation, On the north tide of the Wet 
are the two funerary wtsseh referred to on p. 86 which appear to have been departed here after the entrance 

had been blocked op and the outer parallel wait (which does not appear in the photo) added — [Ed.] 
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The buildings to the north of this drain belong to the same period us the bath, but they 
have as yet been only partially excavated. 1 

Chambers surrounding Bath : Southern End .—The western doorway in the southern 
enclosure wall gives entrance to a passage (3)) 11 ft. 8 in. wide, which extends nearly the width 
of the building. Its floor was covered with a thick paving, of which a considerable portion 
now remains, hut in a ruined condition.* About the level ot this pavement was iound the 
well-preserved pottery model of a bull (SL) 1184), that is illustrated in PI. XCVII, 22, At 
the western end of this passage a well-preserved doorway, 3 ft, J l in. wide, gives access to 
a small room (4) measuring to ft. 1 l in, E.-W. by 11 ft. 9! in. N.—S. Part of the original 
paving of this room ftill remains, together with a portion of a horizontal drain. 

At the eaftern end of passage 3 a doorway, 4 fret wide, leads into Chamber 5, which is 
of the same size .is the companion room above described. 1 The cross-wall in which the 
doorway to Chamber 5 is situated is 4 ft- 7 in. thick, and consists of two portions placed 
alongside one another. The eastern portion is bonded only in places to the northern and 
southern walls of the chamber, while the weftern portion (1 ft. 7J in. thick) was added slightly 
later and is not bonded at all except in its upper part. A portion of the original paving of 

Chamber 5 still remains. Beneath it there is a wall of earlier date. There was found in 

this chamber the fragment of p,tinted pottery (SD 1759) that is shown in PI. [.XXXVlit, I . 
This wag at a level of 10 feet bdow the surface. 

On the northern side of passage 3 there are two simple doorways (6 and 7), each measuring 
5 ft. 9 in. w ide. The corners on the northern sides of these doors show a considerable amount 
of wear, which was roughly repaired at some later date. These doorways give access to 
passages to, M, and 12 , which communicate with one another. 

Passage to leads by doorway 9 * into the small compartment 8, measuring 12 feet 

6ft. Bin., in whose northern wall there is another doorway, 5 ft, 3 in, wide, which 

communicates with the area around the bath. This tatter doorway is very well preserved and 
has rebated corners.* In the passage weft of Chamber 8 were found the steatite seal 
(SD 570)1 illustrated in PI. CVll, 1 i£t, and the decorated carnrlian bead (SD 1198) shown 
in PL CXLV1, 45. The Seal was unearthed at a level of 8 feet, and the bead 5 ft. 5 in, bciow 
the surface of the ground. 

It should be here noted that the two cross-walls that separate 8, IO, and i t are slightly 
Later additions ; the northern jambs of the doorways through them abut against and form 
part of the blocking of two of the apertures in the leueftmted wall on this side of the bath. 
Neither of these walls is bonded with the walls of the passage, which seems originally to have 
been one long continuous corridor. 

In passage 11 there was unearthed from a depth of IO feet a very tine faience 
spindle-whorl (SD 1984), exactly like that iliuslniled in PI. CLV 1 I, 41, and which was made 
probably in the same mould. The same passage turns at right-angles towards the north (12), 
and gives access to Chambers 13, 14, and 15 on its eastern side. Walls have been exposed 
below the pavement level of Chamber 13, the western wall of which is very badly damaged, 
and the doorway in the south-west corner can only juft be traced. Here was found, at a level 

J See Jmml Jieft'i, An&mrvkgutl Smty if 1 mA*, 1917-S, in which zn account of the eiMvadon of 
these bunding! is givefi, 

1 The top of this pmicmcnC as £-4 feet above datum* 

1 1 bete durabeti jniy have been pattern* lodges ad cadi commands a doorway m the eadowTE YralL 

1 The «£U of this door y* 0-2 feet above datum. 

^ id sill is O'S ire* a bo* c QfltujTt*. Le* cnj p riLTi i'-aJJ y 1 he sj rnc lc\ei as the futverticni tint cince Jjy dro-un-J 
the edge of the bath 
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of 7 ft. 6 \ln . below the surface of the ground,, the shell rosette (SD 1106j pictured 
in PI. CLV, 36. 

J he doorway ot Chamber 14 is blocked up, ami a very wide aperture in the eaftern wall, 

7 ft. | in. in breadth* which has been filled in with masonry* may possibly conceal a 
water-chutc* In the blocking of this filledrin aperture is a small drain measuring 7 inches wide 
and in. high. 1 A considerable portion of the original paving and part of a thin partition 
wait sti\l remain* 

Chamber 15 has been subdivided by a cross-will* in which there is a doorway Water-chutt 
3 ft- 1 \ in. wide, an addition made at the same period as* or later than, the walls of the chamber* 

After Ehe removal of some late brickwork from rhe eastern wall, the remains of a very large 
water-chute appeared, measuring § ft- 10 in. wide N.—S.* bv 4 ft* 10 in. deep* This 
was built ot cut bricks measuring 10*75 x 57J x 2'< in. The western side of the chute 
has a slight hatter of about 10 degrees to permit of the easier descent of water from the roof 
ot the tank building. The flat base of the chute was built of bricks carefully laid/ and it now 
communicates with a paved pit measuring 6 ft* 4^ in. long N.-S. by 3 ft. 8 in* wide* 
which was built at a later date. The base of the pit is 10 inches bebw the base of the chute. 

In the tate Period this chute was no longer in use* and was filled in with broken brick 
and rubble topped w ith a coating of brick. At the same time a thin wall of rough masonry 
was provided to dose up the street ride* so that a recess or bench might tie provided for the 
chamber to the wcift of it. 

There are traces of an earlier wail* [M3ssiblv Ijeiongmg to the Early Period, along the 
western side of this chamber* 

Two pieces of shell inlay (SD 2214 and 2447) were recovered from this chamber, The Objects found in 
firil piece was from a depth of c feet below the surface and is illustrated in PL CLV, 32 ; the Rwm 15 * 
Second lay at a level of 6 feet below surface* and is shown in PI. CIA* 33. There was found 
as well the faience vessel (SD 2390)* to be seen in PI- Cl, 9- This lait was 5 feet below the 
surface. 

In passage 12 opposite this chamber (15} were unearthed a large bead of variegated 
limestone (SD 1399) pictured in PL CXLV* 52 ; and the copper rnd (SD 1781) shown in 
PL CXL 1 II, 32. These were 6 ft. 2 in. and 4 feet below surface, respectively. 

Chamber i6 does not now communicate with passage 12* but a small blocked- Chamber 16 - 
up doorway at the southern end of its western side shows that it once did so. The eastern 
wall of this chamber is difficult to understand. There are traces in the wall of an aperture 
7 ft. 2 in. wide, which was and ffcill is blocked up. South of this aperture is a second one, 
measuring only 2 ft. 4 in* wide* whose sill is 1*25 ft. below that of the other doorway. It 
would seem likely that the smaller doorway was the original entrance from the chjintber to 
the outside of the building. This probability is borne out by the blocked-up doorway of 
similar size opposite it that enters passage 12* The higher level 1 of the sill 0/ the larger 
doorway indicates that it was an alteration of later date which was subsequently dosed. This 
room contains a well* and its fir£i unimposing doorway sufficed for the entrance of the 
servants* whose duty it was to draw water. This well will be discussed later* 

Yet another chamber (T7) on this side of the bath could once be entered from the 
passage 12, but the doorway in its weslern wall was blocked up at a Liter date — ^ point to 
be noticed more fully anon. A second doorway in the northern wall opens into Chamber 18- 

CJwm&rrs mmwnding B*it A : Northern AW* — I he small doorway in the northern enclosure Chamber 24 
wall originally gave access to passage 23* which has been destroyed at its western end. The 


1 The btie of thus dmio jj 0-2 feet above lLlIuiil 


* feet above dataim* 


f 3*1 feet above ditnxm 
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Chamber 25, 


Pactage 22. 


Chamher IB. 


Stairway. 


eaffem end ot the [passage is blocked up by a solid, mass of masonry, supporting later walls 
and paving on a kind of platform. This later brickwork entirely conceals the southern side 
of the entnmee doorway, which from its size, however, can hardly have been an important one. 

The western portion of the parallel corridor 24 also has been destroyed. This corridor 
formerly communicated with passage zz at right angles to it, but when the Staircase was 
built in passage 22 the doorway between the two was blocked up. ! The bath could then onlv 
be reached from corridor 2.4, through Chambers 25 and 26, 

Both the northern and southern walls of Chamber ZJ are fenestrated, but originally 
they each contained a series of doorways, the sills of which were raised at a later period. In 
the former there were four apertures averaging $ ft. 6 in. wide, all of’ which were blocked 
up, thus slightly altcri ng the plan in this part of the building. The southern wall of this chamber 
is now provided with three windows and a doorway, the former measuring 4 feet wide, and 
the latter 5 ft. 3 in, wide, As in the leneilrated wall on, the south of the bath, three of these 
apertures were subsequently narrowed from 5 ft, 3 in, to 4 feet by additions on either side, 
and at the same time their silts were raised by about a foot. 1 A portion of the original 
pavement of Chamber 25 is siill intact, and is on the same level as the old sills. At the 
eaftem end of the chamber Is a cross-wall provided with a door.* 

'1 he doorway in the southern wall of Chamber 2 j, which remained unaltered save for 
the raising oi its sill, communicates with a long narrow chamber (26), itself in communication 
on its southern side with the area immediately around the bath. Here were found further 
remains of paving agreeing with the level of the floor of Chamber 2$, In this chamber (26) 
was found the imitation camel ian bead (SD 199B), which is shown in 1 J J. CLVI1, S. This 
was found at a level of 8 feet Inflow the surface of the ground. 

Passage 22, which is 6 fr. 6 in, wide, is subdivided by a cross-wall in which there is a 
doorway 4 ft. in. wide, whose sill is in good preservation,* This is dearly a later addition, 
lor the jamb is not bonded with the passage wall. At the southern end this passage formerly 
gave access to Chamber 18 by a doorway 4 ft. i 1 in. wide, which was blocked up at a later 
period. Chamber iti was then entered from Chamber 17 by a doorway in its southern wall, 
1 his latter chamber was also entered from passage 12, but ceased to bs of anv u*c as a 
chamber after the northern end of the passage was cut off by a cross-wall. 

There is some ground for believing that the doorway in the southern wall of 
Chamber 18 was cut after the western wall had been blocked up, but owing to its bad state 
of preservation there can be no certainty on this point. The eastern jamb is £UU 

Ac:i preserved, but the western iamb has been entirely stripped of its lacing, and there is, 
in consequence, some uncertainty as to its original width. This I have estimated as 
4 It. 4 in, A certain amount of the original pavement of this chamber Slill remains. A niche 
set high up in its weslern wall is a later addition. The only objeft recovered from this 
chamber was a slate palette, of a dark-grey colour (SD 2577), which is fully described in the 
chapter on " Household Objects, etc." This was found lying at a depth of 7 feet below the 
surface of the ground. 

At the northern end of passage 22 there is an imposing flight of Steps * Eleven treads 
now remain, each averaging 10 in. wide and 8 inches high. These steps, which 

are exceptionally well preserved, apparently once led to a second storey and perhaps also to 
the roof. The height of the roof muit have been considerable, as the walls at the N.W. 

J I lie nil cfthii duor rj J‘S feet above datum and the :np of one of in jambi 8*05 feet above the illL 
a ! r\d fills Jtc at a level ot‘ 1-5 feet above datum and tic later dill s-j fe« shows datum. 

1 Tie fill of tld* ii 1 4 feet above datum. • r 6 f«E tWe d 1[udl . 

* Ruing fmtn i*j r* 9-5 feet above dartim. 
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comer of Chamber 19 have been denuded to below the level of the beam-holes. 1 * The space 
to the north of this staircase (ci) is entire])- filled up with brickwork, evidently' to support 
the upper part of the fairway, which no Ion per exists. Lying on top of this brickwork 
was a large fragment of an alabaster dish (SD 2§§l), of which enough remained to ascertain 
its original size. This was drawn and is shown in PL Cl, 31. 

Chamber lo is difficult to underftand. It was subdivided at a later date hv a cross-wall Chamber 20. 
w hich was not bonded with the walls of the chamber. A doorway in this wall gave access 
to the western half of the chamber. Its original entrance—a small one in the S.W. 
corner-—was at n later date entirely dosed In by the building of the steirway to the weft of 
it, and no other entry from this side was provided. This room, therefore, shared the later fate 
of Chambers 17 and t8 ; when they were no longer used they were filled up with debris 
to support other ftruftures. The two niches In the caftcrn wall of this chamber certainly 
appear to be blocked up doorways leading into the street. The northern one is 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 3 and the southern 4 ft. 1.0 in, wide. The partial blocking of these two entrances is of 
very rough work, and their jambs are surmounted with brickwork equally inferior in quality. 

It is difficult to underftand why two doorways set so close together were required here, unless 
Chamber 20 was a main entrance and extensively used before the western wall of the chamber 
and the ft airway beyond were erefted. 

Chamber 19 was entered from passage 21 by a doorway 4 ft. 9$ in. wide. 1 * In the Chamber 19 , 
northern portion of this chamber 1 there is a stairway, 4 ft. 7 in. wide, rising from a little 
platform. The treads arc 8 inches high and deep. This stairway possibly led to the floor 
laid above Chambers 17, 18, and zo. 6 

A cross-wall, 2 ft. 8$ in. thick, divides Chamber 19 into two portions, but it lacks a Bathroom, 
doorway. The eastern half of the chamber contains the remains of a bath whose pavement is 
made at bricks measuring lo-6$ by 5-5 by 2 25 in. An edging made of bricks placed on 
edge ftands 3 inches high around the bath. The niche in the mil beyond resembles tho;c in 
the adjoining chamber. Part of it is blocked up with cut bricks of the same kind as those 
used for the bath, which indicates that the niche was built at the same time as the bath. On Water-chute to 

pulling away part of this blocking we found that there had formerly been a water-chute set in thickness of 

the thickness of the wail and forming part of the original ecmftruftion of the building. The walk 
chute Is 2 it. 8 in. wide N.—S., and varies from 3 ft. 9 in, to 4 ft. 7 in. in depth, owing 
to its weftern side having a slope of about 45 degrees. The cut bricks of which it is made 
measure it inches long by ${ in. wide by in. thick. These bricks when set in place were 
very carefully rubbed down so as to form a smooth surface. 

In the street outside this chute is a paved brick pit measuring 4 ft, 61 in. 

long N.-S. by 3 ft. B in. wride E,—\Y. "1 he walls of this pit, one brick in thickness, 

ftand 2 ft, 8 in. above its paving. It is certain that this pit was built at a Jatcr date 
than the chute, for there is no way for water to escape from it except by a small opening 
at the top. 

In the latte Period the chute was dispensed with and filled up roughly with brick, level 
with the rop of its sloping western side. Its eastern side, at the same time, was closed in with 
a thin and badly built wall forming a recess in the eaftern wall of Chamber 19, 4 ft. 6 in. 

1 'Huy fljnil at an ivcngc bright nf 9-7 feet a bo™ datum, 

1 T5ie level of iu till b 1 - o f«t ibove djnuta. 

3 Its tilt i> i 4 feel tnJ iht top* ttfiu jamb* 6‘i feet above datum Wd 

4 Its pavement IE 1-6 ltd ibnvc datum, 

1 The platform it 1 foct qbo?£ the paving and there arc nine ffccpt* 
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wide,, and 2 ft. 6 in. deep, which mav huve been used either as a seat or as a bench to hold 
water-jars for ablution purposes. 

The Use of the BafL —That this great bath was used for bat hint. 1 purposes there can be 
no doubt, but whether entire! y for pleasure or by way of religious ceremony it is at present 
impossible in say. judging from the fact that baths are a prominent feature in nearly every 
house at MohenjcH-daro, it would seem that ablutions played an important part in the Jives of 
the people that once lived there* And a large bath where numbers at people could gather 
together to bathe would have been to them what their baths were to the Romans in various 
parts of the world. 

That the bath was used bv old and young, Strong and weak alike, is suggested by the 
two shallow ileps built againit the edge of the platform at its northern end (PL VIII), 
This platform is only a little over a foot above the pavement of the bath, but the 
thought of negotiating a Step of this height covered by water would alarm some adults 
fearful of slipping, as well as children. The existence of these steps is an argument against 
the use of the bath for keeping sacred animals. 

The method of filling the bath h a problem of considerable intcreiL As before 
mentioned, there is a well of large size (6 ft. I in, internal diameter) in Chamber 16 east of the 
bath (PL XXV, T his well is lined with wedge-shaped bricks. 11§ inches long by inches 
thick, which are y| Inches wide ar one end and 4^ inches at the other* Surrounding this well, 
whose present top is used as our datum level, and separated from it by a distance of 13 indies, 
there is a circular wall, made of ordinary bricks, w hose foundations do not go down very far. 
Ir is possible that this circular watt built around the well was provided to strengthen Its coping. 
After a narrow door had been blocked up in the western wail of Chamber (6, a doorway 
which corresponds in size with a second narrow doorway in the eastern wall of the chamber, 
this apartment seems to have been isolated from the others. There arc two outlets for water* 
averaging in size \ ft* 3 in. wide by 3 inches high, In the western wall of the chamber, but 
these appear to be ordinary drain holes, and there is seemingly no outlet for water from these 
leading into the bath. The writer is of the opinion that the water from tfm well muSt have 
served some other purpose than filling the bath. 

C^nflru&hns at Sauth^Ltll of Bar A Emksure 3 Blo^k 2.—There is a very curious burnt 
brick construction on the wcSt of the bath towards its southern end. As wsU be seen on the 
plan (PL XXH), the greater part •! Block 2 is divided up into a number of reftangular 
Sections, Nos, i t c T 3, and 4 of which have been entirely cleared. Each scfhon h a solid 
block of masonry separated by passages measuring 2 ft* 5 in. wide, whose walls now average 
4 ft. 6 in. high (PL XXVI, r). Some of the sides of these brickwork masses arc provided 
with vertical chases averaging in size 1 foot wide by 9 inches deep. The spaces between 
the chases average 2 ft. 1 in. in width. Remnants of paving occur in moSt of the passages, 
the walls of which now stand in places 4-65 ft + high* 1 

It will he noticed that the distribution of the chases h moik irregular* The two southern 
blocks (3 and 4) have ten and rix respectively, not more than five on any one face. Block 2 
has three chases on each of irs northern and southern sides, and Block 1 has none at sJL Nor 
are the chases exadtiy opposite one another across the passages 1 there seems to be no 
definite relationship between them* 

With the idea of a^cemining if anything lay inside these blocks of masonry, a hole was 
sunk in No* 3 to n depth of over 15 feet Solid masonry was met with for over 9 feet, and 


1 The bottom* of the d«scs and the paving of too passes average v$ fee :i above datum. 
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below ibis wus a mud filling upon which the bricks rested. 1 The filling found in these Portly 
passage:- con sifted of ordinary debris, and Sir John Marshall is of the opinion from charcoal foundation* of * 
found inside the passages and other consideration^ that this building, which is of the hypocauat. 
Intermediate Period* was a hot-air bath, the heat being distributed through the chases, which 
served as flues, to warm the walls a* well as the floors of the building above* which has now 
disappeared. 

But few antiquities were found in or about these blocks of masonry, and those Object* fmaiL 
recovered afford us m> due as to the use of the building. From the passage between Blocks 
4 and 2, at a level of j feet below the surface, cornea the small offerings-sland (SD 2301) 
that is illustrated in PL LXXIX, #L In the passage weft of Block 4 there was found a small 
faience bead (SD if oft), of cylindrical shape, and lying on the mason ry between Block 4 
and the bath enclosure wall was the jar-stand (SD 2100} that is shown in PL LXXX 1 II P ^j. 

To [he south of this group of brickwork masses, there is a series of rooms (5), whose Scrie* of room* 
foundations have been partially exposed, lading bare the remain* of thick walling beneath a bov* ymmaizu 
them- The spaces between the walls below had been filled in with clay and heavy paving ^ important 
laid over this to form a platform, whose present level is very nearly the same as that of the 
brickwork to the north.* The Interior filling seems to be contemporaneous with the 

original ftrufture, the whole belonging to the period of the bath, 

A Stairway £7)., 3 feel wide, gives access to this platform on the aouth. Of its fteps 
seven now remain, each 10 inches wide and t! inches high (PL XXIV, d)A From the level 
of its foundations it is evident that this Stairway is .1 later addition. 

'The side of the platform against which this stairway is built has a batter of £ decrees from 
the vertical- And on the eastern side of the platform (6), which abuts closely against the western 
wall of the bath enclosure, there is a similar batter. The present height of this wall, which is 
no less than r 1 ft* 9 in. thick in its upper pari, is so feet* 4 The grea* thickness of the walls 
of this building to the weft: of the bath certainly augurs some ftruchire quite out of 
the ordinary, 

CONSTRUCTIONS ON SOUTH OF BATI! BUILDINGS: BLOCK f 

In a very curious building to the south of the bath enclosure, some of the walls have 
chases similar to those in the building jus! described* It is separated from the bath 
enclosure bv a ftrcct* 11 feet wide (PL XXV, c) t in which traces of a large drain, which 
doubtless once ran its entire length, have been discovered near the eastern end. 

The wall of the Intermediate Period on the southern side of this ftreet marks a very 
important building ; for it:- northern face is battered throughout its entire length (PL IX), 

And a deep shaft cue along the face of part of this wall shows that it rests in places on older 
walling, which its foundations slightly overhang* The bricks of the upper wall measure 
12 by 5 1 by 3 inches- In the wall below, however, several of bricks occur, namely, 
ioJ by 4! by :{ inches, and 12 by 5 [ by z| incites. The foundations of rite bottom walling 
have not yet been reached. The level of the base of the upper wall on the southern side of 

1 r Fhe following arc the ™d level* ' Present surface of brickwork, 61 feet $Hmvt dunum* Bottom of masonry* 
j j + fees betow datum. Beginning of mad founditkirm 3-4 feet below datum. Total dept h i cached, 9-9 tret 
below datum. 

1 To be esad, the platform averages 6-9 feet above datum. 

* What remains of the top of thi* fbirway jj 64 Feet above darn in. In foundations arc 6 feet lower, 

* The foot of tbit wall ia but a iitdo Ilhati the Mlwdkm corner of the great endenn wail of the bath 
juit oppcaitc it. 
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the street is r2 feet above the wall of the period on the northern side. 1 The southern 
wall is considerably higher* presumably owing to the later addition'? to it on its southern side, 
which are very considerable and at present prevent us from examining the earlier and more 
important budding beneath* 

Objecti found. The following antiquities were found in the above street ; Seal (SD 2445), illustrated 

in PI. CVII* 105, and recovered from a depth of 6 feet below the surface ot the ground; 
seal (SD 2010), shown in Pi. CVI, 100, from a level of 10 feet; and an unfinished stone bead 
(SD 2325) from a level of 7 foet* 

Courtyard 3L Courtyard 3* whose northern portion has been partially destroyed* measures 26 ft* 9 in* 

N*- 5 . by 39 ft, 9 in. E--W. The pavement* which has entirely disappeared* rested on a mass 
of unburnt brick, filling up and overlaying the chambers and walling oi the Intermediate 
Period beneath- The present walls of this courtyard are of the Late Period, and their 
foundations do not go below the crude brick filling. 3 They are be£t preserved at its south¬ 
eastern corner* where they Stand about 3 feet high,* 

It would seem that this courtyard was originally open to the sky, tor the difficulties of 
roofing it would have been considerable ©wing to its great width and length. There may 
possibly once have been piers or columns in the centre, but of these no traces now remain. 
Courtyard 4; Court 4, adjoining Court 3 on the east, measures :6 ft. 9 in* long N*—S* and 25 feet 

c-hniei in wall*- \ridc E.-W. On the cistern and western walls there are six and five chases respectively, 
averaging 1 ft, t in. wide by 10 inches deep (PL XXVI, ^). On the southern wall there 
are four chases, set close together and partially blocked by a wall built up against them,* 
The present upper walls of this chamber belong to the Late Period, and their foundations 
do not descend below the bases of the chases that are in them. The best preserved portion 
is in the &outh-ea£tcni corner of the court, which ftands y ft. 10 in. high. 

The floor of Court 4 is partly paved* but this paving is at an average level of some 
S inches below the foot of the walk that surround the court- It is possible that a thicker 
pavement once existed here, of which the bricks now exposed were the tower courses. Below 
the portions of pavement that now remain was a day filling, probably of the Intermediate Period. 

Court 4 seems also from its size to have been open to the sky* For some reason or other, 
the walls on the three sides of it have been strengthened by the addition of facings on the 
inner side, which are 2 ft. 9 in, thick on the western side* 3 feet thick on the south and 2 feet 
thick on the cast* The foundations of the walls against which the foci tig walk lie are on the 
same level as the facings themselves. 

In this court was found the wed-preserved copper awl (SD 2511) that is illustrated in 
PL CXXXII, 6 S and again in PL CXL 1 II, 37* It lay at a level of 3 feet below the surfoce 
of the ground * 

Brick-robbing. The remainder of this block of buildings is difficult of interpretation, owing to the filling 

up of the spaces between the wails of the Intermediate Period—filling which has not vet been 
cleared away* The later strufturcs above served as a quarry for brick, and lie tic now remains 
save outcrops of walling of the Intermediate Period, which are covered with pavements of 
the Late Period that have been demolished. Further to the south again there arc remains of 
other buildings (Block 5)* which will be dealt with in turn. 

1 The base of the upper jouihem wail ii «ae% level with datum. 

* Thi» Suing h of Imetmediaie cUejc. 

* The 1 eve ii of the walk of the Corner* of ihe court above 1latum are an foElpwi; SJl + Comer* Top it 25 feet; 

g*i feet- S.W. Comer* Top fo-7 feet; Bottom, 9 6 tceL N.E. Comer* Top 117 licet; Bottunip SB feet + 

* The average levd of the hue of each ch**e is S 3 feet above datum* Tiiia h 0-i feet above the pavement dun 
™ around the edge of the bath. 
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j w 4 V h ock0f masonr ?’ CO of th f Intermediate Period resls on earlier walling 

Whlh rh^ ^ hcr ” 5 n ht P° rtlon , marked 3 111 thi * hlock represents a mass of mud fillip upon 
’* 3 sma11 amoun ' ol ^ walfinp. Until the later structures have been removed 

r Ing d T Vd T? 7, *\ 15 im ^ hie tc * shcm «P°" f he plan more than has been done 
Further to the east is a bath (2) belonging to the Intermediate Period, whose floor is Bath 
carefully paved with bricks set on edge, exactly as in the pavement of the tank. This floor 
slopes slightly towards the north.* To the south of this bath there is a small iirLe 

3 * IZu ' W , (Be t0l ’ r rcjrnaj |’ in f? rreads measure 9 inches wide and SJ inches high. 2 

Ul ". r soui:h . ^‘fi a considerable extent of what looks to be rough paving |VV overlies 
, w»l of vm- consiiierablc rhidn**, which ™, N.-S. or H*h. ^T^ 7 ,S -3 
described above, on the southern side o» the ftreet, and hire it has a wdl-drfned batter. 

Ly mg upon this rough pavement, at various places along it, were the following objects nt- , t j 
f “™“f “'■"'JJ-ner,. jsr (SD :+ S 3 ), illustmt.J i„ FI. LXXXI. ,» ; , pneter, Sei 

£ T V11 ' 26; *.*“* “*“• W csd 2.99) UMnued 

' w vmi ' 44 * a g azed stratltc «™ »• a couchant attitude (SD 22- 0 ) pictured 
grounj^^ ' M th “ C ° b]C(H WCrC f ° Und Ht 4 leVd ° f 3 iCCt ™ thc surface of the 

/f/ff*!*—Block 5 consists of a group of walls which have been badly damaged bv brick- "_ l_ 

robbers. Two d,W> levels can be traced here, but only a few unimportant 

remain ot the walls of the upper level. The walls of earlier date have al^beZ 

badly damaged. These were carefully built, and certain features of their remains show that 

b ;Xr e thT ed r ° l u- blIlI t" g 0t ^° mc in, J' 0rTancc Thefc wen * s to have been a passage 
between the two long thin walk at the south of the block. In the southern wall there Is 

a coorway, 3 ft, f, m. wide, and an unusually wide entrance, no less than 6 ft. * in. in width 
nearly faces it in the other wall. 2 1 he western end of the passage, which is <5 ft. 2* in. wide 
is blocked by a grease ol which five steps remain, each averaging 9* inches in width bv 

fiSing hCS <nf h ' L 5 f M -lI1 | S f b0th thr “ rpCr and Wr icvds ot ,his ™ tKk S on a dav 

Dllitig, and they probably belong to the late Period. 

Between two walls on the northern side of this block was unearthed, at a level of a feet 
below the surface, the riveted circular piece of copper illustrated in P|. CXL 1 V, 3. 


COMPI*EX OF BUILDINGS TO SOUTH OF STUPA AkEA 
(Pk XXVII, XXVIU, f( XXIX. a and i>) 

Iwen nun,bcr of hidings separated from each other by street* and lanes have 

r^ Pl XYvn ^ P ‘ 3 J rI10n r4 the 8°P“ mount ^ a Plan of which may be seen 

Zlv M ttrra,tl i rrC de ^ ndS more “ r kss ab ^PHy to the south, where a narrow 

No defin L ' vT ,n £ Pai T \ m 5 " ^ L = Immediately to thc south of it. 

t 1 5 a, ° n , et bcen esbbllshed between the two areas by excavarion. 

. „ 1 *** " p-Thc total extent of this complex of buildings has not been settled „r 

wSern Ldil nortW ^ f Bl ^ k *)i “ excavation remains to be done* In the north- buildi^ 

h i i “ L W,U * hoW > thcre h 1 well-defined street, over 14 feet 

wide, which is bounded on the west by the great enclosure wail of thc bath and on the eaTt 

1 it» average krd sr a 7 ^l>ovc da turn, 

* The haw of ttij shatetm. whkh now a-j fan high. t. j*i fcci a bo« Jamm 

™ T ,£^^ J *”"-•“* ,k ” *- ■" ■>* p-w-*»M. 
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br a block of buildings (Block l) whose outer wall has a slight batter. The walls ot these 
buildings arc of considerable thickness and, as the levels show, ot intermediate date In 
this Street, at a level of to tcct below the surface, was found the very mic copper spear head 
pictured in 1*1 CXXXVI, 8, Block i , since this plan was made, now assumes quite a different 

Lea, Further excavations made here in F™ 1 ' to JC asm ? le “J" 

building extending the whole way along the caitern side of the tank and separated from that 

bm!d TL b draL 3 , Swn 1 he e Ltcm side of the Awt, which at Its southern adjoins the 
slightly narrower street between the bath enclosure and the buildings south ot it. The latter 
Street continues on eastwards with an increased width of ft. ft m., and finally bifurcates, 
one portion, averaging toft. 6 in. wide, continuing eastwards along the southern side of 
Block r. The other branch, which averages 7 ft. 9 in. in width, rum, due south, passing 
the western sides of Blocks 3 and 6, and owing to a sudden drop m the levels finally peters 
out. Well-conarufted drains run down the middle of each of these streets, and that in the 
street running raft to weft, i.c. the southern boundary of Block I, has an average height ot 

l *2 feet above datum. , , 

From the middle of the street that runs direftly to the south comes the curious pottery 

figure (SD 650) that is pictured in PL XCV 1 , 24. It was found at a depth of 3 feet below 

the surf ace. . , , 

The street which runs to the east continues but a short way and then turns at right angles 

towards the north, along the eastern side of Block l and between it and Block 2. Its end, 
when the plan was made, was loft in the great pile of debris upon which lie the remains of 
Buddhist building*.* In this street the drains from some of the houses of Blocks 1 and 2 
are seen to enter the sirect drain from either side (Pis. XXIX, a \ XIX, h). 

U1UB< Owing to its having been terraced in the Late Period, the dating o! the various parts 

complicated by of this southern complex is a matter of considerable difficulty, which is further complicated 
brid-robbjng. by extensive brick-robbing. In addition, this part of the SD Area is encumbered by masses 
of late paving whose surrounding walls have disappeared. From here the mound now 
slopes away at a gradient of approximately 40 feet in 300 feet distance, but it is likely that 
the present slope more or less closclv corresponds with that of ancient times. Hence it is 
not surprising to find traces of walls of the Lite Period well to the south of the section now 
under discussion. 

Bfak 1—The block of buildings (1), whose walls have been added to at least three times, 
is enclosed by three of the streets described. The walls are in exceptionally good preservation 
and ft and, as far as we have cleared them on the south, some S feet high. The block, as it 
appeared when the plan was made, consifted of a number of walls of the Late Period which 
had been denuded down to foundation level. The weft cm portion of the block, however, 
which had suffered most owing to its proximity to the ftreet, shows the kind of walling that 
we may expeft to find beneath the later additions that still encumber the Caftera portion of 
the block,* 


Parallel *trwt. 


Dating 


i Jmmkj/ Xtport, Jrc&rahgiiMi Estrtj tf Iwdi*, I937-I 

* The foondilwi of these building average 3 f-fl f«t ahwe dltttBh TMi ifcnKE has iww been cmupletdy ck*ued 
u wdi u the bmiding; tv the weit of it. 

5 The lop of the walL> at the S.IL and S,W fc comen of thii block arc 84 feet and $-j feel above daEuin 
respc^ivdlf, Three JevcJ* mfs diitxn&y ihvwn in the nmmzf of the evraer. The bnt of the top waif toe b 
^-4 above damm. Below ihii it another wall whose base is 2-9 feet above dainiai, and below, again* h * third wall 
foundations toe nut yet been reached, and which probably belongs tv the same period ai the hath. The tvru upper 
walls, for the present, mail be placed Ip the Lit* Period. 
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f Fr0 , ra , tl “.? ll "? brr o 0 ritotcd in the eoudwafle™ cornet of this block comes the 
foment o a l.meftone ftatue (SD 6 , M ) ilMntted in PI. C, ». This war, fotmd a, . l B „e 
of 4 feet bdow the surface of the ground. 

Rhck' 2, The eaAero limits of Block 2 are for from definite, and further excavation 
is required to dear matters up. The south-weflern corner of this block, however is well 
efinek,, and ,s a portion of its western Side. A very deep and instant wall on its southern 

™ ?, H ^ rd5 3S hr " has bec " * Ptoent. Its foundations have not vet been 

reached, though excavation has been earned down deep in the Sheet alongside it > This 

Sf^lls ^ 7 1 P " 3llCl WaJI ° f V£fy illferi ° r T' »*" « <— 

Block 2 is occupied by buildings and pavements of the Uts Period that prevent Weli-bnilt 
im, at present trom examining the walk and chambers of Intermediate and RarJv date bJhrool 

I It of e n ,wi t™, n ? ” uft Kc beIow / hem ' Thcte is *™”S th ™ °"C cumber 
l ! n ! ! m ^v reb1, U ’ hl , ch ,S CICC P tl0tlaII y well built arid is referable to the Inter- 

wide F^W it fl “ " l f h ™ m ( p >- XXVTII, b) t 8 ft, i in. Song N.-S. by 6 ft. 

„ . l , ' 4-? fl0<)r ‘ S JnrtCt: ° f prepared bricks, measuring by pit hv 

deno u T Ch Tf, ^ of . ,bc hncks, which are laid flatwise, are coated with a reddish 

deposit, the joints or the brickwork are so fine that they will hardly admit the hlade of 
a pocket knife. 

Along the SAW side of the bath there is a small channel, 8*5 inches wide bv fire inches 
helow the pavement which communicates through an aperture in the wall, 9 inches wide bv 
" ft * JO ln ' *6^ Wltb * dr:ufl The street to the we-iT And it is worthy of note that the 
corners ot the channel are careftdly rounded to permit of the water flowing away more easily 
The bases of the walls ore portion of the room are protetfed from water by a wainscoting 

V 11 r Sh L d hy bnCkS standlI1 g ° n ed S=. This bath , which is situated a little below 
the Jevd ot the surrounding rooms, was entered from above by a short fairway in its south¬ 
eastern corner, measuring t rt. 8 in, wide. Two treads Skill remain, each 8 inches high and 
71 inches wide,* s 

I be /ewainder of the block is in a very dilapidated condition owing to brick robbing— 
probably in the Knshan period. Fragments of pavements of the Late Period abound, though 
rhe walls that once &tood upon them have mostlv disappeared* 

«n ^JT*" “* - ,hC p"Tvv?l e ”’ “ mer -° f this “° Ck (0 ti= Object, found. 

J- ( } 9 °) illustrated in PI, LXXX 1 , 19, was found 8 feet below the surface of the 

ground. In the recess (2) outside the southern end of the western wall of the block the 
fleatite seal (SD 533, PJ. CXIV, 479) lay 5 feet below the surface. From the chamber (aj 
immediately enfl ot the recess there was unearthed a broken faience bracelet (Si) 4.27) which 
’* S ™ « 1 J - k CLI1 ' 3 , *l*> b PJ. CLVU, 48 ; it was found 4 feet below the surface. 

™ discovered in the centre of this block {4) except the jar-stand (SD 1001, 

J h L.AAXIII, 55 ) s which lay 9 teet below the surface of the ground. 

The three chambers in the north-weftere corner of Block 2 contained but little In 
the northern one (j) * gamesman (SD 892, PI. CLV, 18) was unearthed from a depth 

* Wc have rmc«£ this will down m far ei n j f«t. 

s Fhe tops of tiiese ivenge + jo feci below ittum end they pmjed ilwve ihe dihm ir the battdtn n f the itreei 
wane y feet. 

* The pivement of the bath i» T7 feet above d*tnm. The wafer ttum it dc «uded bv « ehule placed b ihe 

r " C ““ or ltl WeAcrn ™ ]l - and chute are or kte perbJ.. The poiitim 0 f thii bud* i* a Litle north Q f 

[He S,W. coritef ci iftc b[ocL 
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of J far. In the adjoining cbuobnr ,0 .hr- routh (6) ft™ «*f' *** 

FI. CLIIE. iq), made of pottery, lying at the same level. Seal V S t ' 
came from 6 feet below the surface in the badly destroyed southern room (0- 

[ he wrecked chamber (8) in the southeastern corner of the block produced the 
inr-Jnd (?) (SD «n in PI. I.XXX 1 II, J«, whinh V “ 1 ^P 111 ol 6 lect bclow 

e Zt 3 .-ro thn south of Block 1 is Block 3 - Bo. little h,c walling k left hcee and 
that is situated at a hich level, on its northern side. Brtek robbers have made eons.Jerabk 
depredations in the masonry in the interior of the block, leaving only plated patches here 
and there of the walling and pavements of the earlier levels. Most at the walls m this b ock 
rest on mud filling and the d£bm found lying in nd *b«* the walls ot *£ 

Period consift of rubble and broken bnck, In the southern portion of th block there 
a narrow lane, t ft. 0 in. wide, which though comparatively unimportant yet has its dram. 

In the long chamber (i) at the north of this block a seal (SD 818) was unearthed at a level 

of + feet below the surface of the ground (PL CX 1 I 1 , +14). , m . n ^ 

From Chamber 2 came the following objeas : Jar-itind (uD 83*. PL 1 ‘ ^ 

at the level of 7 feet below the surface; pottery heaters (SD 1291 and i-< 7 . 

PL LXXXIV, 9 and j 1), one from 18 feet and the other frtm I* f«t below the sur&« o 
the ground ; and kftly, the white hmeftone bead (SD 848) seen in PL CXLV, 50. fro 

* Thc^painted potfth er J (SD 1676) seen in PL XC, i*, came from e 7 feet below the surfece 
in Chamber 3. From Chamber 4 there came a barrel-shaped agate bead l>D H4&J toutlJ 
at the level of 7 feet below the surface. 

Black 4.—In Block 4 there is a considerable amount ot comparahvdy thin late walJmg, 
and until the pavements of these chambers are removed, it will be impossible to say what 

i C ^n the south-western corner of this block (Chamber 13) there is a neatly built well, 
- f t . g in. in diameter, whose top is 0*9 feet below datum level. The bricks with which it is 
lined measure ni by f i by i| inches, They are .if the usual kind instead of being wedge- 
shaped. This well, which has been excavated down to the present water-level, has doubtless 
been added to at successive dales, the topmosl bricks being of the Late Period. I he water- 
level has, of course, risen considerably since the well was built. In March, 1927. the water- 
level was 1 & ft. 6 in, below the present top of the well. 

In Chamber ([) of this block the fine pottery vessel (SD 104% PL LXXX. 2H) was 
unearthed at a level of 5 feet below the surface. In the long indefinite chamber (3) at the 
north of the block, the painted potsherd (SD 2686, PI. XCII, 2) was found at a level of b leet. 
Chamber 4 contained quite a number of antiquities : a long barrel-cylinder bead of pottery 1 
(SD 1B45, Pi. CX 1 .-V, 32; at 1 level of l t feet below the surface ; a .lazed Steatite brad 
(SD :6ig, PI* CXLV 1 , 7}, level 8 feet ; a painted potsherd (SD 229-, PL LXXXV III, 2), 
level <i feet ; a copper chisel (SD 1899, PL CX.L1I, 13}, level I I feet ; a fragment of a seal 
(SD 1839, PL CIV, 26), level 8 ft. gin. ; and another seal (SD 1930, PI. CVI, 84) from 
a level of 12 feet below the surface. 

From Chamber 5, south of the last, chamber mentioned, the fine vase (SD 1B 3 4, 
P). [.XXX, 43} was unearthed, and also a ftone bailiff a hall (?) (SD 2310, PL CXXXl, 4$)- 
Thr jar was 8 feet and the bull 7 feet below the surface of the ground. Outride this chamber 


1 The ievcis above ilniura the tap 3 of L:lc carriers of titfi b]ock 4re : 

f. i fed 1 SJL Owner, 1-6 f«t? S.W, Corner, 2 j feet. 


NX Carrier. $ S i«t; KW. Corn^ 
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?sn h . C k^ 6, p| J \Tvn th v le ^\ of S feet te\ov? the surface was found the small pasfr vase 
u J > i 823* 1 L CL\ I t, n) which was painted to imitate cornelian 

™ 2 ™ ber 7 ln th * ° f the stained the fine seal (SD 1553) illuftrated in 

r ire ri’ 1/9 W 1 !;™ tHe r °° m ® ncxt ro lt 0n thc **& was found a similar 
obfcrf (SD 173 r t PI, CVII], 161), but not m such good condition. The former was 6 feet 
and the miter to feet below the surface. 

. .4 Ch ™ bc [. I L I f the aouth^ern comer of the block came a broken copper knee- 

head (- D 2O07) which lay at a level of 4 feet below the surface ; this is described in 
Chapter XX[y + 

Lazily the inie resting collcftiun of pottery, iiluftrated in PL LXXXVI, Croup II] 

was found m Chambers 14 and 15 at a level of tt feet below the surface of the ground- 

On the south of Block 4 there is a slrcct whose southern wall (Block c) is entirely 
demolished. But along the street runs a beautifully conducted water channel, which is 
9 inches wide by li inches deep and covered all the way along with bricks laid fiat The 
date Of this channel is not certain, but it is so carefully built that it suggests Intermediate 
W ' Jr 1 t CrC nrC MVera ^ hilets that once communicated with houses in Block r on the routh, 
ot which, besides a bathroom, only isolated walls and pavements and one small Stairway now 
remains. This Afreet drain falls 2 75 feet in a distance of 60 feet, the eastern end being 
the lower, 1 s 

I-t-f m 1 the southern side ot this drain were recovered the following obi efts : Large conical 
stone (SD 1567, PI. t_ XXX, 29) from a depth of 1 1 fret below the surface ; the upper portion 
ol » faience veascl (SD , 70J , PI. Ct, 2), S feet below thesmfcce ; ,„d , piece ofshell inlay 
(bl^ tfti, PI. CL\ , ho) from a depth of 3 fret. 

Block Jn—The remains of a wdl-ajnftru&d bathroom (t) in this block deserves mention. 

Its floor, which is fi-i leet above darum, is ot bricks measuring 915 by 4*7 : by 2'o inches 
and is very solid, being no less than five courses thick, all of the bricks being bid flatwise! 

As in most of the bathrooms unearthed at Moheniodato, there is an edging of bricks around 
the walls to proteft them. The floor slopes towards the north, where there is a channel 
M inches wide and fij inches deep miming E.-W., which at one time was probably connected 
with the street drain described above. 

On the extern side of this bathroom at (3), a piece of inlay (SD 84-, PI, CLV, 6 %) was Object*, 
found at a level ot 1 fret below the surface. Further to the east and a little south of the small 
amstruftiens numbered (4), the jar-cover (SD 1918, PL LXXXH, 4+) and the narrow-based 
bowl (>D iG 4 Oij, PL LXXXI, 30) were found. The former was 4 ft. 9 in, and the latter 
2 feet below the surface of the ground. 

South-west of the bathroom at number J, a heavy-based vessel (SD 448, PL LX XXI 4 i> 
was unearthed from a level ot 4. fret below the surface, 

Juft south of the broken wall at the southern end of this block (6), a piece of shell inky 
(M) 2148, PL CLV, 56) lay at a depth of 4 fret from the surface of the ground. 

Block 6—On the south side of the street between Blocks 4 and $ and at its weftern end, H<ni« with 
there is a fairly well preserved house (Block S) of the L^tc Period, with walls refting on courtyard, 
oundaitions of the Intermediate Period T which is nearly complete. Four roams with thesr 
doorwnys remain. The southern portion of this house has disappeared or, as seems more 
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At Jt» wdlena end ]t is 7-5 feer above datum. 


1 1 he co ver of the channel At In cAifern end ii 47 feet above d^tum. 

-ind here There it an inlet horn u hmte in Block 4 ro the north, 

* The Ind* of thi* hlwk we: Top of N.E, Corner, 9*7 f«i Above Top of N.W r Comer, 5 1 feet 

above datum. Top of S,E. Comer, yt feet above datum. Top of S.W. Corner. o <4 fee; below dulum. 
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„„„ i The ftcos in the south-western corner probably 

likeI)*, there was an open courtyard here, i ne steps in ™ 5^ 

—I *» 0 D “* r ilta *!^ “ 

PI. CXXX, s 7 , U round« . depth rf 3 fee. Ulw the ««»**. , 1 )" 

surface in Chamber No. a came the long barrel-cylinder beati (- J 44 , ’ ’ roimhly 

Between House 6 and the bathroom, already described in Block 5. there is a ™ugm) 

«m 5T**5 the Ute Cried, rehid, run, .cuth-md* « £*£ 

bendin E towards the eaST Its channel, which slopes up considerably from the : n ■ 
hre^krin me, evening 7 1 md>« wide by 8 inches deep.' It.» covered 
of sliehttv varying sizes, evidently robbed from various parts ot the site. 

ft* region rowyrds .he south, the jdl. ^£Si£SESS 
Ijite Period gradually disappear owing to denudation- Much walling _ - ’. 

Period has been laid bare, but is somewhat indefinite owing to this ^ the 

A verv noticeable feature here is a well of moif irregular shape (PI. XXV 111, J). « ™ 

bottom it is practically round, but at the top* it is elliptical in shape owing to earth pres^r^ 
The wedge-shaped bricks of which the upper portion is made measure yl inches long b, 

inch? thick. One end of the bricks **£& “jS " irdim^y bricks 

The upper portion of the drain has also been roughly reared in pkces wuh ordmary b ^ 

measurS it by d by i\ inches. It is very unusual at Mohenjo-daro to find a well so bully 
built. From its 'level it should belong to the Intermediate Period, but its upper 
seems to be of Late date. The sizes of the bricks used in its construction help us but little 
with regard to its date, as in the Late Period the people of Mohenjo-daro were very toili o 
re-using material taken from the lower levels. The dimensions of the elliptical portion 
of the well is < by i feet, and the diameter of the lower portion is 5 tt. bin. 

faience spindle-whorl (SD 104O, PL CLVI 1 , 3 fi) ** found do. to 
the doorway on the outside of the western wall of Block 7, * a level of 4 test below the surt^. 
A little to the south-weif of this object the pottery cone (bD 516, PL CXXXIV, 13) 

unearthed from 1 depth of 4 below the surface. . . .. . 

Prom die weitern side of the curved wall (9) in the south-eastern portion ot the block, 
the interesting stone figure of a ram (SD ] 109) seen in PL C, % was unearthed from a depth 

^ Bltt i 8._Immediately to the caft and weit of this well (Blocks 7 and 8 respectively) 

there are thick walls of early date which mu£t be part of a building of importance, but 
without further excavation here, it would be idle to suggest what this might be, from 
their thickness these walls appear to correspond with the massive walling m the northern 
slope of Area L ; and with a view to tracing a connexion between the two sites, it » 
intended to explore the valley- between them later on. 


1 *i*k c mreamge height mbovc Jattim of its rosiMle portion k 8-<S fact* 

1 x 0. feet above d«taRi level a 

i Whcthts it» dltpdnl ibapt ii due it* earth^rewT* weraa AmbtfuL Another c21iptaa| well ka» *in cc been found 

in SD the ihape of which appeirs la hart; beta inientioiait—[E d.] 
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L AREA 



T HE area designated hy the letter "L" is situated to the south of the large group 
of buildings on the southern slope of the stops mound, from which it is separated 
by a distance of 92 teet (PL XXXII, d). 1 

fhe highest portion of the mound, which is 190 feet above mean seidcvel, is at its extreme Dewriptian *f 
south. I he southern and eastern slopes are wry steep. On the we& the declivity is slighter mound, 
and on the north quite gradual. There seems no doubt that the itopa mound and L mound 
were at one tunc linked together and that rains and denudation have now cut a vailev 
between them. 1 

To the es& of the L Area at its southern end a small but lofty mound, r6o feet above 
mean sea-level, which has not yet been cleared, appears to cover a thick wail of the Utc Indus 
enod borne limited digging in the intervening space has, however, failed to reveal anv 
late wailLn|r bridging the gap* 1 

To the west a very prominent ridge, which averages j feet above sea-level, runs south- Prominent 
westwards, Jor a considerable distance and then turns nearly due westward. What this mound ridge, 
conceals has not yet been disclosed. The northward extension of this ridge ultimately joins 
the Stupa mound. At about the middle of its length and to the weft of it is a prominent 
mound, t8c feet above sea-level, which undoubtedly contains buildings of the Late Period. 

This mound is separated from the ridge on m eastern side by a shallow depression. Except 
where the ndge adjoins this and the main L mound, its slopes on either side are very fteep. 

I began the excavation o( the L mound at its southern end in January, 1927, and thence Excavation 
worked northwards. The mound has not been entirely cleared, but enough has been done commenced, 
to show its nature. The ftone ^htues found in it imply that this area was an important one. 

As m all the other mounds at Mohenjo-daro, several diftinA periods have been traced Varimt. period* 
which belong to the Indus Valley civilization j and there b no doubt that vet other and earlier 
buildings lie beneath those that have already been wholly or partially cleared. The Late 
Period is only represented in the higheft part of the mound, and the building of this date 
are in a bad state of preservation j in most cases only the foundations of the walls and scattered 
fragments of pavement remain. As these have not yet been removed to examine what lies 
beneath* the plan at the mound necessarily appears somewhat complicated. 

In this plan (PI. XXX), the L mound is divided into sections denoted bv large letters. Partition of 
And these seffions arc divided into blocks which roughly coincide with groups of houses, pW 
numbered with large figures. Small Arabic numerals are used for the rooms, etc. Two 
sections will be found on PI. XXXI, 
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Owing partly to the mound having been vised as a brick quarry, and partly to the 
complicated nature of the buildings, the blocks are not so well defined as in other areas of 
Mohenjo-daro. ii is hoped that the resultant confusion of periods will be remedied in the 
course of further ratavatians* 

Ikfore beginning the detailed description of the buildings, it should be mentioned that 
the levels throughout are referred to a datum point situated in Section C p liiock 5^ Room 9 » 
in the extreme north-easdem portion of the plan. This datum* which stands 1 ^ 1 feet above 
mean sea-level s is one of the points used by Mr. Francis in making his general survey of the 
whole of the Mohenjo-dim site. 


SEcrroN A 

Beginning at the south of the area (PL XXXII* i), we start with Section A, which has 
been divided up into three blocks* Nos. 6, 7, and 8. 

BheJt 6 is small It is bounded on the west by a well-built wall of the Intermediate 
Period which* iris probable, was added to later, though there is nothing actually left to prove 
it* Its foundations, which are a considerable depth below the ground, have not yet been 
cleared. In die Lite Period this wall was made use of in the construction of a series of 
small chambers* No*. u+* 115, and fiti, whose purpose it is impossible to determine 
CPI. XXXIII, it). These rooms are very roughly built ; indeed, so badly that they muA be 
placed near the end of the Late Period. The average thickness of the walls is % ft, 3 m + an ^ 
their mean height is 2 ft. 7 in. 1 For some reason or other* the earlier weitern wall of these 
chambers! which is 1 ft. 10 in. broad* was considerably thickened at its northern end by the 
addition of f ft 4 In, of masonry. 

There is no sign of any of these rooms having been paved* and it must be concluded that 
they had earthen floors* though we found no definite traces cf them. The filling inside the 
chaanbcrs contained jare s cones* model animals, and one sling-bat!, all of pottery. In Room 
1 16 were found the stone object (L 1 16) illustrated in PL CLV, t y, and the well-made pottery 
bracelet (L 271) shown in PI. CXXXIV, 7. From Chamber 114 came the pottery figure of 
the rhinoceros (L 1108) illuifraied in PI* XCVll* 10* and the decorated carnelian bead shown 
m PI. CXLVL 44, 

Bhtk 7 is of large size and quite well defined. It is bounded on the eait by a wall of the 
Intermediate Period and another wall of the Late Period, end to end, in cxa£t alignment. 
That the southern and late portion is a copy of the earlier section of the wall is shown by the 
shallow buttress—an unusual feature of the walling of any period at Mohenjanbro. The 
foundations of the later masonry are 5 ft. 2 in. above those of the earlier wall and the average 
height of the two walls is 6 ft + 3 in. above the foundations of the earlier wall, 5 

It will be noticed that Block 7 is more or less compact* though a great deal of 
the Intermediate wiling is concealed beneath additions of later date, which make the 
block very complex, No definite indications have yet been found of its original entrance, 
though the probability is that it was at the south through 117. The sections marked 112 
and 117 (PI- XXX H * in reality form one continuous space* which is separated from the 
remainder ot the block by a long wall ot the Late Period running N.—S* This space must 
have been empty ground, for there is a great difference between the levels of its eastern and 


* The foupcUtsqJU are 6*9 rbcl be^QW djTum, 


1 The biwe of thk vsm\ U fe«£ belmv datum. 
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Western walls, 1 In feft, the base of the latter is very little below the present top of the former 
wall. The block of masonry of the Intermediate Period, a little to the north of i j 7, seems to 
have carried a flight ot steps leading tip from the lower level on the east. The top of this block 
has been much denuded, and there are now no traces of anything except a rough incline, 1 n 
region ti2 were found two vessels (1,. 8j and L Bfi) illustrated in PI. LXXXVI, Croup I. 

These were lying, the smaller inside the other, immediately south of the Steps. 

In 117, which can hardly be described as a room, a ball of limestone (I., j 39) was Find*, 
tonnd ; it is inches in diameter and roughly chipped into shape, and resembles the ballisla 
balls of baked pottery and stout that are so common in all periods in early Mesopotamia, 

Two small pottery balls resembling sling-balls were also found here, as well as a small 
amount oi pottery and a large number of pottery cones of all types. All these objects lay 
bdow the base of the late wall on the west. 

J he western portion of Block 7 is on fairly flat ground. Chamber 118 is bounded on Enclosure wall, 
the south by the exceptionally thick Intermediate wall, 6 feet broad, that also bounds the 
adjoining Block ft. This wall is remarkably well built ; its size suggests that it was once an 
enclosure wall. The eastern end is well preserved, but the middle portion is very 
dilapidated and overlaid by later constructions. The remains of paving of the Late Period 11 
show that Room 118 was at one time used as an ablution chamber. Beneath this pavement 
there is an elaborate system of water-channels of the same period. The waste water was 
allowed to run through an aperture in the western wall, measuring 5 inches high by 6 inches 
broad, which communicated with a drain outside (PI. XXXVI 11 , e). The bricks forming the 
pavement of the bath in Chamber 1 r8 arc well made and measure 8 by 5 by s| inches. Two Pottery and 
large, rather badly preserved [joticry jars, with parts of their upper portions missing, were other object!, 
found in this chamber, one dose to the northern wall, the other lying against the southern 
wall, A portion of the pavement had been removed to accommodate each of these jars. 

Both were coated with a thick red slip and decorated with broad black lines, and it seems 
probable f hat they were water-jars tor use in connection with the bath. One of these jars 
(L £40) is illustrated in PI. I.XXXIV, 25. Other articles round here comprised pottery cones 
(L 9$ and L 2n) of similar types tn Nos. l i and 13 in PL C XXXIV, a pottery model of a 
dog (?) (I, 64), and a number ot day balls rather roughly baked (I. 179). All these obtests 
undoubtedly belong to the Late Period, 

Ihe three adjoining rooms to the north, numbered 1 19, 120, and 122, are quite small Ablution place, 
compartments. No. 122 has a well-built ablution place at its northern end, the floor of which 
is built ot bricks measuring 10 by 4 by £jr inches. The northern, eastern, and western sides of 
the bath were edged with bricks projecting from 3 to 5 inches from the floor (PL XXXIV, b). 

The southern side of the room has been badly destroyed, but there arc traces near the 
Western wall of cither a second ablution place or a continuation of the first. 1 There is an 
aperture, j 1 inches high by 7 1 inches wide, at the southern end of the western wall to carry off 
the water from the bath (PL XXXVIII, r). The drains from both this chamber and No. 1 1 8 
communicated with a well-built street drain outside, in which the flow was to the north. 

The walls of Chamber 122, which measures 15 ft. 9 in. Jong by 7 ft. 4 in. wide, are of the 
Intermediate Period, with indications here and there that they had been added to in the I .ate 
Period. A jar-cover (L 30) and a bracelet (L 42) made of pottery were found in this 


1 l lie base of the Lute will to the writ it 04 f«; belo w datum, w he rear die fcjjr of the lAteraidiilc will 10 the 
«bl n b‘fj feet below dal urn. 

4 yl feel above datum. 


* The pivnneam of both *rr j-S led above datum. 
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chamber* and also a small door-socket (L 19) of Ivl rd. black itonc which was found m the 
N.W* corner. 

Chamber no is bounded by a wall of Intermediate date on the north :md weft, whose 
foundations go down to a considerable depth. On the caft and souths however, the walls 
belong to the I-ate Period, 1 Tht southem wall of this chamber is only 1 ft, 4 in. thick, and is 
merely a partition wall dividing it from No. 119, A fragment of Intermediate wall at the 
western end of Chamber 120 b covered over with paving it about the same level as that of 
Chamber 12a. The average dimensions of Chamber 120 are 7 ft, 9 in, N + -S, by 
7 ft. 6 in, E.-W, Nothing of importance was found here. 

Chamber 1 19 is of little interest. The remains of a pavement of the Intermediate 
Period on its southern side art- a little below the level of the pavement in Chamber 122. 

The large court, No. 121, which can be seen partially cleared in PL XXX1V\ & r measures 
23 ft, 9 in- E-—W. by 2; ft. \o in- K-S. Owing to its considerable size 1 it is 
unlikely that it was ever roofed over. The greater part of its earlier pavement has been 
removed by brick-robbers, but small portions appear here and there* 4 Alongside the western 
end of the southern wall, which belongs to the Intermediate Period,, the remains of a later 
pavement, 4 inches thick, stand 1 j ft- above the earlier pavement. To the easf of this there 
is a solid mass of brickwork of indefinite shape* 

The northern wall or this court has sunk badly in places. It now stands 6 inches hteh 
at the caitern end and I ft. 6 in. high at the western 4 It is uncertain whether or not 
a doorway in this Late wall once Jed into Chamber ill * there are slight indications of 
what might have been its eastern jamb. If this was so, the sill of the doorway would have 
been 1+2 feet above datum. Against the western wall (Intermediate Period) of this court 
a fragment of pavement* some 3 to 4 inches thick, is laid at the same level as the pavement to 
the south of it* 

But few objefts of interest were found in this court ; pottery cones and sherds were 
common and there were a lew flint flakes. The most unusual object was a cone made of shell 
(L 76), of which only one example wa* found in the whole of this area (PL CXXXIV* 9}* 
Model animal5 made in pottery were fairly numerous, hut they were Invariably broken. 

The curious pottery figurine (L 78) seen in PI* XCV T 14, also came from here’. AH the 

objects found were alcove the level of the earlier pavement and belong to the Late Period* 

Chamber lit measures 14 feet E--W. by 9 ft* 10 in* N.-S., and its wails, 
which average I ft. 3 in, high, are all of the Late Period. Moreover, they all have a footing 
on the inside, which roughly marks the level of the original brick paring. 1 As mentioned 
above, the entrance to this chamber was possibly from the south. A pottery ball, a jar, and 
a pottery ring were the only objects found in this room. 

Chamber 100 is very large, measuring 4* ft. ro in. E.-W. by 14 ft. 9 in* N.-S* 

It is entered in its south-western comer by a doorway 4 ft 8 in. wide, which was possibly 

not quite so wide originally as represented nt 1 the plan, since its southern jamb is by no means 
well defined. 


At the weitem cud of this apartment h a long waif 3 feet wide, of the Intermediate 
Period, running L.-U, Its average height lS a feet, and it was formerly concealed and 
incorporated tn a 9^ inches thick pavement of the Intermediate Period, which is now destroyed. 3 
This stretch ot early walling is linked to the southern wall of the chamber by a fragment of 
paving of the Late Period, which is 6 inches thick and 4 ft. 3 in. above the level of the 
1 Tlieir buses «i* 1-4 J'«t above datum md the) average f cet m height. 

* These portion# -eersgs r-6 fert above tUrctm * It, bale «t the extern end is 1-4 fcrt aWB datum 

* Thi* rating » a*4 C«t dAixm. ‘ The nirWefthiapevemern was } kvel. 
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destroyed Intermediate Period pavement, showing clearly that the chamber was occupied 
ac two distinct periods. 

The walls of this chamber stand a considerable height, and it seems that the northern Interatdkt* 
and eafiera sides and part of the wall on the west were added to in the Late Period, walth**. 
Additions such as these, however, are usually very difficult to deteft, nnd in the absence of 
absolute evidence we mu£t regard these walk as belonging to the earlier period from the fact 
that their foundations go considerably bdow the foundations of the wall of the Late Period 
on the south of the chamber* 

A tew small objects were found in this room including some beads, sheik* pottery balk* two Important find, 
day jar covers, and the pottery- figure (L 4 ) seen in IT XCV, 4 . There was, however, one 
important find, the limestone head (L 127) shown in PL XCtX, 1-3, which lay near 
the middle ot the chamber at a level oi 1 fc r ft. below datum. The position of the head ’was, 
therefore, between the two pavements found in this room ; but as the upper pavement like 
the one below it had been almost entirely removed, it is possible that the head may once 
have lain on the upper pavement and that it was thrown aside when the pavement was 
removed tor its brick, 

BI$d 8. — Block 8 is se parated from Block 7 by a wall of the Intermediate Period, averaging 
2 It. 6 in. thick* a portion of which is overlaid at its northern end by later walling. Its 
foundations have not yet been cleared, and their exact level is in consequence unknown, 

I hratigh denudation and the later additions this wait varies considerably in height* 1 * The extra 
height of the southern portion of this wall suggests that it was added to in the Late Period. 

1 here is, however, no evidence ot this, but it is quite possible That the work was so carefully 
done as to leave no trace. 3 

It seems that there was once a narrow lane on the welt of this wall, of which but little Ljum. 
now remains. The principal feature here is a drain of the Intermediate Period, running 
N.—S-, and measuring inches wide with an average of t; inches deep. It slopes towards 
the north, the decline being 1 ft. i| in. in about 48 feet. 3 It k constructed of bricks usually 
laid as headers and is covered in places by bricks kid flatwise across it (PI. XXXVIII, c). 

Immediately south of the portion of the street marked 113, there is an old doorway, Doorway, 

4 ft. 6 in* wide, set in the Intermediate wall to the eafh This was subsequently 
blocked up very roughly, especially on the western side of the wall ; on the eastern side it 
is partly hidden by the constructions in Chamber tt 8, The southern iamb of this doorway 
is part of the very thick Intermediate wall to the south of it. 

1 he buildings to the west of the drain already described are of a very complex nature, 
owing to the presence of badly weathered walk and pavements of the Late Period which we 
have not thought it desirable to remove as yet. At the south there appears to have been 
another small lane running E.—W. immediately alongside the great southern wall. The 
remains of the drain in this direct slope to the west. Its extern end doubtless once 
communicated with the long N.-S. drain in the lane first mentioned. 

Chamber I2y is of the Late Period, and its well-paved floor suggests that it was once Bathrooms, 
a bathroom. The pavement is of bricky, measuring 11 by 5 by inches, and slopes slightly 
towards its north-eastern corner. 4 There are the remains of an edging of brick around the 
bath, standing 3 inches above the level of the pavement. This bath over ties earlier 

1 Ai tbc south in summit ij J-t fieot find *c The flunk j j l feci above datum. 

* The dzei of the bricta do oo£ bdp ot, *-> tky were probably nkn from Lower ‘mil. 

? At its louchmr end ihc hue of diii drain u *-j fret abov e d*$ utn. 

4 This corner ±i v feet above datum. 
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conilruilions which, owing to its presence we have not been able to examine properly, but 
enough has been cleared to show a wall beneath the bath running X.—S,, parallel with 
the wall which bounds Block 7 on the west. 1 Its foundations have tint yet been reached, but 
its western face shows a distinct batter and there are also traces of a footing on this side. In 
its vicinity the very fine steatite model of a mastiff (L, 590) seen in PL XCVI t 17, was found 
a little below the level of the top of this western wall in the region marked 128, at 3 ft. below 
the surface of the ground.* 

Partially OV«rlying the northern end of this same wall is another bath in Chamber 126. 
The floor is of bricks measuring 10 by 4$ by 2 inches, and, as these are of unusually small size, 
it is probable that they were especially made for paving purposes, The two sides of the bath, 
which alone are preserved, have an edging of brick projecting 3 inches above the pavement, 
each brick being bid as a Slretcher, The floor slopes towards the south-eastern corner,* To 
the south ot this bath, which belongs to the Late Period, there are the remains of a drain, 
two bricks deep, and with sides the width of a brick in thickness. To the north, the remains 
ot uailing of the Ijte Period overlie a cross-wall of an earlier period that bounds 
Chamber 126 on the north. A fragment of pavement on the eastern side of this chamber 
belongs, like the bath to the west of it, to the Late Period, and is a foot in thickness, 1 A 
faience bead (L 33) similar to No. 36 in PI. CXLV and a small pottery jar (L 68) were the 
only things of interest found in this dumber. 

The northern portion 01 the block is, like the southern part, complicated by later walls 
and pavements which wc have not yet removed. Them is little of interest here save yet 
another bath in Chamber 1 1 o and the structures around it. This bath is paved with bricks 
1 1 by 5'i by ij inches in size, and on its eastern and southern sides an edging of brick stands 
2i inches above the level of its floor, which slopes towards the 5 ,W. corner.* 

Chamber 1051, to the weft of the bath, is also of the Late Period, and has a few scanty 
remains ot paving. Chamber to!) to the north ot this room also shows evidence of having once 
been paved. The walls of these three rooms are very thin ■ they average 2 feet high,* and ns 
their bases are at a level considerably above the level of the bath, they must, in consequence, 
be later additions. 

Chambers tot and 103 are enclosed by walls that all belong to the Late Period. No 
doorways are now visible, and only the foundations of the chambers remain. There is a small 
paich ot pavement in the north-eastern corner of Chamber 103, which is some 4 inches thick,* 
and down the centre ot' the room from N.-S. are the remains of a wall of the 
Intermediate Period, whose present top is practically at the same level as the pavement. 

In Chamber 104 there were found three seals (Nos'304,341, and 382ofthc seals illustrated) 
the fine copper axe (L 383) ill nitrated in PL C XXXIX, 5, and a razor (L 238), also of copper' 
which is shown in PL CX XXVI I, 3, Of especial interest is an ivory plaque (L 375), which is 
shown in PL CXXX 1 I, to, and which is carved on one side, in relief, with the figure of a 
man holding a bow.* I^itiy a lead cone (L 418), thought to be a weight, was recovered from 
this chamber. From their levels all these articles can be dated to the Ijt* Period. 

In Chamber 103 was found the little polychrome jar-sland (I. 245) seen in PL CLV 1 I 6 
Close to this was an interesting clay model of a pig (L 6m), which is illustrated in PL XCVi, 22* 

* About i-j feet draw <biom. 

In top lim !■] feet above datum. 

' Tic iUTfitc of tbit if 1 -6 feet ibtwt datum. 


1 The C&p of ihh vraJl Averages if* height 3-1 feel above elalcim* 

* Thii Comer i\ 3*1 feel above iinttim. 

1 Hcfc it ii J'i feet fllmVe iiaFnru . 

* Their hajd are At a mean level of I ■ l feel above liitiiin. 

* Dtoneiibni in Chapter XXVHJ. 
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Section R 

Owing to denudation this seftjpn now lies at a considerably lower level than Seftion A, ti* fc wjdJ 
with the result that little walling of the I—arc Period now remains, except on the south and 
west, where the unusual heaviness of the masonry has prevented much erosion. The very 
Lhick wall to the south-weft of the seftion is especially noticeable. It is very badly built, 
despite its thickness ol 7 ieef, At its weftern end it stanch 2 feet high, and at the eastern end 
it is a foot higher, 1 This wall appears to belong to the Intermediate Period, but, on the other 
hand, the roughness of the masonry suggests rhar it is of later date. It is possible that when 
it was con strutted there was a considerable dip in the ground here, which would have 
become accentuated as rime went on. 

Bled 9>—The moil interesting part of this section is its eastern side. Here the space partition walls, 
between two well-preserved walls of the I ntermediate Period is converted by partition walls of 
the I -ate Period into a series of small chambers. Nos. 93, g+, 95, 96, and 97, which were entered 
from the open space (91) to the wed of them. In this space was found the pottery bull (1.350) 
seen In PL XCVH, 17. A number of beads were also found here, some of which are 
worthy of notice : as, for inilance, Nos. 43, 45, and 49 in PI. CXLV, The jar-stand 
pi if lured in PL LXXXIII, jS, was also recovered from here, but no other pottery. 

The top of the western wall of Rooms 94-- has been badly robbed of bricks ; it is B r ; c ^ ro ),bm.i. 
uniform in height throughout its length. Its foundations have not yet been reached. The 
lowering of this wall must have taken place before the additions were made to the east of it; 
these chambers could not have been entered from any other direction, for the wall of 
similar date on the ea£i is considerably higher and is, moreover, overlaid with later walling. 

Some idea of the original height of the western wall is afforded by a block of masonry tint was 
left landing at its southern end. 3 

In Room 97 were two very badly broken storage jars, which it was impossible to Storage jar*, 
reconstruct, while n quantity of charcoal mixed with broken brick and other rubbish was 
found in the filling of the room—a very unusual feature* On the southern side of this room 
there is some rather indefinite masonry of the Late Period* a portion of which re?ft$ on 
Intermediate wall in ^ 

The partition wall on the northern side of this chamber is unusually thick (3 ft, 3 in.) 
for a wall of ihis description* It Farids 2 ft* 6 in. high. The few articles found in this room 
include pottery cones and broken animals of baked day, but nothing of importance, 

Koom 96* which is not entirely regular and measures to ft. 6 in. by a little over 5 feet 
wide* is bounded on the north by a thin wall. Fragments of the original brick flooring still Niche, 
remain/ and there IS a welhzui niche, measuring 2 ft, 9 in* wide by *8 inches deep* in its 
western wall. A pottery cone (L 332) and two model animals in baked day £L 327 and 328) 
were found near the pavement level of this room. 'The first animal is illustrated in 

PL xcm, 20 * 

The dimensions of Room 95 ate fi feet N.-S. by 10 ft. 6 iru E -W. In its thin 
northern wall there was once a doorway * 3 feet wide, which was subsequently dosed and 
£till remains blocked up. No objects whatever were found in this room. 

Room 94, which measures 10 ft. 9 in. by ft feet, is bounded on the north by a cross-wall 


1 Iti base ii 01 feet bclcw daman, 

3 Thit floor level i» 6 feet betaw datum. 


1 The tap of thi* b Q'i feet beJapr dimm. 
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dating ffom the Intermediate Period, which joins and is part of the walls on the tjorth and 
south of the chamber. Along part of the e^em wall there is a ledge at the level of 6 t tcet 
below datum. This ledge » continued along the eatfem side at Room 91, and one *mpe &3 
that it ts the result of building a brer wall upon an earlier one ; but there is no direct 
evidence, though every probability, of this having been done. Room 94 w» tormerly paved 
with burnt brick in one layer inches thick, 1 A fine seal (L 323), piftttrcd in iSov 2,2 7 , * 3 «N 
.md U 6 in Pis. CIX and CXI, was found at pavement level in this chamber and definitely 
belongs to the Late Period. At the same level as this seal a jar-cover (L 330) was found, 

and a shdl bead (L 348). - M j 

The entrances to all these chambers, with the possible exception ot No. 97, could 
as explained before, only have been on the weft and over the Intermediate .vail 
(PI XXXVU a) As the top of this wall is T ft. 6 in. higher than ibe level of the pavement 
in Chamber 94 and presumably in the other chambers, there was a considerable drop into 
all of them This, however, is quite a common feature in the poorer houses ot the Last at 
the present dav. On the other hand, it is possible that these rooms were used as cells to form 
the foundations of an artificial platform ; but, if this were so, it n difficult to account for the 
paving and the blocked-up doorway on the southern side ot Chamber 94. 

Chamber 93 was apparently subdivided in the Late Period by* a wall o! seemingly most 
unnecessary thickness. There are indications, however, that the northern part of this wall 
and the adjacent mass of masonry were once a stairway, [he arrangement of the lower 
courses of bricks ftrongiy suggests a stairway, though no definite treads remain. These 
larer constructions are weathered down to the same level as the wall against which they lie. 

Room 93 appears originally to have been entered, from the south, where there is Still 
a door-sill, 3 feet wide.* this doorway was afterwards blocked up. There was possibly 
another entrance in the western w ill 3 ; but it seems to have been blocked up soon after, or 
at the time of building, Moreover, it was extremely narrow, being only 2 foot wide. 
A jai-lid (L 400}, a toy bull of pottery (L 37^ and a shell cone (L 395) were found in this 
room with other odds and ends. 


It appears unlikely shat 9: was a chamlier ; more probably it was a large recess on the 
northern side of a big courtyard, whose walls, like those of Chamber 93, are of the 
Intermediate Period.* A considerable number of objects were found in the dfbris 
overlying this recess, including a seal (L 316) illustrated in PI. CX, 272, pottery cones 
(L 311 and L 3 to), a clay pellet (l. 309), two broken day models of bulls (L 306 and 
L 307), jar-cover (L 312), several pottery jars (L 366) of the type illustrated in PI. LXXX, 47, 
and a plain pottery saucer (L 320), 

West of 92, to the little cell B8, a lead net-sinker (?) (L 394) was found lying on the top 
of a vail of the Intermediate Period. This is pictured in PI, CXXXIIT, 21, and is described 
in Chapter XXIV. The walls around this cell belong mainly to the Intermediate Period, 
but are topped in places with remains of the Late Period. 

Black to.—Near the centre of Section, R (89) there is a large mass of Intermediate 
walling, which was probably once connected with the walls around Chambers 92—7. The 
southern face of this walling is in a very bad condition, so that it is impossible to ascertain its 
original thickness, which must have been considerable ; it now averages 6 feet in width. Its 


1 The hj ffact of 1H1 pavement h 6-9 fee! beiow datum* Lc. ikut due level hj ihe buz of the thin 

iftuthcni wall- 

¥ At $. lrt'el 4"J fa* below datum* a lu- iili u j -9 feel bdow datum- 

* Tlwy rcicfci to m average lerel of yi feet below datum. 
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foundations have not yet been cleared* Two thin walls averaging 2 ft. G in. high, which 
appear to have been built in the Late Period, project from its northern side. 1 

To the north ol this mass of masonry there are three solid blocks of brickwork, of which 
the middle and largest is built in two sections. Of these also the foundations have vet to be 
cleared. 

Very little of value was found in the ground around and in the vicinity of 89. Children Finch, 
seem to have played there, for no less than three pottery balls were unearthed (L 464, 

L 541, and L 512), and also a pottery animal (L 490). Four iunJe shells (L 393 and L 4 to) 
were probably throw-outs from a sheII-worker's shop. Four jars (L 443, L 475, L 511, and 
L 540) were all the ssune shape as No. 46 in Pi. LXXX, a type which was exceptionally 
common in the Ljite Period. One of the curious cover-like objects (L 493), of which we 
do not as yet know the use, and of which some are illustrated in PL CXLVIl, Nos. 30-6, 
was found in the enclosure 89. This was made of a hard black stone, and most closely 
resembles No. 35 in the plate. 

Block 1 1.— On the west of the open space (90) is n block of masonry of the Late Period, 
on which is a stretch of pavement that averages 1 j inches in thickness* A wall, 4 feet high, 
lies across this pavement at the east with its base resting on the pavement. Some distance to 
the ea&, again, there is yet another considerable stretch of pavement, 14 inches thick, 1 
which also belongs to the Ijtc Period. 

The presence of these walls and pavements, all in a sadly mutilated State, suggests Mud-filling, 
that this portion of Block B was at one time covered with buildings, and it is probable that in 
ancient times, as well as in the Kush an period, this portion of L Area served as a quarry for 
bricks. A great deal of mud-filling was found in the vicinity, and upon it some of the later 
pavements rest. A broken seal (I. 35 1), pictured in PL CX, 307, might have been dropped 
by one of the brick-robbers. It was found dose to Block % and lay juit beneath the surface 
oi the ground. Other objects found in the vicinity of 90 are ; pottery balls (L 31B, L 32.4, and 
L 357 )i two model pottery figures of cattle, very much mutilated (L 342 and L. 362), and 
a pottery cone of the type illustrated in PL CXXXIV, 11 and 12, 


Section C 

Section C, which is separated from Section B by a street running E.-W., is divided 
into two blocks (Nos. 4 and 5), and is the most interesting part of L Area. This portion of 
the mound is fairly level with the result that comparatively little denudation has taken place 
and the doorways of the various chambers are more or less in tail. Fortunately, but little 
remains oi the buildings of the latter end of the Late Period, if, indeed, any covered this 
sedition. We have, therefore, been able to examine the structures of the Intermediate Period 
and the earlier part of the Late Period more fully than would have been possible if they 
had been cum tie red with later material. 

Black 4.—Block 4, as may be seen in the plan, presents very unusual features. For 
convenience sake its southern portion will be described first (PL XXXIII, 5 ). 

Court 8a is bounded on three sides by a wall of the Intermediate Period. There was Court, 
probably once a wall to the east also, but no trace of it remains and one can only conclude 
that it has been washed down the side of the mound, which is fairly Sleep at this point. 


1 Their banes Mr t-o feet below ditiim. 
1 0*8 fcr below datum. 
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The slope of the mound is now close to the eastern side of the large well in rhe space marked 
85. This court averages 58 feet wide N.-S., and its southern wall, which is fairly 
well preserved, now stands at an average height oi 4 ft. 6 in. above the level to which we have 
cleared. Its foundations have not yet been reached. In the northern part of this court a 
seal (I, "42) was found, which is illustrated in PI. OX, 234, Ihis probably belongs to the 
latte Period ; it lay beneath a massive burnt brick-filling that nearly filled up this court. 

In the remains of a chamber (85) there is a well, 7 h- 5 hi* in diameter, lined with a 
single thickness of wedge-shaped bricks, measuring 11$ by by 3J to 4I inches. This has 
not yet been cleared out. It is seen in PI, XXXII, c. 1 

To the east of this structure .are the remains of indefinite walling, which may belong 
to the Intermediate Period. These average 17 inches high and their bases feet below 
datum. To the weft of the well is a cross-wall of Intermediate date, l feet thick and 
2 ft. 3 in. high. Farther to the wc 3 l, again, there is a mass of masonry (84) ol the Late 

Period, some 3 ft. 4 in. high (PI. XXXVIII, e). Tills is part of a massive brick-filling that was 

found to extend throughout the court and which we had partially 1 to remove in order to 
examine the walls. The exait objeft of this brick-filling is difficult to determine unless it was 
provided to form an exceptionally firm foundation for a building above it that has quite 
disappeared. The bricks of this filling were well laid with mud-mortar, their axes running 
E-— W., and the higheft part reached the top of the Intermediate Period wall to the west, whereas 
it gradually petered out to the east, together with the walls that enclosed it on either side. 

In Chamber 83 there arc remains of paving of the I .ate Period, : with a thin 

wall j 9 inches high resting on it to the east. Before being cleared, these ilruCrturea were 

entirely covered by the filling described above. In the Court 82 were found a piece of crystal 
(I. 441 and a bead (I 453). Chamber 84 yielded two beads (L 662 and L 663), the first of 
which is illustrated in PI. CXLVI, 2, and a fragment of a ftestite sea] (L 66t) pictured in 
1 * 1 . CX, 264. The paucity of objefb in this courtyard was remarkable ; those that were 
found probably belong to the Late Period, as much dfibris itid remains concealing rhe 
Intermediate sirufttires beneath. 

I he northern portion of Block 4 (PL XXXVI, <j) was originally a large hall of the 
Intermediate Period which appears to have been entirely covered in, the roof being sup]rot 1 ted 
by twenty’ rectangular piers averaging j feet by 3 ft. 4 'in. in thickness. Owing to alterations 
which were made later, not all these piers can now be traced, but wc have undoubted 
evidence that originally there were five piers in each row ; two rows on the western side of 
the hall arc intact. The two eastern rows are not so well preserved, but traces of two piers 
itill rern^m m the rrjw on the extreme eusl, which are slightly thinner in the E,-W + 
direchon ; Le. 3 fee* thick instead oi 3 ft. 6 in. The distances between the piera in the same 
row average 9 tr - in., the variation never exceeding 3 inches. This remarkable accuracy 
was not observ ed in the spacing of the tows : for the three western aisles varv in width from 
t 4 rt. : in. to 1 5 reet, whereas the two easternmost rows arc 13 ft. 6 in. apart. This lay-out 
is. on the whole very satisfactory, and argues great proficiency on the part of the muons 

T k W e ? ** Hld T 0 J rtar ™ USCJ b columns, as elsewhere in the 

building. 1 he bmks were laid m alternate headers and stretchers, closers being used to break 

the perpend, where required. I hc masonry, however, docs not show the some skill as the 

1 hC ^4^ bt!tWCCn thc bncki Wr ?'“g considerably (PL XXXVIII, J). The sizes of 
the bncks used were :-tl by 2*5 by jj inches * 11*25 by V%i by 5-5 inches ; .0*75 by 
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2*5 by 5 4 inches. l he bricks used in the later partitions measure 10 by % mm j c by § inches 
and I J by 2'5 by 5^5 inches. 

Each row ot piers rests on a looting, or continuous foundation wail, running 
N s — S,, vhich averages 1 ft* 7 in, high ;ind projects 6 inches beyond the taftern and 
western laces ol the piers (PL XXX V l, rj. 1 I Kc tooting has only been examined beneath the 
northernmost piers* tor to lay the foundations bare as far as the southern end of the hall would 
necessitate destroying the pavements between the piers* to be described Later, 

These foundation wails are very roughly built* each course projecting slightly beyond 
the course below- ; and the courses themselves are irregular and undulate considerably, owing 
to the fa ft that the ground was not properly levelled before they were laid. Their number 
also varies with the inequalities of the ground. 

The be£t preserved piers are those on the weftern side of the hall. Owing to 
weathering, the remains of the piers become shorter and shorter, the farther they are to the 
caft p until the tops of rhe two surviving columns in the eafternmoft row have almaft 
disappeared. 

During the Late Period this pillared hall was partitioned off in places by building walls 
between the piers (PI, XXXVI 11 , cf) r The columns to the eaft of the aisle marked 24 were 
Jinked together by two facing walls* each one brick (i.e. 11 inches) thick, the space between 
which was filled up with broken brick and general dfbris ; and the eastern of these two wall- 
faces was buttressed to strengthen it. Though the outer surface* arc good, the inner surface 
of each wall -face is very rough* No mortar was used to bind the filling. The hall was also 
partitioned at the south by a wall of the Late Period* 2 feet wide* with a doorway 3 ft* ; iru 
wide at the eastern end* The eastern jamb ot this doorway was rebated* presumably to take 
a wooden door. The sill k well preserved and rhe western jamb is 13 inches high** 

At the same time ilrips of pavement, arranged in a peculiar way not found elsewhere 
at Mohenjo-ndaro, were bid down between the columns* 

In rhe northern portion ot the western side of the hall (25)* there are two strips between 
the wall and the first row of piers. The strip against the wall is only 1 ft* 11J in, wide, and 
rhe j^aralld strip is 2 ft* soj in. w r idc. In both* the paving is especially well preserved at 
the southern end, where there is a cross pavement on which is the ivall that here partitions the 
original hall. Each ilrip of pavement is neatly bordered with bricks s cl on edgc p as in the 
ablution places of this and other parts of Muhcnjo-daro* I hese bricks ftand 5! inches above 
the pavement, 

There are similar ftrips of pavement in the next two aisles (24 and 23) (PL XXXV, r), 
and Ihe eastern 1110ft pavement of all is 3 ft. in* wide. These ft rips are also candidly 
bordered with bricks set on edge (PL XXXIV, <t). 

In each aisle there is a strip of unpaved ground made of loose debris between the 
pavements, the meaning of which it is difficult to fathom (PL XXXV, *.). These impaved strips 
average 3 ft* 6 in, in width, and have a roughly built edging of bricks placed a$ headers, which 
rmiy have been provided to prevent the bricks at the edges of the pavements from collapsing 
into the impaved portions. It has been suggested that these spaces between the pavements 
were at one time raised and used as benches of some sort. If this w as so, it is surprising that 
some trace of diem has not been left, for though a great deal o i destruction has taken place in 
this hall, bur little attempt has been made to remove the paved walks, which would surely 
have suffered abo with rhe removal of the supposed benches* 3 Moreover, ihe edges of the 
pavements are more or less intact. 

* The fQpGlike fcKjongaveragei 14*1 fleet bcJuwdatu m. 1 Tbe level ot thb diJ i* S'l l«t be]™ datum. 
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The bricks used for these strips of pavement measure 10 by 5 by 2J inches. They are 
exceedingly well made, and appear to have been cut down from a larger size of brick, judging 
from the saw-like marks that are ftill visible. In some cases bricks even of this sine were too 
large to fill up various interstices and were cut down to make them fit ; for instance, bricks 
measuring 10 by l] by z\ Inches and to by by 3I inches were found. 

The bricks were all kid with their axes running with the axes of the pavements. None 
shows evidence of the wear that would be caused by the constant passage of feet, though at 
the southern end of the eastern pavement of aisle 23 there is a shallow circular depression 
which looks as though it had been hollowed out to hold a medium-sized jar. There is a 
similar, but more irregularly shaped depression at the northern end of the same walk, and both 
hollows arc in the middle of the walk. 

Despite the care expended in laying these paved walks, which are over a foot, i.e., five 
courses, thick, a certain amount of subsidence has taken place, especially in the middle axis, 
[‘he average level of the pathways—and they all agree with one another very closely—is 
3*5 feet below datum. In two of the longer paths there seems to be a definite slope of 2 inches 
in 15 feet towards the north. This slope might, of course, be due either to subsidence or to 
errors in laying, but more probably it was expressly arranged for drainage. That these paths 
were constantly washed down is -strongly suggested by the edging on each side, which is 
exactly like the edging round every ablution place at Mohenjo-daro. The mortar used in 
laying these pavements was mud, but very little was required owing to the fineness of the 
joints between the bricks. 1 On this account, it was difficult to remove the bricks for 
examination, 

I hr pavements in Rooms 27, and 28, on the southern side of the partition wall of 
the Late Period mentioned above, were laid down at the same time, and are continuous with 
the itrips just described. But, later again, this section of the original hall was further 
subdivided into separate rooms, 

I he pavement of Room 28, which measures 22 feet N.-S. and 7 ft. ■] in, F.-W., 
has been badly damaged, but enough remains to show that it was of exactly the same nature 
f that in the hall to the north of it, and there is only a difference of an 'inch between the 
levels. Another entrance into this room, at the southern end of the western wall of the 
original hall, was so carefully blocked up that it is impossible to determine the level of the 
original sill This door was filled in early in the Late Period. The top of the wall here is 
2 ft. 2 in. high above the pavmg ; its base has not yet been cleared. 

thr [!^Tp ^ V S p4 f2*S* d T off “ 1 thc b Y a ^11 that was constructed early in 

uth 'l h T^ nu COimm V * " tCn T !ate Pier With the wal1 of same date to the 
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I he eastern portion of Room 26 has been so badly damaged that its exadt dimensions 
cannot be determined. Its length from north to south is 22 feet. In the S.R. 
corner there is a mass of masonry consifting of walls of the Late Period, which were 
presumably built some time after the laying of the pavement. The average level of the tops 
of f bis complex of walls is 8 feet below datum, and the top of the earlier wall that they 
lie againft is but a few inches lower. The western portion of the chamber is intaft and 
PI, XXXIV, t and d, show the well-preserved paving here. Lying on this pavement were 
nine pottery beakers, one of which is illustrated in PI. LXXX, it (L 487, L 488, and L 489). 
With these were a fragment of sleatitc inlay (f. 4 6c) and a piece of crystal of irregular 
shape (L 46j). ^ 

'I'Ih- very long chamber (20 and 21) was sadly mishandled and altered in the Late Period. 
That this also was a part of the large pillared hall is proved by the two piers incorporated in 
its eastern wall. It is possible that another column of the row is incorporated in the piece 
of late wailing at the northern end of the eastern side of the chamber, but to test this point 
the wall would have to be removed. 

At the southern end of the chamber are the remains of an Intermediate Period wall, 
only 7 inches or so high, 1 On the western side of the chamber a long brick bench, built in 
the Late Period and averaging 18 inches in height, 5 is built against the foundations of the 
earlier piers (PL XXXII, r, and PJ. XXXV, */). 

At the southern end of this bench, which is uniform in level along its entire length, 
there is a square pier-like mass of masonry, 2 ft. 8 in. high, whose base reads on the bench. 
Beyond the ends of the bench the bases of the later walling that connect the Intermediate 
Period piers can be seen. This chamber (20 and 21) seems to have been entirely paved in 
the l^ate Period, for fragments of paving, one brick thick, were found here and there. 1 

The remains of an early drain lie beneath the northern end of the eastern wall. The 
rides of this drain are one brick, i.e., 11 inches, thick, the bricks being arranged as stretchers, 
and the channel of the drain is 5 inches wide and deep, and slopes towards the south. 1 The 
two piers which rest on this drain are very badly damaged owing to their being very close 
to the edge of the mound (PL XXXII, 1). 

In the region marked 19 there is a patch of Late Period walling, a little over < foot high, 
resting upon masonry of the Intermediate Period. 4 A patch of pavement (?) immediately 
to the cast is 1 8 inches thick and from its level appears to belong to the Intermediate Period. 

1 wo model pottery bulls (L 796 and L 797) and a pottery jar (L 813) of a type similar to 
No. 56 in PL LXXX, were found at a level a little above this pavement. 

In the N.E, comer of 2 1 were found the remains of a doorway of the Late Period, 
3 ft. 4 in. wide. The sill had been entirely removed, but the two jambs are well preserved 
and stand 5 ft. 9 in. high (PI. XXXV', r). In the northern wall of this chamber, which is 
of Intermediate date, there is a long narrow recess, 7 ft. 6 in. in length by to inches wide. 
This was at first thought to be the result of building a thin wall upon a thicker one, but the 
Style of masonry is the same throughout, and, moreover, the recess is not continued for the 
whole length of the wall. 4 

In the northern part of Chambers 20 and 21 were found a pottery jar (L 710), illustrated 
in PL LXXX, 49, a shell bead of disc form (L 7(2), and three cylindrical steatite beads 

1 Jin bait i§ 1 feet below 1 datum. 1 The base oftHi bench u it L 8 feet below datum. 

3 At 4 level of feet below datum. 4 The bottom of rbi* dram aroragci n-r feet below djium. 

“ The fhunduricins of the Later walling ire 9^ feet bdow iLxlmu. 

1 The lop of e Ik tb wnJI is 5*6 fret, ihe resets ro feet* and the of the will l rj teer below datum. 
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(l .j, [ n p| CXLY, 1 and 46, ire pictured two more beads trom this same place (L 6^7 
i„d L6 Sl ”-,njrrKirdtad(| 4 «S 9 ) i, *,«■„ in PI. CXLVI, JF™. the audion. ad 

come five pottery jars (L 61 q\ similar in shape to PI. LXXX +8- AH these objects are 
referable to'che Ure Period and were found approximately at the level ot the *11 m the N.Y. 
corner of the chamber, 


Room 12 was divided off from the aisle marked 13 by a prtitmn wall built in the I-ate 
Period. This wall Elands nearly 4 feet high, above a considerable cxtjMlt of pavement, 
1J inches thick. 1 A large opening, B ft. iq in. wide, in the northern wall ot this chamber 
seems to have been the principal entrance to the original pillared hall. The western wall 

is now onlv 17 inches high. 1 ..... L , 

The conoer tablet (L 981) shown in Pi. CXVII, l 3, was found m this chamber, together 
with some circular pieces of shell inlay (L 757). ^nd the red carndian bead mottled with 
white (L 993), illustrated in PI. CXL.V, 16, and again in PI. d-Hj . 

The will upon the eastern side of the original pillared hall has, unfortunately, been 
defrayed fay denudation. But, taking into consideration the fad that it could hardly have 
extended much farther to the Cast, and allowing for its being the same distance from the 
eaalermnoil row of piers,* we can estimate the size of the hall to have been 87 ft- ^ in, 
by 85 feet li.-W,, that is, practically square. The substantial nature of the brick piers 
suggefb that the roof was very heavy. Indeed, the beams which supported it mutt have 
been over 14 feet long. There is a possibility that the shorter spaces between the piers were 
arched over; but corbelling is the only form of arching that has been met with at 
Mohenjo-daro up to the present, for the spaces, averaging 9 ft, 7 ' n *i between the pillars 
to have been arched in this way would populate a very high roof indeed, unless they were 
partially corbelled and partially bridged with timber. Moreover, the exceptional thinness of 
the enclosure walls of the hall compared with its size suggests that the roof could not have 
been very high or it would have tended to thrust them outwards, despite the substantial 


support of the piers. 

In the destroyed N,\V. corner of the hall there are remains of structures of the 
Intermediate Period, chiefly Stretches of pavement (34 and 36), whose upper surface is 
14*1 tret below datum level (PL XXXV, 6). As the latter is practically the level of the footing 
that carries the brick piers, it seems evident that we have here the remains of the original 
pavement of the hall before it was altered and re-paved in the I cite Period. Both Wretches 
cf pavement (34 and 36} are at exatftly the same level, and each has a thin brick wall along 
two sides, averaging 1 1 inches high. The fragment of wall to the north of these broken 
pavements appears to be all that is left at this point of the enclosure wall of the hall. It now 
stands about i foot high. 1 

Owing to the destruction of parts of the outer wall of the pillared hall, we are unable to 
say with certainty how many entrances it had. What appears from its ijreat width, 
14 ft. 10 in,, to have been the principal entrance is situated in the north wall of Chamber 21, 
i.e., exaftly in the middle of the northern wall of the original hall. The sill of this doorway 
is at a level of 13*9 teei below datum, or jus! about % inches higher than the footing on which 
the rectangular columns ot the hall rest. The jambs on each side of this sill average over 
6 tret in height, and the base of the wall here agrees very closely with the foundations of 
the piers. 

There wa* another, but much less important, entrance in the S.W. corner of 
the hall before its alteration in the late Period. This is from Chamber 29, which is 


1 The level of the jwvcmrnl ii to) fret below datum. * In foe j, feet belmv datum. 

1 Jti hart it r V4 fret helm, datum, ihndf the -.im t level 13 the ba* of the footing below ifce pirn of the haJl, 
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7 ft. 6 in. square and of Intermediate date, through a doorway in its eastern wall measuring 
2 ft. 6 in-wide,which was very carefully blocked up- $0 well, indeed, that it has proved impossible 
to ascertain the level at its sill. 1 As the base of the wall in which this doorway is situated ha; 
not yet been cleared, it is possible that the sill will eventually be found at a lower level. 

In Chamber 29 a fragment of a seal was found (L 899), which from its position can Finds* 
be dated to the Late Period. This is illustrated in PL CX, 275, From the adjoining 
Chamber 30 came the broken chert burnisher (L 514) pictured in PJ. CXXX, ;z, a small 
pottery vessel {I, 309), illustrated in PI. LXXX, 66, together with a second one like it 
(L 510), a round piece of shell inlay (L 506), and, laflly, a pottery sling-ball (L 513). All 
these articles belong to the Late Period. 

Very little of value was found in the debris that filled the pillared hall : — two copper 
tablets (L 454 and I- 456), the second of which is pi&nrcd in PL CXVUJ, 6, one chert 
weight (L 544), a cone^haped pottery bead (L 537), a pottery jar-cover (L 362), two 
pottery cones (L 564 and L 565) similar to Nos, u and 12 in PI. CX XXIV, and a piece 
of shell inlay (L 564). Unfortunately, nothing was found that helps us in any way to interpret 
the use of the building, beyond the faff that at the latter end of the Lite Period it seems ro 
have been occupied by one or more shell-cutters, who left behind them a large quantity 
of both perfect and sawn-up tank shells (PL CIA l, 20-23;, as well as pieces of inlay and 
beads made from this material. These objects, which were found in the partitioncd-ofF 
apartments on the south of the hall, some lying on the early paving of the Late Period and 
others at some distance above it, show that the ball had loil its original importance and was 
eventually used as a workshop. In some parts, the Late floor was ftiJI in use ; in others 
a flooring of mud was made at a higher level. Twenty-three shells were found in 
Chamber 27 alone. 

Judging from the absence ot walling at the weSfcrn end of Chamber 14, which lies Dimtnsiom of 
to the north of the pillared hall, it seems that it was a long hall, iz ft, 6 in. wide. Its walls, hah- 
however, arc not it richly parallel. Their tops average 4 '2 feet below datum and their 
foundations descend deeply. There is a blocked-up entrance at its eastern end, a little over 
4 icet wide, with a well preserved sill.* The foundations of the northern wall of the chamber 
have not yet been examined, but it varies greatly in height. A number of beads (L 746), 
mostly of disc form and cut from steatite, were found scattered about this hall. One bead 
of a new form (L 749) ts illustrated in PI, CXLYI, (6, A long piece of inlay* made of shell 
and of rectangular shape* was also found here (L 745}. 

I o the north of this tong hall there arc three curious constructions of brick* one hidden Curious 
below some later brickwork to the east* which exactly resemble the circular open-work walls construction*, 
placed around young trees in modem times to protect them. Tht*e guards, if we may so edl 
them* arc roughly made and average 3 feet in diameter on the tn^ideand 3 feet high. 3 One 
can be seen in the bottom right-hand corner of PI. XXXV* t* With no stretch of the 
imagination these Structures could be regarded as actual tree-guards* and they seem from 
their very great depth to belong to the period of a building or building* lying buried beneath 
the foundations of the columned halL That trees were especially planted to beautify a temple 
or sacred enclosure and that they were provided with guards iis well known from ancient 
Egypt of the period of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and it is highly probable that trees were so 
planted in even earlier periods. There is no reason, therefore* why the same practice 
should not have prevailed at Mohenjo-daro. 

1 This doorwaj on ju t\ be j«n \n PL XXXY* 4 , * §'8 fret below datum. 

* The* at the wf Jaw lend of 204 fret brlow datum. 
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To the weft of these guards, there is a fragment of pavement, i foot thick, whose 
surfoee is 14 (5 feet below datum. This is at about the same level as pavements 34 
and 36 to the south of it, and may, therefore, belong to the same period or complex 
of buildings, [oft below the surface of the ground, immediately above pavement 34, the 
piece of painted pottery was found that is ifluftrated in PL XCt, *?, U is probably ol 

Intermediate date. ... c 

Rfck $ _This was probably an annexe of the block juft: described, with whuM some ol 

its walls are in alignment. It lay beneath a small mound that was only slightly lower than 
the high eft part of the L Area ; and it was probably the number and comparatively small 

size of the rooms that led to its better preservation. ^ „ 

Room 15 is irregular in form owing to reconflruflion :ind later additions. A curious 
feature is a semi-rircuhr brick wall, one brick (Le*, I I inches) thick, in the centre of she 
chamber ; it is 5 inches high. Another patch of brickwork to the north ol it averages 
j; inches high and is about the same level, A seal (lr 7 °-) found in this ' h amber is 
illustrated in PI- CXtV, 52^* a glazed flea tile spacer (L 703) is seen in PI. CXLVII, 8, 
and a copper bangle (L 713) is pictured In PI- CXLlIl t 26, 

There is a small fairway. 1 ft. id in. wide and 5 feet high, M the northern end ol 
iht chamber, with five treads left, each 9 inches wide and on an average 1 foot high 
(PL XXXV, i) r From the fail that the Hmr below the bottom step is 3'B feet below datum, 
these steps lieem to belong to the latter end ot the Lite Period. On cither side of the stairway 
there is .1 hollow mass of masonry, perhaps intended to form a kind of platform, to which 
the flairs led up. 

On the eastern ride of the chamber there are remains of a footing or wall which appears 
to belong to the Lite Period, The mass of brickwork againfl the southern end of this wall 
is also of the me dale. It appears to be a pavement* as it is now only 4^ inches thick* and 
its upper surface is at about the same level as the top ot the wall. 1 

Room 1 has been badtv damaged by the total collapse of ifcfr eastern wall ; the slope oi 
the mound h very steep at this point. The walls at the north and south are of the Inter¬ 
mediate Period and average a little over 5 feet high. 1 The same two walls are prolonged 
well to the wcsl and enclose Chambers 9* so* and 11 also, the northern wall even forming 
part oi Chamber The cross-walls that separate these chambers from one another 

arc of later date with Inundations averaging 8*55 feet below datum. No antiquities were 
found in Chamber l . 

Room 1 has also been sadly damaged, only two walls remaining* A thin wall of the 
Late Period on the west is n little higher than most of the Late Period walls in this 
block. This wall ha$ a looting* 6 \ inches wide* just above its base* and its irregular top 
averages 3 feet high. 

Room 4 measures 10 feet N,-S. and 1L feet E,-W* Its northern and southern walls, 
a^ flated before* are of the Intermediate Period* but there are truces here and there of their 
having been raised in the Late Period. With their additions they average 5 feet in height* 
l here is a broad tooting* 9 inches in width* on the northern side of this chamber* which marks 
the level of its Late Period pavement. 3 In this chamber were found the curious shell object 
(L 781) that is illustrated in PL CI*V] T 1 1* and the two beads (L 743 and L 744) iljuflrated 
in PL CXI A II, 4 and PL CXLV, 47. Other objects include the core of a sank shell (L 780) 
and a pottery ring fland (L 781), 


1 7*9 l«t hclew JjEiiti]. 
1 4-6 tier! bejaw liitum. 


3 'ITieir average 114 feet beW datum. 
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Room 5 measures rftfr. 9 in- N.-S, and 19 feet R.-W. In its northern wall there j* Entrance*, 
jn entrance, 2 ft* 8 in. wide, into Chamber 9, J he sill ot this doorway 1 is on the same level 
as a footing along the wall and its jambs ftill Stand a little over 3^ feet high. It is possible 
that there was another entrance into this chamber at the southern end of the eastern 
wall, but where this wall ends is not at all clear owing to denudation. The top of the western 
wall of the chamber averages 4 ft. 6 in. high. Near the S.E. corner of the room is 
.1 fragment of the original paving, 8 inches thick. As this pavement is lower by 18 inches 
than the sill oi the doorway in the northern, wall, it must be of earlier date. A spacer (L 725) 
made of Steatite and similar in form to No. 2 in PI. CXLVII, but slightly longer, was found 
here, as also a circular piece of shell inlay (L 726). Both were found above the level of the 
pavement and belong (0 the Late Period. 

The dimensions of Chamber 6 are 1 6 feet L.-W. by 8 ft, 6 in* N*-S. Its eastern wall 
has been badly damaged, but enough remains to tax the size of the chamber. In the western 
portion of this room a large Stone was found, apparently in li/u, measuring Z feet by 1 ft 7 in. 

by 1 ft 2| in. (Pi. XXXVIII t £), It is a natural boulder, dark brown in colour and with Leather-cutter t * 

a hardness of 5 or over. Its top is flat and polished, and it was possibly used by a leather- *tmw [?), 

cutter or sandal-maker. In the N.W, corner is a block of masonry, 2 ft. 1 in, high, 

which belongs to the latter end of the Late Period, For the base of the Late wall against 
which it lies is 3 ft, 4 in. lower. 1 This wall Stands 4 ft 7 in* high* The chamber contained 
no small antiquities and was filled up with a quantity of broken brick mixed with other debris, 
pottery fragments, and a large amount of slag, the residue of a brick kiln. 

Chamber 7 averages 9 ft. 6 in. E,-W,, and 8 ft. to in. N.-S. Three of its walls 
apparently belong to the beginning of the Late Period, for their foundations descend ^ornc 
way* The eastern wall of this chamber is a fater addition, and its base is 5 ft, 6 in. above 
those of the other walls. Two beads, one barrel-shaped and made of limestone (L 716) and 
the other of disc-form and cut from steatite (L 7 r 7)^ were found in this room together with 
the bearded pottery head (L 722) that is pictured in PI. XCV, 15 and 16* 

The brick pavement of this chamber, if indeed it ever had one, muit have been entirely Pmmtnti* 
removed in ancient times. Its level was probably the same as that of the doorway that 
£till exiits in its N.W„ corner with jambs standing only 1 toot high A The western 
wall has been considerably thickened, the base of the addition, which b IZ inches thick, being 
a little above that of the wall against which it is placed. 1 he base of the latter, which is 
Z ft* 2 in. high, is 8~8 feet below datum. 

Chamber 8, which is slightly irregular fn shape, and Chamber 5 termed a single room 
before the partition wall was built across it. Along part ot its western wall there lies a 
it rip of walling or, more likely, a pavement of the I^ate Period* which is 14 inches thick, 5 
Hut few objects were found In this chamber ; they comprise a pottery jar-cover (L 655). 
a barrel-shaped bead of steatite (L 656)1 a rectangular piece of inlay (L 657), and a second 
bead (L 660), which is reproduced in PI, CXLVT, 8. A decorated Steatite bead (L 663 ) 
from this chamber is illustrated in PL CXLV 1 , 49* 

Room 9 is jo feet square. On its southern side is the doorway into Room 5 which 
has already been described* This apartment has not been entirely cleared ; for here is the 
survey point by which we have fixed all the levels in the L Area, 

It will be noticed that Rooms 10 and 11 are similar to Nos. e, 4, and 9 ; indeed, Late Period 
they were ail made during the latter end of the Late Period by building cross-walls between •duration*. 

1 97 feet betow datum. 

* Id sit! i* fee 1 below iiituua* 


1 4 L S feet below datum. 

* Their haso average 117 f* 1 bekw datum. 

* Id base b 11'g feet below datum. 
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the two lonsr ^lls of Intermediate date- There U nothing left of the pavements of 
Chambers 0,10, undn, but a footing that runs along the inside of the northern and southern 
walls, averaging +‘i feet below datum, indicates the probable pavement level Only m 
Chamber n were any objects found. These comprise a sling- stone (I - 73 °) 
p|. CXXX, +, a cylindrical ^ratite bead (L 731), a barrel-shaped bead of the same materia 
731), and a triangular i^amesman (L 734) made in fiiirncc ; this hit ts similat m snap* and 

material to Nos. 40 and 41 in PI. L.L 11 I* . . . ,, , 

Between Chambers to and T t there is a doorway, a It. 6 in. wide, with a well preserved 
sill.i Its jambs are in good order and stand over 2 feet high, which is also the average height 
of the walls in the immediate vicinity. 

Block 11.—To the north of these rooms, an immensely thick N.-S. wall or the 1 liter- 
mediate Period was found, from either end of which subsidiary walls run eastwards. Of the 
southern of these, the casern end now measures 13 ft. 2 in. in thickness, but it was probably 
once much thicker, as its northern fate lias been destroyed. The main mass ot this walling 
appears to be no less than 28 fart thick. iVc have made cuttings in it to ascertain whether 
it contained chambers or a filling, but it has proved to be solid brickwork throughout. 
Unfortunately, this wall has been badly damaged by brick-robbers owing to its prominence, 
and wc have no means of knowing whether its upper portion contained chambers, which seems 
ipiitc likely. Though the faces of this wall are well built, the bricks between them arc Jai l 
somewhat irregularly and there is frequently more than an inch of mud-mortar in the joints 

and between the courses, ^ 4 

Between this very thick masonry and the northern wall of Chambere 1^15, there is 
a space varyin? from 8 inches below to well over 1 foot wide at the tops of the walls, since the 
faces of both these adjacent walls have a pronounced halter. The southern wall is 5 degrees 
and the northern wall 4 degrees from the vertical. The southern wall has also a slight 
footing. 1 The faces of both walk arc good, the bricks being bid in alternate headers and 
stretchers and bound with gypsum and mud-mortar. The average size of the bricks used 
is 11 by j 1 by 2 J inches. 

Owing to the depredations of brick-robbers, the northern subsidiary wall is lower thin 
the southern will. The levels below datum of the three comers of this mass of walling which 
£HII remain are given in the footnote below.* 

On (he top of this wall (Section 12), north of Chamber il, was found the black 
Slnrite ^eal (I. 785) which is illustrated in PI. CXV, $42. From its level it belongs to the 
Late Period, 


.Section D 

Scdion D is separated from Section C by a Street averaging 9 feet in width (40) 
(PL XXXII, /'), at the southern end of which is a much-damaged drain, 5 inches wide and 
deep, which is £tili covered in places with bricks laid flatwise. This drain slopes towards the 
north at an incline of I ft. in. in a length of 32 feet and eventually peters out. r fhe top 
ot the cover of the drain .it its northern end is 6*4 feet below datum, and it therefore belongs 

* Lewi S'* feci below datum. » At jl level of 11 4 feet beW diium. 

* S.E. ComerTup, feet; bur, (I). S.W. Corner:—foy, Jl feet; h**, i 7J feet. N.W. Comer: 
— Top, 1: 6 ic«t! b»*c, t' L 4 feet, lbs base kveli of thr two inner comers do not agree with those of the 
outer ernocT.; they *ve« B e only 1 3-9 feet bdow datum. Pmfohlj the ground was not levelled before the laying 
nf lk IdUII^JlMlv 
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to the I-ate Period, At the south, the drain turns to the easi at right-angles along the street 
between Blocks B and C, and is !oAI beneath a pavement of the Late Period. 

On the west, a short stretch of Intermediate walling at the southern end of the street 
is followed bv a narrow watt of the late Period, 3 P* 2 in. high. 1 Proceeding ttil! farther 
to the north, there arc the wide foundations of another Iaite wall which averages 
1 foot high. : And beyond this, at the northern end of the street, some rather indefinite 
masonry* also of the I .ate Period, it ill stands about 1 ft, 8 in. high.* 

The three blocks into which Scdtion D is divided arc separated from each other by thick 
walls of the Intermediate Period, 

Bltdt j.—Block l is self-contained and is enclosed by l-ate Period walling, except on Disappearance 
the southern side, where some remains of earlier walling appear. Unfortunately, owing to of doorways, 
much denudation and brick-robbing, but few of the doorways remain, the greater part of what 
is left being merely the foundations of walls. 

Chamber 41 in the N.E- corner of the block is somewhat out of the square t 
it averages 14 feet long E.-W. by 7 feet N.-b. The N,E. corner Is about 2 feet 
high. In its southern wall is a doorway only - feet wide and with no trace of a sill. There 
was no pavement in this chamber, and it was practically bare of antiquities, except for the 
interesting piece of shell-inlay ( 1 . $08) illustrated in PI. CLV, 51. 

Chamber 42 is more interesting. Its southern and eastern walls, the former of which Brick jar* 
re£ts on an earlier wall of the same period, arc of I .ate date. The eastern wall now stands Hand, 
only 14 inches high. A well-defined footing, 5-2 feet below datum, on the southern side of 
the chamber gives us the probable level of the now destroyed pavement and the height of the 
lower wall, of which the footing forms a part. At the western end of the chamber is a ring 
of bricks, 2 ft. 2 in. in diameter inside, made of a double thickness of brick, he,,, 5 inches, 
placed in two layers with their ends upwards. The top of the ring, which is some 5 inches 
below the level of the footing of this chamber, probably served as a jar-stand. The top ot 
a piece of thin walling to the ea&l of this ring is on about the same level. Three small broken 
pieces of ivory and a few fragments ot corroded copper were all that was found in this room. 

Chamber 43 measures 12 ft. 2 in. E.-W. by 7 ft. 4 in. N.-S, 'Three large Storage jars Storage j«n. 
found in it were too badly broken to be reconstructed. i he N.U. corner, which 
is also the corner of the block, is 2 feet high.* At the S.E. corner ot the chamber, 
a later wall lies partly on the Intermediate wall, and is continued to the south where it torms 
a mass of somewhar indefinite walling in the N.I\. corner of Chamber 44. A pottery 
bull (L 7*3) and a piece of shell-inlay (L 764) were the only antiquities that were found here. 

Chamber 44 i-; a long narrow apartment, measuring 62 feet long N.-S. by an average 
of 10 feet wide. It- eastern wall, which is 3 ieet thick and was originally well built, is 
: ft. yin. high.* This wall is now very indefinite, especially at its northern end, owing to 
alterations. From the fad! that two, if not three, piers arc incorporated in it, it seems that thin 
long corridor -1 ike apartment 44 was cut off trom a large hall, leaving Chamber 4j , at some 
date not long after the hall was built. The thin wall at the southern end of the chamber on 
the casern side is just under 2 feet in thickness and is 2 feet high. 

At the southern end of Chamber 4 + (PI- XXXV IL J), there is 1 well-con strutted Ablubon p!.«- 
ablution place. Its bricks measure 10 by 5* by 2* inches, having, perhaps, been cut down from 
a larger size. This floor is laid in two courses : firsT, bricks of ordinary size, 11 by j by 

‘ [a W u 64 feet below datum. ! + + f«i t**™ 

1 The haw of thii it 6-9£ feet below datum. 1 In b*« i* + S feel below datura. 

* The foundation* ofrfiii will average j-9 feet below daiutn. 
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2 \ inches* then a Istyer of ashes i j inches thick* on which were l;itd the sm^ilrr bricks above r 
mentioned. Around The bath, which slopes southwards, 1 there is the usual border of bricks 
set or edge and standing inches above the level of the pavement. A low wall, i ft. 6 in. 
in height, rests on the western end ol the ablution pavement. In the middle ot the chamber, 
a little to the north of the bath, there is a fragment of the original paving, 4 6 teer below datum. 
A colleftion of thirty-five Sank shells was found in the chamber above pavement level, many 
whole and others partly sawn up. Except for these, the chamber contained nothing of 
importance. 

Chamber 45 I, ol great interest. It seems originally to have been a large hall whose 
roof was supfsDrted bv rectangular piers, ol which four and possibly a fifth ftill remain. Some 
of these piers are seen in PI. XXXVI i, i>. And it may be that yet more will be found 
when the later construifHons that still encumber a great portion of this block have been 
removed. The four exiting piers vary slightly in size ; they average 6 feet by 3 ft. 6 in, in 
thickness und i ft. 9 in. in height. 1 Exaffly how many piers there originally were it is 
impossible to say without further clearance. But it is probable that if they were all the same 
distance apart, namely, 7 ft. 8 in,, there were two rows of five piers each. The remaining 
piers cannot he compared in point of accuracy with those of the great hall in Section C, though 
they are in a better State of preservation. The hall in Seftion C was probably built fir&, 
and this later hall was perhaps a poor imitation of it. 

The three piers that Sill remain of the western row are in a fairly good state of 
preservation, but the southernmost is now considerably smaller than the others and measures 
5 ft. l in. loriii by l ft, io in. in thickness, A footing on the eastern and southern sides of 
this pier, however, seems formerly to have been part of it ; if this was so, this pier would! agree 
in size with the others. 

In the northern end of this chamber there are five circular pita, averaging z feet in 
inside diameter and made ot 1 double thickness of bricks placed on end. These were 
evidently made to hold large storage jars. That they are of early date is clearly proved by 
a pier having been built partly over one of them. The best preserved pit was full of 
egg-shaped pieces ot badly burnt clay of unknown use, all very much of the same sire and 
averaging 4 inches long by inches in diameter. These are the exadt shape of sling-balls, 
but larger in size. A tew painted potsherd* were found in this portion of the block, but the 
painting was confined to plain bands of black. This part of Chamber 45 was, apparently, 
occupied at the end of the Late Period by shell-workers, for five whole sank shells (L 579) 
as well as numerous pieces of unfinished shell-inlay (L 494, L 517-22, t. 549, L 552, and 
L 561) were found here. Some of the latter were of the shape illustrated in PL CLV, 
33. An unusual piece of inlay (L 568) is shown in PL CLV, 64, Amongst other finds 
were two irregular pieces of crystal (L 483) ami a bead (L 550, PI. CXI.V, 8). Seven 
pottery jars (L $46-7), all of the type illustrated in PI. LXXX, +4 , certainly belong to the 
Late Period. 

In the latest period there seems to have been an entrance into Chamber 45 from 
Chamber 44 by a doorway at the northern end of the caftem wall of the latter chamber. This 
was partially blocked up, but its sill seems to have been on the same level as the fragment 
of pavement , - -nr brick thick, tn the east of it, namely, 6-1 foci below datum. 

Chamber 47 * whiv.li was built within the hall during the I,ate Period, had a pavement 
fil inches thick. 1 1 he thick wall west anti south of this pavement, now only 4 i inches high, 


1 Td j level of V * f«( below datum. 
3 Ie* lurfice it j'4 feet bdow datum. 


1 lltcir ba*cs ire «t an average level of 5*8 feet below datum. 
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must have been part of the original walling of the chamber, A door-socket (L 436) and a 
Sank shell (I- 435) were lying on the pavement. 

The jftra£hires immediately to the south nf 47 in ihr space marked 48 arc very indefinite. 

To the eaft there is .1 si reth o| pavement of the fjite Period, 8^ inches thick, which in all 
probability is part of the pavement of the original hall, 1 The walling on the south, a little 
over 1 foot high, is a later addition, for its foundations are i feet above the pavement. 

Nothing whatever of interest was found in this space. 

Chamber 49, which measures to feet E—W. by 6 feet N,-S., is well-defined, A 

considerable stretch of paving still remains, 1 and the Late Period walls that surround it 

average 7! inches high. Except for one agate bead (f. 42a) of little interest, nothing was 
found here. 

No trace remains of any paving in the simple enclosure f yo), which is bounded on all 
sides by walls of the Late Period. Here two pieces of painted pottery (L 530) decorated with 
black lines on a red slip, and numerous pieces of shcll-inlny were found ( 1 , 5 19, L 527, L 52S, 
and L 543), This laft piece is illustrated in PI, CLV, 38. All these objects were on a level 
well above that of the long Stretch of late Period pavement just to the north* 

The double Chamber 51 and 52 is bounded on the cast bv walling of the l*atc Period, Shell-inlay, 
well below the foundations of which a Wretch of somewhat earlier paving, j inches thick, 
was found nr the level of 4-5 feet below datum. The foundations of the ftretch of 
I*ate walling over the eastern portion of this pavement are 14 inches itlxtvc it. The portion 

marked 51 is bounded on the south by an Intermediate Avail, upon which a thinner wall ot 

later date was subsequently built. To the west is the thin wall ot the later part of the Late 
Period which served to cut off the long apartment 44 from the original hall. Again £1 it: lie 
fragments of walling and pavement at various levels,* belonging to the latter rnd of the 
Late Period. 

The level of the latent pavement of this double chamber seems to have been 3 6 feet 
below datum. Some pieces of shdl-inby (L 774 and L 775 ) WCfC tound herc > the 
which is seen in PI. CLV, 57, and the second resembles No. 33 in the same plate, except that 
only' one side is stepped. With the inlay were found twn whole />i nk shelU (L. 735 )- ^ 

pottery jar (L 737, PI. LXXX, 47) found at the same level as the other objects shows that 
the contents of this chamber belong to the Late Period. A targe bead (L yi 4 )> 1 t T;irt which 
is unfortunately missing, came from Chamber 47 ; it is seen in PI. CXLY ,53. 

Chamber 81 to the south of, and outside the block seems to have been a long gallery Gallery. 

(PI, XXXVI 1 , ,1). It is not a corridor, for it was never open on the cast. Its dimensions are 
64 feet long E,—W. and 9 ft. 2 in. wide N.—S. J his gallery certainly belongs to the 
Intermediate Period, as its walls all go deep. It seems probable that the southern wall was 
raised in the Late Period ; if so, the additions were very carefully made. 

n/uri a.—The long narrow Block 1 is better preserved and at a slightly higher elevation 
than Block I, 

Chamber 56 (PL XXXVII, b) measures lift. 3 in. b) loti* Sin. and has a well- Wdl-l.re«rvd 
preserved doorway, 2 ft. 7 in* wide, in its southern wall.* At one time this chamber together doorw.y. 
with No. 59 formed a single apartment, which was subsequently subdivided by a thin partition- 
vnall, 1 foot m thickness* which now iiands 2 ft* 4 In. high- Judging from the levels, this 

* The but of pavement is below datum. 

* Ai * level of yi below datum. 

* Tbdf fnundation* average 41 fKt below datum.. 

* The rill of thit d«r is 4'i frtl below datum, aod the hue of the will U *bout the same level. 
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£trs^ r^i ^« i,h 1,5 ^ 

f ° th ChSwrJ5hJ!s two doorways* one in its southern wall commiuticatin^with Chamber 54 
2nd a\«ond pining into Chamber Go, 61 * The sill of the western door » 3 feet wuic and 

its jambs are now 1 ft. 4 <«■ *» height.* Of the other door the all « « f^^Xby* 
as that of the first. No traces remain of the pavement of this room, but it « ; i> probably . 
the same level as. or slighdy below., the sills of the doorways. No antiquity were tnuid 

m '^iTjT'measures IJ ft- l in. long by 6 feet wide. Along its eastern wall, which is 
z ft. » in. high, there is a narrow footing 7 inches above the base of the walk A jar-cover 
(I. 801) found in thk room lav above the level of the footing. In the tilling ot ^ chamber 
iragments of matting were discovered that may originally have formed part of its roof. I hese 

were of reed and verv coarsely woven. . t ... 

Chambers 60 and M were originally one apartment, 2 * feet long by I 2 teet wide which 
appears to have been subdivided by a thick wall, now r foot high, whose base is 1 it. 9 m. 
higher than rhe eastern wall of the room.* I'hts block of masonry may, however, be a 
tHement of a pavement rather than the remains of a wall. South of it there is a piece o 
walling, now landing 1 ft, J in. high, whose base is a little higher than the adjacent wall 
referred to above. According to the traces which still remain of the original paving ot 
this chamber, it was 7 inches thick and its surface 4'2 feet below datum. , 

In Chamber ho a quantity of wheat was found at pavement level. This wheat (L. 855) 
was possiblv stored in ft basket, of which all traces have long since disappeared- The wheat 
itself is badly carbonized, but the majority of the grains arc whotc.* A pottery jar-cover 
(L 8o() was also found here, and a lank shell (L 810). 

Room 6i is separated tram Room 61 by a partition-wall i ft. 6 in + thick and I foot hign^ 
Ihe Jong thin wall Handing ^ ft. 6 in, high on its southern side belongs to the latter end 
of the I-itc Period,* This room, which appears at one time to have formed part of a single 
large apartment with Chamber 60, 6t, once communicated with Chamber 68 to the 
wesl by a doorway, 3 ft. 3 in. wide, with jambs surviving only to a height of 16 inches above 
its sill-* This doorway, which is opposite a if airway, was blocked up later. 

On the eastern side of Chamber 62 there is a small Staircase of four treads, each 9 inches 
wide and an average of 7 inches high. The present height of the stairway is 3 ft. 6| in., 
there bang two treads missing at the base. This stairway appears to have been built in the 
beginning^of the [jtc Period and repaired later, when the supporting wait on the north was 
added. If this flight was originally continued, as is probable, to the eastern end of the two 
walls between which it is set, it would have reached a height of about 13 feet, that of the roof 
or of the floor of a second Storey. Near the doorway that once communicated with 


i Its till 11 s 9 frt« below datum JR.J the iamb on the weft df it now ftaodj 4. fcet i in- high, 
a Thu till §1 3 “| feet below datum. * The hisc is 4 3 feet bclnw datum. 

* IV bai* «f this jdtxcrAi will if 4 t t below datum. 

i Fot in icc^tant bf Dr. * cuinmitiQD of thi* wbai* b« Chap. KXY 11 T. 

* lit base b rcnl y t’6 Coe 1 below dilum. * 'flic rill is o k 4 feel below dainen. 
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Chamber 68, .1 large natural limestone pebble used ns a door-socket (L 791) was picked up. 

No other antiquirics were found in this chamber. 

Chambers 5j, 64, 6$, and 6(5 (PI. XXXV II, ,fj are probably parts of one large room, Sheila and 
which was subdivided by partition-walls which now average 2 ft. - in. high with foundations *ke]l-inUy, 
descending an average depth of 3 feet bdow datum. Eleven tank shells were found in Room 
y3 at a level just above the base of the thick wall to the ea£t. With these was the piece 
of shell-inlay (i. 850) pictured in PL CLV, 31, and a small limestone marble (L 876), 

In Chambers 64 and 65 a considerable area of pavement Still remains in si/u. 1 A thin SUng-ttane. 
wall, 1 foot thick and standing 16 inches high, forms the southern sides of Rooms 63, 64, 
and 65 ; but it requires further examination, lor it is possible that its uppermost brick 1 ' 
hide a drain. The Ctone sling-stone (I. 642) pictured in PI. C X X X, 5, was found in 
Chamber 65. 

Chamber 67 property belongs to the block, as there is a doorway, a ft. 6 111. wide, leading 
into it from Chamber 63. The sill of this door 1 is well preserved and its jambs are now 
1 ft. 6 in. high. The re m ains of walling and paving at the southern end of this chamber 
are difficult to understand without further clearance. No antiquities were found in 
this room. 

In the region marked 80, there is a well, $ ft. 10 in, in diameter, which is constructed Wall, 
of wedge-shaped bricks, ioj by 24 by 4 4 to 5! inches. The steering of this well is only 
a single brick in thickness and its masonry is very bad, broken joints being common. Its 
present coping nio£t certainly belongs to the latter end of the Late Period. 3 

Stock 3.—Block 3 has been sadly denuded and but little remains of its original buildings. 

It is, nevertheless, interesting because of the unusual objects that were found in it. 

Court 69 is a large open space surrounded by walls of the Late Period. The base tit 
the wall that bounds its eastern side and now averages 2 It. 6 in. high is 21 tret bdow datum. 

Along part of its northern side there is a wall ot the Intermediate Period, whose foundations 
go down deep. The fine, well-built we£lern wall, which is considerably out of alignment, 
now ‘stands over 4 feet high. 1 The northern end of this wall has a definite face which is 
slightly battered and almoft touches another wall which has been sadly damaged by brick- 


robbers. 

In the southern wait of the court there is a well-built doorway, 2 ft. id in. wide, with Filling of 
jambs standing 2 ft. 4 in. high and 19^ in- thick. The tilling of this court was a mass of 
potsherds, evidently the residue of a kiln. Some ot this tilling is seen in PI. XXX\ II, r. 

Very few of the jars were whole, the majority being In pieces or so twisted in tiring that the) 
were thrown away. All this pottery belongs to the Late Period and some ot the shapes 
are similar to those in PI. LXXX, )-8, Other forms of pottery found here are L 865, 

L 886, L 895, and L 891, illustrated in PI. LX XXI, 1, 3, 20, and 49 ; ako L 885 and 
J. 887, ptftured in PL LXXX, 2 and 6. Jar-covers were common, such as L 820 and 
L 8-4, illustrated in PL l.XXXll, 21 and 49. One bead (L St 8) l com _ here is shown m 
PL CXLVl, 1 c. We also recovered the pottery bull (L 918) seen m PI. XLVII, 14. oi which 
a second view appears in No. 21 in the same plate. Fifteen Sunk shells were also unearthed 
in this court. 

Chamber 68 measures M ft. + in- long by 6 feet wide and .s entered from opposite the 
Stairway in Chambers 62 and 63. Its western wall Stands 19 inches nigh with its base only 
l foot bdow datum. There was possibly once a doorway on this side ot the chamber also, 
but the whole length of the wall Is now too low tor any trace of the sill to be left. Below 


i Its lurfke id J7 feei bdm* datum. 
3 This it 2 r j feet below tLtomj. 


1 3 trtt bclaw dale 
* Itt baa U 1 ftel below .idnun 
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this wall there is either Another wall or a drain whose upper surface forms a kind of footing. 
The only antiquity found in this chamber was a pottery bealtcr (L 814), similar to 

PI. LA XX, 12. VVVUTT \ li. 

The space of ground represented by Nos. 70, " 1, J2, 73 * **“ .4 (11, aaa , 1) ias 

various constructions scattered over it that have suffered greatly from the depredations ot 
brick-robbers. The robbing of brick from here seems to have taken place at the latter 
end of the Late Period, when prtdicaUy the whole of this region was used as a dump 
for kiln refuse, implying that there were kilns in the immediate vicinity. In the S.E, 
corner of this space (71, 72) there is a small rectangular pier, measuring 1 ft. 6 in. by 
l feet. As its foundations go down well below the adjacent walls of the latte Period, this 
pier was probable built in the’ earlier part of that period, or it may possibly belong to the Litter 
end of the Intermediate Period. A second pier to the north of it is seen in the foreground 
of PI. XXXII, <i. Another pier immediately to the west awaits clearance. In the 
S.W. corner of the space (73, 74) there is a stretch of pavement, J inches thick, against 
a wall of the Late Period, standing 2 ft. 4in. high, which is seen in PI. XXXV 1 , d* 1 he 
most interesting feature here is two N— S. rows ot three and two rectangular piers respectively, 
each pier of which averages 3 feet by f tr, 9 in. in sett ion and stands an average ot 1 tt, 6 in. 
high. 1 To the weft of these, three more or less perfect limcftone rings were found In a row 
together with a fragment of a fourth. The bases of these rings, which were all about the 

same height, were 2*25 feet below datum. A photograph ot them, taken before they were 

removed, is seen in PI. XX XV III,/, and one of these rings is also illustrated in PL CXXX, 30. 

The first from the eaft (L 1012) measures 1 ft. 7 in. in diameter by l foot high ; the 
central hole is U inches in diameter. The second ring (L 1013) * s the same size, but 
the diameter of its hole is 6 inches. The diameter of the third ring (L to 16) is 1 ft. 6 in, 

and it is 9 inches high with a hole 6 inches in diameter. The workmanship of these rings 

is somewhat rough and thev also show a certain amount of weathering. The material ot which 
they were made is a chert y limestone. 

In the region 72 a fragment of a fteaike seal (L904), pitturedin Pl.CX, 31(1, was found, 
together with a pottery dish (L 403). 71 yielded two pottery dishes (L 977 and 957), 

a shell bead (L 9 8 -) illustrated in PL CXLV, 1.5, and two broken pottery figures, one of 
a female deity (I, similar to PL XCV, 13, and the other ol a male seated figure 

i'L 959) similar in conception to the figure illustrated in PI. XCV, 19. 

From the region 73 came the pafte figure of a monkey (L 1033) seen in PL XCVI, 12; 
and from 70 twenty-four tank shells. 

In the space marked 70 there were also found pottery vessels £L Hij and L 8:6) 
similar to those pictured in PI. l.XXX, \ 1, and the following utensils (L 8:9, L 847, and 
L 849), which, are illustrated in PL LXXX1. 41 and 42, and PI. LXXX, 30. The day 
rhinoceros (L 1108) pictured in PL XCVII, 10, was also found here. 

The little group of rooms (77, 78, and 79) on the southern ride of thi 3 large space are 
a maze of walls and pavements of various periods. In the S.E. corner of Chamber 79 
there is .1 pavement, 47 feet below datum, surrounded by a low wall, (4 inches thick and 
18 inches high. The pavement of a bathroom (78) on the western side of this room slopes 
towards its d.E. corner, 1 An edging of bricks laid on end projects 3| inches above the 


1 'IV Tift of it.ii pjvcrnrnt i» 3 4 feet below iituut and the bra oi the writ ipjmt which it lies h 14 inches 
below ihnl. 

1 Their blitj tie ji in irernge depth of 34 feet below latum. 

‘ The top of the pavement of ihii baih ii feet below Jaruni. 
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pavement around the bath. The bricks that form the pavement measure it by 6 by i| inches. 

The sill of a doorway, 1 ft. 9 in. wide, in the eastern wall of this ablution place has well- 
preserved jambs rising t 1 inches above it. 1 

Between Rooms 78 and 79 there is an early wall whose irregular top averages 4' l feet 
below datum. 

In Chamber 79 were found a pottery jar (I. 857) similar in shape to No. 6 in PI. LXXXI, 
and a jar-cover (L 85b) of the same type as PJ. LXXXI l, 47. The basin (J, 878) seen in 
PI. I.XXXIJ, 20, was also found here, together with a model pottery bull (L 8793 - 

Chamber 77 measures ; 1 feet by 7 ft. 8 in. Its eastern wall now Stands 14 inches high.* 

The other three walk are of earlier date and probably belong to the beginning ot the l.ate 
Period. They stand 4 ft. 3 in. high with their bases a depth of 5‘9 feet below datum. There 
are also traces of still earlier walling deep down in the interior of the room. The southern 
wall is especial! v interesting, as it shows no less than three additions. 

A drain of the latter end of the I .ate Period, whose channel measures 61 inches wide Hwd «d *t*iue. 
and 11 inches deep, divides this room into two portions. This drain, which overlies a wall, 
runs out through an aperture, 15 inches high by 5! inches wide, in the northern wall of the 
chamber (PI, XXXVI, b'y The door of the aperture is composed of three bricks laid on end 
at a slight angle to prevent the possibility of the water flowing back into the chamber. 1 he 
head of a statue of yellow Limestone (L 898) was found lying on the top of the drain at a level 
of 2*3 feet below datum. This head is seen in PI. XC 1 X, 7”9- A plain pottery dish 
(L 9J-), and a pottery cone (L. 933)1 similar to No. I I in PI. CX X X 1 \ , were the only other 
antiquities that were found here. 

Between Rooms 76 and 77 there is a stretch of pavement, 1 to the west of which is a drain, 
whose channel is 9 inches wide and 8 inches deep. 4 _ 

The excavation of Chamber 75 is unfinished. The base of its caftern wall which of *mu«- 

now Stands j ft. 10 in. high is about the same level as the drain on the ca.it of Chamber 76. 

In the N.E. and N-W, corners of 7J, two of the reftangular piers already mentioned are 
incorporated. 6 Near the N.W. corner of this room the headless statue (L 930) seen 
in Pis. XXXVIIJ, 4, and C t 1-3, was found lying on its side at the level of feet 

below datum. . , , _ , 

Mo£t Of the exposed walls of Block 3 unquestionably belong to the Utter end ol the E-rly remain. 

l,ate Period ; but that there are earlier walls below is proved by the remains lound in to 
Chamber 77, which has been excavated rather deeply. This part of the L mound is 
a considerable height above plain level, and it is certain that there are important buildings 
beneath the level to which we have already dug. 

1 Thu >,fl it 31 feel below datum- " The base i* 3 !«■ beEuw dannv- 

» lu mhcL h M a level oi 4 fl feet Mow dunm. * Tbs Me of this*UH bill level ot 3 8 feet below datum. 

* These tbnd r 4 inelus high mil their fbundsiions average 1-8 feet below (bun. 
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A REA HR is situitoed in the south quarter of the main group of mounds. At the 
time its excavation was started—in December, igaj — a deep depression 
divided this area into two well-defined portions, and this, as anticipated, proved 
later to mark a street (El. XLl, r). The principal excavation lap to the eait of this depression, 
hut the western boundary of the street was also traced for some too feet (see plan, 
PI, XXXIX). 

When the operations ceased at the dose of February, 1916, the plan of the surface 
buddings had been made clear, but the excavated ftruhhires proved to be not of one, but of 
three periods. The salient features in the lay-out here were : — Amain Street, 35 feet wide, 
running roughly north and south ; two side lanes running east and weft from its eaftrrn 
side; and a long narrow lane running parallel to the street for some considerable distance 
and then finally turning westward into it. f or convenience of reference the ftrert has been 
designated " Eirft Street” and the lanes on accuunt of their diftiniftive features or position, 
High Lane, South Ioine, and “ Dradmau Lancd’ the laft so-called because part of 
a human skeleton was found at the corner where it turns westward. Neither the eaftern 
limio of High and South Lames nor the southern end of Deo dm an Lane Imvc yet been 
traced. To the eaft of the street, therefore, (in Scftion A) are three blocks of buildings to 

be described in this chapter which are separated one foam die other by High and South 

lames, while to the west of J-irft Street (in Section It) we arc concerned only with a few 

chambers on the eaft side of Houses V and Xd 

The southern block eonsifts of House I, a group of buildings moftly of the 
Intermediate I- mod, but partly reconstructed at a later date, which is bounded on the north 
by booth Unc on the west by Deadman Lane, and on the east by only partially excavated 
structures, while its southern limits are yet undetermined. The most striking feature of this 
complex or sfa-ucfoiv; is the great difference of level between the northern and southern 
portions (see Ntjto,,. PL XL;, The former, ar a considerably higher level, is reached from 
the lower, southern seftion by two flights of nine or more fteps, which ascend from the 

Ck . p ' “ wa ' ““ v4ttd 1(1 ** Rji V*n Ram mm. wh« d«cripd«. ibilvw*« 

J Vhe fc*el «f thaoMthmncmri vo by filling in the interior with ..jn-jrkd briA mJ mud. Bfalnltmwinfo 

r k CMUr! 1jdC TT "*** ta b ‘ b-euh the en.de brkkillmg. Tfc 

intenur flitcrf of the* Atmbtti wu urverk fat ioi«r than die eourt level._ 
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N.E. and N.W, comers of Courtyard 10 (PL XLI, it). Rooms lie to the eaif, south, 
and weA of this courtyard, but only a few of the doorways are now traceable i how the other 
rooms were readied is problematical. In Courtyard 10 is a ring of masonry' the purpose of 
which is uncertain. 1 Seal No. 30 (PL CIV) was found in the superficial debris of this 
courtyard^ and numerous small objects of faience and alabaster were recovered at the base of 
the north wall. On the east of the courtyard is Room 14+ the walls of which are built on older 
foundations (PL XI-IV, #), Jn this room* at a depth of 6 ft. 7 in. below ground level and close 
to the western wall, was recovered a head of a human image (HR 910), one of the two 
which alone were recovered in this excavation (PL XCIX, 4-6). The head, 6-9 inches in height 
and of the white limestone found in the neighbouring hills, is of a bearded figure and, save 
for slight damage to the nose, lip, and right t ar, is well preserved* The hair, elaborately but 
conventionally treated, is indicated on the top of the head by chevrons, but on the large 
chignon by horizontal parallel lines, A narrow’ fillet binds the hair, running round the top of 
the forehead and crossing the chignon towards its base and dividing it into two unequal 
parts, the upper and larger Wing a££ain subdivided into three unequal portions by two oblique 
incised, parallel grooves. A raised line running obliquely to the fillet across the ear and at 
the base of the chignon is suggestive of a second fillet or the raised edge of a light head 
covering. 

The narrow, hollow eyes were probably filled in with shell or paste. The ears are mere 
conventional ovals, without lobes but having a small hole in the centre. The check bones 
are high, the nose prominent, the lips thickA Careful search for the remainder of the image 
was unsuccessful, though Room 14 was excavated to a depth of 32 feet. At this depth some 
brick masonry was revealed, which undoubtedly belonged to a sTill earlier stratum. 3 In this 
room were also found HR 960* an ivory ornament (PL C LY, 48)3 HR 9S0, three fragments 
of decorated pottery (PL L.XXXYI 1 , 3)* and seal No. 48 2 (PL CXIV). 

Rooms 8 and 9 were originally one chamber* the cross-walk belonging to a subsequent 
reconsftniebon, and Rooms 1 and 2 were similarly originally connected* Traces of brick 
pavements exiil in Rooms 4, 6, and 7. Finds in this area were not numerous, but seal No. 4 30 
was recovered in Room 4 (PI. CXI II), seal No* 53 (PL CV) and HR 1123, an alabaster 
mace-head (f) T in Room 5 (PL CIA II, 5^ and 6o)* seal No, 426 (PL CXill) in Room 3, and 
in Room 8 a shallow cup with small handle (HR 1442, PL LXXXIII T 18). 

Ascending the flights of steps from Courtyard to, another large courtyard. No* 18, 
is readied* the centre of which had a filling of sun-dried bricks. The existing masonry- 
remains inside this court are principally later additions, but the chambers 23-26 are original 
ftrttftures of' the Intermediate Period- A drain on the south of this courtyard runs 
southward, then eastward under the western flight of steps, and by the north wall of 
Courtyard io a mid south again at the base of the eastern ideps, 1 Although oi considerable 
extent, Courtyard 1 8 yielded comparatively few antiquities besides seals Mbs. 6 and 13 (PL CM I), 
No, 446 (PL CXIII), No* 541 (PI. CXY), and No. 558, the fragment of a vessel with pointed 
bottom, bearing two piftognsphs (PL CXY). \\ hen clearing this courtyard a human skeleton 
was discovered 3 ft* 9 in. underground* close to the south wall of Room aj. I he body* which 
had been carefully buried, lay on the left side, the head reeling on the left hand* the face to 
the eait. As the lower limbs had been displaced by the digger before the find was reported, 
their original position is uncertain* These skeletal remains, together with those recovered 

1 Simitar rings have been found on other pam ot the iii£ t c,g. in L Area {p. r6^] fL 0 -] 

1 For further iceotmts mlhU head, sec pp, 44 isrul 3 £9 .’ —[Ed-] 
a Probtbl/ Earl/ l Period.— [I p ] 

1 How tlili JraLii drops freuq iKt upper to the lower level not yet evident. 
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in other parts of this site and detailed below, were submitted to Colonel R, B. Sewell, 
I.M.S., Director, Zoological Survey of India, and were examined by him and Dr. B. S. Guha, 
of the same Department. For all anthropological details concerning the human remains 
found in this area, reference should be made to their exhaustive report in Chapter XXX. 

Thirteen am ber-coloured glass beads of a necklace were found with the skeleton, and on 
the left upper arm the broken fragments of three ivory bangles. Round the neck were the 
remains of a metallic ornament, one loop of which was recovered. This proved to be of zinc. 
Since both the Archaeological Chemist who analysed the jewellery, and Colonel Sewell and 
Dr. Guha, who examined the skeletal remains, agree in assigning a recent date to this burial, 
it can obviously have no connection with the structural remains or the ancient civilization 
of this site. 

In Room ’j was found the terra-cotta sea! No. 43J (PI. CXI II), and in Room 23 a 
miniature faience vase (HR 432) and seal No, 236 (PL ClXj. 

Before concluding the description of this block mention should be made of the 
discovery on 19th December, 1925, on the top of the wall above the western flight of steps 
in Courtyard to, of a headless seated alabaster figure (HR 163), Three days later a part of 
the head of this same figure (HR 193) was found 45 feet to the north, in South Lane, and 
the next day the remaining part of the head (HR 226) was recovered some 8 feet further 
to the N.W., in Courtyard 34, After restoration the figure is j6£ inches in height 
(PL C. 4-6). As the three pieces so widely separated were all found in the superficial debris, 
it seems likely that they were scattered after the site had been destroyed and abandoned, though 
the image appears to date from a very early period. The figure is of a man seated with 
upraised knees, the right a little higher than the left, and with the hands resting on the 
knees. The face is of extraordinary length, exaggerated somewhat by a full and pointed 
heard, the hairs of which are indicated by incised chevrons. Originally the oblique eyes 
were filled with shell, pa^le, or some other sub&tance. The nose is long and" well indicated, but 
all trace'' of the mouth arc lost by the breaking of the face. The ears are well marked but 
conventionally treated, the lobes bring absent. No hair is visible on the head, as though a 
right-fitting skull-tap were worn, bur a fillet passes over the forehead, the two ends hanging 
Cown the Skuk. I he budy appears to be fully clothed, is the edge of the garment is clearly 
depicted between the knees. Noticeable features are the long hands and forearms and the 
receding forehead,' 

How far the sculpture represents an ethnic type U problematical, and it* very archaic 
appearance may be due merely to the limitations of the sculptor. The image is probable one 
of the earlier ever recovered in India, and the chevron treatment of the hair of the beard 
and the rudimentary form of the ear clearly link It with the head (HR giol found in 
Room 14, v 7 * 


Of the partially excavated buildings to the eufl there is little to note, no antiquities of 
importance having been recovered therein. The little chamber south of Room 20 has a small 
water-chute in its western wall, and the large earthenware vessel which formerly received the 
water from this was found in »m t but In a broken condition. 

Before crossing South Lane to Block 2, attention may be invited to South Hmc itself, 
[hii run'- eastward from Dcadman Lane, and varies in width from e to 6 feet (Pi. XLV i\ 
In this lane at various levels were recovered part of the aUba&cr image described afc^ve 

(P 3 cno/ ht VCry ?C Jar ^ aftd CHR f‘ 9 ' P1 ‘ CLVII, 62), and seal No. 33 

Deadmin Lane is a narrow alley, varying from 3 to 6 feet in width, and running 
1 For rnufin particular! of thb flatus, tec p. [Eo.] 
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northward from the extreme south of the excavated area to the northern corner of House III, 
where it turn* weft ward to meet the ftreet (PL XLIt, r, d)< On the weft side of this lane] 
and opposite to its junction with South Lane* is a little enclosure 8 by 4 feet Within its 
tour walls were found an unfinished seal (HR (039), a miniature vase (HR 1048-9), and 
eight beads* seal No, 405 (PL CXI1), a double convex terra-cotta sealing (HR with 

rhinoceros and pictogmphs on one side- and a bull and piftographs on the other (Pis, CXVI, 

2% t and CM, / and/), and a colkftion of miscellaneous small objects including beads, 
fragments of faience, copper and carved bone,, terra-cotta figurines and miniature vessels 
(HR 109^] 109), This collection of odds and ends suggests ihat the little enclosure was 
a duft-bin, and its position lends colour to that presumption. 

Before the site was abandoned, the southern part of Deadman Lane was no longer In 
u&e h Liter structures having been built over it (PL XLH,r) a In removing this later Siting, and 
the scant) remains of the latcft structures, a faience sealing (PJ. CXVI, 11) and a fragment 
of a square seal were recovered (HR 166/ The wafte water from Well No. 1 and the 
adjoining bathroom No* u, as well as from the vertical drain in Room 15 of House III, 
fell info a wdMaid brick drain, which ran northward and at the western extremity 
tit Headman Lane drained into a cesspool on the caft side of the street (PL XL 11 I, r). 

At the point where the lane turns westward, part of a skull and the bones of the Skeleton 17 . 
thorax and upper arm of an adult were discovered, all in very friable condition, at a depth of 
4 ft £ in. The body lay on its back diagonally across the land. Fifteen inches to the weft 
Were a few fragments of a tiny skull. It is to these remains that the lane owes its name. 

Block a, the central and largest block, which lies between South arid High Lanes, Block 2 . 

consists of several houses, which have been numbered 11 to VI and are prinripatlv of the 

Intermediate Period, though largely rebuilt later. 

Moft of the boundary walls of House IV are of this period* but buildings of later Hniu# IV- 
date are found on the north side and at the S.E., and the few walls in the centre are 
equally late. It would appear as if the Intermediate buildings had been demolished, and the 
later structures of lighter type had decayed, so that what is now revealed is a large 
courtyard, with doorways opening on to South I^ane. 11 Finds in this, area were few, the 
principal ones being HR 426, part of the akbafter image described above, and 
HR 26 $6, a miniature alabaster vase (PL Cl, 14)- ^ the narrow space between the eaft 

wall of House II and the weft wall of House IV was found seal No. £ (PI, Cl II)* 

To the weft of House IV is a more dearly defined strudurc, House II* having Route II, 

entrances from South lame. A narrow passage, No. 5, leads northward to a large courtyard, 
and on the left is a small chamber (No. 4), with its entrance blocked up* Weft of this lies 
rhe large courtyard, No. 2, having a small room, No. 1, in the N.W. corner. Another 
large courtyard, No. 6* occupies the N.E. corner, with a small room in the N.W* 
corner* A flight of eight steps on the weft side of Courtyard 6 leads up to Well No. i 
(PL XU 11 , b). This well, 3 ft* 5 in* in diameter, and lined with well-burnt, wedge-shaped 
bricks, was cleared to a depth of 4 \ feet, when 4 feet of water was obtained (PL XLI, iSV 
Die moft careful examination of the debris of this well failed to yield vessels, [XJtsherds, or 
other antiquities. As the fteening continues to an unknown depth beyond the 41 feet 
cleared, it is certain that ihc water level is now higher than in former days, so that the 
material at the bottom of the well which might contain antiquities of the period has not yet 
been reached. From the grooves in the edge of the ftcening, the result of the friftian of the 
ropes in ancient days, ir may be inferred thae no windlass or other mechanical device was used 

1 House IV tin noc jm t been cmopleniy cioivatol. iti excmtkm u thh view tmy u«^ ioedc 

Tuoiidnanofi. ]n age coiulrartion if appciri gcttefallv to rcsciubJe El on tLc fEa.] 
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for raising the water. Much of the carefully laid brick pavement around the well is if ill 
preserved and shows the depressions made by the dumping of countless waterpots. 

To the south of the small passage leading from the well-chamber to the top of the 
i’teps descending to Courtyard 6 are two small, carefully-paved rooms, Nos. 1 1 and 11, the 
former of which appears to have been a bathroom, as a drain from it falls into the drain in 
Deadman Lane (PI, XL! I, d). North and cast of the well-chamber are the small rooms Nos, 8 
and 9, the former opening into Room 7. Hut few of the chambers in House II could have 
been intended as living rooms. Nos. 1, 3, and 7 are of reasonable size, but Nus. S and 9 are 
very small. It should be noted, too, that the openings in the north and cast walls of No. 6 
are merely breaks, not doorways, as the narrow passage 17 and the courtyard j 3 arc on 
a considerably higher level (see Section, PL XL}, 1 

Finds in Nos. )-$ were few and unimportant, but No. fi yielded a very curiously 
inscribed seal. Nos. 471—3 {PI. CXIV), and HR 2014, a very carefully modelled head 
ot a little faience parrot (PL XCVl, 2}, In Room 7 were found seals No, 103 (PL CVI) 
and No, 401 (PL CXI!). A great many small well-preserved earthen vessels were found in 
the little chamber No. 9, to the north of the well, besides an interesting terra-cotta sealing 
having an excellently depicted rhinoceros on either side (PI. CXVl, to). 

North or and contiguous with House II is a group of structures all of the Intermediate 
Period, and bounded on the west by Deadman Lane. To these buildings, designated 
House III, there was an entrance over the top of the drain from the lane on the west ; the 
openings from No, 6 0! House II were not doorways. From the N.W, corner of 
Courtyard 13 passages lead to the north and west. At the end of the northern passage, 
No. 44, is a small chamber. No. 15, on the weit side of which a doorway opens into a very 
narrow room, No. t 6, the western wall of which is from 81 to 9J feet thick. In this 
solid brickwork is a small drain-opening, which has been cleared to a depth of 3 feet but 
the outlet of which has not yet been traced. Clearly this masonry must have carried 
some superbruiture, else the drain would have been unnecessary. An analogous drain in 
the thick masonry wall north of Room +1 in House VI suggests similarity of purpose and 
possibly the former existence of a bathroom in each case,* 

If the western passage leading from Courtyard 13 be followed, a narrow courtyard, 
No. 4 7, is reached, having on the south a small chamber, No. 18, containing Wei! No. 2. 
This resembles Well No. t, but has not yet been cleared. North of Courtyard £7 is 
Room 19 and a curious L-shaped enclosure, without any entrance, which clearly must have 
served a> a solid substructure for an upper storey, while north of Courtyard (3 is a group 
of small rooms, Nos. -O—4, of which No. 20 his a thick northern wall. Except possibly 
Chamber 11 , all these chambers were originally provided with doorways, which were 
blocked up when the chambers were filled in, and an additional storey raised above them. 

I hat there must have been superstructures above them is plain from the moit remarkable 
feature in this block of buddings, namely, a vertical drain in the corner of Room ] t This 
consists ot wdt-fitttng earthenware drain-pipes, with spigot and faucet joints, embedded in 
masonry, the bricks of which are laid in gypsum (PI. XL 1 V, This vertical drain leads into 
a horizontal brick dram, which runs through Nos. 14 and 17 and then, curving round the 
end or the welKhamber, No. \ 8, falls into the drain in Deadman Lane (PI XI 11 1) 

This area was fruitful in antiquities. In the S.E. comer of Courtyard .3, 
and z feet below the surface, numerous fragments of a large earthen vessel were discovered, 

* The whole ef (hit home w*i mbiftjuemiy fiUed in t (, c j^j] tilLK .j rjj^ , 

■ Tta » ■« « .nd .Kl - »i 8 l.. b. .»PP«d. Tte, k m oDthcwiib .id., winch 

wti futecquermy blocid up.—[Eu.] 
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and in ami around these many small objefts of faience and alabaster, such as miniature vases, 
balls, and beads, as well as a shell spoon, fragments of ivory, and numerous chert flakes. 

Further clearance to a total depth of 2 ft. 6 in, disclosed a skull in a large potsherd Steleton 3 . 
(PI, XI , 1 11 , d). With this skull were 11 few fragmentary pieces of bone, hut nothing indicative 
of a complete burial. 

The numerous small objects referred to above appear to have been a funerary deposit. 

Among the potsherds several complete vessels were found, the mo& Striking being 
HR 465, which is <een close to the skull and touching the wall in PI, XI,III, d. This vase, 
seeming!v a funerary vessel, is decorated with animal figures, one of a fawn being well 
preserved ( 1 * 1 . I .XX XIX, 2). I he position of this burial assigns i< to a late period in the 
occupation of the site, and seemingly when Courtyard 1 3 was no longer in used On the 
northern side of this courtyard were found seals No, 4 (PI. CHI} and Nos, 31" and 

320 (PI. CX). , 

Bv the side of the drain in (he passage No. 14, a rnangular faience sealing was 
recovered (PI. CXVI, 8, and PL CXVI 11 , 9), while the little chamber No. 15 yielded sea 
No poo (PI. CIX). A itone pedcital with a headless, sitting, sphinx-like bull (HR lots) 
was found in Room 19 (PI. C, 7 ), and the excavation of No. 22 produced a number of small 
antiquities at a depth of from 8 to 10 feet, the mos\ important being HR 1053, a bead-Uke 
steatite objc & caned with three monkeys (Pi. CLV 1 II, j)> HR 1835, an ivory spatula, and 

seal No. 548 ( 1 * 1 . CXV), , lf 

The partially excavated buildings to the easl of House III present no special tenures. 

Save for the walls'on the extreme aA these sbruttures are ot the Intermediate Penod. In the 
narrow space between the walls of Nos. 2^ and 30. seal No. 285 was found ;.! L CX), and m 
the S.W. comer of No. %9 fifteen unfinished shell bangles were recovered in a large, 

^igfewt Wndcd on the south by House VI. which U . fine fteuftwe of the U» Hou- VL 

Period, built tartly on an earlier house of the Intermediate Penod. Some tfttmlb rise 

to a height of more than 12 feet, and are remarkably massive, the masonry north of £ 

being no less than u feet thick (Pi. XLI 1 , When excavating the base of this wall on the 

south side Of High Irine a curious opening, 3 feet high, I ft. 1 t m_ wide, and o test W ? , 

was revealed. The front was closed to a height ot . ft, 1 in. by five courses Ot bnck*. The 

back, sides, and base were solid brickwork, but the top of earth- [nvesn^on 00 the 

top of the wall revealed an opening 1 ft- 10 m. by I ft. 6 in. nor h H Room +-, and 1 e 

clearance it was discovered that the opening in the lane was the outlet ot a ^^himneg 

like passage contrived in the solid brickwork- It appears to iaye . ren .1 _ rubbish 
some kind resembling the modern tan fa, the five courses ot brick preventing the rubbish 

ST (P'- XLIM). Ar.**h of . •‘MS 

L . ■ . . ■ t i r . iri which crosses Irom the south side ot High Lane, and 

“Cr It »L plT,k rh„efo,, to, sotnc 0n*» M — *■ 

been only pnrtoly d-d. A, £»« 

taS totfl «II oniol 4» l ctSyrftetoc Finds* in this srri, wcronoricehty k,\ 
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but sals No. r 64 (PI. CVII I) and No. [41 (Pi. CVII) were found in Rooms 38 and 40 
respectively, and a perfectly preserved miniature faience vase* HR 431. only 1 inch in 
height, was discovered in Room jfj. 

Between Houses 111 and VI is an area where Structural remains arc markedly scant}', 
though traces of walls of the Intermediate and Early Periods still exist. No part of the site, 
however, was more prolific of small but interesting finds, and here were found a faience 
sealing (PI. CXV 1,8), seals 6i, 63, 67 (PI. CV), 1 j6(Pl. CVII I), and HR 196+ - PL CXI V, 
514, as well as HR 1625, an ivory amulet, HR 1858, a fragment of carved ivory with 
piftographs, HR 1924, a crocodile head carved very realistically in shell (PL XCVl, 14), 
and HR 1935, an interesting figurine of a bird with outspread wings (PI. XCVI, l). With 
the exception of the sealing, No. 567, which was found at a depth of 7 ft. 6 in., the re it of 
the antiquities was found between 10 and 13 feet, 1 that is at a greater depth than moil of 
the antiquities recovered in this excavation. The open space rail of this area and of 
Rooms 43 and 44 had a deep filling of sun-dried bricks and was entirely slerile. 

Near its western end High f 4ne turns northward, and then westward, to meet the 
street. North and south of (his western prolongation of High Lane arc buildings V [ I anti 
V respectively. The latter, as $0 far cleared, is a slrufture of the Intermediate Period. In 
the long, narrow chamber (No, 50), at its N,E. comer, seal 69 (PI. CV) was recovered, but 
the paucity of finds in this part of the site was most marked. 

But it is on the north side of High Lane that we have in House VIII a building of the 
inter mediate Period* at once well preserved and presenting an intelligible plan. The 
entrance at the west end of High Lane gives access to a courtyard, No. 5, having in the 
N.W. comer what may well have been a porter's lodge. Turning to the right, a second 
large courtyard, No. 1 8, is reached. On the south and cait sides of this courtyard, which is 
33 by 32 feet, are small chamber*. The finft room on the south, No. 6, contains Well 
No. 3, the next. No. 7, is a bathroom having a floor of finely jointed bricks (PI. XLV, u). In 
the wall between the well arid the bathroom is a small corbelled opening, through which 
water-pots could be passed from the well-chamber. A horizontal drain of earthenware 
pipes encased in brickwork was discovered in Room 9. Small rooms of irregular shape, 
Nos. 10-13, rUh the eafl side of Courtyard r8, and in the south face of the thick wall 

oi No, [3 another vertical drain of earthenware pipes was revealed. But the moil Striking 
room is No, 1 7, on the ntst side of the courtyard, a curious chamber with a narrow exterior 
passage and having four niches in the inside wall*. A very remarkable feature is the 
rounding of the exterior face of the S.W. corner of the wall while retaining a 
rechingcil.ir turner interiorly. lo this exterior passage there was originally an entrance from 
Courtyard 5, but this had been dosed by a later wall. Similarly, the waifs in the centre and 
N.W. of Courtyard t8 are later additions. 

On the north of Courtyard 18 are three chambers, Nos. 14-16, which appear to be 
a northern projection or House VIII. Steps lead from No. r+ to No. 15, but the latter has 
no visible entrance at ground level. No. 16, the spacious room to the north, had, however, 
an entrance trom the outside, but access to the south and eail of the room is now cut off by 
two low walls of the later period, which form a little antechamber at the N.W. corner. 

[ hr walls ot the tfruflarei around Courtyard 18 are from 4 to 4 i feet in thickness, and 
would seem to have earned some superilrudures. The presence of the vertical drain in 
Room 13 lends support to this supposition. This drain led into an open brick-drain, which 

1 They are afnurt ctrounly of the Intermediate Period. 

* bft j»M* i" II, liighik modified In Intermediate t ni ftl b^Wy bnrm dawn. 
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ajonij the eait side of Courtyard j 8, and terminated in a large earthen vessel, % ft, 3 in, 
depth, sunk in the ground by the doorway of Room ti, and which would doubtless be 
emptied by hand, as is iHU frequently the case in Anglo-Indian bungalows. 

Compared with the extensive courtyards, the smallness of the rooms around 
Courtyard lit is remarkable. Nos. 15 and 17 are of reasonable dimensions, but Nos. 7-1.3 
seem mean and insignificant. 1 In such a climate, however, as that of Mohenjo-daro a great 
deal of time would be spent in the open air, and light erections of thatch may have been 
erected in the courtyards, and tnoft of the domestic work carried out there. 

The walls of House VIII arc generally built of the bricks common to this area, which 
averaged 1 1$ by by aj inches, but in the south wall of Courtyard j, on the right of the 
entrance from High Latte, are some bricks of exceptional size, measuring 14 ty 7 by 
3! inches. Bricks throughout area HR arc usually laid in puddled mud, but in House V 111 

they are laid in gypsum.® 

Finds in this extensive building were few, and only one seal. No. 2:4 (PI. C1X), was 
recovered in the exterior passage of Room 17. Room is yielded HR * 445 t a small shell 
spoon. Room , a small 6I«« mm, HR -.0.3 (PI. I XCVI 1 , and Courtyard .8. 

HR 1707, a small wavy ring with white dots on a red ground (PL CLVII, 10), inu 
HR 204c, a terra-cotta ball with an incised pifbograph like the letter H. Ashes, charcoal, 
and some carbonized grain were also found in this courtyard and in several of the rooms, 

Weit of and abutting on House VIII is House VII, a building also of the Intermediate Hou« YU. 
Period. This is bounded on the south by the prolongation at High Une and on the west 
bv the street. The boundary wails are well preserved, and two rooms. Nos. 3 and 4, are 
traceable on the oft side, and one chamber, No. z, in the centre, but many of the interior 
walls have disappeared. Traces of brick pavements extsf near the western wall. Access to 

this arufture was by two doorways opening into High Lane. 

In Courtyard I were found seals 24- and 252, the latter of unusual fo™. with* device 
on either side (PL CIX), and in Room 4 a small wavy ring, HR i960, resembling HR 179 - 

^ * 

brick drains CPI, XL 1 V, 4 is House IX, which abuts on the western will ot the ™ 
projection of House VIII. Though not ye. completely ed .is P la ” 

clear. Its S.W. courtyard. No. .* "h.ch contains Well No. + tad “ 
tram the alley on the south, but this was closed at a later period. On the east oi &e well is 
a brick pavement, having to the north a solid block of masonry. 6 tee, thick to he top o 

which lead four steps. This is the lower part of a ilaircase slump a f“ s! ‘ " * "“‘Jtom T 
Storey. East of the pavement is a long narrow room. No- a 4 . having an entram the 

alley and a doorway leading into No. a,, which latter has also h 

numerous niches in the south W^^J^raTTstL^wi^SXTber. 

s± 1 ^" "' c ^.•:§ --7 - - 

which is evidently the remains of« Staircase of which the bottom tour steps are prrsen . 
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Very few antiquities of any kind were found in House IX, but in Room 2 l found 
HR 1554* one of the many faience squirrels recovered at both Mohcnjo-dlio and Harappa 
(Pt. XCV 1 , 7). 

Only the northern end of the ifrect was completely excavated () J L XI.I, r). It is some 
3j fret in width, and the bull dines fronting it preserve a good alignment. No traces of any 
pavement were recovered. Hie antiquities found in the excavated portions of the street were 
few, but included seal 550 (PI. GXV), a roughly blocked -out seal HR 5*14, a shell object, 
HR 1490, resembling a pipal leaf (PI. CLV, 61), and HR -518, a small shell spoon 
(PJ. CLV I, 28). 

But the moft interesting feature in the street is the cesspool hv the wcsl end of 
Headman Lane (PL XL 1 M, c). This is j ft. ft in. by 4 ft, 4 in. and 6 ft, 9 in, in depth, and 
built of brick masonry, but having merely hard earth at the bottom. Drains fall into it from 
the north of the Street and from Dead man Lane, while on the south side is a drain-like 
opening to carry off rhe overflow. 

The wed side of the street was traced for some 300 feet, but only a few chambers on 
the east and south of Houses V and X respectively were partial! v excavated. These are 
principally of the Intermediate Period, the walls facing the sftreet being exceedingly well 
built, and f feet in thickness. As these buildings were only partly cleared, interest in this 

part of the sire is concentrated on the numerous and varied; finds, and particularly on the 

skeletal remains discovered in Room 74. 

On the south side of Room 12b was a pot set in a pavement of one course of bricks, 
and on the north side, under two courses of bricks and at a depth of 10 feet, a collection of 
thirty-five small objects including small vessels and lids, chert balls, figurines, fragments 
of alabaiitr, and chert flakes, was recovered. In this room, at a depth of 7 ft. 8 in., was 
found a fragment of carved bone, HR 2338, bearing two pictographs. 

In the corner of Room 12- a large dish (HR 2286, PI. I, 33) was discovered in situ, 

and in this were seal HR 2288, and a term-cotta sealing (Pi. CXVI, 26), while in the 

adjacent debris were numerous small vessels, many fragments of sawn and partially worked 
sWitr, and a pointed bone object resembling a itylus. 

Two very large vessels were also found in Room i2tt at a depth of toft. 6 in., 
one, HR ; 281, being excellently preserved (Pis. XLIV, d and LXXXJV, 24). A large 
collection of miscellaneous objects, including miniature vases, beads, fragments of shell 
bangles, pieces ot copper, and the iatenee end of a necklace was also recovered in this room. 

Room 8 yielded a fragmentary s«il (HR 1568), while two interesting seals, Nos. 365 
and 372, denting elephant-, were found in Room $t (PI. CXII), but the moil remarkable 
finds were the remains of tourteen human hodies found in' the small room No. 74 

(PI. XL! EE, ii]. 

Dn 29th December, r 9 2j, t foot below the surface, part of a skeleton was discovered 
above W’hat proved later to be the southern wall of Room 74 of House V, Section li 
(1 J- M.I, - 0 - All below the pel™, save the head of the right femur, which was still in the 
;icm uilunt, w as imssrng and the bones were extremely friable, being much affeded by salts. 
The body lay on the left s.de, head to the cast, arms bent, the left hand to the face, the right 

* htI " 3 d ?"- ff- A ^. dl adofn ^ left wrift rPI. XLVI, „ and b\ Seal 

So (PL C\ I) was found at the same level and 1 foot distant to the S.E. 
Later clearance <n this room revealed thy thirteen other skeletons described below- On 
further durance it was dtscovered that Skeleton 1 was 6 inches above and almoit at right 

S, ' 3 °' Vf ’ ?* the skull, which was badly broken, Colonel 

l rwcll reports thu it clearly belongs to i dolichocephalic rate. 
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Th( nr Hi skeleton was found by the northern wall of Room 74 at a depth of t feet and 
bv on the right side, head to the weft, face to the south. The right arm was bent, the hand 
under the head. Owing to its position so dose to the surface, and to the aftinn of salt, the 
bones of the left arm, hip, and moft of the lower limbs had disappeared, though a number of 
the small liones of the hands and feet were recovered, and with these tour copper rings. 
Seventy-five faience beads, seemingly part of a girdle, two copper beads, two copper rings, 
and a fragment of a copper ornament were also found with these remains. 

Of Skeleton f onlv the much-damaged skull, ribs, vertebrae, and some bones of the arm 
™rc recovered. The body lay face downward N\W. and S.W. and the rtghr lower leg 
of Skeleton 9 passed over it. Two copper rings were recovered with these remains. 

Skeleton <> was found King on the left side in 3 natural position, the h<rad towanj The 
S.W., the right hand on the abdomen, the left by the side, the leg* slightly flexed 

(?1 Skeleton 7 lay on its back with the head towards the south, the face turned to the weft, 
the kp outspread' but bent at the knees, bringing the feet together. T he right lower leg 
over the right forearm of Skeleton 1 l and the left knee across the bent ngbt arm ot bkcleton B 
(PI. XLIII, -1}■ With these remains were found two copper finger-rings and two copper 

bracelet* XI.VI, a) was found lying prone close to Skeleton 7, with its head 

approximately .o',he och.’kg. .M and .lightly apa", .J* £ 

with the hand below the forehead, the left arm bent and in advance of the head, and the 

^T^w::r^ric,d n with *. ^«. *, «*. * *« ^ .nod. * TT ± 

The tStaZ™ ftfegh. anti lying over the body of Skeleton J, the left bent at the knee 
fPl XI III a). The antis were uutftretchcd. the right being bent at the e 
ELS !fc tU p*ic bone of Skeleton *. The head 

Skeleton lo lav on die north side of the room, with its head to the S.» .. the t.. 
itfeght, the right amt Hexed (PI, XU 1 1 , a). The left lower arm and the feet had dtsappea, ed. 
A ZfefHy preserved shell bangle was found on the let, upper arm 

Skeleton 1 , lav on its bask with the head roughly to the south » line w h - ke felon , 
the heads being only t+ ittehes apart. The arms wore at ,ugte angte ™ 

forearms bent at nght angles, the let! ^" g La ftretelSd straight out, hut 

right between the feet of hkelctons 6 and i (b Th g K 

the left was bent (PI. XL!it, ,/). . f was recovered. 

Of the twelfth skeleton only a nun-h-dsmaged afadUytog face downward, was 

This lav in line with and to the south of Skeleton 6 (PI. XUU. a)- 

Skeleton ., was lying with the hesdtn^'he Mjr - “JR* 

flexed, the left arm touching the head ot bkeieton t 4 - I 

W .IS in very poor eondiri®. (PL XU 11 , , 4 f olul d the few remains of the 

North ot and tmtcht ngthe kft «mofSb**« 3 ^ ^ ^ yrrtebnt! 

fourteenth skeleton (PL \I-HK J V; , l ‘ , t- _ , fw-irrmrnt of right lemur it 

column, moil of the other bones having h ^ dy , ice U pirard. Three 

appeared as if the right leg had been extended to the north, the body mg P 

copper bangles were recovered near the scanty remains o ’ southern end of the 

A small cruahed skull in very poor eoodttton found « ^ha '* Wtecnlh body 
room and under the right femur ot Skeleton . 6 ts all that was recovered 

(PI ' Skellron’ih lay ou the back with head to the north, the fee half-turned to the left, the 
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left arm and left leg to the east enclosing the skull of Skeleton Like Skeletons 2, £, and 9, 
part of this skeleton was over the southern wall of Room “4. proving that these remains are 
subsequent to the decay of the building in which they were found (PI, XLVl, u). 

The remains of Skeleton (fi were in very poor and friable condition as the result of 
percolation and the action of salt and the skull was badly crushed. 

The remains of the fourteen hodies found in Room 74 appear to indicate some tragedy, 
tor the manner in which the skeletons are intermingled points rather to simultaneous death 
than synchronous burial, for the positions of the individual bodies arc rather those likely 
fa be assumed in (he agony of death than those of a number of corpses thrown into a room. 
Nevertheless, it muff be recalled that Skeleton a was 6 inches above the legs of Skeleton 8. 

The copper rings and bracelets, the faience beads and shell bangles worn by these people 
in life and found with their remains arc undoubted antiquities of the Indus civilization. 
Nevertheless, the certainty that these fourteen skeletons are of a date subsequent to the decay 
of the building in which they were recovered assigns them to a period posterior to the 
abandonment of the latest city. 1 In all probability people of the same race as those who 
occupied the city in its prime continued for centuries to haunt the site, their poor habitations 
dotting the mounds which marked its ruins, just as to-day tumble-down huts and flimsy 
erections of thatch nestle amidst the ruins of many an ancient monument in India, emphasizing 
by their squalor its present desolation and past magnificence. 

Ot the skeletal remains found in Area HR only two can with certainty be assumed to 
br true burials, namely. Nos. 1 and 3, and ot these the former has no oonneifUon with the 
Indus civilization and the latter is seemingly of a date subsequent to the abandonment of the 
courtyard in which it was found. 1 .Skeletons 4-16 are all contemporary and none of them 
burials in the true sense of the word ; and No. 2, although found at a level of 6 inches above 
these remains, appears to be of similar date and to lie in~a haphazard position, 

Ihc structures of area HR are built of caretully moulded and well-burnt bricks, the 
latest tfrmftures being markedly less substantial than those of the Early and Intermediate 
periods. 1 hat many of the buildings must have been of considerable height is plain from 
the thickness ot their walls, and the remains of Staircases appear to indicate the former 
existence oi second Coreys. As no roofing tiles were recovered and no traces of true arches 
or domes, the tools may be presumed to have been either of thatch or mud over beams and 
matting or brushwood. 

.. teKdJPl XLIII, b) t the carefully cut wedge-shaped bricks of the 

welU (Ph XLM), the true bonding ot walls, the rounding of the exterior corner of Room , , 
m House VIM, and the well-marked barter of the higher walls, are all evidences of an 
advanced technique, while the numerous and CUttfilHy laid brick and earthenware drains, 
the fine pavements ot the bathroom (PL XLV, *), the rWur, the rubbish-bin and cesspool 
a wd as the ot four wdU in so small an area, indicate a high standard of comfort 

of Uris ^ f ° r thC “ nVeXliences of lifc s * ch “ >= rarely found in other civilizatior 


3 HS 


P«wJ. l.ndll r b.i.Jltii„fu,olih,,.«a],|„„n,,t fc.n bail! ora n ,„ d . 
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Chapter XIII 
HR AREA — (Ce*fi*ueJ) 
Section B 



T HJ- excavations carried out in 1926-7 in ^ weftera portion of HR Area (Pis. XXXIX, 
XL VII and XL VI II) covered a tra& of ground, 450 frtt long by 400 feet wide, 
including the southern portion of Ffaft Street, and revealed a well-planned quarter of 
the city comnrtline nine drariv defined blocks of buildings, separated one from another by 
north rn south and several lanes or alley, men or l ? at nght angW to 
hem The™ buildings belong to the Late and Intermediate PenoJ. A, m 
dTite too of the Intermediate Period are of better consfruthon and for tk , 
mit m0 L snaciouslv planned than those of the Ute Period. I he ^ruftures ol the Ute 
Period were buiir largely of materials obtained from their predecessors, an many o 

ST *2 °> *■ £ " 1 ’ft’ :x m 

SI ^ of Srn SJ 

though the buildings themselves underwent substantial modification. 


First Strati (PI. XLVtl) 

The northern part of this Onset, 14 $ ^ completely SteUJ ^ 

Mr. Hargreaves in 1915-6, the reit of^itreel, some 300^ ^ removal from 

exposed by me do wn to the Intermedia T . , . - . - Haw far this street run* 

tl« Lf rf . .O ft. thick by-- nt « b^nZT That it 

southward beyond the extremit) at i?ie - . . ; c c-rnnres this mound from 

extended, however, northwards across r c established! This Afreet has been 

the VS Area and crossed the latrer, was g fi**. Future excavations 

completely excavated or traced tor a tot.t eng _ . G f t jj g ma jn thorough- 

will probably show its extension further north and prove ,t to be one K 

fares of this ancient city. . . , 1 a--* so far excavated at 

The width of the si reel averages 3 ° eL * n , . - ' w | lce | c ^ rra fc c was permitted 

Muhcnjo-daro that could have been usci or w ee e ■ -> f oun d at Mohenjo-daro, 

inside the town. No actual tr*c*ofwhed*d wheels of toy carts 

l* <h* S*r -* - "* nr "C a £ JSZ «. s-d - 3 —. 

ajr-issS ttz-zrjrs- -——* - 
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front of Room 'g in House V, and has been traced over a length of some 60 feet tip to the 
entrance of Second Lane. Another drain with a slightly different alignment and on a level 
about 3 feet higher, was picked up further south and fallowed up to the end of the mound. 
As time went on, the level of the street was purposely raised, as was also done in other 
parts of the sice, and further up to the north a series of deep brick-lined cesspits were 
ron£trutled ( tonnefbed by surface drains, but without any underground arrangement for 
the escape of seivage (-vide pp. i b-i - above). Two of these cesspit-, have so far been 
exposed, with a brick drain between them to carry off surplus water from rhe northern to the 
southern pit, which is provided with a series of projecting brick £feps on one side, so that 
a man could climb down, when necessary, to clear away the solid sediment. Other cesspits 
appear to be buried, but have not yet been excavated, in the northern sefbon of rhe Street, 
namely one opposite High Lane and another a little further north near the cross roads, 
that this and other streets were kept dear of debris, and well looked after by the civic 
authorities, is evident from the arrangements made for the disposal of sewage, and from 
the laft that its level was generally lower than that of the side streets communicating with 
jt, I he well in front of House \ in Section A of this area would appear to have been 
meant tor the use of passers-by as well as for the inmates of the buildings, as is often the 
case in modem Indian towns. The ejeaft purpose of a small brick circle in the middle of the 
sireci not far tram this well is not apparent ; nor is that of another small brick receptacle 
in front of House X to the east of rhe street. 


.As might have been expeffod, not a few minor antiquities were recovered from the 
of thi * flreer - The >’ deluded, besides others, a white Steatite seal (HR 3-07, 
I I. t\ U, 126), another seal of the same material (HR 3336, PI, CMJ, 5), with the figure 
of a unicorn and a pitfographic legend, both found 7 feet bdow the surface, a third seal of 
yellow steatite showing a geometric pattern (HR fiiio. PL CXI II, 422) found 6 feet below 
the surface, a copper tablet (HR 2911), which was found 2 feet below the surface, and a ball 
nt &«.(«, which WM originally inlaid (HR 2861, PL CLVI 1 I, 8), found 3 ft. 6 In. below the 
surface A much-damaged colossal ring of iimesW (HR 2868) was lying 4 feet ahove the level 
", ^Vv‘ v" two cesspits, and a large-sized cone of rhe same material (HR 2783, 

‘ CXXX, 8) was found i tret below the surface. It is 15-65 inches high, and in perfeft 
condition. Other noteworthy objects recovered from this Afreet were a terra-cotta tablet 
(HR 32,9; depth below surface, - foet) with incised dotted lines, possibly a flesh rubber, 

r“V°, J r < ST“T **““ (HR 3«3 i heSuhr 5 in.), . conch-shell 
(HR 3r57, PI CM! 5), with a double carved baud and two incised circlets (length 
+ inches) found 5 fee, below the surface, an eardrop (HR 325+, PI. CXLIII, 11) consisting 
* h ^shapedl heads ot copper, a faience bead, and a round copper head all strung upon 
'■* « th f “P. * -1 - drill of copper (lech r7 ,LL i 

/HR + S»m 111 CMIl'.'d l““" d 4 f "' the surflcc ' “ d an “terciling tcrrsKotu 

L is » smd Irh Vi ’ k 5> d °T? g ^ W °T! Vlllg ™ 3 Ud Wi th a bahv at breast. The 

cot IS 50 small that the head and legs of the female projetd over its ends. 




conAl uded on P t fo S f 1 r P " rt,aI1 >' Cxplored on acc0unc of *1* hut 

S I Z I***} J" hc ; [ f fj( a «te watchman, is bounded on the exfl by First 
. rreet ind nn the south by forft Lane. Portions of four private dwelling houses of the 

«d e in n ^Jo^^e fo U1ShCd 'l *“* th0Ugh it is nal S* Nos. II 

anu m belong to one and the same house (see plan, PI. XXXIXh 


HR A RRA — (conthuud) 


1S9 


House i —Only three rooms and part of a fourth have survived, in a much-mined Description ol 
condition. One of them {3) is paved with a floor of burnt bricks laid flat upon another bm 
fourse «f brkks which are laid on their sides, the whole reifing on a liver of black burnt 
nodules of clay. The adjoining room (a) contains a well (d.am, 4 ft 3 »•) imposed 
of wedge-shaped bricks below, with the top courses of ordinary oblong brides, presumably 
belonging to a later repair. The well was excavated to a depth of 9 feet only. There was an 
entrance to it from VUt Street, with a small brick platform for washing purposes 
between the threshold and the well. The house yielded several chert 
and ivory objects, including a needle (HR 3+^3) and a necklace spacer ot copper (HR 3499 ). 

w hich was found in Room 3, 3 feet below the surface, # 

House II fond* immediately to the south of the one juft described and was en ere 
bv two doorways from First Lane. One of these led into Room 7, which is the beil preserved 
7f IT lo“ and contains a fine well, 5 ft. 9 - in diameter ; this was excavated down^O 
a dcpth of 4 o feet below the top of the footing, at which depth water was reached, 
well is in perfect condition from top to bottom, and many deep grooves m the masonry l 4 u>. 

£ *r4x - as rWWS .nrsT s« 
^■SssSSw^S^sss 

the two groups communicated with Lich omer cr s / party-walls are 

^tr y ir —iy m ««. **——* - - 

thickness of the front wall. Period was a large building with 

House IF, which dates probably trom the U c lU wa|l ^ the sou th and 

a frontage of 62 feet, but with the exception u , a (eW fragments of the walls 

we 41 , which is Standing to a height o : ° S built upon a 6 in. thick 

inside, the whole ^ruOure has perished. The outer wall 1 

foundation of black burnt nodules ot clay- 


Bhck 1 

This was the largest of all the mne blocks of ( J™'^fect'from east to we^t, and 
roughly a reitanglc of 148 feet frt>m n ° t ( r ri, 9 “^ ^As tnanv as 136 rooms have been 
occupied a conspicuous position on First _ r • scoarate buildings, designated 

uncovered in this block and divided to date from the 

V to XIII in the accompanying pl-. W* ^ Nos ^ IX^ and X have been 
Intermediate Period, and considers e P° . , a3 they itaud, are of the 

excavated to their original levels. c ™ rn ^ r n ,| ear || er (Intermediate) period- in this 
Late Period, but incorporate many walla t bmkin^ that thf remain* of the 
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ClH n|l 


Earlier itnti. 


covered moil of the arra occupied by this block extending from Second l,anc northward 
as, far as Room 37 and from Firfl Street westward to Second. Street. Besides the courts and 
rooms numbered from 37 to 60 and 70 to 8+, and described below as forming a separate 
house (V), it probably embraced various other courts and rooms now partly exposed under 
Houses IX and X. The spaciousness of its courts and general massiveness of conftruction 
suggeil that this building could not have been an ordinary private house, 

Hdttit I \—A tew rooms of this building had been excavated in the previous season by 
Mr. Hargreaves. I hest* included Room 74, which yielded a large number of human 
skeletons, and which appears to have been the vestibule of an entrance from First Street. 
Of the reil, 70 is a spacious court measuring about 57 by 43 feet wide (PI. XI.IX, 4), 
I he inner faces of the walls are coarsely built and the weft wall is relieved with a row of 
five walls built at right angles to it and diminishing in size towards the north. At a later date, 
which could not have been far removed from the original conilrutlion of the building/ 
this court was filled in solid with crude bricks in order to raise its ground level, presumably 
as a precaution against floods. Similar methods were employed in other parts of this 
building, and in other buildings of this period (cf. pp. 19 and 21 supra). The flight 
of Steps in rhe N.W, comer of Room yj behind the vestibule was presumably conslrufled 
to give access to the raised level of Court 70 and other parts of the building. 

The line of four small chambers (81-4) to the south of the Court 70 are evident! y of 
the same age as the court, though the drain running through them toils!: be assigned to a 
bter period ot occupation. At the end of Room 82 the drain turns south into House X, and 
ultimately tails into the drain of Second lame. A te^a-cctta bird (HR 5051, PL XCVI, 4) 
was found in Room S4, 4 feet below the surface. 


A long narrow corridor, 4 tcct wide, and closed at the eastern extremity, runs along 
i he injrth side of Court 70, and leads into Room 60. The walls of the latter room have 
liecn excavated to a depth of some r6 feet, and it was here that the remains of a -foil earlier 
stratum , t.«. Intermediate III or Early l, were ftrudt. The adjoining Room 59 was also 
excavated to the same depth. Both these rooms and corridor were filled In with sun-dried 
hncks and, as dated above, there appears to be no doubt that this filling was resorted to 
when the level of this budding was purposely raised to prevent its being flooded. 

Rooms 56 and 57, and Room 58, containing a well-paved bath and a well, belong to the 
Late rent'd, but several of the walls go down to the Intermediate stratum. Room 57 
yielded, 2 teet below the surface, a square white steatite boss seal (HR 4869, P|. CX 1 V {07) 
engraved with a swiMa, a copper finger-ring (HR 4058, PI. CXU 1 I, i), a pottery vase 
HR 4120 , a tiny bowl (HR 4121), and four lids of the same material (HK 4122). The 
line of well-built chambers along the eaft front shows many reconstrudions, mainly of the 
l-ate Period, they communicated with one another by well-defined doorways, some of which 
were bricked up subsequently 

The large room $ 4 , to the north of Court 70 and separated from it by the narrow 
passage reterred to above, measures 39 by 24 feet. It was originally open, probably a 
sort of basement room like those on the weft, It communicated with Room +9 hv a corbelled 
entrance, 8 ft. 4 in. high, but only 2 ft. j in. wide (Pi. LIV, i), and there was another 
entrance to it on the south side Both these entrances were bricked up, and the chamber filled 
wjth debris and closed m. This d*bns was cleaned away to a depth of some 5 feet, and 


1 I hr HHffc inner faco of die ivilh » iii mtnj other cue*. (Jut ihe 

immediitdy.—[E o.j 


court wm rnejiLL to be blk-J in 


HR AREA — (ctmtamtd) 
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revealed, a square pier of sun-dried brick with flanking waits on each side, which were 
Oariding to a height of some 3 feet. By the side of the pier were lying a number ol roughly- 
fishiotted terra-cotta cones and a carrot-shaped objeft of the same material. 

Room 40 (Pi 1 -, i* » lonp narrow chamber 44 ft. 4 in. by to to it feet wide, no 
corners oTJhich are accurate right angles. Us walk are landing to a height ot .6 to 
n feet above the floor level, and the position of the ceiling w clearly marked by a number ot 

square beam-holes which have survived in the north and south walls at the h ^ h , ° __ 

10 ft 6 in. The beam-holes average 12 inches wide by about 20 inches high by 1 2 inches deep * 
m ** the beams muA have been very solid. IV main — 

Room CO on the eaSt. The lower chamber was afterwards filled in with debris and a bo 
oavinc laid about 18 inches below the beam-holes. A discovery’ of con s id crabe intere 
P „ on this pavement. It was a colle&on of eighteen large-sized &onc Bug* Urge ston* 

(HR ( 923 - 1*1 5916-42), which were lying along the north wall. Ihey have all rrnfi. 

mund inland bottoms and differ in this reaped from the large undulating rings found a 
EZrfT It is noteworthy that, whereas rings of the latter dcscnption are common at 
Hamorl' they are only rarely met with at Mohcnjo^hro. The rings from Room 49 «* 

T?£ irfi M*i* -rfullv imoodied, »• if they tad 1» turned - ***» * 

S»% wd sugseitcJ .tat .t rn^Kt to» been ^ ^ .firing 10 know 

££ ;-*a; ^ 

sVMre ~ ^ *:-£«**** _ 

expedition in BaluchiifSn. t() 7 fact rwo lime&one Limettone 

TWs *0 S SSftotaM rUmblingionio cpitk,, whkhraoil 

i&T-"taTS“loW' 

Another capital of ihe same design all square, 

Room 49) and a lourth one in the a join in i rtL | lCS j n height, and have round 

measuring some t!2 mchtg * long eac St de z ^ ^ pillars tc> which they were 

SS ^ W of “ 

originally coloured yellow, was lying o" 1 „ n (HR4Q99) 7 feet below the surface. It 

;2fl£ SSS5S-* * ihc sorfa “* ,be sku11 of a *”* F * m ‘" 


1 The refers * ^ different^ by me ^ tta ux^i " P™*™* 
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The portion of building No, V lying between Room 49 and Mouse VI is much 
complicated by later walls which have yet to be removed. So much stems certain that in the 
Intermediate Period it was occupied by two spacious rooms separated from each other 
by a Stoutly built wall running north to south and divided up at a later period into eleven 
or twelve chambers of different sizes. The southern part of Room +6 was dug down to 
the level of the floor in Room 49 and revealed a wdUoniirmited brick-paved floor. On it 
was found a white steatite boss seal (HU 3730, PI. CIV, :j), with one corner broken off and 
showing a unicorn with the usual double standard under his head and a line of pictographs 
at the top. Four feet higher up at the same spot was found a piece of copper-wire chain 
(HR 3433, PI. CXL 1 II, aB) consisting of two triangular links passed through each other. 
This area also yielded, at the depth of 3 feet below the surface, an interesting boas seal 
(HR 3005, PL CXM, 400) of dark Steatite, 1 inch square by i in. thick. It has no animal 
device, the whole of the surface on the obverse being occupied by a legend at three lines ot 
piffographs. The room to the weft of Room 4b yielded a camelian bead decorated with white 
Etched head*, patterns (HR 371 1), such as are occasionally found in Mesopotamia, a small copper chisel 
(HR 3797, PL CXXXVIl, it ; length 3-85 inches), with a sharp cutting edge, but broken 
in two halves, f rom the same room were also recovered, 5 to 6 feet below the surface, 
a well-preserved and large-sized boss seal of steatite (HR 3791, PJ. CVIII, 168 ; no by 
no feet) exhibiting a unicorn and putlographs, a fragment of a similar seal (HR 3792, 
PI. CIX, 239), on which only one piftograph and the head and foreleg of the animal 
remain, the upper half of .1 seal of the same kind (HR J030, PI, CIV, 32 ; i*2£ by 
i*:f by 0-4 in. thick), on which the legs and hind parts of the unlearn .ire I oil, and n 
fragment of a seal of the same type (HR 4937) bearing traces of red colouring, which was 
found 3 ft. 6 in. below the surface. Mention may also be made of a Steatite bead (HR 3 72.3 
PI. C XI.V I, 40-1), which was originally cncruftcd with inlays of shell or other substance. 
It was found in the area to the south of Room 43, $ feet Ik-|uw the surface. 

Home I'L —This dwelling is situated to the north of House V at the junflian of First 
Street and First I„ane, and measures 48 ft. 3 in. by 36 ft, 3 in. Some of the wails appear to 
be founded on older ones, but the house, as it stands, is of the Late Period, The inner 
party walls are thin and built in a coarse ftvle on foundations of black terra-cotta nodules. 
The entrance, which is near the N.E. comer, leads into a reflangulur lobby, with a well 
in one comer and a staircase in the other. The little chamber, 3 feet square, underneath 
the ftaircase is provided with a drain and may have been used as a lavatory. Its position 
near the entrance is convenient, as the scavenger could do his work without disturbing the 
inmates. The arrangement of the reft of the building is clear. A narrow passage (30), 
provided with a drain, leads into Room 49, which may have been a bath, and Rooms 26 and, 
27 on the north side, the public rooms where the owner of the house received his visitors. 
The southern portion ot the house, which was presumably set apart for the residence of the 
family, contains j courtyard (32), [4 feet square, which was left open to the sky, to provide 
light and air to the rooms around it. As usual at Mshcnio-daro, the court is not paved. 
Room 3 r to the east of the courtyard was probably the kitchen! I e was filled with ashes, though 
no fireplace or kitchen utensils were found in it. A rounded brick door-socket was found 
at the SA\ . outer corner of this room ; as there is no corresponding socket on the 
opposite side, the door must have been one ot a single leaf. The ftaircase at the back of the 
courtyard hud the space behind it filled with earth and debris. The lifting steps are, as 
usual, steep with narrow treads and it is not impossible that the upper ones were supported 
on wooden beams fixed in the walls. Rooms 33 ^ 36 were probably used as sleeping rooms, 
ftorts, etc. 
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The on!> object of interest found in this house w*s a white ifoatite boss sea] (H R 3080, 
PI. CXI, 340), which was found in the passage (30), 3 feet below the surface. It is engraved 
on the obverse with two lines of pi^fographs and a well-executed Rrahmani bull with a big 
flowing dewhp. As usual with eeals of this class, there is no standard or manger under 

rhe animal's head. 

House Vll Stands on First Lane and comprises Rooms 17 to 25. I here was only one 
front door, now much ruined, which opened into the courtyard (17). Room 24 contains 
1 well, constructed as usual of wedge-shaped bricks, which was cleared only for a few feet. 
The other rooms appear to have been considerably remodelled at a later period. An 
interesting feature of this house is what appears to have been a pottery kiln (PI. IT <i) T which 
came to light in Courtyard 1 7. It has an oval plan, and is surrounded by a thin wall of a 
sinEjle coarse of burnt bricks, which is now standing to a height ot 3 It. .1 in, 1 he kiln is 
7 feet long along the major axis, and 5 feet wide, it has a narrow mouth, 13 inches wide at 
the south end. At the further end is a little wall curved at the top, the exatt purpose ot which 
is not clear There is nothing to show what the roof of the kiln was like, and of what material 
it was made. The inner surface of the ^Im^ure was badly burnt and cracked owing to firing, 
and its bottom was covered with a layer of cinders or slag. l*or the rest, the structure was 
filled with brickbats, potsherds, etc., which had fallen into it alter it had ceased to be used, 
whatever wares were loaded into it for baking had been removed, but l found near the 
mouth of the furnace two or three half-baked bctel-leaf-slmped day p aques, so that it is not 
"impossible that the kiln was used for baking objects ot this kind Plaques or this shape m 
terra-cotta and alab.rifor have been found both at Harappa and Moh«jo-daro, but tt 
difficult to say what purple they served. The kiln Wongs to the latent Indus penod 
represented on the site (Late 1 ), like the kiln found by Mr. Mackay on DK site. 

1 Another kiln of about the same size but ureukr m shape was J* 

amone the buildings exposed by Mr. Vats m the VS Area m 19*5^6. wfote twe > other 
^Irudforc < of the same nature were exposed in the course ot my excavations in the low 

mound^)^ Harappa.^^ Equities besides those mentioned above were a copper 
arrowhead (HR 4532), certain ***** (HR 4530 which came to light m Room 19, some 
pottery jars, and a 5 cubical-shaped weight of tone (HR 435 °) wemlung 5T> gm., ^ 
was found in the courtyard (17), 1 &« below the surface. Numerous stone 
shape but of varying sizes have been found both at Mohcnjo-duro and Harappa. None of 
them asfo us ] am uvvare. bears inscriptions of any kind. 1 hey have been subm.ttcd to 
a careful examination by Mr. A. S- Hemmy, whose remarks on diem appear in 

Lh ™-™_This is a fairly large dwelling, measuring 5 4 by J 7 ^ externally. 

entered through Chambers 3 an . 4. -m from the S.EL comer of the 

to provide access to Ro °^' ^ doorway bv whfoh the entrance chamber, 3 <*nd % 

courtyard gave access to at a later date. At the middle of this chamber 

entered from First Lane, nruiwru uj, ^ « - A j doorw^v 

N -” fthe 

room* urc paved. 


Probable 

pottery? kiln. 


Clay And 
ainbaite? 
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Stone weight* 
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Find of ilJvtr 
and copper 
tihi contain- 
in® jewellery 
and other 
object** 


Room 8, which measures 8 by 7 free internally, yielded the most important find of 
the season which was made immediately beneath the floor. It consists at :— 

t m Two silver vases, one somewhat larger than the other and dosed with its lid of the 
same material. Both the va^es were originally wrapped in cotton doth (PL CXL, 2 and 3}. 

2. A copper vase with a small base, which contained an asc and chisels of copper 
(PL CXL 1 , 13). 

3. Four large, hallow, round ear-ring^ or possibly bracelets, oi gold, which mu£t 
originally have been filled with shellac, similar to those noticed in ^ome term-cotta figurines 
found at Mohenjo-daro (PI. CL1, a t 2, 3, 9^ and 10). 

4. Two circular rar-orn aments of gold with beaded border, one pin and a tiny disc 
which belonged to one of the ear-ornaments (PL CXLlX)* 

5. Three gold forehead fillets or diadems, similar to «hosc found at Mohenjo-daro 
in previous years. Fillets of the same hind were also found in f 926—7 by Mr. Woolley 
at Ur in southern Mesopotamia* (PL CLI f 6, 7, and B). 

6* Thirteen pieces of siimlar fillets, rolled up (PL CLI, a }. 

7- Two some white broader fillet 1 , of gold, one of which is complete. Both of them 
are performed along the lower edge with a line of holes for carrying beads or other kind of 
pendants. The complete specimen is shown in PL CLJ* rf, 1. 

8. Three turchead fillets of a pointed shape All arc complete and would appear to 
have been worn by women. A diadem of this shape is dearly seen on one of the female 
figurines found in VS Area r 

9. Seven hemispheric terminals. 

10. One silver bangle broken in two halves (PL CLIl, 13)* 

11* Six small finger-rings of silver and one of shell (PL CLll, 13), 

12, A large collection of beads ot gold, silver* faience* semi-precious Clones, mounted 
in some cases in gold caps at both ends, and pendants of different materials, which with the 
perforated spacers and terminals found with the heads have been made up into nine 
separate necklaces shown in Pls + CXLIX and CL. 

The find also included n fragmentary seal (PL CXII, 376) exhibiting a unicorn 
above, an elephant bdnw it, and three piclographs, as well as a chert scraper.* 

The ornaments mentioned above throw useful light on the fashions in personal 
decoration in vogue among the early inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro and on account of their 
high quality of workmanship are among the moil excellent examples of the goldsmith's art 
as practised in the third millennium b.c. 


. scientific vaiue of this discovery' is, however, further enhanced by the remnants 
Cotton textiles, of the doth in which the vases were wrapped, for they establish the use of cotton textiles at 
Mohenjo-daro about 3000 s.c. 1 

Room 9 yielded a wheekhaped objcil of £lonc (HR 3937) and Room 10 a spoon 
ot coppe. ( R 394 1 ; length 3" - inches, width 1*03 inches) with a hole in one side fora handle 
ot wood or other material. The spoon is broken in two pieces. 

An area 50 feet from north to south by 70 feet east to west to the south of House VIII 
has only ken superficially excavated. There is much digging ftilJ to be done and so far only 
a tew coarsely built structures of no interns! have been brought to light here. The smaller 


1 Jmtifutii,' Jam/, » 0 |. riii, p, 1 j and pL ix, j. 

5 Fcr fnrdte pmtknEin of ddi jewellery, ae Ch. XXVI.—[EtO 
* See F . 1J.—[Kr>T 
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antiquities found in this area included a small pottery jar with lid (HR 5868), a square 
boss seal (HR 5193, PI. CX, 306) of steatite showing a buffalo with a manger under his 
head and a line of piftogmphs, which was lying 5 feet below the surface. Another object 
of interest was a hollow silver ear-ornament (HR 4^+J, with pieces of a silver forehead- 
diadem adhering to it. The ear-ring had originally been wrapped in a piece of doth, like the 
vases (HR 421 a, a) found in Room S of House VIII. 

Irhti'e /X—This building Stands on Street 2 to the west of Rooms 59, 60, and 70 ot 
House V. Some of its walls, which probably belonged to the large House V, extend down to 
the Intermediate level, and were repaired and raised when the house was rebuilt in the 
La tc l\-riod. The only portions, however, that have been opened up to the earlier Hoor-ievd 
are the row of three rmms (85. 86. and 87), together with the narrow chambers in front, the 
outer wall on the north, and part of Room 66. Rooms 8*, 36 , and 87 have broad entrances 
opening into the rooms in front. Their walls arc standing to a height of 13 feet above the 
floor and the level of the ceiling is dearly determined in each room by a hue of three square 
holes for the reception of roof beams, to feet above the floor level. These ho es are well 
preserved in Room 85, but have been bricked up in the other two rooms. Smdl_patches o 
brick pavements have survived in Rooms 86 and 87. The outer north wall of this budding 
is about 1 feet thick, and composed of three courses of bricks laid lengthwise, the backv^ 
ofX thL rooms referred to being of two courses, and the party walk only one 
The level of the floor in the next period (Intermediate I or Late llljis md^ui cd by 

threshold in the doorway of Room 85. wh,dl *J»J 7 . k ' \ m : Xwirh norlherd- and 
predecessor The debris between the two strata consisted ot earth mixed with potsherds and 

^“h, Ld « probably .hrowr, in portly to ^ J* * J. -*3- 
1 rough made of bricks, a ft, 10 in. along each side and bounded by a single course ot 

to oXl’l PeX. hl It m^TaveXeXa Asimikr ^ebure was found" on Fir e pb» (?). 

^^^ziF^vsr cL %3 ^4.—*1 “* 

Lee Lrie*ty b ofXoXtXand Xer design's, XS as the within the cross ^e^eld, “ bq " b "' 

boss seal (HR + m. rt. evil. 1.0), Tvlu to below .ho 

3 loot below the seriate, ^c£’s8l), with 7 double (.moved boss si .he 

surface, another similar seal (iilv 4 Q 54 » n * . u mr ~*.A aM l nf the ^ame tvt* and 
back, found 2 ft. 5 in. below the surface, mother 

material (HR 4 »^ «■ CIU, 7 > “ d ^bS^ih. XlhL.Thi.rLm 

on which only the body of finches, width in the middle t i inches) 

also produced a spear-head ot copper (H K 4 4 * -, * , _ f 7 HR ±06 Cl found 1 feet 

wi.h n .he petal efS blade brokeo off, ahoge .p^-head X taches, 

end 3 ft, 3 ^ below *££**£$£ , fcS the head 

wadth J ,e., Uuekness fa'"Ojj + „ t «, below the sorfa.e, a fioger-rieg of Sne copper- 

of * k’oSh rt * ehiselofthe same m..eriai (HR 6036 i tolg* .]I «*«). 

”^0™ bM,fet, Wow ta ! e surfaee, a„ arrow-head <,feop r e,(HR J.. J; leephof blade sod 
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tang 31, inches) with blunt edges, j feet below the surface, a ring of white steatite (HR 3467, 
|>!, CLVIII, to, diameter i'2 Inches) plain on one side with four eye-shaped patterns in relief 
and a shallow mn round the hole which may have been a pin-head, found 4 below the 
surface, 2 white steatite sea] with the unicorn device ,HR $ 4 * 4 ' PL LIV, 3 0 ’ 5 E' e<, t below 
the surface, another seal of the same material (HR 5^7 ! i -PI- LXL 34 ^) showing a 
rhinoceros with manner under his head, broken in three pieces, another seal ot grey Steatite 
(HR 5972, PL CXII, 3-3) showing an elephant whose hind parts are broken off, all three found 
ii feet below the surface) and a white steatite seal (HR 6006) with the obverse completely 
obliterated, which carnc to light 5 ft, 6 in, below the surface. Other noteworthy objects 
recovered from this room were a fragmentary painted terra-cotta dog (HR 6024, PL XC\ I, 
20), found 9 feet below the surface, and a terra-cotta female figurine (HR 4986, PI. XL’V, 20), 
wearing ajiarrow loin cloth and holding 4 child against her breast. Her right foot and left teg 
are missing. The figure was found 8 feet below the surface. Four feet below the surface 
in the same room was lying a circular ornament of faience (HR 5463, PL CLVIIL, 12), 
which was original! v encrusted with heart-shaped inlays in *be centre and crescent-shaped 
ones round the margin. 

Mention imv also be made of a well-polished ivory or bone pin (HR 6041, 
PL CXXXII, 9, length 4*25 inches}, found 9 feet below the surface ; and a potsherd 
(HR 6173) painted with a naturalistic pattern of a duck, which was found 8 feet below the 
surface. The narrow rooms in front of Rooms 85 and 87 yielded several pottery' and other 
objefb including a flat, shallow platter, several half-burnt plaques (HR 6170) similar to those 
found at the mouth of the pottery kiln in House VIII, 8 feet below the surface, a potsherd 
painted with a row of ^eesc. and the spout of an alabaster jar (HR 6159), which was lying 
4 feet below the surface. The space on the south of the house yielded) f feet below 
the surface, a pottery fragment (HR (033) which, to judge from complete specimens found 
by Mr. Macfcay, mush have belonged to a tenser. In Room 62 t found at the depth, of 3 feet 
below the surface a large pottery jar (HR 4290) which contained nothing save earth, two 
spear-heads of copper (HR 3832, PI. CXXXV'I, z, length 7*6 inches, and HR 3833, length 
Si inches), a terra-cotta female figurine (HR 3925) which came to light 4 ft. 2 in. below 
the surface, and a finger-ring of the same material (HR 4058}, 1 feet below the surface. 
Room 67 yielded two stone slabs (HR jBii), presumably grindstones, which were lying 
4 feet below the surface. 

The southern portion of Block 2 is occupied by a line of three well-built houses (X, XL 
and XU), with high-standing walls and tall entrances opening into Second Lane (PL XLIX, £), 
The latter starts from Third Lane on the south, turns east at the N.W, corner of 
Elouse XV II, whence it ran right on to Firfr Street. It i- traversed by a well-built covered 
drain with a gradient of 3 feet between the point where it leaves the bath (10) m House XVI 11 
and a point near its mouth on the east. Several other house drains discharge themselves 
into it from both sides of the lane. It may be observed that the seeming cesspit in this lane 
is not a cesspit but the remains of an earlier Strufture. All the three buildings (X to XII) 
are reared on ruins of the Intermediate Period and to judge from the portion of House X 
which has so far been cleared to that level, the floors of the later structures are 9 to to feet 
higher than their predecessors. In the planning of the houses use was made, as far 
its possible, of the earlier walls but the interior wails belong, to a large extent, to the Late 
HI Period. 

Hvttse A,—*1 his house included about a dozen rooms of which lour on the south and 
six on the west arc distinguishable. The rooms are of different sizes and remains of three 
staircase- have survived. Room T34 was entered from Second Lane by a doorway which 
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was subsequently bricked up. In this room there arc two large pottery troughs (PI. LI, .') 
bedded in the floor and secured at the top with a course of bricks round their mouths. They 
are of equal size, 1 ft. 7 in, in diameter at the top and the same in depth. I am inclined to 
think that these troughs were used for dyeing clothes. A third vessel of the same size came 
to light in the floor of the adjoining room (135), The party wall between the two rooms 
runs over this pot and is, therefore, later. By the side of this pot I found a brick-lined pit 
filled with gypsum plaster, which may have been used for plastering the watts ot these rooms, 
as patches of it were Still adhering to the inner walls of Room 134. Room r 35 also yielded 
a small quantity of ovster shells. It is difficult to say what purpose they served, though it is 
not impossible that the) were pounded and used like mica in modem times to add lustre to 
the clothes, or, what is equally possible, for making shell planter. 

The room (131) at the SAY. corner of the house yielded, 5 feet below the surface, 
two elliptical tablets of bright green faience (HR 4860) 2* inches and 2 inches long, which 
would appear to have been mounted in gold and to have served as the central ornaments 
of necklaces. The minor objetfs found in Second Lane included a well-preserved round 
ilea tire seal (HR 4393, PL CX, 309) showing 11 line of piaographs round the upper margin 
and a bison below. It was found 4. feet below the surface. 

Ihust XI .- — This house has a frontage of 33 feet along Second Lane. An entrance, 
5 ft. 3 in. wide, gives access to a rectangular room (l 17) which was provided, near its 
S.E. corner, with a window 3 feet above the level of the floor. The adjoining chamber 
(l [£). which also communicates with Second Lane by a narrow corbelled doorway, J ft. 2 in. 
high by 1 ft. 1 in, wide, contains a fbircase which led up to the upper storey. The central 
room (114) was probably an oj>en courtyard. Behind and on cither side of it there 
are a number of small-sized rooms, some of which have fine-jointed brick-paved floors, and 
include a little bath provided with a well-built drain to carry off waste water through 
the courtyard into the bne on the south. An entrance at the back of the house has a 
threshold of remarkably well-rubbed bricks and gives on to a large open space (109) on 

the north. „ . , 

Room .18 yielded a miniature jar of blue foience (HR 5024, PI. Cl, 3) and a square bos. 
seal of white £eatite (HR $028, PI. CXI, 338) showing a well-executed Brahmam bull with 
a large flowing dewlap and a line of three pitfographs, two m the form ot a bird, flotb 

of these objeih were lying 5 ^ow *» «*“■ Room ‘7 ff dui » d ^ * J* 

depth of 6 feet below the surface. One of them (HR + 945 , CV, 51) was found m the 
NAV. comer of the room and is in good preservation except for the edges whiuh .ire 
somewhat worn. It exhibits the unicorn device and a line ot pitfographs. The other seal 
fHR J.GC* PI CXiL 1B0) &how$ a composite human-headed animal ot a type now ramsJiar 
« m £&£.eJl of the legtad i/ Otissing. A fourth .eal (HR JO*5, PI. CV. jo) 
with the unicorn device was found in Room 116 at the same opt . 

House XU _ This hou.se stands ai the junction ot Second Street and Second Lane and 

has an entrance opening on each of them. It consists of a rectangular courtyard (105), 
a r fr. 6 in. bv 9 ft. 4 in., preceded by a smaller chamber on the west and a row ot thTttTvom* 
on each of the north and south sides. The walls, which do not exceed 1 o feet in ^eight.ur, 
as usual, quite plain except for a few niches which occur in &ome ol them, 4 to 5 teet above 
the floor level. The square holes for roof beams in the north walls of Rooms rot and «o*, 
occurring at equal intervals of about 3 feet from each other belong to the f^^ tauld'ng 
Which li« buried under tins structure. A small scrap of a bnck pavement has sunned in 
Room toy, but there is nothing to show that the otherrooms were also hrl y \paved . On 

this fragmentary paving was made an intending find (HR 6186, PL CXLIII, t?) consisting 
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of a mass of copper buttons similar to those used to this day, necklace spacers and terminals 
of the same material and one or two beads of gold. The buttons are O'5 to 0 " in. in 
diameter, each pierced with two holes in the middle hollow portion. Another interesting 
antiquity, which was found 4 feet below the surface in the same room, is a fragment of a bowf- 
shaped object of faience (HR 4767) with a ribbed border and concentric lozenge-shaped 
patterns round the body, formerly embellished with inlays of shell or some other subitonec. 
it may have been a head ornament which was fastened to the hair by a string, for which a hole 
ciiih in the top. The entrance chamber (104) yielded, at the depth of 8 feet below the 
surface, a large-sized ■Stone ring (HR 6127 ; height 8 J inches) similar to those found in 
Room 49 in House V. Room 105 produced, 6 feet below the surface, two copper rods 
(HR 4964, PI, CXLTI 1 , 33; length 2 .% inches and 3$ inches), for applying antimony to the 
eyes and two pieces of a coppersmith's blow-pipe of the same material (HR 4964, 
Pi. CXLH, id; diameter 1 inch). The antiquities found in Room toi included 
a fragmentary white ftcatite boss seal (HR 5772, PI. ClX, 257) on which the pidographs 
and the unicorn device are intact. This seal was found 7 feet below the surface. A foot 
lower down was lying a fragment of a done cone (HR 6202 ; height 4$ inches), which may 
have been a weight, and by the side of it an incomplete done pedestal (HR 6202 ; 
height z Inches) with a round socket in the top and a smaller hole in the bottom by which it 
was probably fixed. A complete specimen of this kind (VS 2648) was found in 1925-6 in 
the ^ b Area. At the same spot were also found three conical-shaped and pierced atabailor 
rings (HR 62oo ; height :J inches and HR 4943, PI. CLVII, 58) with their tops cut in 
the shape of petals. Other similar objects have been found at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, 
but their purpose is uncertain. A boss seal of tfeadtc (HR 4965, PL CVIJ, 1 t 4 ) with 
a unicorn and pi&c graphs was recovered from Room 106, 6 feet below the surface. 

Hiuse JCIlI.- Like the structure ju£l described, this house evidently faced towards 
Second Street, though no trace or an entrance has survived. The whole of the building has 
come down in a much ruined condition, Room 92 was presumably left open to the sky 
and Rooms 90 an d 91 are brick-paved baths of the Late Period. A drain runs through 
Room 91 and communicates with the drain referred to in connexion with Houses V and X, 
Rooms 94, 95* ^d 97 mu£i have been living rooms or stores. A noteworthy feature of 98, 
which muil have been the main courtyard of the house, is a free standing square brick pillar 
and a pilaifer attached to its west wall, which presumably supported an open verandah. 
Rooms 93, 96, and 99 were also probably a verandah, which was covered in and partitioned 
off into three small chambers at a later date. 

A terra-cotta bird-shaped whistle (HR 5980, cf. PL CLIII, 17 and 18) was found in 

5 fMt ™ °7j^ f Stirface ’ Room 91 P^cd a small grey-blue clay jar, 3 inches 
high (HR 3131, PI. LXXVIII, 16 (1)). with narrow mouth and pointed base and adorned 
with rows of raised pimples or bosses, found 3 feet below the surface, a necklace terminal 
?tjL c Jm 5, mUen t founcs 6 feet bdow the surface, a fragmentary shell spoon 

vn ,-vn 7 t0u " d .3 feet below the surface, and two Steatite boss seals, one of which (HR 3130, 

I i. CX1I, 393) is broken and badly worn. The other seal (HR 416j, PL CtU, t) 'when 
complete, *‘io inches square, but all that now remains of it is the hind portion of a 
unicorn or bull device and part of a legend of two lines of piftographs. It was lying 3 feet 
below the surface. I he courtyard (98) produced a copper lid (HR 3033) and a itor- 
shaped bead of faience (HR 3098). v 0 JJ/ 
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Bkck 3 

This group of buildings, which is enclosed by Second Lana on the north and the west, 
and bv First Street on the east, comprises four structures (XIV to XVII). 

Home XIV. — i his house is built on two different levels, the portion on the east front 
comprising a long narrow verandah several feer lower than the rest. I he latter section 
belongs to the Intermediate (II or III) Period ; the upper to the l^re Period. In the latter 
period the level of First Street was much higher (6 or 7 feet). In the later period the long 
verandah was divided up by at least one cross wall. The building is surrounded, on the three 
sides which have so far been completely exposed, by a massive wail 3 ft. 9 in. to 
4 feet In thickness and has a length of 66 feet from north to south and a width of some 44 tret 
Room 1 yielded some interesting objeds consisting of a copper jar which had been badly Copper jar, 
crushed by the weight of the debris above it, two earthen jars which were filled with earth, ■u»flw. 
sixteen bangles of cooper, two ftone beads, and a blue Steatite seal (HR 3767, P 1 ..CLH, 4-6, other 
and PI CXIII, 461), ail of which were lying dose together, 6 feet below the surface. Ocher 
antiquities found in this room, which like those referred to must be ascribed to the mterva 
between the late lit and Intermediate 1 Period, included a fragment of a bbek shame seal 
(HR 4ISC, PL CXIII, 433), a piece of a white steatite seal (HR 3*41, PI* CX* 298). found 
4 feet and 6 feci below the surface, two chert flakes (HR 39 ° a * 9 >eet below the surface), 
a cubical Stone weight (HR 3906), a rectangular ivory or shell bar (HR 4 ™ 9 ) ' n J 1rfl1 on 
aU sides with concentric circlets, possibly a gaming piece, and a ball of shell (HR 4 - ; 

PI. CLIII. 3) adorned with six circlets. Room 12 yielded a carnehan bead (HR 4 °°‘J 
and a copper bead (HR 4003), 12 feet below the surface. 

The rooms on the higher level at the back of the house were entered by a doorway now 
bricked u P ) from Second Lane on the north and three others on the wesd, where an addmonal 
area ([4) was enclosed in, at 3. somewhat later date. Rooms 7 an 8 %oui appear ongma^j 
to have served as an open courtyard and the other, to have been used 
and other purposes. The two narrow wells built in the thickness ol jails m thc^uthcr- 
portion, which could not be completely explored, probably date from the Inttrm 
Period, as no doubt does also the outer thick wall of the structure. . Go1d mtt 

Room to yielded, 3 feet below the surface, a plain forehead hllct of gold (HR 4 >5 1 
length I ft. 21'in., width A in,) similar to those found m Room * «n l louse Mil, as well 
as a lapis lazuli bead (HR 4*3 0 “ d a circuiar bky piece of shell (HR 4* a 9)i ^ 
were lying 4 feet below the surface. Three feet below the surface was also foundl . ^ 
boss seafof ^catite (HR 4138, Pi- CVH, 106) with the umcoim device and a I«- 
oi&oeraohs The seal is in a good condition except for the lower left corner, which > 

^ it the vertical ifem of the slnndard which is such a typical feature rf 

This house is a building of fairly large dimensions, being some 56 feet 
along each side. As it stands, it is a recoiritnitBcn of the Late HI Pcnad 
of the Intermediate I Period, The walls oi the three rooms 17, 1?. ™ d *9 

«>«. m.-^ °be 
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-e.il of steatite (I I R 43(18, PJ. CVII, 137) with a unicorn find a line of pictography one of which 
is in the form of a. man carrying a hiiiingi or shoulder-pole, L lie upper right corner of the 
sal is slightly injured. It vras lying z ft. $ in. below rhe surface. Other antiquities recovered 
from this room, which were numerous, included a crocodile hrnd in sheN (HU 4900 \ length 
inches), two pieces of a copper tablet (HR 4903), a cubiai Stone weight (HR 4941), 
a broken piece of shell-inlay exhibiting a star within a circle (HR 5006, PI. CLV, 50), a 
black ftotiO bead (HR 501:), which were found 4 to 6 feet below the surface, and pottery 
jars, beads of faience, etc., and bangles of shell and other materials. 

The southern portion of the house consists of a small courtyard (21) giving on to three 
rooms on the south and west and preceded by a vestibule (22) on the cast, which was Uttered 
with potsherds. In the floor of the courtyard is a small brick trough, presumably a fire-place. 
A brick door-socket ha^ survived in position in the threshold to the outer doorway ol Room 22, 
but there was no trace of the door frame. A bead of brown glazed pottery with four white 
bands (HR 5026, PI. CXLVI, 50) was found in Room ill, 6 feet below the surface. 

House A 77 (PL I !, 0}..—This is a particularly well-built house, parts of which probably 
date from the Intermediate Period, It is open on all lour ^IJes, the alley at the back being 
the narrowest in this area. The entrance to the house lies at the end of a .short alley which 
connected Second and Third Lancs, but was subsequently closed at the southern end. The 
building consists of a fairly large courtyard (15) along the south wall, with ranges of rooms 
along the <ither three sides. The small brick-paved room (34) adjoining the entrance chamber 
contains a well so disposed that it could be used not only by the owner, but also by 
his neighbours. The adjoining room (33) contains a Staircase supported on an L-shaped 
basement. The narrow-paved chamber (32), occupying a higher level than the courtyard, is 
a bath, hut it is difficult to say whether the flight of fteps referred to was meant merely to give 
access to it. The larger room (36) in the middle of the back row would also appear to have 
been a bath. It has a raised floor, which is neatly paved with dressed bricks laid flatwise 
and provided with a covered drain which, after crossing the courtyard, runs through the lane 
on the east and eventually discharges itself into the drain in Second Lane. Rooms 29 and 
30 have doors opening into the courtyard Perhaps there was a narrow passage to the cadi 
of Room 30, and 27 was a second courtyard. At a later date this courtyard was filled in with 
sun-dried brick to raise the level of this part of the house. 

Only a few minor antiquities were found in this structure. They included an unfinished 
copper chisel (HR 4636 ; length 2 inches, width iV in.), a cubical stone weight (HR 4737)1 
a pottery hen whistle (HR 4739), three pieces of mother-of-pearl (HR 4744), and part of 
a terra-cotta figurine (HR u* 7 ^), which came to light in Room 30, 4 feet below the surface, 
hive faience beads (HR 4746) were lying 6 feet below the surface in Room 29 and a painted 
['Ottcry bowl (HR 4 ? 94 )t which had loft its bottom, 3 feet below the surface in Room 37. 

House XVIJ . —Preceded by a spacious courtyard (39) at the north end, this building 
consists of a narrow chamber (44), 22 feet long by 6 feet wide, with a small entrance chamber 
(+0 in tront, a staircase (40) which was supported on two closed chambers (4^)00 the weft, 
and two rooms (42 anti 43), only 7 ft. 3 in, wide, on the cast. .Access to Room 44 was gained 
by a side entrance through Room 42, and the tail narrow slit, 5 inches wide, in its north wall 
was> presumably meant to let light into it. I hese ground-floor rooms would have served very 
well as godowii£ l the upper rooms being used for residential purposes. Some earlier walls 
were noticed under the floor of the central chamber (44), 

In the courtyard (391 were found large quantities of charcoal mixed with debris. Here 
also were a large stone slab (HR 6156), a piece of lattice work in faience (HR 614^ 
L CL\ ill, 14)* a sViiSlikrf seal (HR 6147, PL CXIV, 506), three camdkn beads (HR 6135 
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and 6152-), a ftonc weight (HR 6 T 3 S), two copper beads adhering together (HR 61.39), 
a terra-cotta animal (HR 6140), and a copper tablet (HR 4337, Pi- CXVII, 11) showing 
a bull (?) with a manger on one face and a piritographic legend on the other. 


Bfak 4 


The group of buildings designated as Block 4 in the accompanying plan (PI. XX XIX) 
lies between Second and Third Streets and is bounded on the north and south by Fourth 
and Third JAncs respectively. T he Four structures XIX to XXll fronting on to Street 3 
were probably shops. The fifth building (XVIII) which covers the rest of the area in this 
block, I take to have been a large and spacious house. 

House Xl'lll .—Next to House V described above, this is the largest structure so far 
unearthed in the western section of the HR Area. On plan it resembles an inverted letter 
1 „ The length along the western end is r^S feet, and the width in the broader portion on 
the north 88 fed. The house is divided into three distinct sections, viz, a court on the east 
with rooms on the north and south ot it \ a more spacious court to the west of it, 
surrounded by lines of rooms on three sides - and a southern section comprising a number of 
chambers, which is separated from the western court by a fairly broad passage leading from 
the S.W. corner of the eaftern court. Two flights of step, one of which is built into the 
thickness of the Wall, led up to the second storey of the house from the passage referred to. 
The eaStern court has three entrances from ikeond Street. Of the two rooms on the south 
side, one {9) would appear to have been a guard room ; the other (to) is a large bathing 
chamber with a neat brick-paved floor and a drain which carried off the water into Second Lane 
and along it into Firft Street. Attached to the bath at its N.W. corner is a well, from w hich 
water could be drawn from within the chamber. Of the four rooms (4 to 7) *Iong the north 
wall, y and 6 had narrow doorways, only 1 1 feet in width. As Room 4 has no doorway opening 
into the court, all three rooms muft have had windows or ventilators high up in the walls. 
The western court (19) communicated with the eastern court ( 8 ) by a doorway in the wall 
between them, which was blocked up at a later date, and with Third Street by a raised 
causeway preceded by a flight of flops, The western court was subsequently tilled in solid 
with crude mud bricks, evidently to raise its level. The rows of rooms on all sides of this 
court would appear to have been treated in the same manner. They may originally have been 
preceded by open verandahs for which there is ample room, bur no evidence of their existence 
was brought to light. The solid brick platform (3), 16 feet square, on the north side of the 
court was apparently meant to sustain a superstructure. In its outer wall is a vertical drain 
which empties itself into a high level drain in Fourth Lane. To a still later date belongs the 
corbelled tunnel, £ ft. $ in. wide by 4 f«t high, in which the drain is enclosed (PI. L, £). A 
similar drain of about rhe same size received the water train another ivdl-conitniflt d chute 
in tire weft wall of the southern seftloiv of this building. The rooms in this portion are 
much better preserved and the walls are Standing to a considerable height, but some oi the 
doorways have been bricked up, 

The excavation of this building brought to light many small antiquities, of which the 
following may be noticed : two csmelian beads (HR 3^“+) f°und in Room 7, J ft* 6 in. 
below the surface ; a terra-cotta, cone (HR 3628) and a fragmentary female ngure 
(HR 3629) 6 feet below the surface in the same room: a fragmentary steatite seal 
(HR 5531, PL CVII, 139) with the unicorn device, and a faience jar cover (HR JJ3J), 
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hath of which were found in the open court (8) on the east, 6 feet below the surface t a 
cubical slone weight (HR 5536, i) found on the brick platform (3) 5 a faienct bead with 
copper filling (HR 5652J; a tin v thimble-shaped copper object (1 IK 5650, PL CX I . 111 . 22); and 
a cubical Stone weight (HR 565*4)—all of which came from the west court : 19)—and a steatite 
seal (HR 5596, CIX, 206) with the unicorn device, and .1 faience cone TIR 439 J, H. CLIil, 
31) adorned with geometric patterns, found in the passage (iO). The passage also ridded 
a well-made pottery spoun (HR $673 j PL CXXXIIt, ii) ( 6 feet liL-iow the surface. ' 
square boss seal (HR 4469, PL CXI, 3 52) of white ^leatite was also found to the south of 
the corbelled drain to the south of House XIX, a ft. 6 in, below thr surface. The seal had 
the figure of a ticer, but its head and the pitlographic legend are broken oft. Behind, 
however, a tree is dearly discernible. 

Houses XIX to XX 11 are very small structures at the southern end of Third Street. It 
is nn[ unlikely that these were dependents' or menials* quarters attached to the great House 
XVIII. Such quarters would be indispensable for a £tafFsuch as the si^e oi the house implies. 
These Slruftures were entered from a narrow lane running north and south between them 
and House XVIII. 

Comparatively few objects of interest were round in these buildings. In House XIX, 
Room 3;, were lying, 3 feet below the surface, a square whire steatite boss seal (HR 441 I, 
PL CVI, 91) with well-cut pidographa and unicorn device, and a key-shaped ivory bar 
(HR 44 12}, incised with concentric circlets. Prom Room 35 ^ l be House XX came a well- 
executed tiny squirrel of blue faience (HR 5987, PL XCYI, 7), and a small ffitga- shaped 
stone (HR 5988), A fragment of a square boss seal of white steatite (HR 5700, 
PL CV 1 I, 124) was recovered from Room 4) of the House XXI. Only the forelegs ami 
shoulders of the unicorn and the usual itmdard remain. 


Block 5 

This Block contains twenty-five separate sftrudturcs (Nos. XXIII to XlATl) embracing 
the whole of the area between Second and Third Streets and to the north of Fourth Lane, 

House XXIII (PI, LI, d) is a complete and well-built dwelling house of the Intermediate 
Period, which was repaired on its original foundations in the I.jite Period and added to or 
modified. Oo plan, it is an oblong, 62 feet in length by about 50 feet in width, and consists 
of a central rectangular court surrounded by thirteen rooms disposed around it. A few of 
the rooms on the north and eail sides were cleared to the earlier level, which lies some $ feet 
below the later, Room 6 probably did duty as the entrance chamber, but its tall wall is 
rutned and no trace ot the threshold or jambs has survived. The well in the southern portion 
of this room is con£irucled with well-dressed bricks and provided with a covered drain U> 
carry off waiftc water, On leaving the house, this drain emptied itself into a larger drain on 
the west. The flaircase built again the entrance of Room h is an addition of the Late Period. 
L he purpose of the low brick platforms with £teps, which came to light in the angles of five 
of the rooms, is not apparent. 1 The four brick piers in the middle of the court were intended 
to support a verandah. They spring from below the level of the court in the Intermediate 
I Period, and the pavement of that period is quite clear. 


* I Mggtsl [Jut tliiie curia! iltifnia Meeadiag i<> ib* flgn r . «uth ftairziwi arc fotmd in 

* EiTHip of bitlirocHna recently a invited by Mr. Mickey in 5 D Ana.—[E d.] 
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Four seals were found in this building. One of them came from Room 1, 2 feet below 
the surface. It is an incomplete square boss seal (HR 4356, PI. CV, 42) of white steatite 
with the unicorn device, A second seal was lying in Room 3, 2 feet below the surface. 

It is a square boss seal of white steatite (HR 4318, PL CX, 322) showing a line ofpictographs 
and an artistically executed short-homed bull eating from a broad trough. Room to 
yielded, 4 ft. 3 in. below the surface, a fragment from the upper left corner of a seal of the 
same type and the same material (HR 594b, PI, CXII, 379}, on which Only three pictography 
survive, and the central court a well-preserved seal (HR 4385, PI. CVI, 97) oi black or burnt 
steatite with the unicorn device. A long, narrow spearhead of copper (HR 5659 ; length 
81V inches, greatest width 2 inches), which was broken in several pieces, was also recovered 
from Room 10, 2 fret below the surface. In Second Street in front of this house were found, 
i ft. 6 in. below the surface, a sea) (HR 4438, PI. CXI, 343) of the same type as HR 4385, 

PL CVI, 97, but engraved with a figure of the rhinoceros and pictography now somewhat 
corroded, a small seal (HR 5796, PL CXII1, 419) bearing on its oblong face a line of 
well-defined pitfographs but no animal device, a needle of copper (HR 5801), 4A inches 
long, which had a fine point, now broken off, and .1 well-preserved spearhead of the same 
material (HR 5799, PI. CXXXVt, 3 ; PI. CXXXV, 1). Fourth Lane to the south of 
House XXIII yielded a boss seal (HR 4409, PL CX, 266) with the unicorn device, 

House XXIV is interesting as its foundations arc laid on the ddbriy of the older structures. 

While House XXII 1 goes back to Intermediate l Period, House XXIV belongs almost in its 
entirety to Late II. ft is quite well buiir, though of old bricks, and is Liter probably than all 
the structures fronting on to Third Street. Room 16 contains a well, provided with a covered 
drain which falls into the vaulted drain in Fourth Lane. The building did not yield any 
objects of interest. 

Houses XXV jo XXVIII were freble Structures of the Late II Period. Of these 
Nos. XXV and XXVII were entered from Second Street, where bride platforms to give access 
to them have survived, while Nos. XXVI and XXVIII were served by Sixth Lane, which 
is some 6 feet wide and furnished with a brick-lined cesspit to receive the water from these 
buildings. In Room 31 of House XXVII, I found, 3 feet below the surface, a small stone Stone mice- 
macehcad (HR +078, PL CXXXIV, 30 ■ diameter 3* 75 inches) and a polished ivory bar head. 

(HR 5880) incised with two concentric circlets on one face and two parallel lines on the other. 

Room 23 of House XXI' yielded a square boss seal of white sleatitc (HR 4-9 L 

PL CVIII, 162) with the unicorn device, a miniature pottery vase (HR 4301), a bangle of 
the same material (HR 4302) and a fragmentary spoon (HR 43 °+)* h'tom Room l 6 of 

House XXVI was recovered a fine figure of a seated terra-cotta monkey (HR 4413, 

PL XCVI, 11), of which the feet are broken off, and from Room 34 of House XXVIII, 3 feet 
below the surface, two square boss seals of ifteatite (HR 4400 and 45 * 9 * L\ I 1 I, 188) 
with the unicorn device, and a third and completely obliterated seal (HR 4417}, 4 btlou 
the surface. 

House XXIX is a fairly large building with several fair-sized rooms fronting on to 
Second Street. The main walls arc thick, the party walls being only one or two courses m 
width, The ftrviftttre, as it (hands, dates from the Late II Period but is built, in part at any 
rate, on earlier walls of the Intermediate Period with old material. Various traces ot these 
recon si ru£Hons can be seen. Two or three of the older doorways, which had been bricked 
up to support the later foundations, have now been opened out, Ot the minor antiquities 
found in thin building may be noticed a square boss seal ol white sleatitc (HR 4387, 

PL CX, 323) with a short-horned bull landing at a trough, which came to light in 
Room 37, 2 fret below the surface. Another scat (HR 4399 > 55 L 
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same material was found in the same room, 3 feet below the surface. It is a mere fragment, 
on which some four pidographs of the legend and the hind parts of the unicorn remain. 
From this room also came a terra-cotta dog with its tongue hanging out (HR 5336, 
PL XCV 1 , ]6 ; depth 5 feet below the surface) and a copper roe-ring (HR 44:9 ; depth 3 feet), 
and from Room 44 a copper arrowhead (HR 5436). which was lying 7 feet below the surface. 

BtnMing XXX (PI. LI I, a), which is a solidly built structure of the Intermediate Period, 
was entered from a narrow alley, barely 4 feet wide, on the wcil T and measures 79 feet in length 
by 36 to 39 feet in width. It comprises nine compartments (50 to 58) without doorways, 
the largest of them (55) measuring 23 feet by t8 it. 6 in. to 19ft. 6 in. The walla, which 
are standing to a height of 8 to IQ feet, are clearly foundation waits (sec p. 22 above) which 
in the Intermediate Period were frequently made of great depth. This is borne out by 
the hO. that these compartments were filled in solid with sun-dried brick or pure clay. That 
the building, which stood on such massive foundations, had an exceptional ch a rafter— 
probably sacred—can hardly be doubted. The super-structure* which was a high one, 
has perished and such few traces as are visible at the north end are of a later date. The well 
at the opposite end Stands in a small covered chamber with squared reveals in the corners 
(PI. LIl, S) w The massive outer wall which encloses the original ftrufture on the north, 
coil, and wdt, rises from about the same level and mujfc be coeval with the rest of the building* 
The purpose of this outer wall is uncertain ; perhaps it was added to support a lofty super- 
structure. 1 Of the minor antiquities found in this house only two or three deserve notice, 
A copper chisel (HR 437 +) wa3 in Room jfo, 4 feet below the surface, and a terracotta 
cone (HR 5765) 7 feet below the surface ■ a terra-cotta figure of a dog (HR 4351) 
and a fragment at a female figure (HR 435*4) were found 4 feet below the surface in Room 58, 

The area immediately to the north of the house just described was occupied by a late 
structure, in which only one or two roams can be recognized, in one of them (48) was 
discovered, 3 feet below the surface, a fragmentary square boss seal of white ilea rite 
(tlK 4348, PI. CXI, 339) exhibiting a figure of a Brahmani bull and two lines of piflcgraphs 
above it + The legs of the animal and the boss ar the back are broken off. Another seal 
(HR 45^^ PL CV I, 102) ot the same matcrhl but with a figure of a unicorn and the usual 
standard was tound immediately below the surface in the same area but some distance 
farther north. 

Ifause XXXI .—The plan of this structure, which adjoins Building XXX on the south 
side f is much contused by additions and alterations of the Late Period, so that even the position 
of its entrance cannot be determined. A blue faience terminal of a necklace (HR 4451) 
was discovered, 3 feet below the surface in Room 6z, which also yielded a square boss seal 
ot dark steatite (HR 5949 * PL CX, 3 * 9 ) to feet below the surface. The obverse is engraved 
with the figure ot a short-homed bull at a trough and a line of piftogj^phs. A terra-cotta, 
animal, which has lost its head and the legs (HR 4950), was aho recovered from the same spot. 
A tragment ot a seal (HR 433^ PI. CXI I, 374)* on which only a tew piflngraphs have survived, 
came to light In Room 64, 2 ft* 5 in. below the surface. 

- sixteen buildings, which occupy the western portion 

of Block 5 and constitute a double row facing respectively towards ‘Third Street and the 
narrow l^me 7, did duty either as shops or (which is perhaps more likely) as quarters for 
retainers attached to the building XXX. They arc built in a uniform style and the majority 
^ ^ cons of a single room in front with otic or two smaller ones at the back ; a few of 
the others have also at one end a narrow pimage, which may have been left open to the sky, 
nr an xtio mom or two. Several of these slruftures contain, in one corner, small 

1 See p T r7i « Hug/* 
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brick-paved ba thing floors with escape holes for the waits water and brick-lined pits or targe jars 
in the it ret t outside, which were doubtless cleared by scavengers. As in modern Indian bazars, 
the front rooms in the shops, assuming that they were such, would be used for the exjMKure 
of commodities tor sale and the back rooms for the preparation and storage of surplus Stores, 

The southern room (103) of No. XLIII would appear to have been a pi.tu or public Public drinking 
drinking place, simitar to those so common in modern bazars. One comer of the room place, 
is occupied by a finely built well with a neat brick paving laid over the rest nt the floor, Ihe 
shallow round pits in the floor near the well were meant to hold pottery jars which were kept 
filled with water, arid by them sat the attendant to dole out draughts to thirty persons. The 
floor was littered with broken pottery goblets with pointed bases. Similar goblets and other jars 
were also found in the brick-lined pit in front of the room into which the wailc water flowed out. 

These structures yielded a large number of minor antiquities. From No. XXXII came 
a long narrow spearhead (HR 5659 ; length 8 A inches, width 2 inches) which teas broken 
in five pieces and was lying in Room 71, 2 feet below the surface, and a similar object, also 
broken in four pieces (HR 4401) from No. XXXIII, 3 feet below the surface. Room 81 
in I louse XXXYI revealed a yellow Jaisalmcr stone handle of a chisel or knife (HR 5*>55, 

PL CXXXII, 16), in which pieces of the copper tang of the tool shill remain, and No, XXXVI [ 

(Room 83), a fragment of a square white steatite sea! (HR 5676, PI- CXII. 396) bearing 
three lines of pictographs but no animal device. In Room 88 in structure No. XXXI III 
was found, 4 fret below the surface, a square boss seal of white ifrabte (HR 561 1 , 

PI. CXII, 370) depifting an elephant and a line of piftographs, but no manger, as well as 

a terra-cotta female figure (HR 5205) with an ornament in the right ear, and in 

Room 89 in the same flru£hire, 6 feet below the surface, eleven star-shaped beads of 

faience (HR 4481). Structure No. XXXIX revealed several objects, one of which, 

a tablet of copper (HR 4373, PL CXVII, 14) engraved with a figure of a bull, was 

found 3 feet below the surface, and a seal (HR 3635, PI. CXI, 345) df grey steatite exhibiting Seal showing 

a rhinoceros with dotted shoulder and hips, 4 feel below the surface. There is the usual rhinoceros. 

manger, but the upper left corner of the seal is damaged. Among the remaining seals 

recovered from this house is a fragment (HR 45 ^®j Ph kill, 17) of a large-sized specimen 

of white Steatite, the rest of which (HR 5193) was found at a distance of some 60 feet at the 

eastern end of Ninth Lane, Thus restored, the seal U *1 inches square, and the unicorn 

and the line of pi£tographs engraved on it are quite complete. Another object of interest found 

in this ftmfture is a fine little squirrel (HR 4534 ) blue faience like the one noticed above. Squirrel of 

The area to the east of No, XXXIX revealed, at a depth of 4 fe«. a shallow copper faience, 

dish (HR 56^7, PI. CXLI, 7), diameter 2 inches, pierced with two holes in the rim, which 

would appear to have been the pan of a goldsmith's weighing scale, 1 a mussel-shell shaped Goldsmith's 

spoon of the same metal (HR 5627) pierced with a hole for a handle, and two flint cores weighing 

or nuclei (HR 5666). Two black stone polishers of the type found in previous excavations *col*(?). 

were discovered in Room 96 of No, XLI, 4 feet below the surface, and an unusually large 

seal of steatite (HR 5804, PL CIII, 18), 27 inches square, in House XU I, 2 feet bdow 

the surface. The obverse depicts a unicorn and pictographs and, what is rarely met with, 

there is a piclograph also on the boss at the back. Another seal (HR 3630, PI- LA III, 1 ft 1 j ot^ Seal with 

the same kind was secured from Room 101 in rhe same structure. Yet another fragment of pictograpb on 

a seal of the same type (HR 5251, PI. CX, 258) was found in Room to6 in No. XLlte bow •* hack. 

Room 112 of No. XLVI yielded a faience imitation of a shell (HR 5202), 6 feet below the 

surface, and Room 114 of No. XLVI I a tubular bead of gold (HR 5647). 

1 Mr. Mackay uke* thit to be * kind of spoon, Many such have since been feand at Mobenjo-diio. [£•>•] 
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Block 6 

Bouse X LITII , —The solidly built isolated structure XI V i [ ] across Third Street, which 
occupies the N.W. comer of the Area being described* was hidden under a thick layer 
of debris suggesting the existence in it of an important building. This expectation was, 
indeed, fulfilled, but unfortunately its northern portion has been destroyed by rain and other 
causes and there was no time to excavate its western portion. What has afhmlly been exposed 
is a spacious courtyard with two or three rooms on the south side, one of which (i) contains 
a well surrounded by a brick-paved floor, while another [3) has three recesses of different 
sixes in its south wall. The wall around the central courtyard, which has survived on three 
sides, is 3 ft. 6 in. thick. The outer wall of the building b 4 feet thick and has been exposed 
over a length of some 90 feet on the south side. The main entrance was undoubtedly set 
in the now broken portion of the ea& wall, and the opening in the wdit wall of the inner court 
presumably led into the unexplored portion of the building on the we£l. 

The only objects worth recording found in this building were ; (]) A fragment from the 
top of a square boss seat of steatite (HR 4584, Pi. CIX, ii 1) showing the unicorn device and 
another square seal (HR 6207, Pi CXIV, 520) showing a curious geometric device, 
both of which were lying in the central court, : feet below the surface ; (a) a seal of the same 
type and material (HR 6206) but with a short-homed bull at a trough, found in the same 
court* 4 feet below the surface ; (3) a fragment from the right side of a seal of the same type 
and material (HR 5261, PI* CIX, 203) on which the head and forelegs of the unicorn, the 
standard, and part of the pi graphic legend arc missing ; (4) a seal of yellow faience showing 
a ivailika; and (5} a long carnclian bead (HR 4605), A cubical stone weight (HR +579) 
was found in Room l, and a similar object (HR 4580) in the eastern portion of rhe building. 
4 and 3 f ee t below the surface respectively. Mention may also he made here of a few 
noteworthy antiquities that came to light immediately to the east of this building. They are : 
(1) A well-preserved square boss seal of white steatite (HR 5311, PI. CVIII, 167}, 4 feet 
below the surface, showing two piftographs above and a unicorn standing facing in the 
direction opposite to that in which it usually appears on other seals. In this example, more¬ 
over, the place of the double standard is taken by what appears to he a plant in a vase or a 
pictograph. (2) The bust of a terra-cotta female figurine (HR 5312, PI. XCTV, 2) with 
the hair coiled in a broad knot on the crown. (3) A square boss seat of Steatite (HR 5 :25, 
PI. CX, 305 ; depth 3 feet) depicting a buflhlo and a plftographie legend. 


Block 7 

A considerable area to the south of House XI_.VfII was devoid of any itruftures except 
portions of two or three small-sized rooms, apparently of the Late Period, which adjoin 
rhe house referred to, and a thin carelessly built wall along Third Street* In one of the small 
rooms referred to was tying, 1 feet below the surface, a colleaitm of pottery vessels (HR 4597- 
4600), including several large broken jars (e.g., HR 4598, P 1 .LXXX 1 V, zi), lids, and beakers, 
fhey contained nothing except earth and other rubbish. At the same spot, but 1 to 2 feet lower 
down, were discovered a fragmentary square boss seal (HR 4649, PI. CX, 293) of steatite, 
on which one or two pidfographs, the horn of the unicorn and part of the ilandard survive on 
the obverse, and 3 pi clog raphic sign on each of the two edges 5 some beads and a faience 
terminal of a necklace (HR 4604, PI. CXLVIl, 22) and two chert flakes (HR 4606). Some 
painted potsherds {HR _j8$9 and 5861) and a well-moulded terra-cotta figure of a bull 
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(HK 5349) were found near the thin wall, 3 and 4 fa* below the surface. The rest of 
the space in this block, which is bounded on the cait by Third Street and on the south by 
Ninth Lane is occupied bv seven separate rfrurfures (Xl-IX to LV). 

//owe XLIX 1 is a very interesting ftruthirc of the Late II or III Period, though it has 
come down in a very imperfeft condition. Room 1 contains a well, surrounded by a brick 
pavement, which is some 1 feet higher than the floor level in the adjoining Room 4 , 1 he 

latter room has two well-built privies conftnifted again it its south wail, the small square Two pnvie.. 
paved floors in front of which were used for ablutions. They were drained by outlets in the 
wall at the back, which cormeft with a well-built drain in Lighth l^ane. 



Fig. 1 o —View of privio, witb abiotic*! place* in front, in building *9- 


T'hey may 


Roams 3 to 6 , the hit of which contains > well, Jo not call for mv remarks. 

or mat not have formed part of the housejuft noticed. .. , . ,,. R 

A fragment of a seal (HR P>. CX, 199), » well-preserved scaj (UK JJ „ 

PI. CX 1 V. co=) with the »IWa symbol, a chert (lake (HR 497 *) and two m,mature potteyt 
fHR 4971 ) fere found in Rnom !,]»t feet below the surface. Two odte 
antiuuities found in this flruflure acre a well-modelled though fragmentary terracotta bull 

fHR 8 qj. 1 ^d a perforated popery jar or strainer (HR 585^'^ 

• Eighth Une^o the South of House XLIX, is a narrow m^idcrmp alley which issues 
e Tt’ -i Ctrfw -tnnnsire House XLV, runs round the eail and South sides ot House XLIX, 
to "flr^Ke .Tof huibTng, NOS. I. and LV, until it links on ,0 the wed 

l i t fyrtrt Jitely thai the remain* compri«d in XLIX were «n integral part <'l the great h .«n- 
whkL w a evrimtly* n edifice rf import*^, th*»gt. link of h Jo* ret been 
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extremity of Ninth I-ine* It has, a well-eonAruclcd covered drain in its northern section 
but only traces of it elsewhere. At a subsequent date the level of this lane was raised by some 
1 feet, and a new drain constructed on it. The weflern ae£tion of thk lane revealed a curious 
object of shell (HR 59201 the purpose of which is uncertain# It has the shape of a bow 
(chord 3I inches) and had originally five minute holes drilled in one side. Four of these 
holes now remain and there are two others cut in the top. An analogous antiquity, but with 
the holes running through it was found at H&rapjfl. At the same spot and at the same depth, 
i.e. 4 feet below the surface, I found a copper knee-head (HR 5459) which has lost the tang 
and part of the blade, and a well-preserved square boss seal of white steatite (HR 5992, 
PL CXI, 342) depicting a well-executed rhinoceros with a trough under his head, in 
the lower field and a line of piitographs above. 

Building L .—Ukc building No, XXX described above, No. L appears to have been the 
basement or plinth of a building of the Intermediate Period which has completely disappeared. 
The existing fabric consists of four cells, the two (8 and 9) at the back larger than those ( to) 
m front, which arc not mere than z feer in width. All the tour cells are filled in with sun¬ 
baked bricks laid in regular courses and have, naturally, no doorways. Along the south side 
of the ft rupture runs a narrow passage, while an equally narrow chamber (i i and iz), which 
was originally fitted with two doorways, sirerdies from the north end of the structure towards 
the tail, thus showing that at least a part of the space now occupied by House Id 
may originally have belonged to No. L. 

A cubical stone weight (HR 58^4), a piece of a copper chisel (t Hi 5856), and two rings 
of copper and shell (HR 5858) were found In Room iz, 6 feet below the surface. Room 1 j 
yielded a stone door socket (HR 4617) and close to it a large-sized conical stone weight 
(HR 4618, l’t. CXXX, 25) with a hole running through the top to facilitate handling. Both 
of them were lying 4 ft. J in. below the surface. A chert knife (HR 4619) was also found 
at the same spot. 

Heuse LL —I have tentatively designated the complex of Rooms 13 to 26 as House LI. 
It is, however, not impossible that the northern portion, cons lifting of Rooms 13 to 16, was 
a separate house, ft ha-, a separate doorway, preceded by a broad brick £tep, opening from 
I bird Street into Room 16 and a separate courtyard (14), from the S.W, corner of which 
a flight ot utepp led up to the upper storey. Another noteworthy feature is a vertical chute 
built in thy thicknos of the front wall close to the entrance, which falls into a brick-lined 
cesspit outside the house. 

The southern section, comprising Rooms 17 to 26, was entered by a doorway at the 
southern end ot the front wall, but it also communicates with the rooms on the north, thus 
suggesting that both sections may originally have formed only one house. The southern 
portion had a more spacious courtyard (18) to provide light and air to the rooms grouped 
around it, three ot which (24 to 26) had their entrances blocked up at a later period, when 
me western portion ol the courtyard was converted into a separate room (j yV 

The Sm n f foUn 4 in this buildiD B included beads of faience, camel ian, etc. 

jHR 4803, Pb CXLV if, 13 and 16), a &one weight (HR 480*) found in Room 20, 4 feet 

“T J“ ; * CC “ of * h f m sm i * terra-cotta figure of a dog 

(HR *865), a^^m-cotte1 figure ot a male s«ted in Indian style with hand, joined on the 
knees IIR 5S60, 1 l-XCV, 19), sit the same depth in Room 1 7, and other obje£b of copper, etc. 

Attention may be drawn here to a low curved wall across Third Street between this 
House and No, XU, which was presumably built to siop the sheet at a later date. 

Shop L//.—This is a small ftrudW consisting of a larger oblong room (28) with 
a smaller one (27) opemng out of it on the right. The entrance is set near the southern end 
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of the front or esrit wall anti the jambs, like the reit of the wails, remain standing to a considerable 
height. A terra-cotta figurine of a hull (HR 5352) was found in Room 28, 7 feet below 
the surface. 

Hsu if ZJJI .—Buildings LI 11 10 LV form a continuous row of three dwelling houses 
along Ninth Lane. A staircase is built across this lane near the western corner of House LIV. 

There is, however, no doubt that originally the lane ran on to the I ait house in the line and 
that the Staircase is a later addition. House LI II may have belonged to the owner of the 
adjoining shop (LI 1 ), though there is no dlrcft communication between them. The plan 
of this house is a simple one. The vestibule (29) leads into an open court (30), behind which 
is the only room (31) which could be called a living room or bedchamber. In one corner 
of the portico is a staircase, the tiny chamber under which may have done duty as a privy. 

An outlet through the base of the wall carried off waste water into a small brick-lined cesspit 
outside the house, from which it flowed into the covered drain of the lane. In the central 
courtyard (30), a copper sptar-head (HR £514) and an ivory rod (HR 5515, PL CX.IV, 529; 
length 2-7 inches) engraved with a line of piCtographs. were lying 4 feet below the surface. 

House Lit ', — The house next door (LIV) is a comfortable little dwelling, with an open 
court (32) along the back or north wall and some seven rooms disposed on its south and wtril 
sides. Of these. Room 37, which was entered from the lane by a fairly broad doorway 
with a brick-built step to give access to its threshold, is the lobby. The west portion of this 
chamber is occupied by a bath paved with well-rubbed bricks, with the usual outlet for waste 
water and a large jar sunk m the floor of the lane within a brick-lined pit. Close to this pit Vertical chute 
is another, into which fell a well-built vertical chute from the roof of the house. The roams and drainage 
in the interior of the building have each their own doorways opening direft into the courtyard, pit. 
except Room 3 9 which was entered through Room 36 and in its turn gave access to the little 
chamber (34) beneath the staircase. This latter room may have been used as a ilorc. The 
ftaircase has, as usual, very steep steps. The room (33) adjoining the staircase yielded two 
grindstones and may have been the kitchen. 

Among the objects found in this building were a terra-cotta bird (HR 5521), a similar 
figure with a stand (HR 5 $24) and a square boss seal of white Steatite (HR 4986, 

PI. CVII, 138) which has lost part of the pRtographic legend, the head of the unicorn and the 
standard. They were all recovered from Room 33, the two former at a depth of 4 feet and 
the third 2 ft. B in. below the surface. At the same spot and the same depth were also lying 
a small shell weight (HR 4987), a chert knife (HR 4988), and a terra-cotta figure of a female 
(HR 499 1). 

House Lf‘ has come down in a much ruined condition, so much so that the very 
foundations of some of the walls have disappeared, while of others only the lowest courses 
remain Standing. Like its three neighbours described above, this ^trufture tmrit also have 
been entered from Ninth Lane, though there might have been another doorway opening 
into the lane on the west. The thick wall Stretching across Room 39, with a thick layer 
of debris beneath it, belongs to a later rebuilding. Room 40, with a well-preserved brick 
pavement, may have been a bath. This pavement consists of a single layer of kiln-burnt Altercating 
bricks laid flat upon a substratum of alternating rows of burnt and sun-dried bricks. This rows of burnt 

method of Construction has not been noticed elsewhere in this quarter of the city. At one and tua-dried 

end of this paving is a little fireplace, by the side of which was lying one of the most interesting brick*, 
antiquities unearthed during the season. Jr is a bronze Statuette of a naked, slender-limbed Bronze 
dancing-girl (HR 5721, PI. XCIV, 6—8) cast in the round. It is 4 •!$ inches high and in tutytitc of 
good preservation save for the feet, which are broken off. The figure is characterized by dancing-girl, 
negroid facial features, and executed with some primitive vigour. The hair is gathered in 
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a heavy coil over the right shoulder, the left teg is bent forward and the righ* hand placed on 
the right hip. The left arm, which hangs down, h covered with bangles from die shoulder 
to the wrift—a fashion that accounts for the large numbers of such ornaments in all conceivable 
materials, copper, shell, faience, terra-cotta, ctc T1 which are found both at Harappa and 
MohenjCMdaro. The right arm is adorned with only two bangles above the elbow and with 
another round the wrist. 

From the same room was also obtained* 6 ft. 4 in. below the surface^ a copper spoon (r), 
3'3 inches long, with a tubular handle much bent by the weight of debris (HR y~2_f, 
PI. CXI J* 8), while in another part of the structure was lying, 4 feet below the surface, a well- 
executed copper statuette of an elephant (HR 4363, PI- CXLIV, 4) cast in the rounds 
It has loft all four feet. Its length is r \ inches and height J in. 

In Room 43 or dose to it three interesting square boss seals of white or black fteatite 
were discovered. One of them (HR 43641 PL CX, 318) shows a figure of a short-horned 
bull. The piftographic legend has been cut away at [he top. The next seal (HR 5629^ 
Pi. CV, 52) has the unicorn device* The legend consists of two lines of pidoirraphs, ot which 
the second or lower line contains only one sign, namely* the double-key shaped symbol which 
h so frequently found at the beginning or end of these legends* The remaining space in 
the second line is left blank, thus showing that the symbol in this line is the final sign of 
the legend. In the impression, this sign naturally occurs at the left end of the Jine B It is 
thus obvious that the direftion of this syftem of writing was from left to right, unless it is 
to be supposed that the script was bouftrophedon* that is, written alternately from 
left to right and from right to left. 3 The third seal (HR f>i6, PL OX, 237) b 
of the same typo and has also two lines of pidographs* It was found 2 feet below 
the surface. 


Bkck S 

This block of buildings is bounded on the north by Ninth Lane, on the east by Third 
Street (PL LI I, r), and on the south by Tenth Lane, and comprises nine separate ftmCfrires 
(Nos. LVt to LXIV). Of these Nos* LXI, LXIft and LXIfl as well ;is the S.E* 
portion of No* LVI t all ot which open into Third Street, must have been shops, and she resit 
private dwelling houses. 

Haute LFI is nearly a square, measuring 37 by 33 feet* The portion which 
was used as a shop is represented by Rooms 6, 7, and 8. ft was entered by a doorway 
with the usual brick ftep from Third Street, and probably also communicated with 
the residential apartments by another doorway in the north wall of Room 6. There is a ruined 
staircase in the southern portion of Room 8. This room yielded, besides other objefls, 
a square boss seal of white fteatitc (HR 4873, PL CVHI, 184 ; depth below the surface 
5 feet) on which only the body of the unicorn remains, a fragment of a copper nail, 
and a redan gular tablet of copper bearing piftographs (HR 6058 ; depth 6 feet) and a bead 
of copper and another of faience ftrutig on a piece of copper wire (HR 6057). A chert 
knife and terra-cotta cones, etc, (HR 5404) were found in Room 6 ( j feet below 
the surface. 

* h Kcmi more libljr tint lie isbsmJ represented [ fl a bar—[E d.] 

* Set, liOTwer, p, 40 anJ Chapten XXJI and XXni t where it is omclLnfrd] r iluiwn (bit the wniiug is 
tic™ idly from n'^ht tu left* thong h. omiiianjdJy boaitrophcdoEL-^fEis.] 
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The plan of the residential portion of this building shows a close resemblance to that 
of l louse LIVj and consists of a court (2) with living rooms on three sides of it. Room 1 
in the N.E* corner, with a brick-paved door* was * bath* The structure had two doorways 
in the east face, one of which is now bricked up, and a third facing Ninth Lane. 

From Room 3 at the N*W* corner were recovered, at a depth of 3 feet, a large- 
sized boss seal of white steatite (Hft 4601, PI, CHI, 10) 2 T i inches square and 0 57 inches 
thick, engraved with a line of pictographs &nd a figure of the unicorn standing 
facing in the usual direction* a copper tablet (HR 4*15), and carnelian* faience 
and terra-cotta beads (HR 4614 ; 2 ft, 6 in* below the surface). J he only antiquities found 
in the courtyard (a) were a Itone weight and a curious objeft of pottery (HR 4809, 
Pl + CLV, 10), found 5 feet below the surface ; those from Room 9 consisted of faience, 
terra-cotta, and shell beads, etc* (HR 4810—11)* 

Hotut LFJL —This structure stands to the we^fc of the one juil described and separated 
from it by a narrow' alley which takes off from Ninth Lane in front of the entrance to 
House UV and may originally have joined on to the alley running to the eaft ot Houses 
LVIII and LTX. The southern portion of this building (Room 13) has completely perished; 
the reil is in a fairly good condition and boaits of two windows, one in each of the north and 
easl trails. A well-preserved square boss seal ot white ileatite (HR 4868, PL CIV, 29) 
was discovered in Room io ? 5 feet below the surface* It contains a line o\ pi^tographs and 
the unicorn device with the usual Standard under the animaLs head. Two other seals 
(HR 4872, PL CIX, 226, and HR 5310, PL CIX, 245) of the same material and type and 
with the same device, were recovered from Room 13, 3f to feet below the surface, 
also a fragment of a terra-cotta female figure (HR 5J 4 0 3 terracotta whed (HR 554^)1 

3 feet below the surface* A painted potsherd and a ribbed faience fragment (HR 354 °) 
were found at the same depth in Room 11- 

Hqui* LFI 1 I. —This is a very small dwdling w ith a frontage of 22 feet, in which four 
rooms have so far been brought to light* *Ihe front rooms (16 and 18) have internal 
dimensions of only 6 by i i feet and 6 by 9 feet* Even so, each ot them has a separate 
bath of well-rubbed bricks with outlets and brick-dined cesspits in the narrow lane to the 
eait. The cesspits are connected with a well-built drain which was followed up for 42 leer 
southward, where it bent east and south again. Room 18 ridded a rectangular tablet ot 
copper, cerra-cotta beads, etc. (HR 4799) and a pottery lamp, faience beads, and a terra-cotta 
wheel (HR 4800), all of which were lying 4 feet below the surface. From Room 19, at depths 
of 5 ft. 3 in. and 3 feet respe£tivdy f came a well-preserved pottery vessel (HR 5704* 
PL LXXXI, 56) with fiat base and bulging body and a painted jar with neck broken 


off (HR 574O* 

Hmtt UX. —Of this structure, which adjoins the one described above, only one room 
measuring some 16 feet along each side internally has so far been excavated. The rest of 
the building lies buried on the south and west sides. An object worth recording which was 
found here was a piece of a copper-wire chain (HR 44 io i PI* CXLllL 27), which was lying 
2 feet below the surface. It consists of two entire links and part of a Third- A fragment ot 
a grinding stone with square feet (HR 5707) and two other slabs which must have served 
the same purpose (HR 3825) dso came to light in this room at depths ot 5 3 

respectively. A B 

Hqum LX may have been entered from the narrow lane behind it or from that to the 

east of House LV 1 I, but no entrances have survived on either side. The SA\. end of 
the building, which would appear to have been an open courtyard, has been destroyed, and ihe 
r tSt of the building has undergone alterations at a later date* The rooms in the rear were 
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found filled in with sun-baked bricks. Two vertical water-chutes in the south wall of 

Room 24 deserve notice. _ 

House LXI would appear to have been a combined ^hop and dwelling house. In 
Rooms 31 and 32 I found several lumps of unrefined copper, ashes, and fragments of rough 
crucibles which mud have been used for smelting copper. Room 31 also yielded, 4 feet 
below the surface, a button-shaped ear-ornament of faience adorned with a lozenge-shaped 
pattern enclosed by a circle, a copper tablet (HR 5549), and a it one ring and beads of 
carnelian and faience (HR 4806). From Room 30 were secured, at a depth of 4 feet below 
the surface, a necklace spacer, two beads and eight pieces ot bangles (HR 4S04), all ot 
faience, as well as a Slone weight (HR 4805). A miniature faience cone with closely grooved 
surface (HR 4480, PI. CLIII, 28) was also found aft. 6 in. below the surface in this part 
of the house. 

Rooms 27 and 28 have brick-paved floors. The former produced, from 2 feet below 
surface, a large number of minor antiquities, including a large conical weight ilone (HR 4609) 
and a terra-cotta female figure with the head broken off, terra-cotta beads, and painted and 
[’lain potsherds (HR 4610). 

tivust LX I I consists of an open court (36) with a pair ot rooms on each of the north 
and south sides. The entrance chamber (34) also served as a shop. The other rooms must 
have been living moms, but there is no separate entrance to give access to them. 
Room 37 yielded a fragmentary square boss seal of steatite (HR 4435 j Ti. CXV, 543) 

□ depth of 1 toot. The lower right comer is broken off, carrying with it the hind part 
of the unicorn. A better preserved seal of the same type, material, and device (HR 4436, 
PL CIX, 231) and with a piftographic legend was also found at the same spot. 
From the court (36}, 3 feet below the surface, ounc three /iw^u-shaped cones (HR 5539, 
PI. CLill, ;t—3) fashioned out of the nuclei of conch shells. They average 1-9 inches 
high, 

Siep LX1JL —An entrance from Third Street leads into 39, which might have been an 
open court, and behind it are a small room (40) and a staircase. A large pottery 
jar (HR 5943) with the usual conical base was found bedded in the floor of Room 39 dose to 
the ftreet entrance. It was filled with earth and the only antiquity found in it was a small 
pottery jar (HR 5944). 

Houje LX If' which, to judge from its south exterior wall, must originally have been 
a building of some importance, has come down in a very dilapidated condition, and on the 
we£ side it is difficult even to disentangle its limits from those of House LX behind it. The 
£lrufture has also undergone much rebuilding. So much, however, seems certain, that it was 
entered from Tenth Lane, to be referred to below, by one or possibly two doorways, both 
of which were, however, bricked up in ancient rimes. Room 43 produced two square boss 
seals of &eatite (HR 5656, PI. CIX, 222, and HR 5699, PI. CIX, 251) with the unicorn 
device and an ivory rod (HR 5715), square below, circular above. They were found 5 to 
6 feet below the surface. 

Tenth Lane., which issues from Third Street to the south of Shop LXIII, is only 2$- feet 
wide at its mouth, widens to 6 feet in front of House LXIV and to 16 feet where it turns 
south. At this comer a well-built staircase ascends to a raised area on the west, which has 
not yet been explored. The treads are, as usual, steep but finished in this case with a course 
of bricks laid on edge. The western section of the lane abounded with ashes, and a patch 
of fused brickwork in the face of the wall to the west indicated the exposure of this lane to 
a fierce conflagration, which also presumably destroyed House LXVI on thccait side. Had 
there been time for it, I would much have liked to follow this lane up to the edge of the mound. 
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An in ter citing terra-cotta figure was found in this lane, 5 ft. 6 in. below the surface. It Painted figure 
represents a man standing full front in complete nudity (HR 5368, PL XCIV, 11 height of nude man. 
5‘6 inches). The right hand and legs below the thighs are broken off. For the rest, the 
figure is in good preservation and retains traces of thr colour with which it was originally 
painted. The navel is represented by a hole* and the eyes and nipples, as usual in these 
crude figures, by separate dots of clay applied after the completion of the figure. 

Black 9 

Only two houses, Nos, LXV and I.XVI, have so far been explored in this area. They 
ftand wedged, one in front of the other, at the southern end of Third Street and originally 
formed one house, with dimensions of 48 feet in length from east to west by 39 feet in width 
along the street. The original house had three entrances in the east wall and another entrance 
between Room 1 of the front section and the courtyard (6) of the back portion. When the 
house was partitioned into two separate dwellings, the latter doorway was bricked up and 
another thin wall carried again ft it, to prevent ingress from the eastern portion. 

Thus separated. House LXV is much smaller in size than the other ftnnEhirc, and con sifts 
of a small reception room (3) with two doorways on the south, a staircase conftrufted at its 
side, a small courtyard in the middle, and two rooms on the north, which may have been 
reserved for the use of the family. Whether the space in the N.E. corner of the structure 
was left open to the sky is not apparent. The thin wait to the right of the northern entrance 
was obviously meant, as in some other buildings, to secure privacy to the women folk. A 
stone mortar and pestle (HR 5823) was found 3 feet below the surface in Room % while 
Room 3 produced several objects, including miniature pottery vases (HR 6070), a broken 
spear-head of copper (HR 6071) and a stone weight (HR Soys), all of which were lying 
10 feet below the surface. 

House LX Hi (PI. LI I, d), —As a reference to the accompanying plan (PL XXXIX) 
will show, this building has a very narrow frontage—juft wide enough to accommodate the 
doorway. The entrance chamber (4) was filled with debris in which charcoal and ashes 
predominated, owing no doubt to the fire referred to above in connexion with Tenth Lane. 

An object of interest found in this room was a large-sized cone of ftone resembling a lirig/t 
(HR 6088), which was lying on the floor again ft the north wall. The room also 
yielded a carnellan bead, two faience beads, and a piece of a bangle of the same substance 
(HR 6089). 

This entrance chamber led into an open space from which a narrow passage runs back 
to the weft wall of the house. A ruined ftaircase has survived along the north side of this 
passage, and to the south of it are two tiny cells, with corbelled openings in their walls. Hiese 
chambers are only 4 feet deep, and they may have been used as ftore-rooms or for 
other purposes. 

The reft of this house is identical in plan with House LIV, like which it has a 
courtyard on the north with ranges of rooms on the south and weft. Of these, Room 8 
is only 3 feet wide and like the corresponding chamber in No. LIV might originally have been 
meant for a ftaircase, but on second thoughts left vacant and the ftaircase provided in the 
southern portion of the structure. 

The minor antiquities recovered from this house included a copper antimony rod broken 
in two pieces (HR 3896), a fragmentary carnclian bead (HR 3897), which were lying in 
Room 7, and other small objects. 




Chapter XIV 


VS AREA 





T HE VS Area is an extensive irregularly shaped mound immediately to the north 
of the HR Area, from which it is separated by a broad depression through which 
now passes the cart track trom Dofcrl, and which in ancient times marked one ot 
the principal streets of the ancient city. The exploration of the VS Area was first taken in 
hand in [913-4, when Mr. Vats sank a 10 ft. trial trench in the centre of the mound running 
eaft and west and a second trench at right angles to the firft running north and south. I'he 
former trench exposed the western portion of Lane I, with lines of rooms on !>otb sides and 
portions of other rooms further eaft ; the latter trench ran through House XVII and between 
Houses IX and XI, In 1914-5 similar trial excavations were carried out by Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit at the eastern and western extremities of this mound. The diggings at the western 
end arc represented in the accompanying plan by Houses XXXVIl and XXXVI 11 and a few 
rooms to the south of Lane 3 belonging to the northern portion of House XX VIT, E xcavations 
on an extended scale were again carried out on this area by Mr. Vats in 1925—6, when 
Sir John Marshall was himself in charge of the Mohenjo-daro excavations. These operations 
brought to light buildings VIII to XXXVII 1 , excluding those which had been disclosed by 
the previous years* work. Mv own excavations were responsible only for the clearance of 
Houses I to VII in the wesitem or A Section, the few flru&urcs to the east (Seftion B) and 
the broad Street between them, which, as stared above, proved to be a continuation of First 
Street in the HR Area. (See plans on Pis. LIII and EVIL) 

Besides First Street and some small alleys, the excavations have brought to light live 
well-defined tines (Lines 1 to 5) which divide the thirty-eight buildings exposed info seven 
separate blocks. The buildings have been numbered consecutively in Roman numerals 
from south to north and, as in other areas, the rooms in each block have been given a separate 
serial number. Mofl of the buildings so far excavated on this area appear to have been 
private dwelling houses, which are assignable to the Intermediate and Late Periods. Deep 
digging was undertaken at four different spots, marked DDi to DD+, and revealed the 
existence of earlier strata beneath those referred to above. Virgin soil could not be reached 
in any of these pits owing to the inrush of sub-soil water. 


Bhd 1 (Plan LIU) 

This group of buildings stands to the weSl of Street e at the southern extremity of the 
V S Area. It is bounded on the north by Lane 1, which has a width of 4 to 10 feet. On the 
weft the limits of this block have not yet been ascertained but it is obvious that, on the south 
side, it extended up to the edge of the broad firect which runs down the wide depression 
separating the iroin the FIR Area. So far, sixty two-rooms have been exposed in this 
block and divided into seven separate buildings (I to VH). 
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House l is a substantially built Structure of a much larger size than the common run of 
private dwellings in this city. Tt measures *44 feet from east lowest, but its southern portion 
appears to have perished and the total width cannot be determined. Even so, nineteen 
rooms (27 to 45) have already been hrought to light. Rooms 30 and 40 are of considerable 
size and Room 33, which measures 34 ft. 6 in. by 32 feet, muil have been an open court from 
which the light was admitted into the rooms ranged about it on all sides. The long narrow 
room to the north of this courtyard contains a ruined flight of steps, which gave access to the 
upper Storey. The outer wall on the east side is 4 It. 8 in, thick, and that on the 
north 3 ft, 10 in. The latter js standing to a considerable height. Only one entrance has 
so far been traced on the east side of the building, but there must have been one or two more 
on the south. 

This building is probably to be assigned to the Intermediate Period. Its level conforms 
very nearly with that of the buildings of this Period in the HR Area, and the sills 
of its doorways are about i I feet below I hose in Houses II to V on the top ot this mound. 

The minor antiquities discovered in this house were many and various. Room 37, which 
could not be cleared to its original floor level, yielded a large collection of interesting pottery 
vessels and other objects (VS 3622 to 3662), which were lying in the N.E. corner of the 
room at a depth of 6 feet below the surface. 1 The target and most noteworthy of these 
vessels is a singularly fine vase with a pointed base (VS 36380, PI. LXXXVI, 14 ; height Vm* with 
z ft, 3 in., diameter at the shoulder I ft. 5$ in.) in perfed preservation and similar in shape pvmttd lwt. 
and material to VS 10B0 unearthed in the same area in The present collection also 

includes another vase of the same shape and size (VS 3^5 0 but not as well-preserved. Other 
interesting antiquities in this collection were two bottle-shaped bulbous-bodied vessels of 
fine clay with red slip (VS 3642, PI. LXXXVI, 8 and PI. LXXXV ], 11), two fragments 
of flat dishes with low rims (VS 3639. PI. I.XXXV1, 3 and PI. LXXXV I, 4)- 2 large bowl 
blackened round the edge (VS 3649, PI. LXXXVI, 6), a pot-bellied terra-cotta figurine 
(VS 3633 ; height 3 indies), four chert knives (VS 3624), a copper rod broken in three pieces 
(VS 3626), a quantity of decayed date seeds (VS 3627), four terra-cotta bangles (VS 3630', Decayed date 
ten miniature vases of fine day (VS 3636), three jug-shaped vases (VS 3648, PL LXXXI, «**•■ 
and 59 and PI. LXXXVI, 15 and 19), three miniature vases (VS 3630) which were found 
within a larger jar of the same material (VS 3645) and two animal’s teeth (VS 36 55). At 
the same spot was also lying a curious barrel-shaped hollow pottery object (V b 361 - . 

PI, CXXXIJI, 14) with a very narrow hole at one end. It is made of sandy clay and is 

8 - 8 inches in length and 3 inches in diameter. Its exact purpose is not known, but it may 

have been intended for a flesh-rubber. Other objects jound in this house were a round 

copper pin or nail (VS 3626 ; length l\ inches) with a very fine point, three shell dice with 
various patterns (VS 3588-9 and 3591) w hich came to light in Room 36, 3 feet below 
the surface, a square boss seal of dark grey fteotite (VS 359 f* EVIL 1171 with 
a line of piffographs and the figure of u unicorn, found in Room 35, a black stone 
bead (VS 3666) found in Room 39, a reft angular copper seal (VS 3524) found in the middle 
of Room 32, - feet below the surface. In Room 30 were found, 7 to 10 feet below the surface, 
a Jump of mica (VS 3 Ji8), an oblong seal (VS 3553, PL CXIII, 457) with a line of piftographs 
but no animal device, a chert knife (VS 3554), a terra-cotta sealing (VS 35 * 3 * EXVI, j 1) 
with piftographs and rhinoceros device on both faces, a rectangular copper seal (VS 3526, 

PI. CXVII 1 , 5), and the upper part of a large and thick square boss seal (VS 3546. PL CXI I, 

404) of dark steatite on which a line of pictographs only remains, A rectangular copper seal 

1 Although the* objetb cu me from hunamedate 1 « II Annum, it a liitly aungti that liter objetb any bi« 
bc^flic mixed widl t hem in (he coufK of denudation. — [E&,] 
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(VS 3504) was also recovered from Room 28 at the depth of 7 feet below the surface, a copper 
hook (VS 3598) from Room 44, 1 foot below the surface, a terra-cotta female figure (VS 3586) 
from Room 31, 2 feet below the surface, and a copper chisel broken in two pieces (VS 3599) 
at the same depth from Room 43, 

ficxsg II .—Rooms I to 26, covering a rectangular area of 86 ft. to in. by 64 tt. 5 in. to 
the north of the building juft described, appear originally to have belonged to one and the 
same house, which had two entrances opening into the main street on the eaft and another 
into Lane I on the north. A t a subsequent date, the building appears to have been divided 
off into tour separate dwellings 1 —Nos, 11 to V. Of these, No, II consifts of three good 
moms, 2, 23, and 25 communicating with each other, and a few smaller ones—3, 22, 24, 26, 
21, and 20. The main entrance to this house was from the main ftreet into Room 2 3, and 
a flight of Steps has survived in front of it. All the three main rooms were neatly paved with 
brick on edge and the paving in Room 23 has come down in a surprisingly good ftatc of 
preservation (PI. L 1 V}. Noteworthy features of this room are five conical pits or holes sunk 
in the floor and lined with wedge-shaped bricks, apparently meant to hold the pointed bases 
of large storage jars, and what seems to have been a very narrow well in the SJL. comer. 
The small room (22) at the back of Room 23 is paved with brick laid flat. Room 2 has 
a small chamber screened off in its N.W. corner and a paved bath or floor for cleaning 
utensils in the other corner, with a covered drain to carry off wafte water into the cesspit 
in front of Room I. Room 25, at the southern end of the house, has a staircase which led 
up to the upper storey. Only five treads of this staircase have survived. The narrow 
Chamber 21 behind this staircase was found to be choked with ashes and charcoal and may 
have been a kitchen. 

Only a few objects of interest were recovered from this structure. A piece of shell 
inlay, a chert knife, and a fragmentary shell bangle (VS 3360) and two painted potsherds 
were found in Room 23. Room 22 yielded a fragmentary terra-cotta female figure 
(VS 3368) and a fragmentary square boss seal of white steatite (V$ 3359, PI. CIX, 209), 
with a pidographic legend and a figure of a unicorn. The lower portions of the animal 
and the Standard are missing, 'Lhc legend consifts of two lines, the lower one of which 
contains only two piftographs. Two terra-cotta tablets (VS 3429) were recovered from 
Room 23, a broken copper knife (VS 3575) from Room 26, and a terra-cotta pot-bellied 
figure (VS 3529) and pottery jar with a pointed base (VS 3541) from the kitchen (Room 2l), 

House III consifts of only two rooms (t and 4), one in front of the other, in both of which 
large fragments of brick pavements have survived. A vertical water-chute in the thickness 
of the front or eaft wall of Room 1 discharged itself into a covered cesspit, conftrutled beneath 
the doorftep. 

The minor antiquities found in this house included an ivory gaming die marked with 
geometric patterns (VS 3310) broken in three pieces, a copper spear-head broken in three 
pieces (VS 3322), a faience bead (VS 3323), two chert knives (VS 3241), several tiny discoid 
shell beads (\ S 3234)1 and a fragment of a faience bangle (VS 3335)1 all of which were 
recovered tram Room t. The smaller Room 4 yielded an imperfeft and worn square boss 
seal of white sleatite with pi^ographs and unicorn device (VS 3391, PI. CVTI, 131), an ivory 
cube (VS 339 *; PI; CXXXII, 3+) incised with a circle enclosing six smaller ones on each 
face, a bmp of red ochre (VS 3374), a cube-shaped stone weight (VS 3287), and several 
pottery jars, lids, etc. 

1 Thac divisitou appear tv me problematical There may Lave been two or three home* only in the Laic 
FtriocL—[E b,] 
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House Hr .—A part of this it rupture was explored in 1925-6 and the rest in the following 
season. No minor antiquities were found in this house, but a feature of interest is -1 series 
of deep niches in the inner walls of Rooms 7 and 8. A narrow passage along the south wall D**p niche® in 
gave access to the other two Rooms 5 and 6, waHt, 

House / ,—Sandwiched between Houses 1 and IV, House V was presumably entered 
from the narrow lane running to the weft, though no indications of any doorway on that 
side have survived. There nre some eleven rooms included in this building. One nt them 
(to) was almost certainly an open court, and it is not improbable that Room 19, from which 
a flight of two or three Steps leads into Room 14, was also left open to the sky. Ihe long 
narrow space enclosed by walls to the south of Room 13 probably contained a staircase leading 
up to the roof. None of the rooms have paved floors save No. 15, which has also a covered 
drain along its west inner wall and would appear to have been a bath. In the middle of this 
room was a large earthenware jar (VS 345+) with its pointed base buried to a depth Earthenware 
of 2 ft. 3 in. in the floor. The upper portion of the vessel, which pmje&ed above the floor, jar vrilh 
is broken oflF. The contents included six goblets with pointed bases, one of which contained funerary 

a well-shaped miniature vase, a shell palette for mixing colour, a round balT-possibly a ve«eli and 

weight—and a broken terra-cotta animal. One of the goblets found in the big jar contained ? tter 

an oblong seal with its back cut away (VS 345+, PL CX1II, 444;. It is inscribed with a ™* 1 

line of five piiftographs, but no animal device. Another goblet contained the vertebrae oi 
a fish. 1 This room also yielded a terra-cotta wheel (VS 3464), which was lying 4 f«t below 
the surface. In Room 10 were found a copper chisel broken in two pieces (VS 3+bj), a 
cubical Hone weight (VS 3466), several beads of faience, etc., a fragmentary chessman- Fm B m*uury 
shaped tixga of faience, and a broken terra-cotta dog (VS 349?)- Room 19 yielded a terra- hn B ®, 
cotta female figure (VS 3518). of which the legs and the left hand are broken off. 

House /7, which measures some 45 by 33 feet, was originally open on three sides. 

At a subsequent date the lane on the west was closed at its northern extremity. There are 
two entrances, one on the north leading into an open courtyard (ji) and the other on the 
eaift. The other rooms are relatively spacious, each with its door opening into the court or 
into the rooms adjoining it. The niche in the north wall of Room 46 is 1 ft. 9 in. deep and 
mav have been fitted with wooden shelves. A square boss seal of fleatite (VS 3594 ’ , 5 +) 

with a line of piitographs, as usual, at the top and a figure of a unicorn, was found m the 
S.W. comer of Room 50, 5 feet below the surface, and dose to it two tragmentary faience 
bangles (VS 3603, Pi. CXXXIV, 1} decorated with chevron patterns. A piece of another 
bangle of the same material with a row of zigzag patterns (VS 3602) was found in the 
dosed lane to the west of this stru&ure, 2 feet below the surface. 

Home VII is a poor structure consulting of very small rooms at the back ot what would 
appear to have been a fairly spacious courtyard (55) dong the east wall. Part of this building 
to the north remains unexplored. 

Block 2 

Block 2 is a big complex of buildings bounded on the cast by l*irsl Street, on the south 
bv 1 -anc 1, and on" the north by Lane 2. So far, ten buildings have been more or less 
completely excavated m this area, but the western limits of the block have not yet been reached, 
and it is not unlikely that other sWhires will come to light, when excavation is extended 
in that diredtion. The siofl Striking of the buildings so tar exposed are Nos, V III and All 1, 
which occupy a commanding position along Fir£t Street. 

1 jr ar t j, c muring of tfiii «nd other j»n and amt containing cdkflkttf of mwller veateh ■»<! other objefli, tee 
Chap. VI, pp. 86-8.—{EoJ 
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House Fill{ PI- LVT, a) is a targe refibmgular structure measuring some 105 feet long 
from north to south hy some' 32 feet east to west. The building has come down in a much 
dilapidated condition, especially the front or east wall, where no traces ot' nnv of the entrances 
have survived. The phn, moreover, has been complicated by later alterations anil additions, 
and the inner arrangement at some places is slill far from clear. 1 he space marked 15 in 
the plan appears to have been the courtyard, but it is obvious that one or two rooms in the 
southern portion of the house muit also have been left open to the sky to light up the 
adjoining rooms. Some of these rooms are unusually narrow - thus Room [4, the floor ot 
which was covered with ashes, is only 5 feet wide. Room 6 adjoining the main Street contains 
a well, lined as usual with wedge-shaped bricks and surrounded by a well-built [stick paving. 
The well is 4 ft. 5 in. in diameter and was cleared to a depth of 34 ft. 9 tn., but the water 
level apparently lies 4 or 5 feet deeper down. A well-preserved drain carried the waste into 
a brick-lined tank on the outside, which was probably connected with a finely built drain 
of larger size, which runs along Firft Street in front of this house. 

Several objefte of interest were found in this house. Room ] yielded, at a depth of 
4 feet from the surface, a fragment from the top of a square boss seal of steatite (VS 3331, 
Pi. CXIV, 49-) on which only a part of the legend has survived, another seal of the same 
type and material (VS 3389, PI. CVIII, 163) with a unicorn and a defaced pictogrophic 
legend, a grind Alone (VS 3347), a fragment of a faience bangle (VS 3361), a copper pin or 
awl (VS 3371), a small copper chisel (VS 3388), a chert flake, and a fragment of a shell bangle 
(VS 3316). A copper rod with a sharp point, possibly meant for engraving piiftographs 
(VS lift), was found 6 feet below the surface in Room 3 and a finely engraved and well- 
preserved square boss seal of an unusually large size (VS 2040, PI. CIV, 38), 2 ft. 6 in. below 
the surface in Room 5. The obverse of the seal shows three deeply cut signs above and 
a well-executed unicorn with the usual standard in the lower field. Another seal of the same 
type ;md material and with the same device (VS 1037, PI. CHI, 16) was recovered from 
Room 4, A noteworthy feature of the legend is a solitary pictograph in the middle of the 
second line and above the back of the animal. Two other seals and a well-made pottery 
lid with a projecting handle (VS 1961, PI. L.XXXU, j^) were also found in this room, One 
of the seals (VS 10J9, Pi. CV, fi6) is similar in all respefts to those described above ; the 
other (VS 1190, PI. CXII, 39 'i) has no animal device. A fragmentary square boss seal ot 
Steatite (V S 3093* Pf. CXI, 331) was found in Room 15. It exhibits a line of pidtographs 
and a humped bull with a flowing dewlap, whose head is broken off. This room also yielded 
a well-shaped conical weight of slate (VS 1899, PI. CXXX, 34 ; height 5 9 inches, diameter 
7 " 1 inches), with a bole at the apex by which it could be lifted between the fingers. Other 
antiquities found in this house were a spherical objeft of stone (VS i8ii ; height 5^ inches) 
well smoothed at top and bottom and a grinding stone (VS z-iiik which was subsequently 
changed into a door-pivot. “ J ' H 

House A HI (Pis, V I, LV, and L\ I, f).- — This is a large and well-preserved building 
comprising as many as twenty-eight rooms ($7 to Hi), 1 Of these, Courts 69, 67, and $7 
(PL LV, a and t) on the tront side are larger than the raft. They were all originally paved with 
krick on edge, but now only £lrips of the pavements remain in Rooms 69 and 57. The two 
brick-lined hollows in the. floor of the latter room were meant, like those noticed above in 
connection w ith hoom 13 in House II, for the reception of large store jars. The row of small 
rooms opening off Room 69 on the north side may have served originally for visitors, while 
the finely paved room (72) adjoining them was no doubt a bath. The covered drain which 
carried off waAe water from this bath and fell into the street on the east is ftill preserved. 

1 I'« further pt/Uralim of this home see pp. ao-j ttpt*, —jTo.]. 
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Room 75 was presumably left upen to the sky 1 to light up the: well-built staircase which led 
to t he roof from the southern end of this room . Nine £leps oi the staircase are in excel lent 
condition. They are 5 feet broad, but the treads arc, as usual, shallow and the risers steep. 
Farther west is a large room (^h) with five deep niches with double reveals and behind it 
another flight of sdeps and a smaller room* To the south of Room ^6 is a row ot tour smaller 
chambers, one of which (78) communicated with a very narrow cell at its back by a narrow 
corbelled opening (PI. L\\ £) jutf wide enough for a man to pass through? A third staircase 
is placed to the welt of the middle fc ucr o om (67), The 5 *\\* corner of the house behind 
Room 57 is occupied by a narrow passage lined with liny rooms on the north side* One 
of them contains a veil, which could not be cleared out, ^ 

The excavation of this house brought to Eight a large number of minor antiquities many 
of which came from Room 76 and another room at the back of the ftrufture. One of the 
finds from the former room eansifted of fragments of a pierced lattice oi alabaster (V > 2 "66, 

PL CXXX 1 II, i i) t which presumably filled the windows or ventilator* fit the top of the w ill. 
Perforated screens with geometric patterns have been met with before in Kushlm and Gupta 
buildings. It is now patent that perforated lattices were known and employed in the Indus 

valley in the prehistoric period. * „ x , 

Other objects included a ring-stand broken in two pieces (Vb ^939, 11 - 33 h 1 httie 

vast (VS 2877, PI. Cl, 15), a bottle with cover (VS 2671, PI. Cl. 12), ill of alahstor, two 
fragmentary Sone plates with low rims (VS 2928, PL Cl, 21 and 2941, PL LI, 32), a large 
conical S W weight (VS 2953 ; height 9 inches) with tot bottom and vt*hg« of broken 
chase it The top, another large tone weight of the shape of an egg (V S 2952), faff""** 
two SI mare slate boxes each divided into four compartments (VS 2 881, and 250$, 1 1 - LX. - , 

36 and 37) and resembling an Indian goldsmith's scale and weight box. a cylmdnca object 
of ivory (VS 265 r, PL CXXXII, 15) decorated with broad wavy patterns separated by plain P" 1 
horizontal hands, a faience nose-ring (VS 2589), a phallic emblem (r) of shell (1 S 25 rg. 
and a terra-cotta head with tall conical head-dress (V S 1555, PL X t \ , 23,1. Other antiqui i« 
of intereft found in this house were a hoard of forty-one cores oi shells (\h 3192), a 
serviceable parts of which had been used for the making of bangles, etc., a cubical teira-to , * 
obieflt (VS scSc) pierced with one to six holes on different faces, possibly a gaming die, and 
six seals. Three of the seal* are of steatite, viz. a fragment (VS 1543, PL C X, 313) on which 
the head of a short-horned bull feeding from a trough and two pi&ographs remain, another 
fragment of a similar seal (VS 2582, Pi. CIX, 2 jo) on which onlv the body ol a tmdv engraved 
humped bull survives, and another fragment oi a seal oi the same type (V - 3094, 

PL CXll, 38 81 on which a line of pi&ographs alone is preserved. A fourth is a in g 

(VS 3063. PL CXV 1 , 4) with a figure of a rhinoceros, and the remaining two (\ S 1590 and 

03 ' J hLs' [ \/l —This building which, like the two jus* described, faced towards the main 
toect on the east, has so far been only partially exposed The eastern pomon » .epamtod 
from No. XH 1 bv a narrow space, not more than 6 inches m width. Like many 
other houses on the sift, this house had an open court (82), with the usua 
on one side. The little chamber beneath the toircase may have been used » a pmy 
or for the torage of firewood, etc. There are three rooms tn t e ™ r ,? ... -j-. ' 
two of which (8} and *6) were supported on the south side on three bnck-built pilfers 


1 Thh U donbtfill A wlruitnFT mi tpecUUr prwidnl to admit fight Irnm ^r 1 *9 
pracncc of thii windew mak« it very unlilely that Rornn 7f ™ n F* al t0 Lht ^ D ' 

1 Thia giwip of *cm33 ckwnbcfi wu £S3eti ^ solnJ f a* a prccxiitiofi ft 
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in place of a continuous wail In addition to the main entrance on the ea£t s the house had 
another doorway at the back which opened into a narrow alley running into Lane z on the 
wefh At a later date this alley was absorbed into House XV, 

The only minor antiquities from this budding that deserve mention are a fragment 
of a rectangular seal of steatite (VS 1694* PL CXI II, 434) w hich like other seals of this shape 
had no animal device, two beads of the same material (VS 3170}, a phallic emblem ot white 
limestone (VS 7^ *»d a fillet of gold (VS 3091, PL CXVtlt, 14), similar to and of the same 
length and width as those referred to above* A noteworthy feature of the present specimen 
is a representation, at each end, of the double Standard, which is invariably found on the seals 
with the unicorn device. 

//■sum XF .—This fLrufture stands in the angle of Lane 2, but it may originally have 
extended eastward up to the line of Firft Street* in which case the incomplete structure 
designated XIV may have formed part of this building. This, however* is a mere conjecture 
and must remain so, until the unexplored portion to the north is excavated. For the rest* 
the plan of the house is clear enough. It had an open court (90) in front T the extent of 
which cannot at present he determined. Behind it is a narrow ftsircrac in the midst of 
a line of rooms, which may have been used for the reception of visitors, accommodation 
of servants, etc. The rear portion of the house, which was reached through Rooms 91 and 98, 
would appear to have been set apart for the use of the womenfolk. It consists of ranges of 
rooms disposed about a square courtyard (96), all of which bear witness to an excepsive 
remodelling in the Ljite Period* 

The only find of note was a seal (VS 1574, PL CXI P 357) resting a few inches below 
the broken pavement of Room 91. Three of the corners of the seal are broken but the main 
part of the device is fortunately entire. It portrays a horned and tailed creature attacking 
a mychicaJ homed tiger# Ihe hybrid creature, half man, half bull, has a strikingly Babylonian 
appearance and calk to mind the hero Labani wrestling with wild beaiW 

Heme XI 1 appears to have been a large oblong structure. So far, however, only two 
small rooms (105 and S06) in the N.E* comer, a larger room (10S) in the 5 ,E, 
comer* and portions of walls and the lowest Steps of a staircase in the middle have 
been exposed. Several interesting antiquities were discovered in this house* They included 
five square boss seals of steatite (VS 1329, PL CU 1 3 ij ; VS £328, PL CIV* 24 t 
VS 2374, PL OX, 217 ; VS 2541, PL CVIII, 177 ; and VS 2542, PI, CVII, ]2 t) in 
varying States of preservation, but all showing a plftographie legend and the unicorn device. 
Of VS 2876* PL CXII, 3^4* which is also of the same type, only a small fragment showing 
the hind part of an elephant was recovered. VS 2846* PL CXIII, 460, is an oblong seal with 
two or three pictography but no animal device. Three of these seals were found in Room 105* 
Two inscribed seals of copper (VS 1104 and 1988, PL CXVII, 8) were secured from the 
stair in the middle of the house and Room 107 respectively, and two phallic emblems of 
faience (VS t 888 * PL CLV, ij, and \S 2430) troinRooiiis ioj and 104. Mention may also 
be made of a narrow-necked painted pottery bottle (VS 2521) and another jar of the same 
material (VS 2716, PL LXXXI, 53), which was tying in Room 105* 

ffrkse XFU is a small square arufturc at the back of House VIII. The enclosing wall 
on the south side is 2 feet thick and pierced by a broad doorway, ^ ft. 4 in, wide. The interior 
walk are, however, thin and carelessly built. There are some ten rooms in this 
house T Including a narrow passage which runs ea£t and west between the front rooms 
and those in the rear* The narrow alley on the south aide of the slmtture has a covered drain 
terminating in a small brick-lined cesspit* 

1 L r W m Kmg, Hilfay *f Smmtr W p m 77, 
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The minor antiquities recovered include a rectangular steatite sea! (VS 2289, 

PI. CXI II, 4+-) with a line of well-preserved piftographs, a square boss seal of the same Seals and 
material (VS 30:6, PL CXI, 333) with a one-line legend of ptttographs along the top and «tone weight 
a finely engraved humped bull with a large flowing dewlap, which was lying 8 feet below the 
surface in Room 113, From the same room also came a conical Rone weight (VS 2321, 

PI. CXXX, 33 ; height l ft. 3 in.) with a handle in the shape of a. now broken projecting 
rim at the top, a pottcrv jar with rounded base (VS 2962) which contained a highly polished 
ball of variegated stone’ the lid of ft Rone casket and four beads of faience and shell, 
and a roughly shaped cubical block of chert (VS 3210), 3i inches square and i\ inches high, 
presumably an unfinished weight. Room. 112 yielded a chert bead (VS 1142Jputh a number 
of shallow cavities for inlays. A square boss seal of steatite (VS 1754* ^-^1 3 '+)' 

a line of pltfogmphs and a short-horned bull feeding from a trough, was found in Room tog 
to the west of the house. This room presumably formed part of House XIII and provided 
a side entrance to it from the narrow alky on the south. 

House IX .—Houses IX to XII are conveniently situated along the four sides of an open 
space now measuring 54 feet long by 20 feet wide and approached by narrow alley s from north 
and south. Of these buildings, No. IX had two entrances facing House XVII on the north, 
and one or possibly two others on the south, l he eastern portion ot this structure ^'^ukl 
appear to have been a separate dwelling. Rooms 19 and 27 are larger than the others. 1 he 
former has a series of seven broad niches sunk in its walls at the height o! 5 Jcct above the 
floor, and a flight of steps to gi ve access to the roof at its S.W. corner. One of the doors 
opening on this court is as much as 6 feet in width ; other doorways in this house average 
3 ft. 3 in. wide. The rooms In the middle of the house are small and include a paved hath 
with its usual outlet. Among the minor annuities recovered from this slrufture were 
a conical Rone objefl, 1 ft. 3 in, high (VS 2S35), with a plain raised band above the base 
the exact purpose of which is not known, 3 Rone pedeRaj in the shape ot an inverted howl 
with a round socket sunk in the flat top (VS 2648)1 a truncated cone of red sanditonc 
(VS 2767 ; height 4 inches), a copper chisel (VS VjQl length 6-9 inches), and an ivory 
object resembling a human leg (VS 2548 ■, PL CXXX 1 I, 28) length 2*65 inches. _ 

' House XI , which Rands at the back of House VIII, is a small oblong Rnifture comprising 
seven or eight small rooms, one of which at the S.W. corner contains a well, 2 ft- to in. 
in diameter and lined as usual with wedge-shaped bricks, The floor around it was provided 
with a drain which opened into a square cesspit in the lane on the south. Room 39, with a finely 
paved floor to the eaR of the well, must have been a bath. The well was cleared to a depth 
of 11 fee t. No obi efts of LntereR were discovered in this house. 

House X was excavated partly in 19 t 4—5 and partly in 19:5-6. The eastern portion 
of the Structure has suffered much from denudation. The rooms in the other halt include 
a paved bath (3 r). The only antiquities worth mentioning were a faience hare (VS 22 1 f,, 
an unfinished steatite sea! (VS 2544) ™th a Ranting line to demarcate the fields tor the ammal 
device and the piftographic legend, and a whrtRone ot yellow Jamlmer stone (V b 313*). 

House XIi would appear to have been open on all four sides, Several rooms are of 
fair size, others are small. Those In the southern portion are reimrkahle for the number 
of niches in their walls. A large oblong area (50, j6) is enclosed ttthe back of the house to 
serve as an open compound. It has a staircase along the t a.l on r e e.is . ^ 

The udquItM found in this building included two exqutsrte little squirrels or faience Snuirrd. of 
VS 2S69 and 1994), apparently from the same mould, which were lying 2 ft. 6 in. ar.J 4 lee 
below the surface in RiSm J+ (compare with No. 7 in Ft XCVI), a circular ,V0J disc ptetced 
the centre (VS 2985) plain on one side and convex on the other decorated with 32 double 
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incised circlets arranged in three concentric rings* secured from Room 43, and a thick copper 
chisel (VS £958), 3 inches in length and ij inches wide at the cutting edge T from the 
compound at the back (104). Room 46 yielded a large earthen trough (VS 2983) 
and dose by it a collection of earthenware vessels and other articles including eight 
goblets with pointed bases, two beakers, seven miniature va£c£ t two lids, its cake-shaped 
tablei.Sj and several terra-cotta figurines, one of which h a dean-shaven headed male with 
a collar round his head, two balls, a painted potsherd, a piece of chert, a piece oi mother-of- 
pearl, and faience objects- A similar collection w also found in another room 1 ; but a far 
more valuable find (VS 1092, PI, LXXXVII, 2) was made in Room 43. It consists of two 
singularly attractive specimens of polychrome pottery bedecked with floral and geometric 
patterns in black and white on a red ground, the base of each vase being adorned with 
a row of lotus petals. The vases were found broken in pieces, several ot which could 
not be traced. 


BUd 3 

On this plot only two buildings (XVtil and XIX) have so far been completely explored 
and a third (XX) only partially. 

thus* Xrill k a rectangular Orufture measuring 80 feet from north to south by 27 feet 
wide. The plan is of the usual type with a fair-sized courtyard (5 and 8) along the west wall and 
with rows of rooms ranged about the remaining three sides, though Rooms r to 4 may have 
belonged to a separate house. There are srhrce entrances to give access to the house from 
t-anc 4 on the west* opening into the courtyard and Rooms 4 and 9 respectively. The thin 
screen wall behind the entrance leading into the courtyard may have been meant to prevent 
the inmates being seen from the street or may have served to support the back wall of 
a verandah, while the little brick-paved chamber in the 5 .W. comer of Room 4 did duty 
a$ a bath* 

Among the minor antiquities secured from this £lrufhire, the molt noteworthy were 
a copper bangle (V 3 779)* the lower half of a flat-bottomed vase of fine red clay painted with 
a row of seven ibexes with long homs reaching back over their bodies (VS rioy, 
PL XCII, 20), a square boss seal of fteatite (VS J05, PI. CIX, 243) with a line of 
ptelegraphs above and a unicorn in the lower field, and three oblong copper seals. One of 
ihese (VS 888) was lying on the threshold to Room 7, j teet below' the surface. It depifts 
an elephant feeding at a trough on one face and a line oi pictographs on the other (cf. with 
PI. CXYIIp. 11), The second seal (VS 1406, PI. CXVM, 16), which was discovered In 
Room i, is engraved with a figure reminiscent of a Babylonian deity. It b horned and holds 
a bow in right hand, and is clothed in a coftume suggeOive of leaves. The third copper seal 
(VS 1736) was found in Room 2* 

In the arret between Houses XVHI and XXXJIl lay six skeletons (PL LIX, c) f 
including one, at Icaft, of a child (25), which from their position appear to be posterior to the 
adjacent remains. They occupied a space of 24 by 8 feet, and were lying in different positions* 
Xos. 24 and 25 lay on their backs with their faces turned towards each other. No, 23, which was 
the tallest, measuring more than _f tt. 11 in. in length, was lyirtg on its face, as was also No. 20, 
which wan the best preserved. Its legs were outstretched and arms thrown forward in front of 


1 It ii net ualikdy that both these Rrcop* are funenuy* Sec p r zij f now u nnd pp. 16 - 0 ,— [£*?.] 
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the head L>nd bent at the elbows. Skeletons ST stud 2 2 were also lying on their backs. 

Thev are both exceedingly fragmentary, and of the latter nothing was left except part of the 
head and some of the ribs. The skeletons were all covered with loose earth, free from bricks. 

It is noteworthy that no artefadb of any kind were found on or near any of them, except 

a small ball of shell 1 inch in diameter (VS 1695) (ef. with Nos- 3, 3, in Pi. CLJU) and 

decorated with concentric circles, and three pieces of inlay of the same material, which were 

lying a little to the north of Skeletons 2 1 and 12, Over the legs of Skeleton If and the 

right arm and left shoulder of Skeleton 24 were also lying the vertebrae of some large 

animal, which probably came to be buried there by accident. From what has l>ccn slated Death probably 

above, it may be inferred that these were rot regular burials, but were moil probably the due to tragedy- 

result of a tragedy, the exaft nature of which will never be known. It may have been a severe 

epidemic or a sudden bloody mid or other calamity. The skeletons were preserved in situ, 

and examined In the following season by Colonel Sewell, Director. Zoological Surrey at 

India, who removed and took "away to Calcutta for detailed examination such of the bones 

as he considered necessary, lbs report on them will be found at pages 605 tf. 

House XIX, which da tea from the Late LI Period, is situated to the ea£l of 
House XVIIT, from which it is separated by a narrow open space. It is a well-planned 
£ru£hirc, comprising two courtyards (14 and ii) T with ranges ot chambers disposed round 
three sides of each."access to the courtyards being obtained through two entrances m the 
eaid outer wall, Room 13, adjoining the Staircase to the weft of the northern courtyard, was ^bnble 
probably a kitchen, as it contained a thick layer of ashes, and Rooms 16 and 17 a bath. The 
south courtyard has a well in one corner, with a brick-paved floor around it, and a covered 
drain, which probably fell into the drain in Uhl- 3 to the south, I he oblong room (24) at the 
south end of the house has two deep niches in the eaft wall and two doorways in the south 
wall. One of these is only 2 feet wide. It was bricked up at a later date, and remains 
blocked to this daw Among the few minor antiquities found in rim house were a square boss 
seal (VS 66{, PI. CXV, 535), with a line of pittopraphs and a beautifully engraved figure 
of an elephant, which was lying 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface in Room 13, a neatly dressed and 
polished tablet of slate measuring 12-3 by 8-8 by o>S m * 0 ? +16, PI. CXXX, i i), 
a small square copper tablet (VS 79a), * terta-eot* ball with round depressions tor 

inlays which have all disappeared (VS 8o 4 , Pi- CLUI, 6). The laft two objects were 
discovered in Room 24. Mention may also be made of a large pottery jar, 3 ft. 3 in. hig 
(VS t 2 c, PI. LXXXIV, 19), which was lying in Lane 3 beneath the mouth of the dram 
issuing from the south wall of Room 25, It contained four pottery goblets with pointed base*, 
a tall cylindrical vase of the same material, a round faience bead, fragments ot a coarse 
limestone platter, ternt-cott, bangle., etc. (PI. LIX *), which were W on the topof,™» 
of bricks near the bottom of the jar, some charcoal and a few anmutl bones. L ose 
jar was lying a limeflone sphinx-like recumbent figure carved m the round (\ s 116). Ihe 
face ot the figure has disappeared, and it is not possible to determine its precise character. 

House XX has been only parrially excavated, and does not call for any remarks, 

A small plot, --J by 30 feet (DDl in the phut), to the sooth of this hotue tm 
down to a depth of 16 feet below the surface, where water was reached, but not the wg>" 
soil The excavation revealed the existence, superimposed one above the other, of structural S«m«i “ 

remain, belonging to the three latest cities and remains of other feudum ZtOTTu 
The minor antiquities brought to light at varying depths included a fragment ot a squ 


1 As to tie MirpoM: till nod otter ilmilat jm wntiininf unjIU rro^ mA 
• It n evidently of lie umc tha as the compoiltc winuJi Hguftd m PL C, 7 «» 9-—l tB ‘J 
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boss seal of ^tencsrc (VS 204% PL CXtl f 392)3 on which two or three piftographs alone 
remain, 2 ft. 6 in. below che surface ; a potsherd from the neck of a jar of the pointed base 
type (VS 22693 JPL CXV T 560), Clamped with a piftngraphie legend, .1 ft, 1 in. below the 
surface; a painted potsherd (VS ■2,144), and a piece of a chert implement (VS 2148), 
4 ft. 6 in. below the surface, a rectangular copper tablet broken in two pieces (VS 1900), 
6 feet below the surface ; an ivory rod with linear incisions (VS 2397), 8 feet below the 
surface ; a collection of beads of different %xz<B and materials (VS 2G16). 14 ft. 6 in. below the 
surface^ two pottery vases, painted potsherds, and some animal teeth (VS 3028-32), 30 feet below 
the surface 1 an animal jaw and teeth, two tem-eotta phallus-1 ike objefls, a flat triangular cerra- 
coEta tablet, and two pieces of conch shell (VS 3137—40), 36 feet below the surface* 

Bfock 4 

This block covers a nearly rectangular area averaging 240 feet eaft to west by some 
90 feet north to south, and consists of seven separate buildings (XXI to XXVII). Houses 
XXII ii nd XXV II open on Lanes 2 and 5 respectively* The other houses were reached 
by two side alley*. 

H*mt XXI 1 is a comparatively small flruftune with an open courtyard (4) surrounded 
by a long narrow room on the east, two others on the south, and three very small chambers 
on the west The chamber at the S.E. corner was at a later date converted into a bathruoin, 
which stands at a height of some 4 feet above the level of the lane on the eafl side. It was 
presumably at this time that the corbelled window in the eafl wall of the bathroom was con- 
ilruded to provide an opening for the drain which carried off wafle water. It was probably at 
the same period, too, that the narrow chamber at the eafl cod of the house was partitioned off 
Irom the open courtyard. The debris with which the la^l-mentioned room was filled yielded 
the remains of a large number of pottery goblets with pointed bases and, at a lower 
level immediately above the floor, a square boss seal of fleatite (VS 623, PI. CXV, 557) with 
a line of pitftographs and a figure of a unicorn, an oftagon&l flone weight (VS 467), a flone 
figure of a quadruped with its head broken off (VS 2141), the handle of a spodn of shell 
(\ S 57*5, two goblets with narrow bottoms, a standard brazier (VS 44 r, PL LXXXI, 18 and 29 1 
\S 442, PL t.XXIX, 7), and a broken pottery jar which contained some chaff of a 
certd (VS 639). 

Of the three small chambers in the weflem portion of the house, the one at the southern 
end (3) is 6 ft, join, long by a ft. + in. wide internally (PL LIX, «) and is paved with finely 
jointed brick. It was found choked with ashes, charcoal, earthenware goblets with pointed 
bases, and a quantity of human remains weighing some four pounds. A few complete jars 
lound beneath the top layer included two with close-fitting lids and four oval-shaped jars in 
one of which pieces of bones were AM flicking. Among the bones Mr. Vats was able to 
distinguish pieces ot a human skull and a few finger-joints. Other antiquities recovered 
from this chamber were earthenware dishes of various shapes, some painted potsherds 
<7 S ? 73 )> imperfcaiy baked day tablets, fragments of shell bangles, a pot-bellied terra-cotta 
fipunne, n dim scraper* etc. 1 he human bones, charcoal, and ashes found in this room may 
have been remnants of cremation pyres, but it is not apparent why they were buried here,* 
Bones and broken jars s milar to those found in Chamber 3 were also met with in the narrow 
chamber between it and Room I. 

‘ Thiibailiimif eta handiy Jww been * eon.pkt. iv**, « U ft*uk !t b™ ^ of HotUc XXH. or 

eliemtoiJedferKffiieeifierpurpcM. Moftofthe hi tenorwiU. *« later additkes — [Ea.l 

* For tboe ecnuim, rec also p, 87 mfr-t. — [Eo.J 
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//We? XXII fluids Eo the S.W. of the building just described. 1 he main entrance 
was on the raft side, where the outer wall h landing to a considerable height (Pin LVL 
The N.E. corner of the building is occupied by a small room (5) containing a well-built 
well surrounded, as usual, l>v a brick pavement in which a shallow' cavity to hold the jars h 
slil] visible (PL LYI, h). The well is reached by a narrow passage running along the east 
wall of the house, from which a broader passage runs weft to provide access to a ftaircase 
on the north (9) and a line of rooms including a capacious paved bath (13) on the south. The 
two large pottery jars* one in the passage in front of the well and the other in front ot Room 12 
must have been meant for the Storing of water, grain, eic. The only antiquities 
worth recording are a square boss seal of fleatitc (VS 26 52, PL CV, 41)* with a line 
of photographs and a figure of'a unicorn, from Room 12, an alabaster couehant figure of a ram 
(VS 2139), which was recovered from Room 13, an SnuU* Jto-ahaped object of stone (VS 3206), 
the Ecmi-catta head of a female figure (VS 1947, PL XCIY, t) with two fillers on the forehead 
and four necklaces round the neck., The significance of the basket-liks ornament on (he 
proper left side of the head is not understood, 1 Of the two fillets* the one ot pointed 
shape is interesting- as being of the same form as the gold fillets included In ihc jewellery 
find (HR 42 \ij &) secured by me from Room 8 of House VIII in the western section of the 
HR Area. A large open space to the north of this house was found filled with aunt-dried brick 
bid in regular horizontal courses, A rectangular pit, 30 feet long from east to west by some 
11 feet wide, was sunk to the depth of 6 or 7 feet through the filling but disclosed nothing 
of interest. 

House XXII I has come down in a very ruined condition but it was a very well-built 
house of the Late Period, The N.E, corner has completely disappeared and the reft 
of the fhuffcurCj particularly the middle portion, is disfigured by later additions* Foundations 
0 f the Early Period are also discernible under some of the walls. Several minor antiquities 
of interest came to light in this house. They include a square boss seal of steatite (VS 47, 
PL CYL 90) bearing a line of pi£tographs and a figure of a unicorn, found in the central 
court yard (21), a similar seal (YS 49, PL CV L 99 ) wbi^b l)nng in Room 23, two other 
similar seals (VS 1468, PL CVII, 130, and VS 2989, PL GVII, 119) from Rooms 2 1 and t§ 
respectively, and a fragment of a circular steatite seal (\ S 3 02 "^ ^ 1 . CXIV, 47^) OTl which 
a part of the marginal legend has survived but no traces of the animal which no doubt occupied 
the central field. The legend on V 5 49, PL CVl, 99 deserves special attention in 
connection with the question of the direction in which the legends on the Mohenjo-daro 
and HarappI seals should be read. This legend consifts of two lines, of which Ehe firifc or 
upper line fills the entire width of the tablet from edge to edge. The second line has only 
one sign* and instead of being Inscribed at the right or left end, this sign is engraved in the 
middle of the line above the back of the unicorn. Now, a glance at the photograph ot the seal 
will show that the space corresponding to the right end ot the line is filled by the head o» the 
animal* though there is plenty of available space at the other end. The |acl that the symbol 
in the second line was not engraved in the blank space at the leit side appears to me to 
corroborate my view that the direction of the script was from left to right* (vile remarks above 
in connection with the seal HR 5629 f^tind m House L\ in Section B of the HR Area,® subject 

1 Sec ibn pp. 34 ind jjl £ a L _^ 

J SpcK it ii, ilte evident of tBb «al i«uu bo me to point to itt oppe mte ranchnian, HjJ ihc writing been from 
left to rsght f a* *uggt£trd bv the 1UJ fiibadur wc ihodd hive rrpefled the terra of the seesnd lint to he eflgnrod 
cm the left hand ejF the fled, where then: U ample tootn for iL It \&*ki if the mpsmx put km tar to the righr a* 

he ™oHr—[E d.] 

1 See p. ito and .^=il] |i + VI CV. 
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always to the proviso that the direction was not booifarophedon). Other antiquities worth 
recording were a minted potsherd (VS $o6) decorated with comb patterns, a small pottery 
jar containing a carbonized date seed, a well-model ted terra-cotta bull (V5 t 34 f) )> which was 
picked up on the south of Room 20, and a round button-shaped ear ornament ot faience 
(VS 1 < 17 , Pi. CLM, B) with a loien^e device in the centre, which was secured trom Room M). 

House XXIV Stands immediately to the wutli of the house described above and measures 
ri hy feet externally. The principal entrance, which is in the east wall, opens on 
a broad alley which was closed at its southern end at a later date. The inner arrangement 
shows a fairly large courtyard (31) in the front, with a capacious paved bath (3a) in the S,E. 
corner, a row of fairly commodious rooms on the north and several smaller ones built 
upon earlier walls in the rear. One of the room 3 on the north (29) is 19 tcct in length and had 
two doorways lacing the courtyard. This house contains no staircase. 

The house yielded a large number ot valuable antiquities, all ol which, except the 
fragmentary Steatite seal (VS 235, PL CV 1 II, 19 0 depicting a unicorn and a line of 
pidtographs, were found in the lower stratum, referable probably to the Late III Period. 
Chief among them was a collection of thirty pottery vases, lids, and bangles, some chert scrapers 
and weights, and pieces of mother-of-pearl and conch-shell objects (V S 1468*^) which 
were found in the small room (26) in the N.W, corner of the house, to 5 leer below 
the surface. In Room 29 were found two small well-shaped faience vases (VS 1 743), a highly 
glazed bangle of the same material (VS 2747 diameter 34 inches) and a fine cofipcr chisel 
in excellent preservation (VS 1745 ; length 3 inches). Another interesting antiquity wbkb 
was recovered from this Structure was a doublc-axe-sImped object of Stone 1 (VS 256, 
PL CXXX, 35 ; length 7-4 inches, width 6 25 inches). A square boss seal of Steatite (VS 955, 
PI. CXV, 53’), with a line of piftographs and 1 figure of a unicorn, was lying to the north of 
this building, and an oblong seal of the same material (VS 1082, PL CXllt, 4^0 w ith * ^* fie 
of well-preserved pittogmphs at the N.E. corner. 

The small circular structure with a projecting mouth (PL LV1I1, b) on one side in the 
dosed lane to the east of the building described above appears, as Hated in connection with 
a similar structure uncovered in House VII in Section B of the HR Area, to have 
been a pottery kiln. It Is circular in shape with a diameter of 6 feet and differs in this reaped 
from the one in the HR Area which has an oval plan, The surrounding wall, which like that 
of Its analogue in the HR Area conslfts of a single course of bricks, is now standing to a height 
of 1 ft. 9 in. A square tablet of copper (VS 11 Sst) was found a little diftsnee to the north of 
this structure. 

Homei XXI ttnd XXVf are built on the foundations of a large ftruCturc of the 
Intermediate I Period, of which only the back or weft wall has been exposed. House XXV 
faces towards the south and like No. XXIV has an open courtyard (47) in the front, the rest 
of the interior being occupied by three rooms with an open passage and ftairca.se in the N.E. 
corner, a row of chambers along the weft side, and two or three others between them. 
A second staircase with the usual small chamber beneath it, which may have done duty as 
a privy, occurs in the S.E. comer of the courtyard.* High rectangular niches are 
observable in the walls of some of the rooms. Of the minor antiquities found in this house 
the moft interesting was a fragmentary square boss seal (VS 1 753, PI. CXI I, 381) with a line 
of pictagraphs and the figure of a complex, composite monfter with human head, horns and 

1 Used by Ante wmlen Cor grinding the in tenon of dreular dishes, etc. Cf. p. j6g A/nr.—[E&.] 

1 The doorwa)*i shown in the plan in Room 46 and on the south tide of Room 44 ire doubtful. On the walls of 
Room 37, which are tending to a height of about 9 feet, ate paruhtt of clay fkbflcr hilfibnrat 10 nm-eons.—■[Et,.] 
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airs ct a hull, trunk and tusk* of an elephant, neck and Forelegs of a goat, and the hind part 
with legs and daws of a tiger. It wns Jnund in tfoam 39. Of her noteworthy objects were 
a copper spear-head (VS i8oo), a state palette (?) (VS 1 S53, PL CXXK, 3i ) f an ova! pottery 
vase with broad mouth (VS 2672), a ring itand of the same material (VS 267ft 
PL LXXXI 1 I, J9) s which must have supported a jar with a round or pointed base, and a 
grinding Slone (VS 1925, PI. CXXX 3 i 6). 

Hqmm XXVI is a smaller Struihire, which appears to he older than its neighbour to the 
north, and opens into a narrow alley an the rait* There is no courtyard and the light unift 
have been admitted into the rooms by a narrow open corridor running down the middle of 
the house and dividing it into two well-defined halves. The southern portion consists of 

four rooms and the other of seven, three of which at the back could onlv have been used for 

* # 

Stores, etc. 1 The house was remodelled at 3 later date when the original doorways were Home 
bricked up to support the upper walls and some of the rooms provided with new partition remodelled .t 
Walls, Midway in the corrtdnr lay two broken earthenware jura, one above the other, and ro bier dale, 
the east a small brick-lined reservoir with a drain, which ran out of the house through the 
entrance on the east and ultimately emptied itself into Lane 2. The upper otic of the two 
jars referred to is smaller than the lower and of the size and shape of the modern gharm. 

It was filled with earth. The lower jar contained, besides layers of clay, two oval vases of 
the same material, two jars with pointed bases, a terra-cotta bangle, an animal figurine and 
some human bones,* Other pottery vessels were secured from the earlier stratum hut hardly 
any from the later restored ftruvhirc. Other antiquities discovered in the house that deserve 
notice were □ fragmentary square boss seal (VS IJ7J» Pi. CIV, 27), with an incomplete line 
of piftographs and figure of a unicorn, from Room 6o, another broken seal uf the same type 
and: material and with the same device (VS 1819, PL CY1, B j), a square yellow faience seal 
depicting a svaffika (VS i960, Pi. CXIV, 513) from Room 6i, an oblong copper tablet, 
with an elephant on one side and a line of pictograph-i un the other (VS 2023 , 

PL CXV 1 I, 11), a shallow copper lamp with a fiat protruding lip (VS 1637), a fiat-bottomed 
pottery beaker (VS 1509), and a painted potsherd adorned with chequers and foliage 
(VS 1596, PL XCII, 9). 

The open space between Houses XXV and XXVI yielded five large and two small jars, 
one of which (VS 2303) contained an object of lead, convex on one side and inlaid in the 
centre with a faience disc and a necking of tiny beads. 

House XXVn (PL LV 1 IL f).—I have assigned this number to the site of a large building 
or buildings lying between Houses XXV and XXVI on the one side and Lane 5 on the other. 

It covers a space of 112 feet from north to south by 67 feet wide from easl to wesl, 
and includes a number of rooms disposed about a spacious open court. The rooms 
on the north, eaft, and south sides are in a much ruined condition, but the seven rooms on 
the we£i side are solidly built and standing to a fair height. They are all 10 feet wide 
internally save for the small chamber (6 b) at the N.W. angle, and one of (hem ^72) 
must have been more than 24 feet in length. Some of the doorways by which they 
communicated one with the other or with the central courtyard and the lane on the 
weit are well preserved and relatively broad. Strips of brick pavements are found in Rooms 
68 and 69, and outlets for water in others. 

This building belongs to the Intermediate III Period and, as the southern portion of its 
central court was devoid of structural remains, a trial trench, 3^ long bj 17 bet 
(marked DDl in the plan), was sunk to examine the earlier strata lying underneath. The 
excavation soon revealed the exigence of a deep infilling of sun-dried brick laid in regular 
1 These rooms appear to have been filled in wlid.—(Ko.) 1 Cl- P- ® 7 - 
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courts, which continued **hr as ll ft* below the surface of the court^rdwherc 
reached rendering further digging impt^ibk. It M. however 

soil kv deeper down, as two or three objects were found -it the depth oflfi l «t. he e ™™ 
a terra-cotta figure of an animat (VS 316*% a cone of the same matcml (V$ 3164), * mobr 

tooth ^^' n ^ bcr of ofher were found on the floor level of the budding, t hose 

found in the courtyard included an interesting terra-cotta figure ol a humpies* bull of great 
artistic merit {VS l 5 3 % PJ - XCV1I > * 3 > anJ b P«* e ™on save tor he legs, whtth 

was tying to the south of the deep trench referred to, a well-made bearded head ot 
a man (VS 838) which was lying in front of Room 70, an Ivory rod inscribed »i h 
. line of four piAopaphs (VS 8-5, PI. CX 1 V. »a). which was.enind d« to tM same; J*. 
a frasmerifarv square boss seal of freatite (VS p b C\lil, I" j)> ' U1K ■ .. 

niftograph® and upper part of the unicorn device remain, discovered at the: ooTtheni cm o 
she courtyard. Room 61 gelded a square boss seal of Steatite (VS 823 li t. 11 L. ]) with 
a line of pidographs and a unicorn, and the small room (£6) a large tolktibon ot pottery 
vessels (VS 3174, PL LXXX, +i T 44, ««d 5 *) deluding several goblet with pointed bas^, 
small and large vases of different shapes and sizes, lids, cups, dishes, a wheel, the tapering 
stem of a bowl of the kind believed to have been censers, etc. Charred bones were round 
kicking in some of these vessels. 1 An ivory rod with pi&agrtphs {VS 958, I!. L \ l v , 5 J 3 J* 
similar to VS 875, PI. CXIV, 532 noticed above, but with cross-hatched ends, was recovered 
from Room 69, and a small pottery^ vase with a spout (VS 3211) from Room -1. It m*f be 
noted that spouted jars are extremely rare both at HarappS and Mohenjo-dara. 

Lastly, mention should be made of a large collection ot pottery vessels (\b 79 L 
PI LXX 1 X (8 ■ LXXXI, 23 ; LXXXH, 3J) which was found lying pell-mell on the 
fkor of the courtyard in front of Rooms 69 to 71 (PL LX, i). s The find deluded a large vase ot 
fine technique* a plate t| inches in diameter, several small vases, one ot patch has two holes m the 
rim for suspension, the Stem of a so-called offering-dish or censer, and several basketfuls of 
potsherds, some beautifully polished, others decorated with incised patterns. There was also 
what appeared to be port of the shell of a tortoise, 1 font in length by fl inches m width. 

A much larger and more interesting collection of pottery vessels (V S ~2C>, PI. LXXXI, 
2*- and 39) than the one unearthed in the courtyard of House XXVII was found tight!j 
packed in a small brick-lined and paved cesspit at the southern end of Lane 5. The cesspit, 
which frauds in front of the stepped entrance to Room 7 % in the house referred to, is 3 ft- 9 m. 
long by a ft. 9 in. wide and was no doubt originally meant to receive the waste water from the well 
near by .* The better preserved typical specimens comprised two oval vases with narrow pointed 
bases, four vases with rounded bodies and low flat feet, seven smaller ones of the same type, 
five beakers, five iars with pointed bases, a small bulbous^bodied vase with narrow mouth 
and flat bottom, a tall jug-shaped vase with flat bottom, a plate, a fcr#JiJjr(fi*Af-shfiped vase, 
a pedcsdalted cup, a reel-shaped ring-frand, and sixty-eight rings with Straight sides to supfwrt 
vases, etc. The cesspit also yielded some terra-cotta animals, including a dog and a bird, 
two beads, a piece of copper, some pieces of chert, and a. basketful of human bones. 

Another find of great interefr was made in Lane a few feet to the north ot the cesspit 


1 Cf. p. 83 Thiire »n fee liitle donbt tbit ihii md tta two folWing group af pottery. ««., were ftnersjT 
dffpcnits.—[E d,] 

* Cf- p* SJ- 

1 Hill ctsifHi Lii (ifcaunfl sincsc ceaied! 10 be uifti u ndi t tffaea the fiiftewy vt&ek iiitl other ofc^efls were 
deposed in it See p r 
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mentioned above T It consisted of two large pottery jars (VS 127 ; diameter 2 ft- 6 in. and 
e ft. 6 in. respcdHvdy) which had been badly crushed by the weight of debris above them, 1 
The smaller one contained an earthenware vase, a miniature beaker with flat bottom, 
a fragment of an unbaked clay tablet, a fragmentary terra-cotta dog ? part of a so-called censer* 
several terra-cotta bangles* several bones, pieces of charcoal, and a copper nail. The contents 
of the other jar included eleven complete vases of small siw, several lids to match, eight 
terra-cotta figurines of rams* dogs, a cow, and a goat, pieces of wheels of the same material, 
two terra-cotta balls and figurines of men and women, broken beads, two chert flakes, a mother- 
of-pearl shell, human bones, charcoal, and a valuable sealing of yellow faience (VS 210, 
PI. CX.VI, 29). As will be seen from the line drawing in PL CXVIll, 1 i p this sealing is an 
oblong piece with a devotional scene on the front and a piftographtc legend partly defaced 
on the reverse. The scene on the obverse depicts a male deity seated on a couch or throne 
in the manner of an Indian y^gL The posture of the legs is, however, different (mm that 
ordinarily prescribed for the various well-known Asanas in which the jagi sits for his religious 
meditation. For instead of being crossed* so that the feet rest on opposite thighs, here the 
legs are laid flat on the throne with the soles of the feet touching each other, ihe hand - 
are damaged, but they appear to have refit ed on the knees. On cither side of she central 
figure is a kneeling votary with arms slretched out in supplication towards the central figure 
and with hi% head sheltered by the upraised hood of a snaked The other face exhibits a 
pictographic legend* The purpose of these jars with their very varied contents is not altogether 
dear, but the presence of human bones points to their being funerary urns. Similar jars 
with smaller vessels, terra-cotta toys, etc., were found at my excavations at HarappiA 

In the same lane (Lane £) to the east of House XXXII were lying several animal bones. 
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Block 3 comprised the partial remains* so far exposed, of two or three buildings (XX\ III. 
XXIX, and" XXX) bordering the south side of Lane* and Houses XXII, XXIV, and XXVI 
above described. They, however, yielded several valuable antiquities* 

Hmsc XXFII 1 is of the Late II or III Period* 

House XX!X is of the same period as No* XXVHL In this building a line of rooms 
adjoining the lane on the north has been more or less completely cleared. A button-shaped 
ear-nmament of faience (VS 63, PL GUI* «4) adorned with a lozenge-shaped pattern enclosed 
in a circle and the rope pattern round the edge was found in Room 6, and a square boss scat 
of ileatite (VS 39, PL CX, 315) with a line of piftographs and a well-engraved short-horned 
bull feeding at a trough, in Room 8- One 0! the signs at one end ol the legend resembles 
a man carrying baskets suspended from a pole over his shoulders. The entrance waj between 
Rooms v and 9 yielded a large cylindrical pottery vessel with a fiat bottom (VS 206, 
PL LXXXH I, 3), which was landing on the floor below the level of the bweft 4 lep of the 
ft air case. It contained a large oval jar and fragments ot smaller ones. 

Ihuse XXX. —So far as exposed, this house censifts of an open courtyard (13} doag the 
north wall with some eight rooms on the remaining three sides. The main entrance appears 
to have been on the north side, but no traces of k have survived* A find of much interest 
arid daring from the Ute U or III Period was made in the narrow room (t I), 5 feet below the 
surface. It conslfted of seven copper axes or celts and three dishes of the same 

1 See p T Bt, 7 Sm j§ c W* lor 1 Further reieimce to tkii sealing.—{Eo.j 


& See p, 67,—[Etc] 
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material corroded and stuck together (VS 1450), which weighed 134 !b. before cleaning 
(PI CXXXVIII, 1-3, 5, and 6; and PI. CXXXlX, i- + ). The axe* are of two iyp«, viz. 
a short and broad type with a nearly semi-circular cutting edge and a longer and narrower 
variety with the cutting edge but slightly rounded* 1 he varies from inches to 

inches, the sides are Straight or splayed, and there are no projections or holes tor hatting. 
It is difficult to say if they were made by casting or hammering ; perhaps both methods 
were employed, that is, the edges were hammered out after fhe plain blades had been cast. 
Copper axes of this kind have been found at several places in northern India and one collection 
of them which was unearthed in 1870 at Gunge ria in the Ballghat district of the Centra! 
Provinces, exhibits a striking resemblance with those found at Mohenjo-daroJ The dishes 
found with the axes under notice are 3J inches in diameter. 


Bkd 6 

Here two fragmentary structures ot mouldering bricks and ot the Tate Period (XXXI 3 
and XXXII) and a portion of an earlier one to the north have so far been disclosed. The 
former stands some 8 feet above the level ot Lane j. 

In House XXXI only two small room* have survived. The front room has, in the 
north wall, an outlet of channelled bricks like those noticed in the privies in House XLIX 
in HR Area, Se&ion B, which fell into 1 pottery jar fixed in the floor of the lane dividing 
this structure from No. XXXI l. The well in Room I, which has a fine-jointed 
brick pavement around it, was cleared out to the water level. It was sunk originally in the 
Early or [niermcdlatc Period, and the square parapet wall at its top was added when the later 
Structure was crofted on the site. 

House XXXII, of the Lite III Period, comprises a small open court (6), four small 
chambers on the east, and two on each of the north and south sides, There is also a small 
bath between Rooms 4 and 5, 

The four rooms (12 to ij) to the north of the house juft noticed belonged to a solidly 
built structure contemporary with the large building (XXVII) across the lane. The well- 
paved room (13) provided with a drain was a bath- At the S,W. corner, on either side 
of a drain, were lying two large si ore jars (VS 107), one of which contained smaller pottery 
vessels of sorts. 


Block 7 

In the large rectangular space to the weal of Lane 4 and north of Lane 3, one large 
Structure has been exposed at the cail end and a compact group of five smaller ones at the 
other end. The intervening space has so far revealed no structural remains. 

House XX XUI t which was entered by one or possibly two doorways from f-ane 4, 
where the skeletons described above were found, appears originally to have embraced a space 
of some 65 feet in length from north to south by some 38 feet from rail to weft. The 
N,E. and S.W. corners are, however, much mined, and it is difficult to decide if the 
northern portion formed part of this house. If it did, the whole of the original building 
on this site muft be assigned to the Intermediate Period, to which Rooms 6 to S are to be 

1 Cf. py- JS and 493 fll 

1 The iwstibetn put of XXXI ippqn to ht cf Laic III Period. The wilii (mijdi deeptr down) od the Kiitb 
tit cf IntenDcdUte 111 or poaibly IL — [Ed,] 
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attributed. 3 The sou them portiun comprising Roomg i to 5 is badly built. Room 4 
contains a well with a drain to carry off waste water and the one to the north of Room _{ is 
a bath with a separate drain of sts own. An architectural feature worth recording in the ityle Peculiar 
of construction of the south outer wall, whose facing consiib of courses of bricks laid flat, construction 
alternating with others laid on edge. The minor antiquities included a small square boss ^ 
seal of steatite (VS i 566 s PL CVII 1 * 157} found 3 ft. 6 in, bebw the surface in Room z, 
an oblong bar of copper (VS 2109), and a finger-ring of the same material (VS 1417). I he 
excavation inside Room 7 (DDIV) wat deepened and revealed the fa£"t that its walls, which Walls twice 
are standing to a total height of zz feet, were rebuilt twice. The lower portion!- belong to the rebuilt. 
Intermediate Period and the upper portions which are distinguished by their relative thinness 
to the Late Period." The doorways of both periods are in the north wall, one above the 
other, the later threshold being some 10 feet above its predecessor. A large number of 
minor antiquities were found in this room, which are usclui tor chronological classification. 

They included a terracotta ntm f s head with well-made incised boms (V 5 $667* PL XCVII, 4) 

and six triangular plaques of the same material (VS 166R), found 4 it* 5 in, below the surface ; 

two painted potsherds (VS 303 &) and two pottery v:lscS of simJl size (VS 3040), 14 ieet below Stratification 

the surface ; four painted potsherds (VS 3113>, two triangular day plaques (VS 31 15, 3116) of 

three terra-cotta bangles (VS 300B), five other fragments of painted pottery (VS 3097), and aniiquitt**. 

two pieces of perforated pottery (VS 3099], found 15 feet below the surface ; several painted 

potsherds (VS 3050 and 3052) including two of a polychrome vase, three day plaques ot 

a triangular shape (VS 3-53} and 11 square boss seal of steatite (VS 3134. PI. CVIl, 137) 

which came to light r8 feet below the surface. A part of the seal is broken off and the rattant 

portion has a line of three pidfographs and :t unicorn, of which the head is missing. One 

foot below this level were lying three triangular day plaques (VS 3178), and two small 

pottery vases with rim* (VS 31^9) ; and 20 ft. 4 in, below the surface, a corroded copper nail 

broken in two pieces (VS 3108). 

The five houses, XXXIV to XXXVI 11 ,* were served by a side alley which led away 
northward from Lane 3 opposite the NAV, corner of House XXVI 1 . Thc^ southern 
end of this lane was blocked up at a later date, but the northern sedtion continued in use sod 
is distinguished in the plan by a long slretch of a covered drain to the writ of House XXXVI. 

These buildings were originally creflcd in the Intermediate Period, but much altered and added H°-»« ofintwr- 
to at a subsequent date. They were also only partially explored in 1924-J, so that it is possible medial* I* 
to give only a general idea of their arrangement, etc* 

Heme XXXIV appears to have comprised a row of rooms along Lame 3. Only one of 
these rooms (10) with a narrow alley (9) to the north has so far been exposed. A thick copper 
slab, part of a blade-axe (VS 3i8$,'PI. CXXXIX, 9^ length 6-2 inches, thickness 045 in,), 

was found in this room. _ 

House XXXX measures 47 feet north to south by 27 feet east to west. In the inter¬ 
mediate Period it was entered from the lane on the weit but the doorway was bricked up 
at a later date owing to the rise in the level of the interior. The exi£litig plan shows two f«ur- 
sized rooms on the south, two others on the north, and a courtyard with a ^aircasc tn the 
middle. The Staircase, which is 3 feet wide, is much ruined. 

1 Ai it lurw flamh, the northers put of (bn hmue b earlier thin ih= frit Ii wwpri** three de*r frsw, via. 

Intermediate I from lorfaee tt. depth of 3 or 4 ^5 Intennedaw II to 9 « ie fret, end Intermndteie 
to 3 1 feet.-—[E d.] 

1 See, however, piroalmg note.—[EflJ _ , * * . 

1 1'he mtWl divukm Uwx remaini iaio five *™il fiouicf u ft* ft™ amvmang. It meei more e r y 

th ( y canflituted one Urge hoo*, aDdivfded by eny *upp««J 
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House XXXFL —Only the west outer wall has been exposed over a length ol some 
53 feet. The position of its entrance is, however, definitely indicated by a well-built covered 
drain which has been traced for a considerable distance towards the north. 

House XXXIII. —This structure and its neighbour to the south ^ XX 1 11 ) also faced 
towards the lane referred to. To judge from some deep digging undertaken in this Jane, 
thL- outer walls of these buildings will be found to be Standing to considerable Heights . At 
present we onlv see their later restorations. The only noteworthy feature of No. XX X\ I I 
is a covered drain which runs in an oblique line across the eastern portion ol the courtyard. 
The four or five rooms to the north are only 4} feet wide. There is nothing of interest to 
be recorded about House XXXVIII. 

Lane 3 to the south of Block 7 is exceedingly narrow in the portion adjoining 
House XXXII 1 , where it is only some 2 Feet wide. At the western end it is broader. It is 
rendered interesting by the discover)' in it of a particularly large and shapely earthenware 
vase (VS iqSo), which was lying on Its side to the south of House XXXIV. The vase 
was broken into many pieces but has been completely restored. It is l ft, 6 m. high, has a 
narrow mouth, broad bulging body, and a pointed base, 

Ijanc 7 also yielded several valuable antiquities, chief among which arc eight seals, a copper 
spear-head, and two copper statuettes in the round (V5 1575, PI, CL 1 X, I I and t z), one of 
which is 1jj inches high and appears to represent a dancing-girl. The other (height 2j inches) 
is a homed male figure. 1 Those figures were lying 5 ft. 6 in. below the surface between 
I louses XV and XXII. The seals include a square boss seal of fteatite (VS 349, PI- CIV, 39) 
deputing a line of piftographs and a figure of a unicorn, a similar seal (VS i 673, PI. Cl X, 238) 
with the upper part broken off, five other seals of the same type, material, etc. (VS j 779, 
PL CVI, 10+ ; 1799, PL CIV, 19; 1961, FI. CV 11 I, 148 ; 2262, PL CIX, 215 ; 2372, 
PI. CVIII, 17I, and a rectangular sea] (VS 2ioo, PL CXlII, 46j) with, as usual with this 
class, a line of piftographs only, 

1 This link liatmctle wa* ihdai fnim tkc mu&cmo at Mohaijodiro by a party of v-iaitufs, before there vrai even 
lime Xd cku. it,—[En.] 
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P ROVISIONALLY, the buildings of the DK Area, which was excavated by 
Mr. K. N, Dikshir, have been divided into three periods, which cun be distinguished 
more or less dearly one from another by the quality of the masonry. Throughout 
this chapter these periods and the ft rata corresponding with them will be termed Late, 
Intermediate, and Early. 

The Lute or uppetmoft ftratum consifts mainly of buildings whose masonry is vastly 
inferior to that of die Intermediate ; and in the quality of its masonry this in turn is inferior 
to the Early. Thus, as far as our experience goes, the buildings of the lowest levels arc the 
best ; there was a fteady degradation in the art of building as the levels of the mounds rosed 

Section A (Pb. LXI, LXVI, and LXVll, i) 

Block t 

Chambers i, i, and 3 in Block i seem to have formed one large room in the Inter¬ 
mediate Period, though they were separate in earlier days, and no entrance is now to be seen. 
The two chambers to'the east (Nos. 4 ^d 5) have as yet been only partially cleared. 

During the Intermediate and probably also in the Early Period!, the buildings in 
Section A were divided into two groups by a fairly wide ftreet running from eaA to weft 
and then diverging in a north-wefterly direction (PI. LXVll, f}- And here, a*| in most of 
the ft reels and lanes of Mohenjo-daro, a wel l-conft nutted drain of the Intermediate Period 
received channels from the houses on either side. The slope oi this drain is towar s t e 
east and the average height of its cover is 4-5 feet below datum. 1 I he walling on either 
side of this ftreet is of considerable height, especially on the southern side, where it still stands 
as much as 11 feet above the drain, the top of the wall on the northern side or the street is 
about I foot lower, and on both sides the walls diminish in height to east and west. 


Block 1 (PL LX VI, u) 

The most interesting feature of this block is Chamber 3, which is fairly well preserved P*rin*ond wdh 
and carefully paved with bricks measuring to by J-25 inches lud flatwise, An exceptionally 


1 As feted by Mr. Miekiy, the co-ordin.mm of d«wrtrit> with the Lite, Intend*. and Early ftmu m 
other parti oftht lift U provisional «ily. My own impression i* that ofthe hoiiiiagi dagf*** " tnftHiftduft 

in tki» chapter will eratwBf prove to be t>r the Late 111 Period,—tE°.J , ,, . 

* The higheft part of tie ilesning * weH situated in Season C, Bloc It r t {we J’L Ufll). Hu Hren *r. c u . e 

denim level Jp , the of die DK Area. TH. datum level it 1*1? f«t ***** «»-lewri. 
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small but very carefully built well in the N,E. corner of the room i* only I ft. to in, 
it, diameter, 1 The wedge-shaped bricks of which this well i* caa&ru&ed are to inches 
long by 2-2 c inches thick, with one cud 3 inches wide and the other 4’$ inches wide. At 
a distance of io inches from the inner edge of the well there is a circular ed^n^ of bricks 
laid on edge lengthwise ; these are shaped with the inner surface slightly concave and the 
outer surface convex, so ns to produce as regular a circle a* possible. I he top of thss edging 
is about 4 inches above the coping. The wall to the eaA of this well now ftatids t ft, i in, 
above the paving of the room,'which is about 3 inches above the top oi the well and slopes 
towards its S.E, corner. The top of the well, the pavement, and the walls around belong 
to the Late Period. 

What little remains of Chambers 1! and 9 consists chiefly ot Wretches oi pavement,* 
made of bricks laid on edge. This paving has settled badly in places ; it was laid on :i mud- 
filling, with which here, as elsewhere, thc'spaces between walls of the Intermediate and Parly 
Periods were filled in to make a substantial foundation for walls above. The wails of these 
rooms, which, like the pavement, were of the Late Period, have disappeared on the north 
and N.W. aides, mid wc do not, therefore, know their actual dimensions. 

Chamber : (PL LXVI, .1) was a large and clearly an important apartment, 1 2 feet wide 
and ever 2 5 feet long. Its walls arc fairly well preserved, except to the west and north-west, 
where they have nearly disappeared. The eastern wall of the chamber, its best preserved 
portion, now stands 3 6 feet high. The floor here, also, was made of bricks laid on a mud¬ 
filling with their axes running parallel with the length of the chamber. Owing to subsidence 
the level of rhe floor is slightly irregular.* 

On dose examination it is evident that the bricks used for rhe walls and floor of 
Chamber 2 were taken from various earlier buildings in the mound. Two sizes, measuring 
11 by 5 by 2-25 inches and 10 by 5 by 2-5 inches, respectively, were used in quite haphazard 
manner. Both walls and paving belong to the Late Period. 

To the south of Chamber 2 are the remains of another, 28 feet long and considerably 
wider. Only a very small portion of its southern wall now stands—to a height of a little 
over 3 Ft. 6 in. Its pavement has entirely disappeared ■, only the mud-filling on which it reeled 
remains, 

Chambers 4, $, and 6 may once have been a long passage which was subdivided, but 
so much brick has been removed that the arrangement here is not at all dear. Moil of the 
walls at the eaft and wcil of this passage arc of the Late Period reeling on masonry of 
Intermediate date. 

The walls of Chamber to are entirely of the Intermediate Period, but remains of a 
pavement of Late date rest upon the top of a filling.* 

Room 7 was more deeply excavated by Mr. Dikshh, to find what lay ben Kith the overlying 
pavement of the Late Period. The mud-brick filling was removed to a depth of 8 feet and 
a complete chamber cleared with a blocked-up doorway in its N.W, corner. This chamber 
1 $, of course, of the Intermediate Period and if its filling had been entirely removed, walling 
of a still earlier date would doubtless have been found beneath. At one time a pavement of 
the Late Period overlay this chamber and traces of walling of this period Still remain on its 
eastern and southern sides. 

To the eail of this portion of the site, the mound slopes Steeply down, with the result 
that only walling of the Intermediate Period is left with remains of a still earlier date beneath. 


1 'Hit coping ti i- i fat mb mt datum, 

* Tht AcmJT Averi^d fett abate dittim. 


1 Arengbig 8-j feet shove datum, 

1 The Eevcl of tile paving i* H ■ 3 tat aJjoVe datum. 
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Block 3 

The buildings on the northern side of the street need further examination, though enough Muonry of 
has been cleared for the size of their chambers and the thickness ot their walls to indicate InUrmwliatfl 
that they were of considerable importance. All the walls here arc nf the Intermediate 1 ‘eriod Period, 
with the exception of fragments of pavement and some Isolated patches of masonry cl the 
Late Period, which will have to be removed to allow ot this region being further explored. 

From here the mound slopes gradually to the north and, as the masonry ot later date 
thins out, we find well-defined chambers with doorways complete. And here such details 
as the raising of the level 0! a doorway in C hamber 6 show us that the Intermediate Period 
was of fairly long duration. T he lower sill of this doorway is - leet below the one above it 
and one of its jambs Stands over ti feet high. 


Block 4 (PI. LXV 1 , h) 


Room 3 in Block 4 has two well-preserved doorways in the northern and we Amt walls. Doorways of 
with thetr sills at the same level 1 and their jambs averaging feet high. Both Intermediate 

these doorways and the walls of the chamber belong to the Intermediate Period. 1 he <Ut*. 
former were blocked up in ancient days, but whether this was done in the same period or later 
is not known. Room 3 once led into Passage =, which seems to have been a narrow lane. 

Its walls belong to the Intermediate Period, and it has been blocked up at its eastern end by 
a wall roughly built of bricks laid on edge, which presumably dates from the Late Period. 

A deep cutting shows that the southern wall of this passage, which is some 6 feet high, rtSls 


upon an earlier wall.* , „ , „ . . __ „ , , 

Chamber + has not vet been entirely cleared, but there is a well-preserved pavement* L«t. Penad 

to the south of it (No. $), which together with remnants of walls around it appears to be ot the muonry. 
Late Period. The tops of these late walls are on the same level as the surface of this portion 

of the mound. 1 _ , , . . . . . „ , , . 

Farther to the north, Room 1 Still awaits the removal of its mud-filling, but that it is Bnck P «r. 

a chamber is proved by the remains of a rectangular pier, 3 ft> ^ ' n< by a It. 7 in. in dimensions, 
whose foundations descend to a considerable depth, showing that it belongs to e origins 
plan of the building . 1 Here the excavations end, but it is hoped to explore the structures 
of the Intermediate and Early Periods thoroughly when the masonry that overlies them has 

bCCn It^°difficuk to understand the meaning of the building of Lare date at the top of this 
little hill. Mr. Dikshlt suggests that it is a shrine, which it may well be, especially if we take 
into consideration the fadt that it was placed on an eminence which isolated it somewhat from 
the buildings below it. The thick, well-built walls coupled with the careful ajnng of the 
pavements of bricks placed on edge indicate that it was no ordinary building. Untortuna e y, 
very little of it remains ; for it was not protected from the dements by being overlaid bj later 
buildings. As it is customary for shrines and temples or successive periods to be built on 
the same site, we may eventually find another building of the same nature but better preserved 
in die Intermediate level bdow* 


Povfihlt ihrin*. 


1 

i 

1 


^■9 feirt beJtrW datum. 
frj feel bdow datum. 

The lop of ihw pier Ik* * J feel betow ditu.ro ; 


1 The top of the krwti wall k 10-1 feet below datum. 
* feet bdow datum, 
iti foaculitiwu ba*T not jet been feaelieil. 
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UyFDuiiit (?) * 


Section B (Pis. LXII t LXVUI, and LXIX) 

This section is of especial in t croft, as it consists almost entirely of buildings of the Late 
Period, some of which arc in a fair slate ot preservation. 

In other parts of Mohenjo-daro the houses of the Late Period are for the most part 
badly denuded, partly owing to the fed that they have lacked the protection of Still 
later buildings superimposed upon them, and partly because of their thin walls and very 
interior masonry. The discovery of a tolerably well preserved scries of houses and buildings 
of the I Jte Period in the Dk Area was specially welcome and helps considerably in the study 
of the various phases of the Indus Valley culture* 

It will be noticed in the plan that most of the walls of these houses are comparatively 
thin. They were also badly built ; so much so that some have fallen down, undoubtedly 
from this cause. The bricks were placed in the queerest positions, some on edge, 
others showing their flats ; joints gape and have been left unbroken In many places. This kind 
of masonry' illustrates the great deterioration that bad taken place in the art of building since 
the preceding period ; the difference in style of the masonry' of the two periods is at once 
evident even to the casual eye. 


Block t 

At the extreme south of rhis section there is a small group of buildings, which appear 
to be the remains of one or more houses (I), Thrir outer walls have not been cleared, and there 
is comparatively little of interest about them, except for a well-paved room in the extreme 
N.E. comer, close to a much weathered flight of Steps. The pavement of the room 
was made of bricks laid flatwise, and slopes slightly towards the S.E. comer. 1 At 
the N.E. corner of the block the walls stand some 4 feet high and there is a well- 
preserved doorway in the middle of the northern side. 1 


Block 2 (Pis. LXVIII and LXIX, a and b) 

This block of buildings possesses several features not met with in other parts of 
Mohenjo-daro. In the S.E, comer there is a mo£t interesting apartment (No. 1), 
an irregularly shaped room subdivided by four walls in such a way as to leave three long 
narrow aisles, each 2 ft, 3I in, wide, and a shorter cross-aisle, r ft. 10 in, wide, in the middle 
(PI, LXIX, £}. The average height of these four walls is roughly 4 feet. A single band 
of bricks kid on edge forms a dado-line about 4 feet high around the room, the thickness of 
these bricks forming a kind of shelf* at about the same bright as the partition walls. And 
this brings us to an interesting theory. 

If, as is possible, the niche in the southern wall of this chamber (it can be seen below the 
squatting figures in PI. LXIX, b, and was loosely blocked up when found) is a flue by which heat 
was circulated through the aisles beneath a floor whose level corresponded with the dado-hne 
just described, then the whole chamber may once have been a ftamnnim, or bath, 


* seft feet shave itium level. 

* Thu n 9<9 feet *bwc datum. 


1 Id liil i- ii*7 feet above datum. 
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with a hypocausl beneath-—a possibility which is supported by the faA chat some of the 
surrounding walls are decomced with omamoitaj masonry* Jn the northern and western 
wdls of this room the bricks are arranged in one or two courses of stretchers alternating with 
•a course of uprights, a decorative arrangement which was presumably not intended to be 
plastered (PL LX XVII, 5)- The entrance to thi* chamber was probably from the south, 
where a bye-1 an Ci not yet excavated, seems to have led to the main street on the weft of the 
block* Its lofty southern wall Is, it should be noted, or the Intermediate Period ; both this 
and the eastern wall were evidently re-used. 

The fine fteatite itatuc iUuftrated in PL XCVIII was found in one of the passages below Statue, 
the floor level. This could hardly have been the place for such an objeft ; it probably rolled 
here when the walls felt in. 

Block 2 is bounded on its eastern side by a long wall, which was built in sections and is 
of surprising thinness considering its length* On its other side the long trial trench D 
was cut to teft the ground b e tw ee n Sections B and C, the latter of which will shortly be 
described. The foundations of this wall are at a depth as yet not ascertained* 

A curious feature of Courtyard 3 is a brick pier, 4 ft. G in. square, whose hollow Column, paving, 
interior was filled with rubble (PL LXVIIl, *}. The facing wall* of this pier are but one and .uirway. 
brick thick, 1 and it is surrounded on three sides by a pavement, which ha 5 a border ok bncfcs 
laid on edge. It is possible that there was once a room here whose northern and eastern 
walls have entirely disappeared. The wall to the south ot the pavement stands 1 limit 
3 ft. 6 in. high above the pavement 1 and there is quite a thick wall to ihe weft, on the other 
side of which are the remains of a stairway, 3 ft, 7 in- wide, with treads H inches wide and 
7*5 inches high. A narrow landing in the middle of this stairway is a very unusual feature 

at Mohenjo-daro (PL LXVII I, £)- a 4 . 

From immediately north of this ftairway a drain, whose channel is 8-5 inches wide and Drain- 

Staircase- 

close to the stairway above described, it really belonged to the house next door. This latter 

stairway is now only 4 ft. 6 in. high.* A little ablution place in the southern portion ol this AMuuon **«*• 

room has an exceptionally well-preserved pavement sloping slightly to the N.E., made ot 

bricks measuring 9 7 by $ inches, laid flatwise.* The Late Period wall on the eastern side 

of this ablution place Stands the highest. In its southern end there is a slit, 3 ft, 10 in. high, 

which may have served to carry off water, 5 The remaining walls appear to belong to the 

Intermediate Period. , . . 

'I he southern end of Room 7, which has remarkably thick walls, apparently ot the 

Intermediate Period, is blocked up by very thin and badly laid masonry. The eastern wall is 
exceptionally well-preserved ; in it there still remain three square beam-holes tor the roof. 

The foundations of all the walls of this chamber arc at a considerable depth and probably 
res t 0n masonry of the Early Period.* It is ju£t possible that the upper courses of the eastern 



Beam-holes* 


* It* base Sr 1 1*8 feet ibow damns. , 

* Tb* present tmp of the imirwap is n-| fcet abv*« iktuin, *ad in fading ie *6 ind base H-J le« sbme drtvni, 

rcspc&jvelp. 

* The prewit height of it* summit it ll'J fat etw»C «3*finn, 

* The tm«®t pari of the slope is feet *bw« data*. 

* Or, perhaps *f * window, Cf. p. 16.—[Ko -1 . 

* The top of iheesshw wall is now 13*8 feet, and the bssesefit* beam-hole* 11*1 l«t l un1. 
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and western walls of this chamber wcrrj added at a later dace, as they are at about the same 
level as the adjacent brickwork of the Lite Period. If so, they were added skilfully, since 
the walls shotv no traces of having been raised. 

A comparatively thick wall, mainly of the Intermediate Period, upon whose northern end 
masonry of a later date was superimposed, separates the apartments just described from 
a series of rooms in the western portion of Block 2. The latter are, however, rather i ndefinite 
owing to numerous alterations and reconstructions,, to say nothing ot the damage done by 
brick-robbers. 

A stairway (8), 4 ft. 5-5 in. wide, of which five treads, each 9-5 inches wide and 7-5 inches 
high, now remain, is associated with a curious square construction in the street. This latter 
is a later addition and was perhaps intended to keep the roadway, which, as in all eastern cities, 
would have risen by the accumulation of rubbish, from encroaching on the steps. 1 

A little to the cast of this ihtirway, another flight in Chamber 9, with but four treads left, 
now stands only 3-55 feet high. 

Block ; was apparently made up of two or more buildings separated by a drain which 
at one time probablv lay below a narrow lane running east and west. It is unlikely that such 
a large and well-built drain as this would have been placed beneath the rooms ot houses, where 
it would be difficult to remove its covering bricks to dean it. The absence, however, of thick 
house walls along the eastern end of the southern side of the lane has to be accounted for, as 
welt as a total absence of walling cn the northern side ; but it is quite possible that they were 
removed by brick-thieves. The thick street wall on the western side ot the block appears 
to belong entirely to the Intermediate Period. The later walls that once stood upon it have now 
disappeared, as. indeed, have most of the walls in the interior of the block, leaving only 
uninterefting details such as pavements and foundations, which arc far from being well- 
preserved. 


Bhtk 3 (PI. LXVIII, e and d) 


Important 

street. 


Additions to 
walls. 


The wide space between Blocks 2 and 3 has not yet been excavated, as it was used as 
a path for the basket-boys, but there is no doubt that it was an exceptionally wide street, 
averaging 29 feet in breadth, 

Block 3 is on the whole well defined and is made up of the remains of four separate 
houses. Along its southern side there is a narrow street (No. t), 7 feet wide, which was 
blocked up at its eastern end by a thin wall of the Late Period. Below this wall and separated 
from it by a distance of roughly 5 feet, there is a second blocking, 3 feet high, which appears 
to date from the Intermediate Period, 

On both sides of fhe street the foundations of the walls are very deep. On the top of 
the northern wait, which is no less than 14ft. 4 in, high and is of the Intermediate Period, 
was built the southern wall of the Ijte Period House V. 1 

The Intermediate wall stands in turn upon a frill earlier wall belonging to the Early 
Period.* The arrangement of bricks in this very early masonry is unexpectedly similar to 
that sometimes seen in the Late Period.* 


1 Tha iliirwav ia now feet high md it* top j 1*5 feet Above datum, 

J In fbunditims are at a level of 5 feet above cbtusn, 

1 The top of thii loweft mil h 9-4 fete bcW datum. * See FI, LXXVII. i r 3, a ni 5, 
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The southern wall of this narrow street was also raised during the Late Period, the 
round at ions of the Late walling being very much on the same level as those ot the corresponding 
wall opposite to it. There are, however, no indications on the wall below of more than one 
period and we mufr, therefore, conclude that all the masonry below the foundations of the 
Late wall belongs to the Intermediate Period. 

Mr, Dikshit found it impossible to excavate deeper in this street, as the high battered 
walls on cither side might have collapsed through earth pressure. A total depth of 19 feet 
below the surface of the ground was reached, i.c,, a level of 11 feet below datum.. 

The lower portions of the walls of this street belong to the Intermediate Period ; they are 
built of bricks of different sizes, measuring by j by 2*25 inches, JO ‘75 by 5 

2-25 inches, and 11 by 5 5 by 2 5 inches, intermingled quite haphazard- 

The southernmost house of Block 3 has very dearly defined rooms, and a stairway once 
led to the roof from Room 3. Only six treads remain and the frairway now frauds 4 '*■ 5 ,n 
high. 1 The foundations of the walls of this house were found by' Mr. Dikshit to refr on 
brick-kiln refuse and not direflly upon the walling of the Intermediate Period below, which 
was met with at the average level of 2*6 feet above datum.* 

This house was roughlv built and its walls, with the exception ot the one facing the 
main street on the eafr, are very thin—almost too thin, one would think, to carry a second 
frnrev which there must have been, unless the stairway led to the roof of the house. Room 2 
was remarkably long and narrow, measuring itt ft. 1 in. by only 5 ft. 4 m. w.dc ■ the doorways 

into Rooms 1 and 5 frill remain* . 

The house next door (VI) is also well preserved, but the entrance is not apparent, although 

the walls arc liiHr high (PI.' I .XVIII. And « rad. Room 11 it **m. » h»™ «« 
nrrasarr to pass through Rooms 7 , *, 9 , “d IO. The three niches in the western will of 
the hotoe are unusual, for their sills are at a lerel of 7 I fee! ahove datum, I.C.. a j feet higher 
than the sill of the door between Chambers 8 »d ) Ihe walk of thts 
badly built and threaten to fall—a contingency which was evidently feared at the u.ne ot 
occupation, for three buttresses were built inside the house agamfr its southern walk I he 
present average height of the walls of this house is 2 ft. 2 u. above the «!k ot the doo«- 

The third house in the n)t (VII) wits very much altered and its walk arc so dilapidated 
owing to defefrive foundations that its arrangement is not as clew as that ot the two houses 

^ Wh^mav be a fourth house, much altered and with no very noteworthy features, 
completes the frontage of Block 3 on the main frreet of this quarter. But there is ample 
room on the wcfrern side of the block for more houses which doubtless he beneath the 
u^teiUund on^Xttide ; Chambers 1* t6, and 17 certainly belong Jo yet another 
house {VIlIV The long wall at the north of Block 3 also suggests that turt icr ouses 
onSsside Erring a narrow lane (30). - the entrance of which there was a public well in 
a .mail chamber carefully paved with brick.* The diameter ot this well » + ft. «>"■ “ 

A lined with wedged bricks, which it b impose 

destruction by salt. The original freenmg of the well was a httle over 6 mehes abore the 
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surrounding pavement. The wilh of the wdl-chanlber are very' dilapidated, and here and 
there they have entirely collapsed. 

The southern wall of Lane 30 descends to a considerable depth and in places its 
foundations are built in sections and in the ornamental manner that is especially common in 
work of the Late Fcriod, The bricks are placed on rheir ends, showing either their flats 
or edges between double courses of cither headers or stretchers. 


Black 4 (FI. LXV11I, b and d) 

Block 4, which is apparently made up of seven or eight houses, faces on the same it reel 
as Block 3 anti on the same side of it. The opposite side of the Afreet has yet to be excavated. 
The firii house beyond the well (IX) is self-contained and has five rooms and a large 
courtyard. The latter (27) was subdivided by a partition wall built at a later date into two 
portions (Nos. 27 and 29). The entrance from the street mu it have been placed near the 
S.E. corner of the house, where the wall is very low. 1 Fortunately, the doors inside 
the house are more or less intact and we arc able to see how they were arranged. 

The second house of the block (X) is about the same size, but it was so badly built that 
its walls had to be buttressed in several places, chiefly along the northern wall (PI. L XVIII, b). 
A drain that formerly led from this house to a street drain was found at the level of ;■§ feet 
above datum. It communicated through the wall with a little washing-up plate in 
Chamber 14. 

It is possible that what are apparently the next two houses (XI and Xlt) were in reality 
one large square building. As is seen in the plan, the walls are more substantial, though again 
very' badly built. The Urge courtyard (or chamber) 10 was paved with bricks laid flatwise, 
of which only portions still remain. 8 To the writ of this courtyard are a room (No, 7) 
and a small bathroom, whose pavement is at practically the same level as that of the court. 

There is another bathplace whose walls now stand r ft. 2 in. above its pavement® in 
the S.E. corner of Chamber 17 ; it communicates through a small aperture in its 
eastern wall with a soak-pit in the ftrect outside. This soak-pit measures 2 feet by I ft. 4*5 in. 
and its sides are only half a brick in thickness, The drain eaters the pit at a distance of 
(i inches below the top. The corners of this house average 5 feet high from their 
foundations. 

A masonry bench built in the street against the eastern wall of this building suggests 
that its owner or tenant was a shop-keeper. To the north of the bench and at about the same 
level there is the base of a large jar, and to the east of it traces of a brick drain 
which communicates with the house by subsidiary drains, 

There appear to be two small houses (XIII and XIV) at the N.E. corner of the 
block. The one actually on the corner seems to be self-contained, with two rooms only, 
and may have been used as a lock-up shop. The sill of a doorway leading to the street is well 
preserved.* But it should be noted that the thick wall that separates it from the next house 
(XIV) to the west is now so low at its northern end that a doorway may once have 
existed there. 


1 The ctaor-aU ivnukj hive been about £ feci above datum IcveL 

a Thtaveisg* level of this pavement is J-S feet above datum. 1 5-1 fei abm <Utnm. 

1 5 -1 Feet etwee datum. 
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At the 5.E. corner of Chamber 3 (House XIII) there is a small bathroom (?) Bathroom 
very roughly paved with bricks laid flatwise. 1 A brick-lined pic beneath its floor drain, 
communicates through an aperture in the eastern wall wirh a soak-pit in the street and 
eventually with a drain. The depth of the soak-pit is 3 ft. 6 in. ; its sides are but half a brick 
in thickness. 

The house (XIV) to the west of that juit described was paved throughout with bricks Dado, 
laid on edge. 1 On some of its walls there are the remains of a dado made by hying 
two courses of bricks on their longer edges showing the flats. The walls with which the 
Luges! room has been partially partitioned reach the avenge level of 3 tt. 3 in. above the 
pavement. 

That the building to the writ of it was an annexe to I louse XV is suggested by the very 
wide doorway between, whose jambs are well-preserved, the highest standing - ft. 6 in, above 
its sill.* The southern and western moms ot this house (XV) are not yet completely cleared, 
but it is hoped to finish them shortly. 

Including their foundations * the waits of Block 4 average a little over 3 feet high. 

Only two rooms have been cleared in House XVI (Nos. 9 and (4), more of which must Stair™*, 
lie beneath the soil to the west. On the eastern side of Room 9 there are the remains ot 
a Staircase with three treads, each measuring ft inches high and 5 inches wide. Room 14 
has been divided into two very small compartments by means of a partition wall. 

The walls of the apartments (18, 22, and 25) to the south are in a very poor condition, 
and it is not yet certain whether these rooms (XVII) belong to one or more houses 


(PI. LXVIII, d). . 

There is an unusually large percentage of salt in the soil ol Seflton B, which has 5 *tl 
resulted in lhe disintegration ot much of the brickwork. This is due, not so ttHich to actual unpr^gMt 
damage to the bricks themselves, as to the mud mortar that unites them becoming very friable «“ •« - 
and blowing away, thus leaving the bricks unsecured. It is, of course, possible that to this 
cause alone is due the present poor condition of the walls, and that we should not ascribe it 
to poor workmanship, though it must be acknowledged that most of the walls are very thin. 

The presence of so much salt can be accounted for by the foundations having been flooded 
perhaps some length of time after the site was deserted. 

As before remarked, nowhere else in Mohenjo-daro have we found so ^ many we 1 - 
preserved remains of the Hire Period of the Indus Valley culture. Similar buildings in other 
parts of the city have suffered greatly from denudation, chiefly owing m their having occupied 
elevated positions. Settlon B ties at rather a low level and its buildings are in consequence 

better preserved, except for the ill effe£b ol salt.* 

Though Mr, Dikshit dug well below the foundations of these houses, he found very 
little masonry- of the Intermediate Period, and it seems, therefore, that in this portion of the 
DK mound the tops of the older houses may have been demolished to provide material tor 


the building of the new. ... .. , . . ... 

None of the houses of Seftion B can be said to be small, nor are their rooms. In this 

respect they compare favourably with Babylonian houses of both early and late date, whose 
rooms were frequently ridiculously small. It has been said that the smallness ot the 
Babylonian rooms, coupled with the great thickness of their walls, was necessitated by the 
great heat of the Mesopotamian summer. If so, we might perhaps use this as an argument 
for contending that the climate of ancient Sind was more equable than it is now. 
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Section C (Pis. LX II, I.XVII, LXIX, LXX, LXX l, LXXU, and LXXTIl) 

The excavation of this very intere-fting section was also con dude J by Mr, Dikshit 
htJjo has supplied me with notes on his work, to which I have added many of ttiv own 
observations after repeated examinations ol the site. 

The northern portion of Seftion C (PI. I-XII) is separated into groups of buildings 
by a street, 29 feet wide, running from cast to west. Like moil of the streets and lanes of 
Mohcnjo-daro this one also is amply provided with drains and soak-pits, 111 oil of which are 
in an excellent state of preservation. A section is seen in PL LXII- 

lihik j 

This block, which occupies the N.W. corner of the section, belongs entirely 
to the I ntcrmediate Period, with the exception of one or two Late walls of no importance. 
The later structures that once overlay it have been completely denuded away, and on the 
southern side of the block the walling of the Intermediate Period also has partly disappeared. 

Room 1 is ail that remains of real interest. A brick pier, measuring 3 ft. 6 in. by 3 teet, 
in the centre of the chamber must al one time have served to support the roof- 1 

The sill of a doorway to the north of thb pier and between it and a projecting buttress is 
6-5 feet above datum. This buttress forms part of a long well-built wall, of which only 
the western side which has a slight batter has been cleared ; this wail runs into 
a high uriexcavated mound to the north. 

At one time Room 2 was filled up with mud in order to provide a firm foundation for 
the now-missinp Late Period building above. Some of this mud-filling has been removed 
so as to expose the Intermediate walls that enclosed it, but a great deal more work remains 
to be done here in order to examine the foundations of these walls which doubtless real on 
earlier structures. 1 

The rather indefinite walling on the western side of Chamber 2 has only been partially 
cleared.* 

The eastern portion of Block 1 is at present indefinite owing to a complex of walling 
of the Intermediate Period rhat rests upon earlier walls, and further excavation is necessary for 
this portion to be properly understood. 


Bfcck z (Pis. LXIX, u, LXX, 4 and &, and LXX 1 I 1 , -) 

Block 2 is hounded on the south by the wide street already mentioned and is separated 
by a narrow lane on the east from Block 3 (Pi. LXX, a ; PI. LXXI 11 , u). The 
northern portion of this block lies beneath o high mound which presents interesting 
possibilities, for, though of small extent, it is one of the highest portions of the whole DK Area. 

The southern portion of Block a is separated by a thick wall of the Intermediate Period 
from the northern portion, and it seems to be a single house. At present mud-filling 
conceals part of these walls, and of the constructions belonging to the I^ate Period, which at 
one time overlay this house, what little now remains is sadly dilapidated. 

1 The present level of it* tap i» IN ten above datum. 

1 For comparison with other p»m of the section ■ few ieveli are given, The present topi of the N.E., S.H., and 
S.W. comers of Hoorn 1 are wapeetively 11-7, 8-6. and 8 8 feet above datum level. 

* In higkefi portion ii 1-8 f«u above datum. 
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The walls ot the northern portion of the block stand higher and are better preserved Well-preserved 
than elsewhere, and some of the doorways are, in consequence, ftill distinguishable* Rooms 8 doorwiy*. 
and 9 are really one chamber which was subdivided by a cross-wall* of which ail 
that now T remains lies below a later pavement* In its N\E< comer there are the 
remains ot a liairway, z ft 7J in. wide* which now stands 4-8 feet high with its uppermost 
tread at a level of 8 m feet above datum. Each of the six treads is 11 inches high and 5-25 
inches wide. The back of this ffcairway is *ho\vn in PL LXIX, 4. 

The doorway in the eaftera wall is exceptionally wcll-prescn^cd. It measures 3 ft, 5 in, 
in width and its well-built jambs 41 il 3 4 fttnd 4 ft, 8 in. above the unbroken silL 1 

Still further to the north there are ihc remains of walls which from their thickness appear Wall built on 
to be of considerable importance. The outside of the wall* which abuts on the lane to the callnlar iyitem> 
ea^l, has a well-pronounced batter, and It will be noticed that it is built on the cellular syftenr 
The ground here h very high, and a Jittle to the west is a quite lofty eminence.* The cellular 
wall runs under this and its top, where it disappears* h 7-4 feet above datum. 

The drain in the narrow street between blocks 2 and 3 also lies at a high level and must, 
therefore, belong to the Lute Period (Pis. 1 .XX, 4 and and LXXI 11 , n)* In channel is 
7'75 inches wide by 1 ft. 4 5 in. deep and parts of its covering, of ordinary bricks laid flatwise 
at right angles to the drain* Hill remain. Its slope h towards the south. 1 

Bhci 3 (Pk LXX, LXXII, .1, and LXXIM S 

This block is of considerable eaten: and includes walls of both late and Intermediate 
Periods* of which the thicker ones are in general the earlier. Unfortunately, the thinner later 
walls are very badly denuded, accept to the north where the terrain rises considerably. There 
are but few doorways left in this block and the foundations do nut greatly assist us in under¬ 
standing the arrangement of the buildings. 

Among the chief points of interest, is n small welt, situated in the S.P. corner ot 
the block* the diameter of which is 3 ft 2 in, It is con strutted of wedge-shaped bricks, 

10*25 inches long by 2-75 inches thick by 5 5 inches wide at one end and 3*5 inches at the 
other. The interior of the well has only been excavated to a depth ot about 4 feet. Though 
made in the Intermediate or Tarty Period, this well was evidently utilized in the Jjitc 
Period, when a small chamber was built around it. 4 

As is so frequently the case in the DK Area and elsewhere, the ruined houses of the 
Intermediate Period were filled in with mud to support the buildings of the Late Period,* It 
will only be possible to examine the walls of the Intermediate Period thoroughly when this 
mud-filling and the walls and pavements of later date have been removed. It appears that this 
filling was expressly used to save the houses of the Late Period from any risk of being flooded 
by the Indus River, Some of this filling is of mud brick ; in other cases it has been poured 
in wet to make it compart and close. Once settled, a filling of this nature would not be liable 
to further sett lenient, even if its lower portion ilood in water tor some rime every few years. 

In the northern wall of Chamber 8 (PI, LXXII, a), which belongs to the Late Period, 
the bricks are laid in the curious fashion that ts most commonly seen in the masonry ot this 

1 The till ts 4-1 feet Jlbcwc datum. 

1 Thi* ractef do? level of * 1 % feel above datum. 

=» The boU*m af in dumwl opposite Chamber 9 m Blitffc j ii O'a ^ datum, 

■* In present tap ii *7 feet below datiini, 

* U, the ground wu railed by filling in iJ* MeA Sclav and the upper part of the how wu 
reconrixudcd .—[Ed .] 
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Period, i.e., courses of bricks laid on edge alternate with courses laid flatwise 
(PI. LXXVII, 3). That this is not merely intended for ornament is proved by the arrange¬ 
ment being carried through the whole thickness of the wall (2 it. t in.). I he same 
arrangement of bricks occurs on the weilern side of the room. 

in the N.E. comer of Room 8 a flight of Steps, 1 ft. n in. wide, seems to have 
been built in what was originally a doorway. 1 he two treads that remain .ire 10 inches high 

and 6‘5 inches wide, 1 _ _ 

No. 3 appears ro have been a large Open courtyard. It now has a mud-filling ami its 
walls are so badly denuded that no doorways arc lo be seen. Its walls are of the Intermediate 
Period, overlaid In places with meagre remains of the I -ate Period. I hr indefinite masonry 
round about Room 10 consists of paving of the I.ate Period ; the walls of the same period 
that once reeled upon it are almost entirely defrayed. 

Mr. Dikshit was at first under the impression that, as so much of Block 2 rented on 
platforms of mud-filling, this building must be the remains of a temple. But later he found 
that mud-filling exists over a very considerable area and was not confined to any particular 
portion of the site. Block 3 appears to me more likely to be the remains of a temple than 
Block 2 owing to the presence of the spacious courtyard (5). But when walls are so damaged 
and the doorways are missing, it is exceedingly difficult to decide whether a building is a 
temple or not. It is not of course to be assumed that the present day Indian temple has any 
resemblance to the ancient temples of the Indus Valley civilization. Indeed, it may be 
found that the temples of those days had a quite different design, which may be readily 
recognizable, when we actually come upon a temple. 


Bh(k 4 

There is another narrow street between Blocks 3 and 4, the latter of which is only partially 
excavated. Here also the street drain belongs to the Late Period ; it lies at about the same 
level as the drain between Blocks 2 and 3. A3 yet only a few walls of the Late Period have 
been cleared, but it is hoped (o resume work here at an early date. 


'The Street (Pis. LXVII, a and LXtX, a) 

The most interesting feature of the broad street that runs from east to west in the northern 
part of Section C is the soak-pit opposite the lane between Blocks 2 and 3. It is 5 ft. 3 in. 
long E-W. by 4 feet wide N.-S. and 3 feet deep, and it is well built with walls one brick 
in thickness, the size of the bricks being iz by §• 25 by 2-23 inches. The bottom of this 
pit was left unpaved so that the water might soak away. 1 To the north of and communicating 
with the soak-pit there is a long drain running along the northern side of the street, covered 
by two rows of bricks tilted to torm a pent roof. The sides of this drain, which is 1 ft. 2-5 in. 
wide by 3 ft. 4 in. deep, are a single brick in thickness. There arc small soak-pits at intervals 
along the drain to receive the water from the various buildings on the northern side of the 
street. A soak-pit on the southern side also communicates with this main drain by means of 
a small channel which crosses the street at right angles (PI. LXVII, a). This pit measures 
3 ft. 3 in. long by 2 ft. 8-5 in. wide by 1 ft, 3 in, deep* It a£fcs as a catch-pit for a vertical 

1 Tlit fill of the door t» c6 fiaei and the top of the fairway m feet gberr fartini, 

* See p. 17, note I. mfrj. * In upper edge ii i-8 feet below datum. 
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dtain t u ■ 5 inches wide und with its base laid at an angle of about 4; degrees, which is built 
in the thickness of the wall to the south of it. The water fdl frum this chute into the aoik-plt, 
into which another drain runs from the wc£t, and the overflow ran across the Street into the 
larger drain described above. 

Opposite the middle of Block 3 a deep pit was cut in the middle of the street to tc$k the Trial-pit 
nature of the soil ben rath * It was carried down to a depth of 20 feet or more* with negative 
results as regards the discovery of masonry; but the lower strata contained broken bricks and 
hrick-dirfl which may possibly have been used as a foundation for the road t though there are 
no indications of these materials having been definitely laid tor that purpose. 

That this street h the lowest part of this region of the mound is shown by the levels. 6 Low level of 
It Is, [ think, certain that these two pits and the drains that connect them belong to the Lite street. 
Period. On both sides of the street, however, the walls are probably of the Intermediate Period. 

Important walls, such as those that line a thorn ugh fare, are commonly raised in successive 
periods, and if this work be carefully done it is sometimes impossible to say where the work 
of one period begins and of another ends. 

To the south of the direct there are a number of buildings which can be divided roughly 
into five blocks for convenience of description. 


Block § 

This seems to be one large building of the Intermediate Period, The structures of the Late Large building 
Period that once covered it have completely disappeared, except for 3 wall that divides the Intermediate 
large courtyard in the N.W, corner of the block into Room^ 4 and 5. Unfortunately, djlte - 

no doorways remain and the foundations alone give us very little assistance in understanding 
the arrangement of the rooms. 

The very ftout northern wall and the somewhat thinner, but none the less important, wall 
on its weft cr n side are too thick for those of an ordinary house. And Room 6, which 
measures 26 ft. 6 in. E.-W. and 15 feet N.- 5 ., also seems too spacious for the usual 
dwelling house. As walls of an earlier period lie beneath this building, we may on further 
excavation possibly obtain a clue as to its purpose. 

The long, narrow compartment T, which measures 13 Ft. 8 in. by 3 feet wide, is difficult Dwrl«» 
to understand : apparently it never had a doorway. The two sides and one end wall reft compartment 
on earlier masonry which forms a footing 6 inches wide all round-* 

The only other feature of intereft that now remains in Block 5 is the well belonging WelL 
to the Intermediate Period in Room 3. It was cleared to below water-level, which in 
March, 1927, was 27 feet below the present top of the well, i»e., 21-7 feet below datum 
level. This well was very carefully built with wedge-shaped bricks measuring 12 inches long by 
2-5 inches thick by 6 inches wide at one end and 3-75 inches wide at the other. Its diameter 
is 3 ft. 2 in. and the top of the fteening is on the same level as the paving around it 

In the ftreet near the N.W.~corner of the block a small soak-pit of the Late Soak-pic 
Period received the water from a small drain running down the middle of a narrow lane that 
bounds Block $ on the western side. This lane does not seem to have erifted in the 
Intermediate Period : beyond it are the remains of what seems to have been a house of the 
I.ate Period (Block 8) of which nothing remains but the foundations ; all the doorways have 
long since disappeared. 

* The brkki which now form the top of the large soat-pit are 07 feel below datum, rad the surface of the 
near the top of the square mil-pit it J‘+ feet belmv datum. 

1 The level of the higheft part of its wall a 0-4 feet above datum, and the footing it 1-9 feet below that level. 
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Bled b (PI. 1 «XXI, a) 

Wlock A, which comprises the remains of twv houses, is situated at a higher level. Hence 
the Ute Period walls are better preserved, although not all the doorways have survived. 
In Room j there arc the remains ot a fairway, 2 ft. 3 in. wide, set in the thickness ot the: 
wall. Its treads arc I foot high and fi $ inches wide, and the stairway is now 4 h'ci high.' 
The southern ami casern walls of this block appear to be entirely of the Intermediate Period, 
ns also the short piece of waiting between Chambers 2 and 4 and the greater part of I he walls 
of Room 5. 


Block 7 

Mock 7 appears to be a single house, but only the foundations of the avails of the Late 
Period now remain, and those ul the Intermediate Period were similarly denuded when the later 
building took place, l-’nr this reason, in conjunction with the absence ol doorways, the 
arrangement of the rooms is difficult to ascertain. The entrance muil have been either from 
the Street on the north or, more likely, from the narrow lane on the cast This house was 
drained by means of a vertical chute in its northern wall, measuring J ft. 1 in. wide and 
2 ft. 7 in. deep, which communicated with a soik-pit in the itreci, whose dimensions are 
2 ft. 5 in, by 2 ft, t in. by 1 ft. 8 in, deep. 1 

Room i, which is 17 ft. 8 in. long, is Interesting in that, instead of there being 
the usual mud-filling to support the later building that once existed above, the filling was of 
waste material from a brick-kiln, ft will be remembered that similar material was found 
beneath some of the walls in Seftion B. 1 

To the south of Chamber 2 there is a curious apartment of the Intermediate Period, 
measuring 6 feet by 3 ft. 6 in. No less than three footings can be traced on all sides except 
the north, each of which averages 5 inches wide. They can hardly belong to different 
periods, as the heights between them are so inconsiderable ; they probably represent two 
alterations in the thickness of the wall made for economy's sake. The outside walls ot Block 7 
belong to the Intermediate Period. All that remains of the Late Period is the partition 
walls in Chamber 3 and some indefinite masonry in the interior of Chamber i, together with 
the thin wall that re£ts on the southern wall of Chamber t. 


Bkek 8 (Pis, LXIX, LXXI, b , and LXXII, b and c) 

This block is very complex and must represent a group of several houses. As most of 
the doorways that once gave access to the rooms .1 re missing, it is difficult to divide the block 
up into its various components, especially as the walls are of much the same thickness. 

This quarter was probably entered from the narrow lane along its eastern side 
(Pi. LXXII, b), though it is probable that further excavation will reveal another Street to the 
south, which is tentatively so marked on the plan. 


1 lu uppcniioft !n=*d u *3-4 f«l efcwve dUrum. a The lop d'lhis pit lie* y 4 Test bd<n* r datum level. 

a The Ibundaticrn-t of a birr wall that reih un meourT til like Intcrnu^kU: Period on the diuikrn fide uf thh 
chamber lie ^4 feet beknv dam m. 
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A carefully built well on the northern side of the block is lined with wedge-shaped bricks W*IL 
measuring 1 1 inches long bv 2*2$ inches thick by 5-5 inches wide at one end and 3 inches at 
the other. This well belongs to the Intermediate Period, but its steening was heightened in 
later times with bricks of ordinary shape, 1 In order to accommodate this well, a portion 
of an earlier wall to the east of it was incorporated into its ftecumg, with the result that it is some* 
what out of shape. The pavement surrounding it and the low thtn walls in its vicinity 
belong to the Late Period. 

Chamber 5 (PI. LXXI, b\ PI. I,XXII, d) seems to have been of considerable importance Pi" 1 - 
in the Intermediate Period, as it has two reftangular piers, each 3 ft, 9 in. by 1 ft, 10 in, in 
section .and capable nf holding up a very heavy roof. These piers now ftand 5 ft. 5 in. high, 1 
Soon after it was built, the room seems (o have been thought too large for its purpose, and 
it was subdivided by a partition wall, also belonging to the same period ; subsequently, 
it was ft ill further subdivided bv walls ot the I.jtc Period, some of which ftill remain. 

Another interesting feature is a small bath in the eastern part of the block (Chamber t), Bith- 
whose edging of brick Still remains though the walls that once surrounded it have entirely 
disappeared. This bath* whose pavement slopes towards the eaft, belongs to the Late 
Period,* 

The thinner walls of this block arc all of the Late Period ; as, for example, the interior 
walls that make up Chambers I, 2, 3, 9, io, and 11. A little Late walling is scattered about 
Chambers 4, 5, 7, and ft, but the amount is negligible. In Chamber 14. a hoard of copper and 
bronze implements was found at a depth of t feet below the surface. The implements are 
illustrated in Pis, CXXXVI, 1 and 4 ; CXXXIX, ro and 11 ; CXL, 1 1 ; CXU, 4 1 
CXLII, j. 


Block 9 (PL LX XI I, b) 

This block is composed of several houses of the Ijte Period, and further excavation Late Period 
has yet to be done to ascertain its eaftern limit. I he houses here could have been entered home*, 
from three sides of the block, and it is possible that there was also a lane on its eastern side. 

The only doorways that remain are in the little group of rooms to the south ol the block, 
where the ground is a little higher and the walling better preserved. There are indications 
that earlier walls lie beneath these Late Period houses, but the later walls above do not 
entirely coincide with them,* 


South-Eastern anu Southern Portions (Pis, LX 11, LXXI, <t and b r and LXX1I &) 

A considerable space of ground was excavated by Mr. Dikshit to the south-raft and Trial trench, 
south of the blocks juft described, though much still remains to be done. It >hould be noted 
that a long trench that runs westward Itom Block 11 was made in order to test the ground, 
the remains of buildings found in it are, therefore, by no means completely cleared. This 
ground rises appreciably from the level of the reft of Seftion C and we find that the doorways 
of the houses, moil of which are of the Late Period^ are more or less well preserved* 

1 Itn top is now vi feel betaw dainm. 

■ Their tops reach tfi* level ot 0*31 feet below datum. 

* In pavement u 1-9 fort below datum, To hr f«n in foreground of PI. LXXI], b and f, 

1 The average level nf the foutidatfcmi of these Late Period walls it + feet beltjw datum. I he N.W. comer ol the 
Block i» 3-1 fort below datum. The S.W, comer is fort above datum. 
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Bkct to (Pis* LX 11 , LXXJ, u and *, and LXXII, t) 

This block, which is separated from Blocks S and 9 to the north by a narrow l ine, appears 
to be made up of four houses, most of which are of the I-ite Period, with foundations reeling 
mainly on debris and broken brick. Hie houses 011 the southern side of the block must have 
been entered on the tail and west, where further excavation is required; lor there is no evidence 
of the existence of a street along their southern frontages. 

The region marked 12 and 13 in the N,W, corner appears to have been 
originally a large apartment which was afterwards subdivided by means of partition walls. 
In the centre is a brick column, 2 feet square, of Intermediate date, standing only 1 ft. 4 in. 
high. 1 This column is engaged on Iwth sides by a partition wall, and, judging trom the 
good quality of the masonry, it must have been intended to support a fairly heavy roof In 
the same apartment and slightly to the weft of it there is a well, 3 ft, 9 in. in 
diameter, including the fteening. It is capped by a peculiar construction, 1 It, 9 in. square 
(PI. LXXll, <f), a feature not observed before at Mnhenjo-daro, 5 This cap, which is roughly 
built, is l feet high and is ljtc Period work. 'Ihe round portion of the well below dates from 
the Intermediate and perhaps also the Early Period, The bricks used for the square cap 
are of two sizes, 12 by 6*75 by 3-25 inches and 11-25 by S' 2 5 by 3 inches, a circumstance 
which shows that odd material was procured from elsewhere. The round part of the fteening 
is well built, but as it is partly hidden by the capping above, the sizes of its bricks could not 
be ascertained. 

Another well in the house, forming the N.E. corner of the block, i.e., in 
Chamber 3, measures 2 ft. 4 in. in diameter : it is con ft rutted of wedge-shaped bricks of 
two sizes, of which the smaller measures 9-5 inches in length and 2-25 inches thick 
by 5-25 inches wide at one end and 3-25 inches wide at the other. The wider end of the brick 
is very carefully curved, a refinement not always present in wedge-shaped bricks. The larger 
sized brick measures it-f inches long by 2-25 inches thick by 6 inches wide at one end and 
3-5 inches wide at the other. It is difficult to decide whether the present top of this well 
belongs to the Into or Intermediate Periods.* 

The pavement of the adjacent room (No. 2) is exception ally well preserved ; it was 
constructed of specially made bricks laid flatwise. The average level of this pavement is 
3*9 feet below datum and the average height of the walls that surround it 2 ft. 9 in. These levels 
show how very low this portion of the mound is, as compared with the other parts described. 

In the S.W. corner of the large room (8) of the neighbouring house to the south, 
six treads ftill remain of a well-preserved ftairease, 3 ft, 3 in. wide. These treads are 1 ft. 1 in. 
high by 6-5 inches wide, and the stairway now stands 5 ft. 9 in. high.* Excavation was carried 
considerably below the foundations of moil of the walls of this room, but little walling of the 
Intermediate Period was found, though it is certain that there muft be some below. The 
walls of the l.ate Period refted mainly on mud-filling mixed with a considerable amount 
of broken brick. 

Chambers 7 and 8 evidently once formed one apartment, measuring 16 ft. 9 in, 
by 13 Ft. 5 m., but it was subsequently divided up by thin partition walls. 

1 fix tap is 3 £«* atvnvc datum. 

* The tcip of till Kjiiirc tapping ii 47 feci above datum* 

* lu ffExtti coping a nly rraJici Has tcvtl of 1 foci below datum- 

* The top tread 11 j-6 feet above datum. 
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What seems to have been a house in the S.W. comer of the block is fairly well 
defined, but owinp lo denudation alt the doorways have disappeared and what we sec on the 
plan are merely foundation walls. 

Practically the whole of this block, dotes from the Late Period. Towards the north, 
however, the later walls peter out and the group of chambers marked ), t, 3, 4. 5, 1 1- U. 
and 15 consists mainly of walling of the Intermediate Period, overlaid here and there by the 
remains of later walls that once stood upon them. 


Bkck 1 r (Pis. I .XX I, and LXXIH, r and d) 

There seem to be four or five houses in this block dating from the Lite Period, except 
for two (hick wall -, one running N.-S. and dividing the block into two portions and the other 
flatting from this wall at its southern end and proceeding eastwards, where it forms the 
northern side of the flrect at the south of the block. Three of these houses were entered 
iVom a narrow Lane running roughly N.-S. from the wide flrect on the south. The northern 
part of the block is very' dilapidated, but further south there is a rise in level and the walling 

is much better preserved. . 

The outside of the wcflmi wall of Chamber 26 is decorated in the way that is so common 
in the Late Period (PI. LXXY 11 , 1) ■ in alternate courses four bricks arc laid on cd-e showing 
their heads, followed by a brick laid on edge showing its face, then tour more bricks showing 
their heads, and so on." The courses between are simple rows of stretchers. 

The middle house which occupies the corner where the two streets meet js quite 
comprehensible. » he lower parts of its outer walls belong to the Intermediate Period, and they 
were heightened in the Late Period to bring them into use for the new house ; the additions 
are noticeably better and more regularly built than is usual in this period- In correctness 
of alignment and the careful way in which the bricks are bid, this later masonry resembles 
Intermediate work rather than that of the Lite Period to which it undoubtedly belongs. 

The house next door on the eafl appears to be a kind of annexe, tor the pavement round 
a well (PI. LXXIH, J) in Room 6 rests on the thick Intermediate wall that separates the 
two houses. The well is 2 ft. 9 in. in diameter and is conflrufted of wedge-shaped bricks 
measuring 10-25 inches long by 2-25 inches thick by 5 inches wide at one end. and 3-25 inches 
at the other. The wider end of each brick is curved.' This welt was cleared to below water- 

level. which in March, 1927. WM M ft - 10 beloW the ca P^\ L e ^ t 

The carefully bid pavement around the well slopes slightly to the b.E. corner, its 

bricks, which are’kid flatwise, measure 11 by 6 by 2 25 inches, and their upper surfaces are 
coated with a thick dark red deposit. The well and the surround,ng pavement probably 
belong to the Intermediate Period. All the upper walk ot Room 6 have disappeared with 
the exception of a portion on the south, which now stands some t 7 inches high. 


The U«e {PI. LXXIII, r and d) 

The lane along the south of Block 11 is 5 ft. 10 in, wide Throughout its length 
two drains run side by side, one at a slightly higher kvdthan lbe * hcr ,. J 
which is on the northern side of the lane is unusually well laid ; the bricks which measure 1 *5 
by 5 75 by 2-5 inches, an unusually large-sized brick fora drain, were evidently madctspecially 

* A*wmtJw*TkbofthewdJiB Block ro, Chambw j- . 

* This wdl, who* replug t> 163 7 ^ ^ vt *» |evd - 1 ‘“ be “ “ tlw h * ° f 
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for it. -Large bricks such as these, with plane sides were doubtless necessary in order to avoid 
leakage as much as possible. This drain, whose sides are one brick thick, measures S'75 
indies wide by 1 ft. 2*15 in. deep, and it was covered by bricks bid cither on edge or Hat. 
ft slopes to the east with a drop of t ft. to in. in 40 feet. 1 

The drain on the southern side of the lane is neither so well-built nor so well-preserved. 
Its channel, whose sides arc only half a brick in thickness, is 6-5 inches wide by 1 foot deep. 
There is a difference of some f inches between the levels of the two drains. 

On both sides of this bne the walls arc quite imposing, chiefly owing to the fad that 
their foundations were laid bare when the surface of the lane was removed to uncover the two 
drains. Four water-chutes in the thickness of the wall on the northern side of the hne are of 
great interred. One of them is 2 ft. l in. wide and is very elaborate (Pis. LXXIIl, r; LX XV, a\ 
and LXXVTI, 10). The remainder arc simpler in tondrudion, being merely apertures in 
the wall, the largest of which measures 6-5 inches in width by 3 Ft. a in. high (PJ. LX XV, k). 
These chutes all communicate with the drain on the northern side of the lane. 

The lower portions of both walls of this lane date from the Intermediate Period; they are 
overlaid in parts by walling of the Jjitc Period, which is especially conspicuous on the 
northern side,* 

Black 12 

This block is mainly composed of masonry of the Intermediate Period and the thickness 
of the walls is noteworthy. Pra&ically all the Late Period buildings that once doud here have 
been destroyed, the sole remaining evidence of their former evidence being fragments of 
pavement here and there, and the remains of drains, "t his portion of the site needs further 
examination, for the mud-filling which was used for the foundations of the buildings of the 
later period has yet to be removed. The top of the highest part of the masonry of the 
Intermediate Period is only 0*3 feet above datum. 

Block 13 

This block appears to be the remains of a single large house, and its thin walls together 
with the £yle of masonry show it to date from the Late Period. This house was only partially 
cleared to te£l the ground ; it is hoped to complete its excavation shortly. 

Block 14 

Judging from its thick walls this appears to be quite an important building. It consists 
mainly of Late masonry reeling on walls of the Intermediate Period. On the north of the 
block is a group of walls of the Late Period that appear to have no subslruftures. 

Blocki 15 and 16 

Both these blocks consist of later walls that rest upon masonry of the Intermediate Period, 
but as yet not sufficient clearance has been done to allow of a useful description being given. 
It was at the eastern end of Block [6 that Mr. Dikshit found a treasure trove in the shape 
of gold and silver ornaments hidden in a small silver vase (PL CXLVI 1 I, a and J), The 
vase (DK 1341) lay 3 feet below the surface of the ground in Chamber 2, Block 16, which on 
the plan is marked by a cross in its 5 .W. corner. And as the walls of this room he long to 
the Late Period, it is clear that the vase and jewellery' belong to that period too.* 

* Opjxaiie to the well in Sleek 11, the bue of tic dram ii 6 fret beWdatiuD. It belong* to tie Intermediate Period. 

1 The bin; ef ib* Lite md the tep af th* Intermcdiatt Period niAKmiy b f«t below datum. 

1 For Bn icxrntmf of t his jwtJJeTjr, i*e Ch. XXV 3, 
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.SactlOK E (Pis. LX IX and 1AXIV, a 2 nd &) 

Section E consists of a long narrow trial trench running E.-W., starting from the western Buildm* *f 
side of the DK Area, At the western end of this trench a very curious sWhire was found dB ”* n ’ 

hy Mr. Dikshit, On reference to the plan, it will be seen that the moil prominent ieature 
is ,i large central courtyard, somewhat out of the square, which measures 60 ft. 6 in, long 
j: _\v. by 4 7 ft. 4 in. wide N.~S. This court, which belongs to the Intermediate Period, is 
lined throughout with bricks, measuring I 1 7 J h J 5 5 b Y inches, kid on their longer 

edges and showing their flats. I n many places lour courses ot this facing fWl remain. A 
recess or niche in the ST, corner of the court measures ft ft. 9 in. E.-VV. by 5 lect N.-_. 

Or the northern and raslern sides of the court the brick lining is contiguous with a solid 
brick wall, bur on the greater part of the southern and western sides there is a space, 3 It, h in. 
wide, filled in with sun-dried brick, between the lining and the wall of the court. 

|n faft, the whole courtyard, when discovered, was completely filled with sun-dried Inal-draft, 
brick - ; and in order to tesft {he depth of this filling a shaft was cut by Mr, Dikshit in the 
middle of the court, whereby its depth was found to be 13 ft. 4 »■ I here was no sign ot 
a pavement at the bottom. This shaft can be seen in both photographs m PL LX X*V . 

We have not yet ascertained how far the burnt brick lining of the courtyard goes down 
beyond the sun-dried brick filling, i.e., below floor-level ; but from the thinness ot this lining 

there is reason to think that it docs not descend very tar. 

On the southern side of the court there is a well ot the Intermediate Period, 3 ft- {,»■ WbU *‘ 

In diameter, in the thickness of the wall. It been cleared down to ^, which 
■it the end of March, 1917, was 2: ft. 9 in. below the coping of the well, itsdt 16.T- 
above mean sea-level. The Teening is built of wedge-shaped bncks that measure ll 7S 
inches lone by ±- f inches thick by 6 inches wide at one end and 3 5 incbcS at tbc olh 5 r ' 

Farther to the west and quite outside the court there is another well, 3 ft. 4. in. 
in diameter, lined with wedge-shaped bricks, which arc . inches long by ZJ _ th ', 

bv < 5 inches wide at one end and g j inches at the other. This also dates Irom the 

Intermediate Period and is built in the thickness of ai wall. . 

Immediately to the es£t of this latter well an elaborate dram runs from north to south ; Culvert, 
its channel, which measures T ft. 1 in. wide by 1 foot deep, runs along the bottom of a Urger 
culvert, 1 ft. 4 in. wide, parts of whose walls A .1 1 Stand over j it. 6 m. high I he southern 
end of this culvert opens into a large soak-pit, which has not yet been cleared. 

Rather more than halftray along the culvert, northward, from thewdUherei. « water- 
rhute, .. inches wide, In the thickness of the wall on the east. The base of the 

ll '"' C ThUchu» <0 iwnTseries of chambfrs which seem a mctolbttt^^hser 

fhey now iUnTmuil £priS ““merely Ae foundations^' chambers which have been 

irSihrL ^ ZX z » ^ 


: vt *•«-~ «■ 

it i he time time «th* court w« filkd vp with Hui-dritd brick 
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wide at one end and 4 inches at the other. This well, which also belongs to the 
Intermediate Period, was enclosed at a later period by a chamber which appears to have 
been entered at its N.E. comer. 

There is a considerable amount of more or less well-preserved brickwork on the eastern 
side of the court, of which little more than the lower courses remain ; unfortunately, only 
one doorway has survived. This brickwork I regard as dating trom the I ate Period. On 
the southern side of the court also there are a few thin walls of the Late Period. 

This building appears to me to approximate more closely to our idea of a temple than 
any building yet excavated at MohenjVdaro, The three wells, which are almost in a Straight 
line, probably provided water for ablutions in the temple prccincfe. Not many antiquities 
were found within this complex beyond a few baked pottery figurines in the chambers on 
the south of the courtyard. It is unfortunate that so much damage has been done to this 
ftrufture by weather and the depredations of brick-robbers. The only actual doorway that 
has survived is on the easlern side of the building. 

At the point M, about halfway along Trench E to the east, Mr, Dikshit partially 
excavated two important buildings which seem to be large houses (PI. I.XV). They are 
separated by a lane a little over 6 feet wide, on either side of which the walls are slightly 
battered. In these walls two periods can be detected, the lower masonry clearly belonging 
to the Intermediate Period, whereas above is brickwork of the I .ate Period. 1 Buik up against 
the eastern wall of the Street immediately below the masonry of the Late Period are the remains 
of what secnv, to have been a buttress. To the north of this there is a soak-pit measuring 
6ft. 8 in. long by I ft. 10*5 in. wide and 1 ft. 6 in. deep.* This pit also belongs to the 
Late Period ; the foundations of a wall of that period arc juil above it. 

Unfortunately, in both the houses only the foundations of the walls of the two periods 
remain, and we are, therefore, not able to determine the positions of the doorways. Like 
many of the buildings in the DK Area and elsewhere, these houses were built on artificial 
platforms. The doorways of buildings of a yet earlier period, as yet unexcavated, were 
blocked up, the walls raised, and the cells so formed filled in with day, moftly in the form of 
unburnt brick, to make a substantial platform for a building above. This building 
subsequently disappeared with the exception of its high clay-filled platform, which was again 
built upon in the I Ate Period. These latcft houses were in their turn destroyed to the levels 
of iheir foundations. By removing the later Structures and the clay filling in the unexcavated 
buildings below them, we should probably find the doorways of the original houses, with which 
perhaps those of the Intermediate and Late Period in turn corresponded. 

Judging from the thickness of its walk, House I must have been of considerable 
importance. Room t is a large apartment, but somewhat complicated by additional 
constructions. On its western side is a wall of the Late Period, some 18 inches thick and 
now about 3 ft. 6 in. high, which rests on mud-filling. 1 

The two piers in this chamber belong to the Intermediate Period. Each measures 
aft. 1 [■$ in. wide by an average of 3 ft. 95 in. thick,* In the N.E. comer of the 
apartment is a niche measuring 4 ft. 6 in. wide and t ft. f in. deep ; its sill is 6 ft. 6 in. above 
datum and it certainly never served as a doorway. 

In the N.W. corner of this chamber Mr. Dlkshit found the hoard of jewellery 
(DK 2044, e) that is illustrated in PI. CLI, b ; it was contained in the large copper vessel 


1 The base of the upper wtU on the witem side of the ifcreet ii feet above datum. 

* Ita top U 6*5 feet ibore datum. 

■ Jis fouiiditicmi arc i i«t fret above datum 1 Their tops ire 11’4 feet above diium. 
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pidured in HI. CXL 1 , 12 and Pi CXL, t 8. This lay at a depth of 4 frei below the 
surface* and it can, therefore, be safely dated as belonging to the Late Period. 1 

The well to the north of and outside this house has a square coping with an Weil with 

inside measurement of 33 by 33 in. !u>, This coping is one brick thick and stands 2 ft* 3 im coping 

high. 2 Htlow it, the well is round and measures 33 inches in diameter- The upper part 
of the rounded portion of the well was built agalnif a wall of the Intermediate Period* with the 
result that it is slightly flattened on one side. It will be remembered that there is a similar 
square coping on the top of a well in Section C T Block io + 

House 11 * farther cart, muil also have been an important one, but it has no doorways 
save a blocked-tip one* 3 ft. 2 in* wide, in the southern wall of Chamber 8. Possibly this 
particular wall was a considerable height when the ruins of the building wot re-utilized. 

There also appears to have been a passage (No. 9), 3 ft. 2 in. in width* leading from Chamber 5 
to Chamber 11 of the original building* The northern end of this passage is now blocked 
up ; nor is am doorway from it through the northern wall of Chamber 12 now traceable. 

Chambers 4, 6, and id are now merely cells like all the refl of the rooms. Their walls Cdli t& contain 
average 4 ft. 710* high from the foundations, and the rough and uneven masonry on the mod fillinf- 

inside of foe walls was formerly concealed by the mud-filling* 1 I he little group of walls 

against the northern side of this building belongs to the Late Period ; they average a little 
over 3 feet high and their foundations £tand 10-2 teet above datum. 

LIST GF ANTHgUlTlES 

Ow ing to the very large number of the objects found in the DK Area* a list of the more 
important GnC3 is appended below, arranged according eq the Sections in which they were 
found. The field number of the objed is given SHI* Allowed by the plate number, its depth 
below the surface of the ground, and lailly, the number of the room in which it was unearthed. 

SlCTlMf A 

Block 1. 

Fragment of faience vessel (A 119, 1 ’t CL 1 X, 41 j ft.; Room 13). 

Strut Stttc/tM Bloch t 3 . 

Pottery ve$id (A 67, Pi. J.XXXl, ij ; t» ft.). 

Seal (A *74, So. 1 JJ i * ft.), 

Bluk 4. 

Sod (A 148. So> +35 and, +4® i 5 ^ 3 “ i “)• 

Section B 

Bitch 1. 

Putitij' tuinial itiiik (DK s jSo, Pi. XCV 1 , 6 ; 3 ft. i Room i), 

Purdoo of Jet [title figure (DK. 1385, FI- XCV, 71 a ft.; Room 1). 

Seal (DK 1651 , No. 354 ; a fi. r Room a). 

Weight (DK 3079. PI- CXXX, jo; t ft. 9 in. t Room 1). 

Shell cap (DK 3917. PI. CLVI, 17 ; * ft. f Room 3), 

Shell cap (DK 1899, Pi CL VI, 17 ; 3 ft- i m J)- 

Shell op (DK 1991, PL CLVI, t6 j t ft. 6 in.; Room 3). 

lVo alafcuter disht* (DK a? 9 *p- H- C1 * 34 »nd 3 51 J ft-1 j). 

Bead (DK 1999, FJ. CXLVI, JJ ; Room 3) 

Shell cap (DK 311+. PI CLVI, 18; I ft. *in.i Room j). 

Seal (DK *797, No. 3*5 i * ft - * R"™ 8 )‘ 

Seal (DK 2869, No. 355 ! 3 ft i Ro0 “ l0 l' 


t See Chap. XXVI for < Jeteriptioa of thtf jeHtlferj. 

1 The tops of these walls avenge ! J-1 t«t above datum. 


1 TL* coping i* 1 y S4 fct iW^e diium. 
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Jawi bn?:*** Bhth I mimJ i. 

BhelE in hy (DK 2 $$& t PL CLY. 28 $ J fL). 

Fragment of faience plaque (DK *562, PL CLVII, 37 i Jt ft)- 
Inscribed ivory ftkl (DK PI. CXIV* 531 * 4 ft.), 

Fragment of faience itiky (DK 2691, PL CLVII, 16 \ 3 ft)- 

Faience spindle-whorl (DK J94B, PL CLVTL 40 ; 3 U.). 

Seal (DK 3034. Na 14a i 1 ft. 6 in.). 

Shell toall (DK jior* PL CLUJ. 5 i + ft). 

Coue-shapod ivdght (DK jiji, PJ. CL 1 V, 6 s 3 ft.). 

x, 

Statue (DK, 1909, FL XCVII1, r—4 t 4 ft. 6 in. s Room r). 

PartcTf mould {DK 1924* PL CXXX11I* ti; 4 ft ; Room 1) 

Fairn.fr monkey (DK 2091* FL XC VI P i 3 ; Room t) F 
Sal {DK ii io, No. S7 s 6 ft. 1 Room 1). 

Seal (DK 3379* No, 1401 7 ft- 1 R&eiu j)h 

Seal (C 3055, No, 76 ; 3 ft 9 uu ; Huhis north of No. 3), 

Pottery jar (DK 3782, PJ, LXXXII, 9 ; 5 ft,: Room 4). 

Seal (DK 3340* No, 361 ; 4 ft. 6 in.; Root]] weft of No, 4). 

Mite-head (DK 3863, FL CX.XXIV, iB ; 4 ft \ Room caft of No. 

Seal (DK 3 i JO* Na 75 ; 7 ft, 5 Room 6). 

Knobbed jar (DK 2360, PL LXXVIII, 16 j 6 ft : Room eaft of No. 6), 

Shell inlay (DK 3145* Pi. GLV f 47; J ft. ; Room 7). 

Seal (DK 119 R, No. &i ; 6 ft* Room tail of No. 7). 

Pin-head (DK 3446, FL CLVtIl p 9 : 6 ft. 6 in. ; Room eaft of X 0. y)„ 

Cover of box (DK 30^2* PL CLVII + 13 ; 1 ft. 6 in. ; Hoorn 9). 

PoLterv figure (DK 2014, PL XCY, 2 1 * 4 ft ; Room to). 

Bone fiih (DK 37J6. PJ- CXXXII* p; 6 ft,; Room ip) 

Sea] (DK 1464* No. 2 B ; 3 ft 6 in. j Room ti). 

f/ir* a. 

Seal (DK 2485;, No, 44 ; 3 ft. 6 in.; Room ii). 

Fragment of tkimee {DK 2173, PL CLVII t ji j 4 ft, s Room 14). 

Bronze work for inlay (DK 117B. PL CXLTH, 9 ; 4 ft. 6 ml ; Room l4). 

Pottery figure (DK 2384* PL XCIV K 14; aft,; Room 15). 

Seal (DK 3731, No. 437; 4 ft. s Room 1$), 

Pottery vessel (DK 3108, PL LXXX+ 32 : ^ ft. ^ Room S *), 

Faience gamesmin (DK 3169* FL CLV, 19 ; 4 ft.; Room 

Pottery cane [DK 3090, Pi CXXXJY* 174 3 ft,; outside S.H. corner of Block 1) 

Cog-wheel bead (DK 2346* M* CXLV fc 17 : 6 ft, 6 in.). 

Animal mask (C 3739f PL XCV t 2 ; 4 ft). 

Srrttt Bhth 1 3. 

Figure of rhinoceros (B 2j6 f PL XCVII P 8 ; 4 ft). 

SciI (B 290, No. 451; $ ft ). 

Seal (B 664, No. 488 ; S ft). 

Flint ihue (B PJ. CXXXI, 18 s 6 ft ). 

Seal (B 731, No, 483). 

Seal (DK 2971, No- 4451 3 ft, 6 b.). 

Pottery figure (DK J15S, PL XCVp 3c ; 1 it 6 b.). 

Btiri 3. 

Punerv head (DK 1505* PI. XCV, 9; r 3 fL; Stteei l). 

Seal {DK 3305* No, 301; 3 tL 1 b,; Street f). 

Seal (DK 3294, No. 373; 10 ft ; Streei r). 

Seal (B 434* Na ifl \ 5 ft, s Street 1}. 
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Offrrinf-itanj (B '41, PL LXXIX, r6[ toft.; Room 5), 

Slid] inky (?) (B 441, PL CLVI. 5; 4 fc: Hocm 5), 

Seal (DK 3069, No. $; : 5 ft,; Room u). 

Seal (B 363, NV t 3 j i 4 R,. Room n), 

Poriery banin (DK 1644, PI, LXXXIJ, 18 j 5 ft,: Room 11), 

Faience inlay (DK 2730, Pis. CLV, 69, CLV 1 I. 31 ; \ ft,; Room 12). 

Seal (B 5§8, No 337 : H ft. 6in.s Room 13). 

Seal (B 42S, No, 552; S ft-i Room i6). 

Seal (B No, 337 ; IS ft. 6 in. ; Room 16), 

Seal (B 594, No. 524 ; 13 ft, % R. 16), 

Pottery animal (B :i8, PI. XCVl, 9 ; 9 ft. t Room 17). 

Sea] (B 416, No. 94 ; & ft. ; Room 17). 

Seal (B 416, No. 557A: 8 ft.;, Room 17). 

Sea] impression .B 426, PI. CXV I, I, PL CXVIJI, 7 ! 8 It., Room 17). 

Seal (B 608, No. 228 ; 10 ft. i Room 17). 

Weight (DK 1255 ; l ft, (i in, ; Room 17)- 

Fragmenti of faience hoc-cover (DK 2256, Pi f L\ II, 15 ami 3® ■ 1 ft 6in.; Room 17}. 

L’j? if/vres Bloch j *nd 4 . 

Tall pottery jar (DK 17*4. PL LXXXI, 13 : ft ft.), 

Seal (DK 1147. No 91 1 % ft. 6 in,). 

M&ei 4, 

Seal (DK I 398, No 409 i 3 ft.: Room t). 

Seal (DK 1522. No, 101 ; 3 ft.; Mown m& of No, i), 

Seal (DK 205 5, No. 4+ t 1 ft, b in. 5 Street eift of Room *). 

Faience game-tun (DK 2115, PI. t LV, 14 ■ 2 ft. t Roam t»dl of No, 2). 

Seal (DK 1892. No, 15s: 3 ft. t Street rail of Room 3). 

Faience vessel (DK 1933, PI, Cl, 8 ; 2 ft.; Room north of No. 4). 

Shell j«r ftopper (DK 1603, PL CLVI, 61 4 ; Room 7). 

Seal (DK 1541, No. 74; 5ft.; Room 10). 

Seat (DK 1436, No. 407 t J ft; Room la). 

Faience cover of Irni (DK ifi tS. PL CLVU, 14 md 28 ; J ft.: I S)- 

Seal (DK 21127. No, 359 s j ft,: Room east of No, 17). 

Seat impression (DK 1323, PL CXVI, 27 : } ft 5 Room 18). 

Seat (DK 1 igS, No. 531 ; surface ; Room 20). 

Spherical weight (DK 1265 ■ 45 PI CXXXI, 60 and 61; 3 ft,; Roo-tn 33). 

Block 4, 

Seal (DK 2137, No, 3 39; 3 ft. I welt of Bluet 4). 

Stmt Eati vf Bt'ufi 4* 

SpbcrjdJ weight (DJ£ jgj j* PL CXXXl* do AflJ. 61 ; 4 

Seal (DK JqiBj No. 544 : 4 


SicnoH C 


Bfwk 1. 

Sample of ulajtt {DK ;8o 3 1 ft. b m ; Space south of Room 1). 
Flint core (DK 77+^ PL CXXX 1 * 1 j ; 4 ^ » - G pacc .)« 

Seal (DK 797, No. 151* s d jo, ; Room ro). 

Sal (DK qj t, No, 494 ; 1 ft. t north of Block). 

Copper chisel (DK 696 1 3 ft- T aorth of Block), 


Bhci 1, 

Ssl (C jatr r No. 26a : 4 ft. j Room 3). 

Seal (C 31 5 5, No, 150 s 1 Fl 4 in, ; Room 3}. 

Pottery jin (C jw8j p jodi. PI- LXXXI P si and * 


4 ft, 3 Room w< 4 t of No, 4). 
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Comb (C 1169, FI- CYXX 1 I, it: 8 ft-; Room 9). 

HaaZkA cup (C ji jft, PL L XXX III, 37 ; a ft. 6 in. s Room 5). 

Seal (C 3070, No. 60 i 1 ft. ; Room 7 ). 

Painted jar (DK 1 J 17 , PL LXXXHI, 11 : 7 if : Rw «J, 

Gwj’wmrt (OK 1118* PL LXXXILI, 30 ; 6 ft. 9 in.; Room 8). 

Ribbed jar (DK 1 Jio, Fi LXXX, +1 ; 7ft-! Room 8 ). 

Pottery far (DK 1213, PL LXXX 1 I, S > b ft. 9 Jn r ; Ruum 8), 

Sp^r-haiJ (DK 124°* Pi. CXXXV* io ; 6 ft, 9 In. ; Koqiti 8)„ 

PaiEery jar (I>K 1142, FI. LXXXfJ, r s 6 9 m. i Rvjpfi ft). 

Grey ware (DK i34jj. PI. LXXXIII, 32 t 6 ft. 9 in. i Room 9), 

Button (DK 1306, PJ. CLV. 7 ; 5 ft.; Room 9). 

Sal (DK 1542, No. 310 ; E If. ! Room 9), 

Seal (DK 15+3. No. 934 ; S ft.; Roam 9). 

Shell gxmcnman (DK 1534, PL CLUJ, 30 : 8 ft. ; Room 9}. 

Sod (DK 1638, No. 439 1 8 ft. 4 Room y). 

Sea! (DK 744. No. 193 : 5 ft. 5 Room 10). 

Grey ware (DKyji, FL LXXXIII, 19; iff. 6 in.: Hwiio). 

Seal (C 3*58, No, 394 ; ft ft. ft in. i Ceil in thick will ourth of block). 

Pottery figurine (C 3067. PL XCV, ft ; 1 ft.). 

Copper tablet (DK 1606, PL CXV 1 J. 9 ; 8 ft.). 

Sm« faniff a Mocks t unJ 3. 

Seal (DK 33, No. 71 \ 1 ft- 11 in.). 

Narrow-baied bowl (DK 138, PI, LXXXI, 314 1 ft, ft in.). 

Block j. 

Seal (C 3692, No, 212 ; 3 ft. ; R^jbi 1). 

Seal (C ayo. No. 30J : S ft f Room 3). 

Seal (DK 188, No. 49 ; 2fL6in.: Court 9). 

Scat (C 2981, No. 3*i : + ft. ; Chamber jn N.E. comer nf Court 3), 

Seal (DK 10B ; No. 49 ; t ft. 6 In, $ Roam 11), 

Sol (DK 91, No. 3604 t ft. 3 in. 4 Welt-chamber eaft of No. 6), 

Street hm*fw Bitch 3 etui j, 

Seal (DK 160, No 334 4 3 ft.; Drain on northern ride of street). 

Seal (DK $9$. No. 49? : ft ft ) 

Block 4. 

Seal (C *027, No. 399; I ft, 6 in.). 

Block 5. 

Handled cup (C *019, PI. LXXX ill, 21 ; 1 ft, j Room 4). 

Seal (C 10*3, No, 1894 5 ft. } m.; Room ft). 

Seal (C 38 a], No. *88 4 4ft-: fewin 6 ). 

Shell inky (C 1804, PL CLV, ftj; 6 ft, 6 in ), 

Mhcl 6 . 

Faience tchcI (C 3*63, PL Cl, to 4 aft.; Room i), 

Shell bday (C *9091 PI. CLV, 69 ; 3 ft, 4 Room 1). 

Painted jar (DK 1*93, PL LXXXIII, 9; ft fi.; Room y). 

Seal (DK i;ii, No. *941 ift. 1 Room 3), 

Seal (C (803, No, 199 ; 1 ft. ft in.; Room t). 

Block 7, 

Seal (C J 372, No. 270 t + ft. j Chamber tenth of Roam 2), 
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B/cri 8 , 

Seal ( DK in, No. 147 : 1 ft. 6 in. t Kr^tn 1), 

S^ilI (C *105, PI. CXVXi 2 t 2 ft 1 Koflm l)* 

Scal{C Na j.®fi j; 4 fi.; I4 kj.hi 1)* 

A gate punmam (DK 3^6, Fi. CLV* rs; 1 ft,; Rwm «fNo, t). 

Seal (C 2014. No, jot j 5 ft. 3 in. 1 1). 

Seal (C jq?z* No. 558 s 4 ft .; Room 1}. 

Offeriug-fland fC PI LXXIX, 9: 3 fi- f Chamber S.E. of No 4). 

Bone fob (C 11A4, PI. CXXXll, 191 8 ft.; Room 5), 

Potwy wheel (DK 319. PL CL11I, 34 ? 5 <t : Clumber north of No. 6). 

Seal (DK 416, No, jjo; 2 ft. 6 in,; Rom 6). 

Seal (DK 'ji';. No. 196 ; 1 ft.; Room ft). 

Sed (DK 1191, No. 466 ; 1 ft-; Room 7). 

Sod (C »$fty No. 41J ; 1 ft- 9 in : Room 9), 

SeiJ (C 1073, No. 317; 4 ft,: Room 9). 

Rattle (C 3567. PJ CL1 IT, It i n ft. i Room 9). 

Seal (C io77, No. 55ft: 5 ft, ft iti.; Room to). 

Seal (C 1394, No. tB* ; 6 ft, 6 in. j Room nit of No to). 

Hoard of cupper nnJ braize ini piemens nut) utcnmli (C 1978, 11. CXX.W l, I and 4, PL CXXXIX. 10 
and ri, PI, CXL, n, PL CXL1,4, Pi.CXM1, 5 \ 1 ft.; R«ra '+) 

Famine (C zB95, Pl. XCV. 10; 10 ft.). 

Strut iettrefa it/oris H atui 9. 

CioSE-shaped ornament (DK 169;, PL CXL1I1, 13 i * fi-)* 

Block 9, 

BroflW needle (DK 430, PL CXXXll. 5 and PI- CXU11. 3ft; 1 ft- 9 i« * i) 

Seal (DK 315, No. 14; 3 fi-i R^m 9). 

Seal (DK 596. No. to« : ft ft.; Room 9)- 
Seal (DK 597, No. 439; ft ft. ? Room 9) 

Seal (C 3014, No. 190 ; 3 ft.; Bftim 10). 

Seal (DK 109, No, jaft; i ft. ft m. 1 Room to). 

Grey ware (DK 1*9- PL LXXXIll. 37; + fi ata-t '»■ 

Seat (DK 40a. No. 371 1 ft t Space between Room* 1 ' 1 S)> 

Gun ware (DK uj. Pi LXXXni- 41; 4 ft* ; Room l 4)- 

Laxt kttwtn Bitch 9 asif to. 

Seal (C *853, No. J44 ; ^ fi-)* 

Seal (DK 91, No. 95; 1 ft J in ), 

tiled IO. 

Seal (DK 961, No. tijt 3ft.; Room 5). 

Seal (C r9$ft. No. afi? S J ft- 6 in.; Room ft)* 

Pottery toy (DK 1719, PL CLHT, 39: + &■! of Room ft). 

Seat (C 2767, No. 308 ; Room 8). 

Seal (C JfJJ, No, 10O ; ftfi-t Spa^e 11}. 

Seal (C jaoj, No, 197 t a ft 9 in t s P* Ct f1 )* 

Seal (DK B44. No. 495 : 1 h - 1 T 3>* 

Pendant (DK 947. PL CXLVlJ, 3a : 1 fi.; R<«wn 13). 

Seal (DK 1 a I, No. 539; a ft.; Clumber north of No, ift). 

Seal (DK 15*8, No. aj; * fi-t Room '8). 

Seal (C 1893, No. 3491 a ft ft in-; Room **) 

Seal (C 6f6, No. 450; 4 ft ; in. : Room e*fi of Chamber * 5)< 

Sirttt kttrtt* Blodi ft twi 10. 

Seal (DK n. No. 83 ; • ft)* 


« 
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Blatk 11. 

Sca] (C 4JJ, No SC4 ; 4 ft. fit”,; Room t). 

Sal (C &06, NV 330 ; 4 ft. 5 in : Roam r). 

Bulk (C 1750. Pi. CXXXtll. I ; 3 ft,: lk»n. 1). 

Faience gamcahun (C 46. PI CL1II, 41 ! 1 ft- ^ i'’- I Re*oui f>), 

Guaanum (C 79, PL CLV, *4 i 3 ft.; R™m 6). 

Seal (C 51, No, 391 : 1 ft. ft In. i Room aiit of No* ft), 

Bobbin-shaped pottery bead (C 109, PL CXLV J, 46 ; 4 ft. ; Room List of No. 0)- 
Copptr pan (DU 1611, PI. L,\l., ic-, Pi CXLII, ic ; 1 ft, ; Room ![) 

Se»] (C 1814. No. 39H : 9 A.; Room ail of No. 15). 

Flint bumitlicT (C i*jj. PL CXXX, 36 ; 3 ft. 9 in,: Room east of No. 1 5). 

Seal (C 534, No. 437 4 3 ft, 1 in.t Room 27). 

Pottery figurine (DK 485, PI. XCV, 5; 1 ft. 9 in. ; t-uuti north of Room 17), 

S»] (C 1678. No. 467 1 ft, 6 in, ; Court north of Room 77). 

Seal (C 11*7, No. 486 : 1 ft- ft in.; Room 19). 

Seal (C (695, No. 9; 1 ft, ; N.JL earner of block). 

Sail (C 1766, No. 2 8J ; 5 ft. 2 in ; chamber iveil oi Room 26). 

Street Sttatat Bitch 1 1 j nJ 11. 

Seal (C +H5, No. 4S5 i 2 ft-). 

Seal (C 104, No. 456 ; ; ft. 6 in.). 

Seal (C io* f No. 165 j 5 ft. 6 in,). 

Grey ware (C 178, PI- LXXXUl. 28 : * ft ) 

Seal (C 417, No. jjx ; 5 ft-)- 
Seal (C 310, No. 359 : ft ft.). 

Handled nip (C 1331, PL LXXXll!, 13 ; 9 ft.). 

Seal (C 1053, No. 371 i 10 ft-). 

BSatk 11. 

Offering-stand (DK 1863, PL LXXiN, 12 ; ftft-t Room 4). 

Sol (C 1863, No. 174 i I ft- i RiXim 4>- 
Sea! (C as7, No, 418 i 3 ft. i Knttft of Room 5), 

Seal (C *75, No. 3*8 : + ft. i Room 6), 

Seal (C t&t. No, 34 i 1 ft. 6 in.; Room B). 

Seal (C 2768, No 77 } ? ft.: R™m 8). 

Pottery grating (C <60, PL CXXXJ, 43 ; + ft.; Room 8). 

Bronte and copper objeftr (C 95, Pi. CXL, "■ PI- CXLI, 3, PI* CXX.I1I, 1 j and ift t + ft. i Room 9). 

Group of bronze objefh and vesxela (C J®-l, PI. CXXXYI], 7, PI. CXXXVTII, 8, PL CXL, 6, 13. and 20, 
PL CXLI, t, 3, and 10, PL CXLJV, t ; 5 ft. 1 Room 9), 

Seal (C 162, No. 368 ; 3 ft. ft in, i Room to), 

Sal (C 339, No, 136 i J ft. ft in. t Room 11). 

Seal (C 3; J, No. 369: 4 ft- 6 “■ f Room u). 

Broken faience void (C 364, PI, Cl, 5 : 4 ft. t Room 11), 

Seal (C 810, No. 169; 7 ft,; Room u), 

BarreL-shaped weight {C 313 s ft ft.; Room 14). 

Pottery sealing (C 69ft, Pi. CXYI, 7 * 8 ft. t Roota 14), 

Pottery elephant (C 67ft, PI. XCVX id ; 7 ft. 1 Bluet ti), 

Steel tj, 

Sal (DK 681, No. 328 s 2 ft. 3 in .1 north of Bloch it). 

Slttt 14. 

Pottery figurine (DK 13Bo, PL XCV. 18 t 3 ft. t Room 3). 

Seal (DK 15.19, No, 219 i 5 ft. j Comp lei aurlh of Room 8). 


I 
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Spaa tifrtkt 14 and 1c j. 

Pottery gnring (DK. t4^l. PL CXXXK +6; 3 ft). 

15. 

Pottery jar (DK i B*?. Pi. LXXXl, n ; 3 ft, j Room 4), 

/f/^l ifi, 

Silrer vase (DK tHU PL CXL, i # PL CXLVJII, d ; 3 ft. 3 Ho™ 1). 

Jade bead (DK 1341. PL CXLV. 34 ; 3 It. 2 Room j). 

Dead of moveable toy (UK 21&3, PL Cl.lll, 39 ; 3 ft,; north of Rtmm j)« 

sunk 1 a. 

Die [DK uco, P 3 . CL. 11 I, 8; 5 ft.; Room 4). 

Bronze work for inLay (DK 2279, PL CXLI1I P ro; 7 tt. ; Room 4). 

Die (DK 3j02 p PL CLUJ, 10; 1 ft. ; Room 4) 

Seal [DK 2363. No, 499 1 3 ft, 1 Room 4). 

F%V head [DK iTfJt PL XCV 1 , m 1 ft ; Room 9). 

Pendens (DK at54. PL CXLVII* 51s 1 ft * Room 9). 

Head of figure (DK 1189, PL XCV + i ; - ft.; Roam 1 i) r 
Shell ndiy (DK 2219, Pi CLV* 44 md 55 * 1 ft., Room 14.). 

Sienfm D 

Tri*/ TrtMi'A D. 

Sea] (D it. No. 6B ; 1 ft). 

Seal (D 90, No. 289 ; 6 ft.). 

Sea] (D ! 14* No. +15 ; 5 ft), 

Seal (D 150, No. 4161 1 ft. & in,). 

Seal (D 1 Bjg No, 40 3 ft. 6 In.). 

Seal (B 207, No. 4:14 ; $ ft. 3 in.). 

SeaJ (D 20 S P No. *40; 5 ft). 

Seal (D 134+ Nop 500; 2 ft. 9 in.). 

Seal (D 262* Na 4oj ; 3 ft)- 
Soil (D 263, No. 474; 4 ft.). 

Slura^e jar (D iSj, PL LXKXV r 6 ; 4ft.), 

SeaJ (D No, +11 y 4 ft. 6fat), 

SeaJ (D 2 §9, No, 103; 4 ft. 3 fctt)* 

Seal (D ji<. No, till 4 ft 610 ), 

Seal (D 349, No. U9 : z ft 9 in,). 

Pottery raap (D 368+ PL CXXXLII, 13 ; 10 ft). 

Handled cup (D 383, PI. LXXXUJ, 20 t 1 ft 6 in.). 

Seal (D 392, No. jp ; 3 &)* 

Seal (D 417, No. 360 t 3 ft). 

Anvil (P) (D 4 37* PL CXXX, -4; 3 ft. 6 in. ; weft end of trench). 

Pottery jar (D 4 30, PL LXXXl, 3a ; 5 ft 6 in.; weft end of trench), 

Seal (D 352, No. T32 ; 3 ft- 9 iit). 

Bronze chisel (D 6 o$ r PL CXXXV, t* ; 4 ft; weft Hid of Trench D) s 
Seal (D 619* No. 233 i 3 ft). 

Offering&iad (D 6 j 2, PL LXXIX, 10 f % ft + ; weft end of Trench B). 

Sel'tion £ 

Iftwjv /, Twfi & E. 

Group of copper and brnnae menu)*. ete. (E 3044-5* PL CXL, 4. 9* 12. and rS, PL CXLI, 3, G, and n p 

PL CXL 1 I, 1 + 1, J f and 7 s 4ft; R™® t)* 

Seal (E 1385, No. 79 ? 3 ft I Room north of No. t}- 
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Sea] (E 1S19.K0. jSi : j ft.; (toora 2). 

Seal (E 19*, No. 10? j 7 ft i Koom 5}. 

Seal (E 1912. No. ; 6 ft. s Room 7* g^ruup of walls n otih, of Kotiwr I). 

Sitin’/ AttFJYf ffeMiti J JlJ //. 

Klim con (E So ; 4 ft.). 

Set! (E *039* No, 4T1 s a ft.J. 

!k*|{E rB 36 .No. 38J ; J It). 

Seal (E 2$i$m No, 498 ; 7 ft.). 

Hwu //. TjwJ £ 

Seal (E 300* No, 190 ; 6 ft j Rnfun 1). 

Seal (E N* 290 5 7 ft. i Room i} + 

Cojrpct v«*E (E 19^ PJ CXL, 19; PL CXLIl. 4: 2 It 6 in ; Room 6). 

Copper bowl (E 189. PL CXLIL 12 s j ft. 6 in.; Room 6). 

Kmiiw flaA (E 190, VI CXL. 16; FL CXL) I. 6; 2 ft- 6 in.; Room 6). 

Seel (E njo8. No. 127; 5 ft.; Boom 6). 

Seal IE loot, No. iS^ ; a ft, 6 in j Spate tail of Room 6). 

Seal (£ i Sot), No. if>o j 9 ft.; Room 8), 

Sr.l (£ 1053, No. 170 1 { ft, 6 in.; Rwni 1l). 

Seal (E 24S4. No. 169 ; J ft. ; Room 11). 

Seal {E 1+S|J ( N«. m : fft_i Room ii). 

Seal (E 184ft. No. 3 36; Space «il of Hou*e II). 

/Piatt H’ta »/ !!**>* I. 

Sal {E *989, No. 515 ; 1 ft. tin.; Room i) 

Bnitdi*& m ITtfirm End of TmcA f. 

Seal (E 2094, No. 167; a ft.; western >idc of court). 

Seal (K aa 17. No, 187 j t ft. sou 1 hem die of court). 

Seal (E 147$, No. 429 : 9 ft,; wuihcrn title of court). 

Seal (E 194S, No. in 1 5 .R. corner of building). 

Sea) (K 2401, No. 59 f 7 ft. i drain oat western tide of building). 

Vsrifmi Poniont of Trial Trtnti E. 

Seal (K 96, No, 176} 2 ft.). 

Sea) (F. 187. No. 2*9 i 4 ft- 6 in,). 

Bronte tooel (E 188, FL CXL, B aid PI. CXLI. 9 : * ft.). 

Seal (E 230, No, 1094 1 ft. jin.). 

Sent impression (E 232. PI. CXVJ, 4 ; ; ft,). 

Seal <E i so. No. 477 • 1 ft.). 

Seal (E i68 t No. 261 : J ft. 6 in.). 

Seal (E 297, No. 23; ; 6 ft, 6 in.). 

Painted jar (E 413, FJ. LXXXHJ, 11 : j ft 6 in ). 

Pottery sealing (E 444, PL CXV 1 , jo; 3 ft.). 

Seal (E 470, No, 11J s 3 ft.). 

Seal (E 491. No. 159: 4 ft. 6 in.). 

Sen! (E 494. No. 526; j ft. 6 in ). 

Pottery meek (E 517. PI. XCV, 3 i t$ ft ). 

Bone ith (E 628. PL CXXXII, 10; 6 ft.). 

Figure of ram (E 634. PE XCV II* 7 % (t ft.). 

Seal (E 6 ; t» No, 220 ; 3 ft.). 

Stonge jar (E 671, PI. LXXXV, J 2 ft. 6 in.). 

Seal (E 849, No. 98; 3 ft,). 

Seal {E @4r« No. t+6; 2 ft. 9111.), 

Seal (E B94. No. 491 : 4 ft. 3 in.). 
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(E ^4, No. 475; j ft,), 

IV-iien miik, lE 95?, PL XCV, 1 ; 7 (i ft in.}. 
PotUTv monU (K 964, pj. CXXXllf* 7 ; 9 ft,). 
Sal (E 976, No, 196 1 7 ft,). 

Seal (E ioo7, No, 460; 4 ft.). 

Sal (E 1008, No. rB£ ; 4 ft,)* 

Sal (E IC9+P No, 1391 1 ft.}, 

Sal {E 1095* No, 43® ; i ft). 

Sal (E 1 if4 7 No. 11 5 i 2 ft.), 

Sal (E isSi* No, J47i 4 ft). 

Poittry taitng (E u6ci p PL CXVI f 21). 

Sal tJL riGl, No, 515), 

SaJ [E U77* No. 377 ; 5 ft.), 

Sal (E 1345, No, 78 ; 5 ft. 6 in.). 

Sal (E t No, jt 4 ; 5ft 6 in.). 

Pm-had (E r 341, PL CLVIIL 13 s 3 ft 2 in,)- 
Sal (E 1432. No, 3S4 s r ft, l in,), 

Sal impfasmn (E 1449. PL CXVI S [9 ; 10 ft,), 
Piftc soling (K 14^0, PL CXY 1 # 9; 10 it), 
Fflwmr sealing (E r4c; i. PS. CXVl t 241 i° ft,), 
Paitery idling (E 14171- PI. CXVX, 13 1 10 ft.), 
Sal (E 1 $tu No. 178 ; 4 ft.}, 

SaJ [E i6|i p No. 36a). 

Sal (E 177 . 3* No. 512). 

Copper tablet (E 21 15 ; 3 ft ). 

Sal impression (E oc fc PL CXVf, 20 : 5 ft,} r 
Sal (E tjoj. No. 40! t 2 ft.), 

Sal (E 2767, N* 134). 


Tru/ f™ 4 . 

ScaT (P 30, No. 4S4 i 4 ft,). 

Sal (F 47, No. 546 ; i ft. 6 in + >. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND MASONRY 



Dating by li t*$ 
of bricks- 


Inferior 
nmanry in 
Late Period* 


Inaccurate 

lay-out. 


Ab&race of wall 
decoration. 


I T has been found impossible as yet to determine the date oi any particular period 
on the MohoifcMkro site by the size of the bricks employed. Even in the same 
i wall the bricks vary considerably in size ; for inXance, in the piers of the great hall 

in L Area three sizes are found t 1 1 by J 5 by 4 - 75 inches ; I O' 5 f J by 1 $ inches 

n-7f by c 3f bv J ( inches. Further complications are introduced by brick, trom earlier 
buildings being re-used in the Intermediate and Late Periods. Well-burnt bricks, and those 
of Mohenjo-daro are of excellent quality, are prafHeallv mdeXruftiblc and can be used over 
and over again, provided that a moderate amount of care ts taken ,n removing them trom the 
old walls Although, however, the sizes of the backs tell us nothing, and it is pmftiLall) 
impossible to distinguish between the brickwork of the Early and Intermediate Period*, 
the brickwork of the I^te Period is as a rule quid' unmistakable. Owing to carelessness 
in laving, broken perpends are common, and horizontal as well as vertical joints arr frequently 
an inch wide. In rhe interims of the thicker walls the bricks are often laid anyhow between 
faces of more careful work. It is evident that the bricklayer s art deteriorated remarkably 
in the Late Period, but for what reason it is difficult to say with certainty. 

The majority' of the rooms and buildings at Mohenjo-da.ro are out ot truth m the Late 
Period, and this feature is noticeable in even the largest buildings. This is at variance with 
the accuracy of the more important ancient buildings of Sumer, where attempts were 
successfully' made to obtain a proper degree of squareness. 1 I purposely compare 
Mohenjo-daro with some of the sites in Mesopotamia because of their proximity and also 
because definite connections between the two have been established. ... , 

It is true that these connexions, some of which arc very dose, show trade relations at least 
with Mesopotamia, but there are great differences in the architecture of the two countries. 

The chief one is the general lack of any decoration in the buildings of Mohenjo-daro, 
such as ornamental buttresses or stepped recessing,* The walls of Mohenjo-daro arc 
severely plain, and the interior of the buildings shows the same Jack of decoration as the 
outside, even in the more important buildings. With but one or two exceptions no attempt 
seems to have been made to plaster the walls, and they were left juft bare brick. 3 
Mr. Hargreaves, in his excavation of a portion of IfR Area, found that in certain walls in 


1 See, however, Mr- Maclay's remarks on the Great Bsih, p, t jt mf™. — [Eo,] 

* |t a to be noted, however, that there *re many camples of tetessed panelling of huerior wills, such u that illufirated 
in PI. LXIU, a.—[Ht.,] 

* Such fitchs nf plaster m have been preserved (there ire others besides Those quoted by Mr. Mwitoy) air of day 
and they have only been piesewed because the day mu converted into tmi-entta by accidental firs. Clay plaster not 
io burnt won Id have been dissipated by moisture. Precisely the same phenomenon is observable in ihe Buddhist 
monasteries of Taiila. It » likely, therefore, that the use of clay was wider than Mr. Mackay‘< observation 
implies. See n/rr, p. ill.—[fo.l 
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House R the bricks were laid in gypsum plaster, instead ol the usual mud. 1 Passage 17 
of House 3, Block 2, of the HE Area, was found in some places to have been coated with 
a reddish coloured piaster, Again, in Room 5 of House 8, Block 3, of the HR Area, remains 
of mud planter were found which had apparently been burnt red. On this coating traces 
were found of a wash of a whitish colour in several layers. 

As far as was possible, the houses and other buildings ol Mohenjo-daro and I farappa were 
aligned with the Greets, which ran almost due north and south, ea£l and we£h The main 
buildings arc all tairlv correctly orientated with their sides towards the cardinal points, as 
was the case with the buildings of ancient Egypt. At Mohenjo-daro the prevalent winds 
are from the north and south, and the main streets may have been orientated in accordance 
with this fiuft. In Mesopotamia, on the other hand, the corners of the earlier sacred buildings 
were orientated to the cardinal points ; and the same was true of moil of the ordinary houses 
also. 1 This orientation of the temples was probably fixed by the requirements of religion ; 
and the houses and smaller buildings merely conformed to the rule in order to at commodate 
themselves to the positions of the larger buildings, which probably always occupied the same 
site, though repeatedly repaired and enlarged. 

In both ancient Babylonia and Egypt the true arch was known in very early times, but True arch 
ai Mohenio-daro the corbelled arch alone was used.* It is certain, l think, that, had there been unknown, 
a really close connection between Sumer and the Indus Valley, the principle ol the true arch 
would have been readily appreciated in the latter, especially as the people of Mohenjo-daro 
were familiar with the making of wedge-shaped bricks. In Mesopotamia this form ot hrick 
was also known and used in building columns. 

We do not find the round column at either MohenjoHJaro or Harappa. When columns Absence of 
were required, which was but rarely, they were always made cither square or rectangular in round column. 
scdlion. 1 The round column was well known in Sumer, and several examples were found 
in the *»A" palace at Kish, where, moreover, they were built of specially made voussoishaped 
bricks. Similar columns have been found at Telloh in Mesopotamia and also in Elam.* 

That the people of Mohenjo-daro were quite as capable as the early Sumenani of 
constructing round columns is implied by the fatt that they constantly made wedge-shaped 
bricks for their wells and other circular constructions. _ 

A possible reason for the rarity of the column at Mohenjo-daro, whether square or lUritr ®f 
rectangular, was the ample supply of tali timber which permitted considerable spans to be 

1 Since Mr. Mackey wrote this l have had ■ farther cum ini tux* of a large number «F s'tniAutes mask by the 
Assifamr ArdaeofegMl dwanift. In every caw it hv been found that upum raomr was u*d in conjnnaioB with 
mud.—[En.] The gypsa m is a greyish, trust nos t rebftmM quite unlike the opaque white platter-like mortar itwod 
k Sumer ind Egypt 

» KoMewey denim this. The evidence wrmi dear, however, that the larger buildings m Sumer were onimted 
with their careers towards the cardinal points. The orientation of an ancient town depended in a great measure on the 
orientation of the sacred buildings within ar adjacent n> it, Exfsvatiw *t Bah!**, p, a+J. 

3 The true ircti and the corbelled tid Are frequen tlv found togeilief in Meiopotiima. Thm Uirnr form of Erdblfig 
was especially favoured for tombs, even down to comparatively late timet. Both corbelled and true arches ware knowti 
in Sumer as early as 3100 j.c. A/r/uiwf y<mntal, voJ, viii. No. 4. p. 434 

* The square ones range in mw from 17 to 54 inches t the reftangukr <roei are al» of various axes: 4 $ s 1 “ flw » [ 

(to by 40 inches; 72 by 41 inches. 

* jW»- M n Pent, L vii, p. 49. fig. 71. Though round columns were employed tn faumerun architecture *r 

a very early date, and even made of sun-dried brick, tot some reason nut yet explained they do not «*m lo haw beer, 
popular » the late periods. No round columns have yet been found at Babylon of earlier date than the Greek and 
Parthian periods. Kddewey. Bxtwtimi at Bahyha, p. 2 rfa Woolley hat now found well-built mud brick columns 
dating from the Third Dynasty of Ur. vd. x, pi. xxrvi, i. 
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covered without extra support. In Sumer, on the other hand, timber was always scarce, and 
the palm was perhaps considered too finable as a food-producer to be much used tor building 
purposes, ft was perhaps the palm-tree itself t hut gave the idea of the round column in 
Babylonia and other countries, for owing to rhe symmetry of its trunk this tree makes a very 
near column. 1 It is also likely that in ancient dai s rhe date-palm was as rare in Sind 1 and 
the Punjab 1 as it is to-day. 

That wood was sometimes used for columns seems to be proved by the finding of four 
limestone capitals with a number of ilone rings in SefKon B, Block 2, House <f, Room 49 
ot the HR Area. Three of these capitals are illustrated in PI. CXXX, zt, 2,2, and 23.* 

The firiil of these (HR 5939) stands 6-5 inches high. It has a vertical hole in its base, 
2 inches in diameter and about 3-5 inches deep. At right angles to this a dowel-hole 
0-5 in, in diameter runs through the base of the capital. 

No. 23 (HR 5935) is a similar object of about the same size but slightly better finished. 
Like the first, it has a rounded top and flat base, fi 9 inches in diameter ; its dowel-hole is rather 
larger in.) and better cut. 

No, %i in PI. CXXX (HR 5934) is an entirely different type of capital. Two specimens 
of these were found, but as one ms badly weathered the more perfect one alone is illustrated. 
This measures 5-6 inches high and has a flat base and top, the former being 9 inches square 
and the latter 12-5 inches square. The base of the capital has carefully trimmed edges hut 
towards the middle the work is rougher, showing that this part was intended to be hidden, 
either on another Aone or bv the top of the column, which was, likely enough, tenoned to 
fit the hole in the £tonc; a vertical and well-drilled holt, measuring 4 y inches in diameter, 
passed right through it. Traces of red ochre arc visible on its surface. 

The second example (HR 4963) is T 2 5 inches high hut the same size in other respects. 
Its vertical hole is 3 inches in diameter and has been bored from l>oth ends, leaving a slight 
ridge in the middle. 

From the comparatively small sizes of the holes in these three limestone capitals it appears 
likely that they were intended to be set on wooden columns. If this be so, a tenon muSl 
have been cut at the top of the column so that a parr, at lca.il, if not rhe whole of the base of 
rhe capital was properly supported. 

The columns that formerly supported the- two larger capitals might well have been 
square in setfion. That they were not built of brick seems proved by the size of the base 
of the capitals (9 inches square). 

Another great difference between the architecture of early Sumer and that of ancient Sind 
lies in the shape of the brick. In the former country, at the period w ith which we arc dealing, 
it was of a shape known a$ plano-convex, i.e., it was rectangular and thin, with a fiat base 
and sides and highly rounded upper surface. It was only sometime after the Sargonie period 
that the ordinary rectangular brick came into common use.* No trace has been found at 
Mohenjo-daro of a plano-convex brick, and there is no reason to think that it was ever used 
there. On the other hand, even at the Weil levels, we find well-made bricks, which would 
he a credit to a modem brickmaker. Their general size is 11 by j-y by 2* j inches, which 

1 it appears to me not improbable that die m<«jk ecliunna found ill AJ 'Ubaid ire ameratiwialired cupki of 
pajin-[ri|ilb + jfafipMtfaf VoJ, in pi. lE. 

1 It h gji/wu to prikn*, 

1 Only in the fkiilwiipur Slide. 

* I do not dure Mr. Madup’t view that No,. 1 1 and a j W* capital,. TT* dupe of ri^ir top* **m* conduibelv 
againft it. See iwfm. p. 60, note 5 .—[Zb.] 

* A re&ingubr brtet, however, wi» delusive Ip used at jemdrt Nan. 
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by a coincidence is very nearly the size of brick used by Kurigalzu of the Kassite Dynasty 
of Babylonia (ifico hx,) and of those used at Ur in the third dynasty of that place, 

the general style of architecture differs greatly in the two countries. There is no 
building at Moherijo-dano rbat can definitely be said to have been used tor sacred purpose^ 
whereas in Babylonia a building of this type, even if but moderately preserved T is rcadilv 
recognized. On the other hand, one might not esprit similarity in their sacred buildings, 
unless the religion of the two countries were very much the same, and of thk there is at present 
no evidence whatever. 

There is also a dissimilarity between the private houses of Babylonia and those of Ancient 
Sind. In both countries an open court is the basic feature in house planning! but at 
MohenjcKiato the rooms arc larger and less frequently arranged on the four Sides of the 
central Court. 1 

The custom of crafting buildings upon artificial platforms to avoid their being flooded Artificial 
is common to the two caun Erics* as also is the method of using a filling between brick platforms, 
foundations for this purpose. In early Babylonia, however, river day rather than ordinary earth 
was used. In Sind, the appears sometimes to have been poured in ever, but in most 

cases the filling is composed of unbaked brick, whereas in early Sumer the clav was thrown 
in, in lumps juft as it was extracted from the river bed (Pis. LVHI* t ; LXXlV, and ty 
In bpth countries the foundation walls that held the filling were usually thicker than the 
w alls above, so that a well-defined footing was left around the inside of each chamber. 

The t isC of n barter tor the outer faces of important walls is common at Mohrnjo-dam. Batter, 
but is unknown in early Babylonia, though it is found later in that country/ It is also, a? 
is well known, a prominent feature of moft of the buildings of Egypt, 

For some reason which seems conceded with abnormd floods, many of the later houses Flooding 
were built upon platforms formed by filling up the rooms of the earlier houses beneath 
with unbaked brick, day; or sometimes with refuse from brick-kilns. This use of the older 
walls obviated the building of a & pedal platform ; all that was needed w'as a filling. I am 
inclined to think that owing to flooding many of the houses at Mohenjondaro fell because of 
the subsidence of the .soil* and that, when this happened, a repetition was avoided by special 
attention to the foundations. Many of the houses—some of them poorly built—=n 
Section B of the DK Area (Pi. LXII) are not built on platforms, and they show marked 
evidence of subsidence ^ moreover, the exceptionally high proportion of salt 4 in the soil 
in their vicinity provides further evidence of their having been flooded. 

There may have been great differences between the climates of Babylonia and Sind in Climate, 
those very early days. That of the former country may be assumed to have been very much 
what it is now, namely, £ dry summer and about 5 inches of min in the winter. In that part 
of Sind where Mohenjo-ibro is situated the conditions arc now very similar, but there 
is good reason Ed suppose rhar in ancient days the rainfall was considerably heavier.® Many 
of the seals* as pointed out in a previous chapter, show foresWovmg animals, whereas the 
early Sumerian seals invariably show animals typical of a semi-arid country. Granted, 

1 Jmwm 4 Od,, 1917* Ntt, 4, pi. tiiL 

t Thh wni mJj-tcJiv the ™r at Kith. S*utfri*x Pm/mi auJ +t A' r Gim/tny* FhU Maiera, Chicigt?, p, 1 bo, 

3 This nuy later be jrobjed hi cnrtedifm. I bw the iitenwAt m my givbi ciauiiaiu in Me&opvtinik. It jppcin 
thil wnn: of ilie liter building in Xfoopoijtima Live will* thal kin (tivvinls, for inilitiec the riggunt *x Ur. Woolley, 

TAr Sumfrite p, 142. 

* Sodiiun sulphate. 

1 The (jusAitim of rainfaEl and cbmaie tie discussed more fatly in Chapter 1. 
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then, that this inference 15 correct, it is evident that the heavier rainfall may have necessitated 
the very elaborate drainage system which will be described towards the end tMs chapter. 

Besides the types of animals that are shown on the Stab and the elaborate drainage 
system, there are two more tadts that point to a larger rainfall in ancient times. The 
first is that all the houses and buildings are of burnt brick. We Siavc yet to find, even in 
the poorest quarters, buildings of sun-dried bricks* In Sind at the present day *um-dricd 
bdeks are used for some of the largest buildings, not solely for the reason that this material 
is more economical, but because experience has shown that sun-dried brick makes a 
considerably cooler building than burnt brick* When it is essential to build with burnt 
brick it is a common plan to line the wJb inside with unburnt brick to keep out the 
heat. For this reason alone, it h permissible to argue that the climate of ancient Sind was 
cooler atidj therefore, probably wetter than it is :it the present day , 1 

A second point is that the thresholds of many of the houses are considerably higher 
than the slreet level ; in some cases a short flight of d-'teps and a small platform lead into the 
houses. From this we may infer that the greets were liable to flooding and the doorways of 
the houses had, therefore, to be protected. 

Brick .—The bricks of Mohctijo-daro arc all exceptionally well made* yet have no straw or 
other binding material. They are always rectangular in shape with the exception of those that 
were made for special purposes, such as the wedge-shaped bricks almost invariably" employed 
in the construction of wells. The bricks were made in an open mould and struck along the 
fop with a piece of woodj as proved by their striated upper surfaces. The bases of the bricks 
are invariably rough* showing that they were made and dried on dusty ground, which is 
home out by the frequent presence of potsherds and bits of charcoal adhering to their bases. 
No bricks have been found that were made on matting* 

The ckv that was used seems. to have been ordinary alluvial soil, like chat which found 
in the vidnity of Mohenjo-daro to-day, and is used by the modern brickmaker and potter. 
It is only necessary to dig down a Jew feet below the surface soil, which is impregnated with 
salt, to obtain day of the right consistency. 

In one case — whether accidental or not, it is difficult to say—a brick was found 
which was made of a mixture ot clay with a large proportion of small pieces of broken brick, 
which form dark red patches, the whole effect being that of breccia. 

1 he bricks are exceptionally well baked and range from it raw-colour to bright red. 
No attempt was made to grade them by their colour. We do not vet know' the type of 
kiln in which these bricks were baked, but then, as now, there was evidently no difficulty 
about fuel. Wood must always have been far more plentiful than in Babylonia, where 
reeds were the only available fuel. 

None of the bricks have grooves or depressions for ftogging purposes. In two cases, 
however, bricks ot usual size were found to be marked on their upper surface, one (L 374) 
with a cross extending from comer to corner and the other (I. 373) with a longitudinal groove. 
In Mesopotamia it is ilill uncertain whether the plano-convex and other forms of brick were 
marked for the purpose of hogging or to identify them as the work of their maker. And 
here it is equally impossible to say why these two bricks were so marked without at least 
pulling down the walls in which they were found. 

As in all brickyards of the modern East, the bricks were laid over large areas for the 
preliminary drying. The result is that we have found the footprints upon them of cattle, 

1 Ttic tcmpaiMirt nmv Tang-, front below fretzhig-pcuiit in winter to tij degrees F, in sommcf. A temperature 
of 11B degrees in. Julp it quite common, 
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craw% dogs (very common), and in one case ot a large cat-like animal which may have been 

a leopard. . , 

The largest bride yet found at Mohenjo-daro measures 10 i§ by 10-5 by 3-5 inches. 
It is the only one of its size and was in a wall of the Late Period in the SD Area, It was 
probably made originally to cover a drain and was re-utilized in the Period. 

Another brick of large size measures 14-5 by 7-25 by 4 inches, 1 his size of bnek is 
fairlv common, but is always found in masonry of the Late Period, never in the lower levels. 

The smaltc&l sized brick measures ^-5 by 4'35 by 2 inches, and targe numbers of a 
slightly larger size have been found. In every case these small bricks bear evidence ot having 
been cut down from a larger size of brick by means of a saw. 1 

Ill the construction of bathrooms, sawn bricks were almoit invariably used to ensure 
the evenness uf floor which was considered essential. Ordinary bricks were probably not 
used for this purpose on account of the impossibility' of making thetr^ joints sufficiently 
close Manv of these bricks are polished on one aide by the bather’s teet, as can be 
seer, in mam' places where the bricks arc Still U situ. Sometimes the upper surfaces 
of bathroom bricks arc coated with a dark red deposit resembling an enamel, the cause 
of which has yet to be determined* It i* certainly not a glaze, fur the surface is com- 

^Xlow the various sizes of bricks that have been found and the levels and areas 
in which they occur 


Sawn bricks. 


Sizes of brick*. 


ft) 

fa) 

13) 

< 4 ) 

Ed 

(&) 

(7) 

W 

{<» 

(10) 

(") 

(Ji) 

(u) 

1*4) 

C'S) 


< +JS * 


fCrO 


X 

X 

icpjf X 
10 X 

10- IS X 
1 VOO x 

11- Go >: 

1T-+ ■ 

li'OG X 

13 -s** 

T+O* > 

T4'W >: 

X 


*oa x 115 
fOO x 3 1? 
5 S* * ' 

5-00 • j-a; 
2-jo a-00 
S *S ' 

j-5o x 1-15 
5-75 X i’S 4 
froe v 1-15 * 
6rt$ X J-7t 
fry 5 X J' 7 * 
y-«j x j-j s * 
7-j> X +-oo 
le-jo ■ i so 1 


Sawn* 


Moulded. 

$rwtl. 

Mrmtii&l. 


Am. 

Srtipi. 

L. 

DR. 

L. 

SD. 

L. 

L, 

L, 

L r 

L. 

f 

L. 

L 

U 

SD. 


PtritiJ. 

Lilt 

Int^nHeiHCc- 

Earlf. 

Inictmediitc, 

1 

lotCITILcdilte. 

AJL 

Life. 

Life, 

I 


1 The wMtii retraed to, however, may be due. not to * but to nibbing down the nirtkee, the unil F foCcM 

h-j'lnwc-d in medial 4iul modem India,—{Ee?-] _ 

* Since fend to be * aimae of lrne and brkkduft pduM with the fee ft .» pornbU thA « u«r. -t ™ 

custom* ry to oil the idu ol ihc Fect- 

* PL CXXX, t J. 

* PL CXXX, 19. 

* ^ brkl wxi Immd by M*j« Moctkr m 1876 «t Sukugcndat m Mibta. The «n»= «« «f brick 

i, known « Ur b Metopcum* wid ^ ^ 3900 ■* 

1 iS^JS Hew* ofbricv to * ■. V J ha-) fan* * artadlMl - *».W«f* »IW**W* 

«„ Twkl ,n Southern MluhbUn. F.«m am. «M»=. >h« *«*» rt«h « •» 

be of an earlier date than ihe Nil burials. 
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5b £ pel of 
brick*. 


Bitumen. 


By fir the commonest size of moulded brick i i by 5-5 by 2-25 inches ; it occurs at 
all levels. The moulded brick of small size (No. 5) is very unusual ; possibly it was made 
for a special purpose. 

The sizes of these bricks do not fit well into any known system of measurement, with 
the exception of those measuring 14 by 7 by jzj inches. On three Egyptian cubit? 
(2 1*71 inches), dated to about rooo there is a prominent mark at the i y-th digit, or 
14 inches, which Professor Petrie points out must indicate the existence of such a measure. 1 
The commoner size of brick, 1 t by 5-5 by 2-2$ inches, agrees Fairly closel v with the Assyrian 
digit of 0-73 in. 

Some of the bricks used at Mohenfo-daro are illustrated in PI, CX X X, 12-15 and 
tk—2o, The I,-shaped brick, No. 14, was tut from a rectangular brick. The longer limh 
measures 9-75 inches and the shorter 4 75 inches ; the width and depth of the limbs are both 
2*1 inches, A brick (HR j 126) which is similar to the above except in having limbs, of equal 
length was found cast of House VIII, Block 3, Section A, of the HR Area, at a depth of 3 feet. 
Both the limbs are 9-75 inches long, 4-75 inches wide, and 4-75 inches deep. This last brick 
cannot have been cut from one of ordinary shape, 1,-shaped bricks arc comparatively common 
at Mohenjo-daro ; they were used to avoid the necessity of using two separate pieces of brick 
to fill up corners in the paving of bathrooms* 

An interesting brick found in the VS area and measuring 10-7 by 4 9 bv 2-4 inches seems 
to have once formed part of a gutter. One side of the brick is lowered along its axis to a 
depth of 0-6 in, at one end and rl inches at the other, the slope being somewhat abrupt at 
its lower end. This left a ridge along the longer side of the brick measu ring i-8 inches 
wide. By placing two bricks of this kind together a very efficient runnel would be formed. 

The amount ot fuel that muit have been used in burning the bricks used at Mohenjo-daro 
and other prehistoric sites of the same period must: have been enormous. It argues that 
in the past Sind must have been a wdI-wooded province, Wc have not yet succeeded in 
finding any brick-kilns, but these were probably situated well outside the city area and 
near an ample supply of wood. It cannot be imagined that forests were available close to the 
doors of the people who occupied these sites, for as time went on the supplies near at hand 
muft have failed and the populace would have had to go further afield to procure fuel for bricks 
and for kitchen purposes. 

Cement ,-—When burnt bricks were used for Babylonian buildings, day or bitumen 
was used as mortar, the latter material being quite frequently employed in the more important 
buildings. It was not until «t late period that lime was used, and then only exceptionally. 
Bitumen has up to the present been found in only one building at Mohenjo-daro, in which 
it served to make a tank water-tight. It has been suggested that the use of this substance 
implies trade with Mesopotamia, for bitumen is rate in India and common in the former 
country, the beft known sources of supply being the wells of Hit on the Euphrates, from 
which place it was brought down by river to Southern Babylonia. On the other hand, 
though it is not impossible that the abundant wells of Hit supplied the Indus Valley with 
bitumen, there are possible sources much nearer at hand; for instance, in the neighbouring 
Ktrthar range and in the Bolin pass. 

The rseareA locality to Mohenjo-daro in which bitumen is known to occur in any quantity 
is Khaltan, about 36 miles almost due caS of Sibj, The deposits here arc fairly considerable 
and are described in the records of the Geological Survey of India* 

1 “ Weight! And Musuro/ 1 Emy. HriL, nsL ixriii* p, ^gy 

* Compare thii ihape of bricL with one found *l Sua wtkh omr from « wilL Wm. Dil. ™ /W vul i. p oa 
H- m 0T ’Vctrix.pt. 4 PW * 
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With plenty af limefkme only 60 miles away 1 it is surprising that the people of Mohenjo- 
Jaro did not use this material for mortar. Evidently the more easily quarried gypsum rock 
was preferred, possibly for the reason that it was easier to burn. Gypsum rock requires 
a much lower temperature to calcine it than limestone,* In Egypt limestone was only used lor 
mortar and piaster in Roman times ; the reason why it was not employed before may have 

been lack of fueL , , M . . fcI c 

Of the gypsum used in House 8, block. 3 of the HR Area, the following is Mr. hana 

Ullah's analysis :— 

% 

Gypsum . . * * 

CjjbffQfftc af lime and 

Sod .... - 33'36 

Alkaline salt* *. * * ► * 2 ’ $7 

IQO-f 

The large proportion of sand in this gypsum piaster is noticeable. As Mr. Lucas remarks, 

“sand frequently occurs as an impurity in the raw material." 1 It must be confessed, however, 
that 32-36 per cent seems too high a proportion for an impurtev ; and there can be little doubt 

llU ' //”» — [hTbricks tsed in the conltrujlion of wells era elnwft mverlabljr wrige-sh.pjd ; W.fc. thepH 
In onlv a few case, hew I eee. «*onr bricks u*d.« The* wedge-sheped brick, wealway. <«*- 
made in a mould and they arc ot many sizes (Pis. LI I, b, L\ l, b LXXI 11, t). 

In the following list these sizes are given in inches, together with the diameter oi the 

wells from w hich they were taken :— 



SOt. 

t/m/i 

(1) 

DK ArcJ, St-urn C. 

3 Fl 9 in. 

(!) 

I}K Area* Section A. 

1 ft, l in- 

(5) 

DK Arm, Seeibn C. 

f ft fin* 

U) 

L Area. 

7 Ff. 5 Sft- 

ts) 

DK Area, Section C. 

3 ft_ 1 in, 

(6) 

DK Area, Seiliua E, 

1 ft. 1 in. 

t?) 

DK Area, Sefiitm C. 

t 

(!) 

DK Area, Section E. 

% fL 4 in. 

( 9 ) 

DK Area, SeAhsu C. 

2 it 4 bu 

fie) 

Tank (Roam 16}. 

6 ft- a in. 

tn) 

L Area. 

7 ft. k in. 

(U) 

DK Area, Section E, 

3 ft. 9 LU. 

(15) 

DK Area, Sedinn C. 

3 flu * fct 

t>+) 

DK Area, Seftion C. 

y ft. 9 m. 


fl/wfinwi.* 

9’ 50 < 5-2 J—3-1S X a-ijin. 
io-oo y 3100—4-50 * i-JS 
X j-Jt— 5 -°° ’ - aS|“ 
to-jo x +'i 5 — 3**5 * *- 3 °| n 

10- 15 x 5-50—j*fo X **?} “* 
lt-00 s + 50—5-00 •: i-?0 in . 
110© ■ 3-50—5-00 X 315 in. 

11- 50 :< 4-35 —5 5 ° x * 5 °™- 
1 J j 5 © x 3 - 50 —G -00 X « 5 in 

11- jo x 4-50—5 < a-50 in. 
1 i-50 x 4-75—5-50 x j i" 

I 1-75 X 3-50-6-00 X j-50 m. 

13-00 X 5 - 75 -— 6 -s»o X 2 - JO in. 

12 - 05 x 6 - 75 “ 1 *r«S«- 


I’tritJ. 

Initririrdiits. 

L ite . 


lnunDoliitt 


Lite. 

Intermedin*. 

It 

Late, 


Erom the above list it will be seen that there is a considerable variation in the Lhamcrera Diameter* of 

of . J "2 and t' .bL of ihe brick, used <» Wnift ,b™. Tdihg » ."rage o. <b, we .. 

i ,1. SnLtur A **rr B«d mte of cherty llmeftroe h now quarried dcre. 

* Thus ihe Indus people were ^mintwi wilh lift* k proved by specimen* found M Ha»ppt> hut it d<® not *PF« t 
to Imvr been used fw mortar.—[E d.] 

4 Lucas. jfrdfKt E£fttiJi » Mt/eriufi, pp. 25 “d . ,, .. 

* The resulting interfHen between the bridci of the outer part of the steeumg were ftk in roug 1. 

plK “ somerimM used for other purposes, ntch is lining depteuions m 1 pavement to hold large water-jan 

i The middle figare* ito^v the raitfiftm in xhr widtL 


\ 








Public wellt. 


Dftting. 


Mcrtir. 


Capiat wcUi. 


WmdJauc*. 


37 o jwotf^vjo-i^tfo iWDU£ cit'fi/zAr/ow 

that fall between 3 and 4 feet in diameter, we find that the 19th digit ot the I .gyptian cubit, 
or 14 inches, is a tador of it. The two wells that measure 7 ft. j in. in diameter might 
also have been set out with a unit of 14 inches, if this Standard wt*S in use. 

The wider ends of the bricks in the keening of wells 3 and 9 were carefully curved 
so as to present a smooth surface on the outside ot the well, a refinement that was very seldom 
practised—in fad, it was hardly necessary, as the outer wall of a well was not exposed to view. 
In one ase only were the narrower ends of the bricks curved. 

A public well was frequently placed in a cul-de-sac between two bouse#. A pavement 
of burnt brick was laid around it, and pot-holes often show where large water-jars were 
flood. We can sometimes see the marks made by the drawers of the water both in the 
coping of the well and on the pavement where countless feet have flood in one place. In two 
instances brick benches were built around the wall tor the use of people awaiting their turn 
to draw water. 

Some of the wells are constructed of ordinary shaped bricks used conjoint!) with wedge- 
shaped bricks. The wedge-shaped bricks being cut to varying sizes in Wells of this 
description suggests that they were cut on the spot by the mason instead of being moulded 
to a unif orm size. 

In the majority of cases it is difficult to determine the date of a well, as them is no doubt 
that the fleening of some was raised as the levels ot the mound rose, On the other hand, 
it was, of course, necessary' for wells constructed in the Late Period to penetrate the earlier 
levels in order to reach water. We have not been able to reach the base of the fleening of 
any of the wells on account of the water-level ot the Indus Valley having risen by natural 
causes. When we are able to do this, we shall be able to determine the water-level at 
Mohenjo-daro at the period of 3000 to 2750 H.c. to within six feet or so. 

As far as I have been able to observe, mud mortar was the only cement used to bind the 
bricks forming the sheening of the wells. In the higher parts of the well the leakage from 
splashing would amount to little, and towards the bottom it was an advantage for the 
ft renin g to be porous. 

In many cases the top of the well only projected slightly above the floor of the chamber 
or court in which it was situated, as in PI. XLI, b, and an edging of brick around it served 
to prevent waste water from re-entering the well. The steening of the wells, in fact, 
was never carried to such a height above the pavement as to prevent people from falling in. 
The pavement around a well frequently sloped down to a drain at one corner to allow 
wafle water to run away. 

The tops of wells were liable to displacement by the ropes rubbing against them, which 
owing to the depths of some of the wells could not be avoided. To prevent this, the steening 
was sometimes thickened at the top by the addition of a line of bricks on the outside to make a 
substantial coping (PL LI, i). As a rule, plain bricks were employed for this purpose, but in 
a house in the HR Area especially moulded bricks were used whose outer edges were carefully 
rounded off to give a better finish to this feature. In the majority of the wells, however, 
the coping was set but little above the pavement and the latter gave it the necessary support. 

In some of the private wells the water may have been lifted by some form of windlass, 
since there are no marks caused by the friction of the ropes on the coping, which are clearly 
seen in mofl of the public wells. On the other hand, the private wells are generally small 
in diameter and water could be lifted from them by the drawer standing straddle-legged 
over the well. If windlasses had been used on any of the wells, these mufl, together with their 
supports, have been made of wood. The modem practice is to build the supports of either 
mud or brick, but no well at Mohenjo-daro has yet been found provided with such supports. 
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In a house situated in the DK Area part of a wall was con strutted with wedge-shaped 
bricks similar to those that were made for wells. The bricks are so arranged that the wider 
cud of each brick was placed alongside the narrow end of the next. Bricks or this kind 
are so rarely used, however, for walls, that it seems probable that the builder ot the wall in 
question ran short of ordinary bricks and had to use what lay nearest to hand, 

Manttn— In moH of the walls the bricks were laid in alternate headers and stretchers, 
care twin, taken to break the joints, in the Late Period of the Indus Valley crnl,zatmn, 
however, we often find very poor work both in the bring ot the bricks and m the proper 
breaking of the joints. In this period we also find the curious arrangement ot brick* shown 
in PL LXXVII, 1 , 3, and §, commonly employed. This method ot bricklaying must have been 
intended to ornament the building, as, especially in the case of No, J , there would be a tendency 
for some of the bricks to fall outwards. This same arrange mem ot the bncks is observable 
in a wall of the Early Period, but it has not as yet been found in the Intermediate kerb. 
The walls of this type are Invariably badly built, despite the bit that this metho o 
laying the bricks required more care than the usual header and Stretcher system (P«* Ll\, f, 

1X1 No* i in P^LXXYtl illustrates the masonry of the western wall of Chamber ft in Blocks, 
Seaion C, of the DK Area, which was built of bricks measuring to -75 h Y V“ 

arrangement of bricks illustrated in PI LXXVH, 3 , was found m the northern wall ^ L ^mbe 
* in Block 3 , Section C, of the DK Area. The bncks ot which this wall is built measure 

'°' 75 rie Srf oVbriilymg .hewn in No. J in .ho -.me pbte i. csrecI on, in bricks 

S3?. fa LL 5 . u Block l Section B, of .he OK Area. These wall. Being one hnds 

thick, the pattern is the same on both sides* „ j f u 

In the careful masonry of the earlier periods chief* were necessitated at one end of a wall 
for the proper spacing of 2 e joints. They were made by cutting bricks in halt longitudinally, 

and are to be found in every wall of good workmanship. * ■ tht . 

In the thicker walls of these periods we do not always Itml the bncks arranged in the 
«* «r in the interior as in the laces. T he bricks in the thick walls tonmng the .tdcs ot 
the Great Bath are arranged in alternate courses as follows 

(j) Header, header, header, header, header. 

(2) Stretcher, header, header, header, stretcher. 

In very thick walls, indeed, bricks were sometimes economized by using a ^^ ot 
or even nibble between the faces. Provided that the faces were thick enough, this method ot 

butld^was^caLulatedto^ the teal of ^ m;lkc the rooms as large “ 

He then subdivided them into smaller rooms by means of partition walk, which 
later additions were but seldom bonded with the walls ot the original chamber. That the 
partition wails were not planned beforehand and were merely ^ 

bv the fact that their foundations are seldom on the same level as those o 
BJftofto partition walk are of a considerable thickness and should not be confused w.th 

the thinner walls that were obviously built at a later oate. 

1 !i doe. net Mem to me ttel .hi. k.■■ F—' *““*““ PsZ'w'tL^S 

.kt. the „u*. ..«■ Tk. tlq.th .1U* bestUthn »»U ***8, b, »S.W4eU»en,,*:l 

in the rac of the wiMr with would fHKntyr be ftvitatfi—[E d.,] 
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Methods used 
for batten f 


VuietiH of 
flea n. 


Burnt brick 
fiewrm. 


Staircases, also, are but rarely bonded with the walls gainst which they are built, though 
the masons muiS have known beforehand their intended positions, 

, JWf 1 ?"* oi leaving walls and daircases unbonded was I airly safe with a material 
like baked brick ; but in low-lying portions of the city it has undoubtedly hastened the 
disruption of the masonry. On theother hand, it had this advantage, that where the walls sloud 
tree ot each other a considerable vertical movement in some of them, could lake place without 
atredxng the liability of the reiE 

U must be admitted, however, that on the whole this method of building showed 
but little imagination or visualization of how a house would look when finished. The 
houses ot Mohenjtudaro seem to have been built with rhe sole idea of utility. Thme wails 
that were set on older walls would be fairly ^abk unless the added weight caused them to 
sink a httle, but it must have been exceedingly difficult to prevent the subsidence of walls 
built upon a loose mass of earlier remains. 

The vertical alignment of the walls of a building is in the majority of cases very good 
showing that the plumb-bob or similar instrument was used. Tlve battered outer walls of 
important buddings were also well aligned, which is not an easy matter when burnt bricks 
are used. It has to be done by setting each course 4 little tack from the course below it. 
or else by using specially moulded bricks with ends and sides slight]] bevelled, both of these 

Si t vvvf * I ‘*“>Jr br0 ; fhe bttcr > however, only in the more important 

buddings (PL L.XXVI, r). l\t have not yet found a case where the batter was produced at 
the expense of the level of the horizontal joints. The battered walls of Mohen jo-da re 
certainly resemble those with a barter in Egy pt, but this method of const motion could wdl 
have been invented m the two countries quite independently. If was probably derived from 
the method ot building with mud in place of bricks, an operation that can be seen in both India 
and Mesopotamia at the present day. In building a wall large balls of wet mud, cither with 
or without an admixture ot straw, arc placed m a line and other balk .ire placed on top, being 
wdl kneaded with the hands or tcct. lo avoid any subsidence of the damp mass, the width of 
the wall ix made to narrow towards the top, and a day or two intervenes between the building 
ot the consecutive layers tor the same reason. This is the moat primitive form of budding, 
and yet it is used by masons who are wdl acquainted with both burnt and green brick. And 
it has definite advantages over a brick wall, though it is not so neat. 

the rooms of the houses were floored with three different materials, beaten 
earth, sun-dned bricky or burnt bnck. The first was very common, as being cheap and easily 

onte whin ^ T * dl ^f; sh k 1>om ,hc subsequent filling of the chamber. It i's 

^iTh " T S wcI1 befow the flooring and is able to obtain a section near the 

waits that a flooring ot this nature can be distinguished. No evidence has been found, though 

l r hCl1 bcen Petered with cow-Jung, a common 

m< ? deri » | ndlJ - Traces of such a plaster would show ia thin lines of black even in 

L bm °X 3UC !'- F °°r ° f J unbUrnt brick are ^mpamtively rare as such a floor 

of | ir J e l bC h Hln p aJn C3r , th and * morH)Ver - is «©« difficult to Say. The foundations 

SdiwW.?wT h Z..?' MtY ^ S WCrc ’ however, sometimes filled in with this material as 
bcir^ lets liable to subsidence than ordinary dry curth. 

hftfkfwTpI. l nCk ^ v f r y coE P mort is found In most of the finer buildings. The 

bnckswere generally lard on the flat m one to five courses, according to the area to be covered 

and the requirements of the owner of the house.' Sometimes, though this is not so common, 


* Three cckortci 


•re common, t fwve found fiv= ccunei m one piece. G£ p , l+9 . 
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bridci were laid on edge in order to make the floor as firm as po$$tbk (Pin. LTV* j ; LV, r), 
and in one cst$e they are even placed on their ends for this purpose. 

Bricks were not employed to pave any of the streets and Janes an the Mohenjo-daro 
site \ earth was rhe only materia! that was used, 1 From this fa cl we may perhaps infer 
that theme was no wheeled traffic within the city, though many of the streets were of 
ample width for this form of transport,* Wheeled traffic would hardly have been allowed 
in unpaved streets in the dty, unless the Utter were kept in exceptionally good repair. Earth 
mads were possibly preferred because they could be easily taken up to get ac the drains that lay 
beneath them. 

Paving of Particular attention was paid to the flooring of the bathrooms 

which are found in nearly every house. Fortunately* these floors are better presented than 
the majority of those of burnt brick owing to the fait that they were usually made of bricks 
cut to various sizes and, for this reason, did not appeal to the briefc-robbtr, cither ancient 
or modern^ 

Bathroom floors were always most carefully laid (PL XLV, a), and one suspects that in 
some cases the surfaces of the bricks were actually rubbed down to procure a perfaftiy uniform 
surface. In addition* bathrooms being small, more attention could be paid to their paving* 
The mason who laid the floor seems to have cut his bricks on the spot T for frequently we find 
that he had to provide extra small pieces cf accurate shape when he reached the sides or 
corners. 

Sometimes the pavements of these bathrooms are found to be coated with a smooth, dark 
red substance. Dr. Hamid has examined some of this material for me and pronounces it to he 
lime mixed with brick-dust. A covering of this description would prevent the pavement 
fmm Absorbing :ui undue amount of water. Its polished surface is perhaps due friction 
by the feet, though this may have been asai fieri by oil* as it is customary amongft the Hindus 
at the present day to rub themselves over with oil after their ablutions. 

Occasionally, the flooring of a bathroom is found to be four or five courses thick* the 
reason for which it is difficult to understand* as, provided the foundations are firm, there 
is little risk of subsidence in so small an area. A possible explanation is that a considerable 
thickness was needed to make these floors water-tight in view of the h& that the mortar used 
in them was always mud. This mav also be the reason whv the bricks were cut infltad of 

m * V 

being used juil is they came from the mould ; cut bricks could be kid with much closer 
joints. 

In two cases, I have found beneath a bathroom paving a layer of ashes of considerable 
thickness, forming a foundation beneath a flooring of two courses of brick only. 

Care was always taken to slope these floors towards one corner, where a drain carried off 
the water. This is generally a rectangular hole in the wall, through which the water ran out 
to a drain in the street. On this account the bathroom is usually to be found on the street 
ride of the house (PI. XXVIII, i). 

If the room containing the bath was very small, the bath generally occupied the whole of 
it, but if it was of larger riac, the bath was placed at one end, as in PI. XLI, i t or in a corner. 

1 Ev«n at Babylon ihc ftixets were unpmved* with, t he exception of Procewitm Street and othen of peat imporunec. 
Kahiewey* fxiovatinr si Bd&yfsM, p. 34j. 

1 Tkii the chariot and cart were in uk it ihtt rime b proved by two model durian chat have fern found at 
Hamppdp and the cut frame* that are w common at Mohenjo-dirti (ice PI, CLIV P 8 and to, and Chap. XXVII), 
Abseta oicfi* or even btiffidoct t»ay have been nied to draw these vehicles. Tlfi rwu Utter ani m al* arc oumndaly used 
an dn ugbt anlmali at rhe present da/ and will even keep up a Kmart tmt when pulling a henry laid. 
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When the bath M the whole neon,, the bases ^"^0^ Si’*** 

asss —-—- ■* 

a " d “tTSSSW ofthfbnths, together with' tor' exceptionally good 

and the »WtaMW nature of their pAfel"gt^ *g”e‘T^iblc to 

s ST,- *— . 

h been cleared whleh 

here no tn.ee of a doorway. In other, the doorways were Wookod uj^at a Uter j ^ 

Sii?i2S^g 4 gSgSsgggg2 

ffi 8 h 7 o??epTln the mom important ones. The same arn.ngon.en, ts found » -cent hou.es 

„f a. Scvtho-Parth 5 an period at Taxila, and in Central Asia. ,.„ 

nS^w-The doorways of rhe houses of Mohenjodaro are ot the phrneaj 
. ■ ‘ Th are seldom rebated, and the wooden doors musd have simply closed again.! 

Shs I, X *.hnJ how they were locked, as only one or 
£f 3 * to 'accommodate a bolt. The wood frames may have been merely toed We 
the brick iambs and kept in place by the weight of brickwork above. 

Drm Wtets also are very uncommon. One would expert to tod one example, at ledfl 
• I 1 - but this is not the case. When found the sockets are generally made of 

to include them in this review, but the widths ot those ot rhe Late an “ er " , 

vary considerably. A large number were measured to sec whether the) Lontorm . 

town system of measurement, but this is apparently not the case, though doorways ot cxartlj 

similar width were found in both periods. , . . . __ , ver mre 

On grouping together those which closely approximate m sue and taking * n J '* r ?b 

of each group, w«"tmd that the mA usual widths for the doorways were 3 tt. 3 m. 3 ■ 6 * > 

and 3 ft. 10 in. Doorways of the following widths are more rarely found . tt m„ 


i Pwiiblj- tfai* oigifll b d survml rf* f«®f ««= «f ufltHymt brick. I bivr found walk af anbuml brick «t £hh 

F °'?Thr m^r^babk c^Luatiwi w he dot Irian the enact the* ciuraben w«* filled fo M u - 

n^uiiboii Bpmi^ ionds,—{Eo.J . . . u , „ 4 

* A muH deer-KJcket mode ofhird bUrit Auae wju foW in the N.W. «rn« of CUmber uimlk L Area. 
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4 ft. 4 in., 5 ft, 5 in., 5 ft. l in., and even 7 ft. oj in. Indeed, only one example has been 
found of this laft width, viz,, the entrance of an unusually fine house in the HR Area, 

Even if the ground-plan of a house were laid out with unusual care, there muft always 
have been the possibility of the mason varying the width of the doors by one or more inch®. 

And in the liail doorways are customarily made to fit the doors, and not the doors to fit 
the doorways. 

It is a very common thing for doorways to he set at the ends of walls and not in the 
middle. In such cases there is only one free jamb, and if the openings were provided with 
doors, as seems doubtful in some cases, they could never have fitted close enough (o keep out 
heat or cold. But the possibility of door-frames must not be lost sight of, though these shoutd 
have left traces of their presence in the door-jambs. 1 T he likelihood that some of these 
entrances were left doorless is confirmed by the small number of door-sockets that have 

been found. 1 „ c . , 

Up to the present only one doorway has been found in a perfnft ftate of preservation Spanning of 
(HR Area). This has a corbelled arch still in place. It measures 3 ft. 2 in. from the sill doorway*, 
to the top of the arch, and is 2 ft, 6 in, in width at the level of the sill and 2 ft. 4 in, at the 
spring of the arch ; that is, the jambs have a slight inward batter. There are eight courses 
in the arch itself which is 1 ~i inches high. It is probable that many other doorways 
were similarly corbelled instead of being spanned by a fiat ltntcl of wood l.l\ , &)■ 

Windows .—Very few walls are sufficiently well preserved to show the kind of window used 
at Mohenjo-daro. The rebated windows in the fenestrated wall around the Great Bath show 
us that in some cases at least windows were considered of architectural value, V* e do not 
know the original heisht of these windows, but they average 5 ft. 6 in. in width. The 
building containing the Great Bath was, however, of especial importance, and one would 
naturally expeft it to possess unusual Features, 

In the ordinary houses windows are noticeably rare. Even m some ot the better Window* rare- 
preserved blocks, they can be counted on the fingers of one hand. One is forced to the 
conclusion, therefore, that windows were either not popular or that they were situated so high 
up in the walls as to have mo^ly disappeared. If the latter theory be corns®, it would suggesl 
that the window's were so placed for security. On the other hand, it is quite usual to place 
windows high up in a wall in a hot country for the purpose of keeping a room cool. .\s in 
the houses found at Ur, doorways were evidently etpefted to admit enough lightd _ < 

There appears to be a possibility that in some cases windows were protected by gratings Cretins*, 
similar to those illu£ratcd in PL CXXXIII, to and 1f, and described in Chap, XXIV. It it 
true that few of these gratings have been found, but as they all seem to have been made of 
ftone and not pottery, it is likely that they were removed when the city was deserted, to serve 
a similar purpose elsewhere. The very few examples that have been found at Mohenjo-daro 

arc in a badly broken condition. , - 

It has been noticed that the apertures through which the waite water drained away from 
the bathrooms were* in many cases, of more than ample siftc (see PL X\.\ III S £)* Tiusy may 

1 Sc t w fcrt«CW T at* note ^—[Ep-1 

s We ticYtr find ai Mobenpdanj the shallow reveal m the side of a will for a, dror to abut Ihn a 

a vexy comtqon in Sumerian iftluLrihrre. 

* No window! were tnaJe in the etuaier wilk of ihc pound-floor room* of the hwnn *1 Ur, dated ru T b.c 
AwdjwvUt ml. vtL p. JSS. Dr. CUn found that the waJh of* house that he it N«k 

were also windowt™, ind, abiding to Kohlewey. the fit*rt it Babylon were windowfei. *t 

Bobylsn, p. 141 Not did 1 find any window* in ihe large Palace at Ki»h. 
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havr served a double purpose by admitting light as well is lifting as drains. As they face the 
jjftet however, this would have entailed a certain loss ot privacy. 

’ ftwOMf.--Certain niches in the walls of many of the rooms may have been used as 
scats but some ate too high above the pavement to be used for this purjiose. 1 hese nifties 
vary considerably in length, and in depth are about halt the thickness ot the wall in which 
thev are built. Mv own view is that they were ventilators 1 which communicated with wmd- 
icoops, the niche being boarded up as tar as the roof of the house, leaving only a small aperture 
at the base to allow the draught to enter the room. Ventilators of this type are ti common 
feature in the better-class houses in the Persian Gulf, and they are very common in Lower Sind, 
where Hvderabid is famous tor the number ot wind-scoops that each house possesses. 

Firc-pUtes .' — The fire-places were nothing more than slightly raised platforms, usually 
placed along one side of a room, and both charcoal and wood were used as fuel. In one house 
in the HR Area there was an arrangement for boiling water; the vessels were set on a high 
brick ftand with an ample space beneath for the fuel. 

SinirwMyj . — Stairways are found in nearly every' house and public building at Mohenjo- 
daro. They"are simply made either of solid masonry or with a rubble filling, and are never 
built on a vaulting ; the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro apparently never realized the value ot 
the space beneath a ft airway. In every house the stairway was built agai nft a wall or in a narrow 
passage between two walls' (FIs. XLl, 4 ; XL 11 I, b • LVI, r). As far as we know, it was 
never curved. 

As in the majority of present-day stairways in the Lift, the treads arc extremely narrow 
compared with the risers ; they average 11 inches high, i,c. tour thicknesses ot brick, and r.inge 
from 5 25 inches to 85 inches in depth. 1 The more important ftatrwxys, like those of the Great 
Bath and tn passage 12 of the same building, conform more closely to European ftundsrds, 
the trrad of each step being deeper than it is high (FI. XXV 1 , 4), 

The narrowness and unusual height of the treads of the staircase* were necessary in order 
that the ftaircases should not take up much room, As most of the ft airways were inside 
the houses, and not outside, the space they occupied had naturally to be considered. As a 
general rule, the height of a tread is double its depth. It would, therefore, take only tw elve 
treads, each 11 inches high and || inches deep, to reach a height oi about 11 feet, and the 
stairway could be accommodated within a space of 5 feet or so, 

We do not yet know with certainty whether the ft airways of the private houses ascended 
to an upper ftorty or to the roof. In all probability they did both, for we have reason to think 
from the thickness of the walls of most of the houses that they carried an upper ftorey. 
This is also suggested by stairways being found at the ends of narrow passages that com¬ 
municate with the ftreet; these could only have led to the upper part of a house. 

dnkti . — Only the corbelled arch was known, but its use was frequent. It was sometimes 
employed for the tops of doorways and occasionally also to cover the elaborate water- 
channels for which the city was distinguished (Pis. XXIV, b ; 1 , 1 V, b \ LXXVII, 2 and 1 j). 
In respeft of arch-building the people of the Indus Valley' civilization were certainly behind the 
Sumerians, who knew of and employed the true, as well as the corbelled arch before 3000 B.c. 1 


1 Mr. yitw that these nkbo nerved eh vcutsiuten La disconDted bj the fkffc (*) that they are ir-uni m opus 

orarti at rail u in doted mam* and (A) that a number of them m H>oieiimet ranged round the walk of a room* in the 
form of sunk pa&ck- Ftnwrollyi I have no doubt whatever that they are merely sunk panel*, and thi* view h ahared 
by the other Hcavalois.—{E d.] 

1 The & tuner inn feirajen were ray limilmr Note Mr. ’WocJkyV ftmarb about a ihaircAK found at Ur* dated 
to abtHit toco n.e- Arntiqwxrm* to|, vit, p. 39 T> 

a WooHcf, w Tht Sumerian*/* Mar r| 19 1 $* pi. viil, p. 24. 
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One would have thought that as the people of Mohcnjtularu made voussoir-shaped bricks to 
con d I met their wells, it was but a short step further to adapt rhc$c brick; to the building of 
an arch, especially as they had fairly near neighbours who practised The art. 1 

Unfortunately, owing to the depredations of brick-robbers, but few walls are now high 
enough to show whether the top 1 * oi doorways were always, or only occasionally, corbelled. 

It is probable that all the better class houses had corbelled doors and that the less wealthy 
people were satisfied with flat lintels of wood, of which material, then as now, the supply 
was plentiful. 

The art of corbelling was probably well known even before the introduction of 
brick-making, for flat slabs of stone could have been used for the purpose. In shale 
and limestone countries there are many districts where the rock is laminated and seems 
almost ready prepared for the building of corbelled arches. 

Reefing.—We have sufficient evidence that the roofs of the houses were flat and made Flat roofs, 
of wood. In some of the better preserved widls, beam-holes have been found which show 
that square-cut beams were used to bridge over quite considerable spaces, in -(iftic cases 
as much as 14 feet or more.* These beam-holes generally average about 9 inches square, 
but rectangular ones have been found, measuring nine by thirteen inches, the longer measure¬ 
ment being the vertical one. The distances apart at which they are set on either aide of the 
chamber varv with the space to be covered and the size ot the beams. On these wooden 
beams planks must have been placed ; the spaces between the beams arc generally too wide 
to permit of the use of matting alone. In the less important houses, brushwood was perhaps 
used in lieu of planking. That a certain amount of matting was used, in some cases at ail 
events, is sugL'efted by decayed pieces of this material having been found in Chamber 54 
in the L Area. The use of matting sugge&fi that day or earth was spread on top ofic to 

make a water-tight roof, as is done at the present day. 

We have before remarked that there is reason to think that the rainfall in ancient Sind Beam-bolt*, 
was considerably more than it is now, and that therefore it was necessary to pay particular 
attention to the roofing of the houses. The large size of some of the beams, as shown by the 
beam-holes in one important building in the HR Area (19 ™»3 inches high by 15 inches wide), 
shows that the roofs were sometimes very heavy, and they may even have been overlaid with 
one or two courses of burnt brick (PI. T, <*}. Nothing in the way of a definite roofing tile 
has yet been found at Mohenjo-da.ro, but ordinary bricks would serve in their place.. 

The height of these beam-holes above the paving of the lower chambers in which they 
were found varies from 5 ft. 4 in. to 10 ft. 6 in. In the upper ftoreys, if there were more than 
two, the ceilings may have been loftier, but ot this we have at present no evidence. 

The roofs of some of the public buildings seem to have been drained bv means of chutes Drainage af 
set in the thickness of the walls, which are described a little further on in connection with r«*i, 
the drainage system.* The roofs of the smaller houses were not, however, drained in this 
wav, and the water would seem to have run off through simple open gutters. k en tew oi 
these have been found, but wc have enough evidence to prove that these gutters were Mth** 
made of moulded day or of bricks that had their channels laboriously grooved out with the 

1 The eajjy Sum* rum u*cd ooJy ordinal) -ihipeJ brick* for their true arches. though they were scqiwnrei with 
wedge-ffuipai bftda and u*ed thorn for Mianms, 

* The bomi referred fa by Mr* Macfci y *re m 0* HippOR *( 1mm Horn railngi* not * f ^ 

That the rocfis however* were for the mv£t part flat m*y be ttfelv- aiiumed.—[Eu.J 

* How V p Section B. Cf, p, 191. The bcaMjdemd to *ttpportttl the upper fi«f. flat the rtoL—[Eo.] 

* These diutti may* however, have been ee tended To serve the ftkl floof bstlLnwmJ, tie. llin b the view of thtnt 
taken, by maft of the ocflvit&n,“fE[s,J 
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aid of * saw or a pick, ordinary sized brick, being used for this purpose. The gutters, 
therefore, could not have propped any great distance from the will, as enough ot the brick 

had to be left to be held securely in the wall. . 

Drains and the Drainage Sjflem.—ii remarkable feature ot the city ot Mohenjo-daro 
is the very elaborate drainage system that exists even in the poorest quarters ot the City. 
Every Street and lane had one or two water-channels with bnck or stem covert that coul 
readiiv be lifted to remove obstructions. These drains, as a rule, were situated trorn t H inches 
to i feet below the surface of the ftrect, but some were certainly not set so low. Un is proved 
bv the limestone slabs that cover many of the more important drams m the bD Area showing 
much polish on their upper surfaced—polish that muff have been caused by the teet ot 
the passers-by (PI. t-XXV, d). Praftically every house had one or more apertures in its 
walls through which wsitt water ran out into the sired drain. _ 

The street drains are all of the same general type, though they were covered in a yarid) 
of different wavs. They were all built in a very- simple way, as is seen in PI. LX XV Li 
4 6 t 9 and'12. Asa rule, ordinarv moulded bricks were used and cemented with mud 
mortar. But in several drains in the DK and SD Areas, though not apparently elsewhere, 
dressed bricks were used. 

In the amaller £Jid less important water^chsumels, the base ot the channel is one thickness 
Of brick laid on the fiat (Nos. 4 - 7 , 9 , and n). In the better and wider channels, however, 
the basal bricks were laid on edge (No. 6 ). It has been noticed that in some of the drams ot the 
Stupa Area, a flooring of gypsum and lime plaitef was substituted tor the usual brick noon 
As is seen in PL LXXVII, various methods were adopted for the covering of these water- 
channels. The moil common is that shown in No. a, but this method only served where 
the channel was narrow enough to be bridged by a single brick (PI- Xdd\ f provi e 

for heavy traffic, bricks were placed on top ol one another, as in No. lo, or on edge 
as in No, 12. A very unusual method of covering a drain, seen only in the Stupa Area, was 
by placing a brick on a slant (No. 7)1 which necessitated one side of the channel being higher 
than the other, and the channel itself slightly narrower than if the covering bricks were 

horizontal. , , . r 

A seemingly unsafe cover was found in the main street ot Section C ot the Dh Area 
(No. 9), which 'is illustrated in PL LXVI1, a. By this method, namely, two bricks 
arranged pent-root fashion, comparatively wide drains could be covered. Nor were the 
bricks so insecure as they might seem, for it muft be remembered that they were embedded 
in a stout packing of earth. 

tn lanes and itreets where the traffic was very heavy the drains were sometimes covered 
with no less than three layers of brick, the lowest on edge, the middle ones flat, and the topmost 
on edge again. This was frequently the case in the VS Area. 

In the various buildings around the Stupa, which are perhaps the most Important ot 
those found so far at Mohcnjo-daro, the drainage syflem was especially elaborate, Many 
of the water-channels were so wide that they had to be roofed over with stone (PI. LXXV, d ; 
PL LXXVI1, 6). As there is no stone in the vicinity of Mohenjo-daro, these blocks of 
cherty-limeftone, which average 1 ft. 6 in. long by 9 inches wide by inches thick, were 
probably quarried at Sukkur, about 60 miles from Mobenjo-daro, where this same kind of 
done is found. One would have thought it more economical to make a large-sized brick 
than to bring Stone for drain-covers from so great a distance.* 

Water-channels frequently enter one another from various levels, as ill nitrated in 
PL LX XVII, 12, especially where the channel of a side lane empties itself into a Street drain. 

E Drain 1 hive since been futrnJ that were covered with citrd-krgc hrkks. 
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Where a water-channel has to turn a corner the bend is gradual, so as to allow the water Curved drain*, 
to flow without unnecessary friction (PI. LXXVJ, u). The curve was generally made with 
ordinary bricks, but several cases are known in the A S Area of wedge-shaped bricks being 
used for this purpose. These bricks differ from those used in lining wells, in that they are 
wedge-shaped edge-wise instead of flat-wise. They were, of course, always placed on edge. 

In some cases the water-channels were so considerable in width that it was tound _ or 
impossible to bridge them by ordinary means. This difficulty was overcome by closing 
them in with corbelled roofs (PI- XXIV, b : PI. LXXVII, 2 and 11), Ihese cuiverts, 
as they are best called, were not, it seems, intended to be entirely filled with water, tor there 
i$ always a definite water-channel in the floor of the culvert (PL I.., h ; PL I.XX\,^ c , 

PI. LXXVII, i). The spec above was evidently tor (he purpose of allowing workmen sufficient 
room to clean out the channel, though there is no doubt that this space would be invaluable 
for carrying off flood-water. The upper parts of these large culverts were generally loosely 
blocked up at one end to permit of their being easily entered when required (PL L, b). 

These elaborate culverts are naturally not found very often. The one shown in 

PJ, I.XXVII, 2 seems to have been built to cam' off water from a late building that has 
quite disappeared. The lower portion of the culvert is of Intermediate date, but its corbelled 
roof was built in the Ijitc Period. The culvert seen In No. 11, which is fully described 


in the chapter on the Great Bath, is also Intermediate in date . 1 

This syftem of street drainage is found at all levels, and it is impossible definitely to date 
a water-channel bv its masonry. The later channels, however, tend to be interior in 
workmanship to those of early date in the same way as the masonry of the houses deteriorated 

in the .Late Period. , . , 

PraflicalK- even' house had one or two openings in the street-wall* giving on to these 

water-channels. These are retfangubr holes ranging from i 4 -j inches high to as much 
as c 6 inches high and 3* inches wide to 13 inches wide (Pi. XXVIH i). The bases of these 
apertures or water-chutes are generally bevelled, at angles varying tram 30 to 4J degrees, 

so that the water should flow away rapidly (PL LXXV, b), . 

In some of the more elaborate chutes the angle changes two or three tunes in their course 
(Pt. LXXV, & ; PL LXXVJI, to). The bricks used to make these chutes are usually bevelled 
at one end, but the bevelling may have been done alter the chute had been constructed . 1 

Sometimes the water-chutes in the walls of houses did not join fhe sireet-tintns; r c 
water poured into a large pottery receptacle placed beneath the chute (.PL LAX 1 , e>) -ui 
in many eases percolated into the ground through rough holes m its base. In other cases 
there are no holes in the pottery jar . 3 In some instances these jars were fixed m the ground 
by brick-covers, so that they could not be removed. The base ot the chute was frequent j 
situated at a considerable height above the vessel or drain into which the water was discharged, 
and on this account it is extremely doubtful whether these particular water-chutes were used 
for ordinary drainage. Their function was apparently limited to carrying off the water from 
bathrooms and perhaps waste water used in general household use , 4 tor sewage running 
down the wall would have stained it and have been moSt obnoxious. 

Some of these chutes projeft slightly from the wall to prevent the water from trickling 

down its face. 


Water-chute*. 


Pottery so*k- 
piu- 


1 Very orikr drain* with corbelled roofi are aim found «t Babylon. Eoidewey. Mtiyftm, p-1 m. 

* It ii evident that the aagla of there chutes were porpoicly modified to prerent splash- 

* All »uch drairips>an muft have been emptied by hand, pmumsbb- by the town tweepeft.—{toj 

* There h a dear however, in HR Area, Srition B. Hoot. XJ.lX.nftwopriv® b« n g dirrftly connrfcd with 
i ftfect liistin bf iDdBi of ckotci. See p* xoj fiR- * Cb^HTEo.] 
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The water From the better-class houses was discharged into well-built brick pits, instead 
of pottery receptacles, so that any solid matter might settle and not choke up the street drain. 
These sediment-pita had brick floors and the water entered and left them at higher levels 
than the floor* One is surprised to And how very small some of these pits are : if much 
solid matter had escaped with the water from a house, they would have needed to be constantly 
cleared* The average size of these settling pits is 23 inches long by 15 inches wide by from 
ti to 18 inches deep* 

Another type of pit, sometimes of large size, collected the water from a number of water- 
channels. These “ soak-pits ”, for such they are beit termed, were unpaved and allowed 
the water to soak away into the ground (PI* XLI 11 , f). As a rule, they were constructed at 
the points where thr smaller lanes or greets entered the larger streets. The water from 
the former entered the pit on one side and, if abundant, filled up the soak-pit before entering 
the main Street drain. The bdi examples of " so:i_k-pits " are in the main street of the HR 
Area. Two rectangular pits, one measuring 4 ft. 8 in. by 3 tt. 3! in. by 5 feet deep and 
the other 5 ft. 1 in. by 4 ft* 2$ in. by 6 tect deep, are placed in the line of the main 
street drain. In one side of the smaller of these pits there are two Steps, each made of a couple 
of bricks placed on edge and projecting for about half their length, A distance of 65 Feet 
separated the two pits, and it is quite possible that more pits of a simitar nature will eventually 
be found further down the street. Soak-pits of this size muil have been covered with plunks 
of wood, as there is no evidence that they' had corbelled roofs. In fail, the upper edge of one 
pit is quite intact and there is no room between it and the level of the street for any form of 
vaulting. We have not yet been able to ascertain where the water flowed from this large 
street drain in the HR Area, as the ends of the drain both at the north and the south have been 
entirely denuded away (PI. XLVlll. 

Drains are comparatively rarely found inside the houses, for kitchens and bathrooms 
were as a rule placed next to the street wall, so that waste water should not have far to flow* 
Those house-drains that have been found are simple in construftion and closely resemble 
the street drains, except for being as a rule more carefully constructed. Whenever possible, 
they were laid immediately under paved floors so that they could readily be uncovered. 

In Chamber 15, House HI, block 2, Section A, of HR Area, vertical drains made of 
sections of pottery' piping were found, one end of each section fitting into the end of the next 
(Pt. XLIV, a). One of these pipes is illustrated in PI, LXXXHI, 5. They average 
22-3 inches high with an outside diameter of 6-3 inches at the top and 81 indies at the base. 
The thickness of the pottery of which they are made averages 04 inches. Each section has 
a flange 2 inches from the top and proje&ing 0-8 inches with a thickness of o-j inches. AH 
these pipes were carefully made on a wheel. 1 

Pottery pipes of this description are used for both vertical and horizontal drains* In 
one case a pottery drain was found to have been embedded in gypsum plaAer so as to prevent 
any possible leakage of water at the joints. The water they carried oflf was discharged into 
the ordinary brick water-channels, 

A horizontal pipe drain, encased in brickwork, was found in Room fe House VIII, 
Block 3, Section A, HR Area. 

A vertical pottery drain doubtless sometimes served in lieu of a water-chute in the 
thickness of a wall, to carry off the rain-water from a roof. As yet only two have been 

1 ftp* VH?' iiitiilir mXt aw known in the M.M J. Period at Know «. Evaiw, Ptlttt ,/<*#««, toL % p. 14a. 
fig. JOJ. Pottery pipes for draining 1 roof have been lutind Dr. Chien b htf ciamioni it Nuzi. near Kirkuk in 
Mesopotamia, Tfie home 10 fitted wti of thr kte Babylonian period. 
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found, both in the HR Area, 1 but there is no reason to think that they will not eventually be 
unearthed in other parts of Mohenjo-daro. 

The presence ni' these pottery water-pipes and of the water-chutes set in the thickness 
of the walls suggest a fairly large rainfall, 1 Evidence has already been given for 
a considerably greater rainfall in ancient Sind than there is to-day, but I should like to 
underline the further evidence supplied by the elaborate drainage system of Mohcnjo-daro. 

There are four reasons why it is probable that the drains issuing from most houses were Drain* not used 
not ordinarily used tor sewage but for rain as well Iewa?e '' 

1. The fii£l that the water was sometimes allowed to run down the walls of a house. 

2. That both soak and settling pits were generally of small size, so that if solid matter 
had been allowed to pas> into them their constant clearing out w ould have been necessitated. 

3. In most eases the Street drains, with which numbers of houses communicated, were 
not suitable for carrying off solid matter. Ihere would have been a liability lur such matter 
to become deposited at various places along these drains, owing to the roughness ot the brick¬ 
work. And a side drain frequently enters a main drain at right angles, which would inevitably 
have led to the settlement of solids unless the main drain was of unusual capacity. 

4. The fourth reason why these channels were probably not intended to carry off sewage, 
is the fact that wells are often placed in their close vicinity ; so near are some of them that 
sewage would undoubtedly have found its way into them. *1 here is little doubt that the 
surface water as well as ablution water must have infiltrated into the wells, but liquids 
of this description would have been comparatively innocuous as compared w ith actual sewage. 

With the exception of those referred to on p, 207, no latrines have been satisfactorily Abduce of 
identified as yet. Most of the house* possess, however, a small chamber without a doorway, 
and it is within the bounds of possibility that these chambers were used as cess-pits.® It 
this was so, the latrines themselves muSl have been located on the upper floor ot a house. 

Certainly, in some cases these chambers are ot too small a size to have been used as cellars. 

It is quite possible, however, that no latrines were ordinarily provided. For instance, 
in the Ch.:rnk^samhita y written about the second century a . d ., and much added to later, 
we are told that latrines were intended for the sick and infirm only. In that work it ta also 
bid down that one should proceed at least so far from his house as would t* reached by an 

arrow-shot.® , . 

We have now to consider for what purpose these water-channels and drains were Putsch of 

provided. The moSl satisfatfory answer is that they served to carry* away rain or other water, drainage 
for which a similar system is used in Baghdad at the present day. Baghdad has, at present, syrtem. 
a rainfall of no more than 5 inches, yet 1 have seen the streets there flooded after a single storm 
in the winter. At the end of each winter-season in that city, the senes of soak-pits that are 
placed at frequent intervals between the street drains are cleared ot their mud contents in 
exactly the same way that the soak-pits of Mohenjo-daro must have been cleared. I- or 
?rcw;igc 3 cess-psts are used, 

1 Cf., bow***, p. 277 . 4- There u nothing to iW- that the* r<Xtcrj daifli served 10 «*T <&**■**•& 

from tJic rrah— fEp,] . . , ^ , ~ 

. -nh ar ™ nt i. hardly cowhA fr wring that in House VJ11 b the HR Are., ihe drain* Jisehwged into «e 

Mttril vessel whkh wwiW not have *o£«d for . moment*, shower. The vertical earthenware Jtuni couU nut p««bly 

have wnri to carry off rain-water,—[Eu.] ,„ lc _ ... 

* Prim* fade this a highly improbable. The doorles* chambers referred to, like tinny ^ < "«= t 1 m 

to serve «* a subslructurc for the upper storey rooms, In many aim they w=« SSU with awit bnA.-fEr.-j 

* Journal of Bihar uaJ Onm (Uteatri Soritn, vol. H (1916)1 P- r + r - 
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There is another point that is of importance. Most of the house-drains at Mohenjo-daro 
carry off water from the one or more bathrooms that are to be found in practically every 
house ; and if we ate right in supposing that these bathrooms were for the purjxise of 
ceremonial cleansing, perhaps more than once a day, we are justified in the supposition that 
a large quantity of water must have passed through these drains daily in addition to occasional 
rain-water. 

We do not find on the ancient sites of either Egypt or Mesopotamia such elaborate 
drainage syftems as, at present, seem peculiar to Mohenjo-daro and Harappi, In Egypt, 
for instance, drains were only used in very special cases. 1 They occur more frequently in 
Mesopotamia, especially in some of the very early periods. At Babylon, corbelled drains 
and small water-channels have been found in the vast field of ruins, and Mr. Woolley 
has discovered at both Ur and Al 'Ubaid several examples of drains and water-channels, 
both of the horizontal and vertical kinds, and also soak-pits and sediment-pits. In this 
respect he has been more fortunate than those working at Kish * for at that place no channel 
drains have yet been discovered, though one would have ex petted to find a system of this kind 
in the targe palace of pre-Sargonic date that was excavated there. The fait, therefore, that 
drainage systems of any importance should thus be confined to north-western India again 
supports the view that the rainfall in ancient days was very much greater than it is now. 

City fVaUt. —Up to the present no evidence has been found that the city of Mohenjo-daro 
was protected either by walling or by fortifications, 1 That these once exited, as on other 
large sites of ancient times, seems more than probable. And it is quite possible that the city 
walls, if built of burnt brick, would have been demolished by brick-robbers in common with 
the buildings inside them. Indeed, the outer walls, if they existed, would certainly have been 
removed before the buildings inside. As fortified walls would necessarily have had very 
substantial foundations, «c may possibly come across the latter when we reach the earlier 
levels. As an example of fortified walls being completely removed by the brick-robber or 
by denudation, we can instance those of Kish in Mesopotamia. This city wc know from 
documentary evidence to have been encircled by one, or even more than one, wall. There 
are now no surface truces whatever to be found of these walls ; nor has excavation 
revealed their whereabouts. 

Judging from the small number that has been found of weapons of offence and defence, 
the people of Mohenjo-daro appear neither to have been a warlike people nor to have feared 
invasion. On the other hand, it is possible that soldiers were quartered outside the city, 1 
and that when these quarters, if they exist, are excavated, we may find ample evidence that 
the city was well protected from the enemy. Reasons have already been (riven for thinking 
that the desertion of the city took place gradually. If this were so, it is probable 
that armaments were slowly removed at the same time. 

Streets.— That the people of the Indus Valley civilisation had some idea of town-planning 
is shown by the regularity with which the city of Mohenjo-daro is divided up, a regularity 
which is striking for an ancient city of the east, or, for that matter, would be in a western city 
of to-day. We find streets, both wide and narrow*, on the whole successfully aligned, 
instead of winding in the way that was usual in most early cities. Indeed, from the very 
systematic way in which the city is laid out we must conclude that it was methodically 
planned and not juft built haphazard (Pis. XXXIX, 1,1 II, LVU). 

1 Roof gutters are wd] knnwn in that country. 

1 See p. 9 My own view ii that the dry wdli would naturally be buried beaemth the deep alluvium 

of the surrounding plains, where dp excavation Lave yet been done,—[En,] 

s The possibility of tekben being (partem! Dctdd* the city muA have been i remote me-pk] 
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All the main streets, SO far excavated, are oriented to the points of the compass, and what Orientation of 
little deviation there is is so slight that this orientation is very conspicuous. Houses and main .lr« *. 
public buildings correspond in their orientation with the streets. One would, ot course, 
expeft some regard to be paid to the orientation of the more important buildings. 

In Egypt, as at Mohenjc^daro, the sides of a building of importance tare the cardinal 
points, whereas in Babylonia it was the corners that faced these points.* . _. _ , - 

The broadeit street that has as vet been cleared is in the HR Area <PI. XXXIX) , Sue* of mam 

it is over 30 feet wide. This would, of course, be narrow for modern conditions ; but it is ■**«*■- 

quite a respectable width for a city in which wheeled traffic was either not known or little 
used. A street in the DK Area is in places 3 8 feet wide (PL LX IT), and there are also Erects 
1 3 feet in width in less important parts of the site. . 

' The lanes that divide one block from another vary from 3 ft, 8 m. to 7 reet “ WK ^‘ lvMw 
They were used by people passing from one main street to another, and also for reaching their 

‘"“SitSSSX *»*h every attempt - -a. •» ***"£- 

■as possible, this was done by simple methods only and not with the aid ot instruments. Main .tree*. 

£rerfi that were evidently intended to be slriftly parallel in somecasc. show slight divergences 
which were probably due to a lack of refined measurements rather than to «ckssM On 
the whole, however, the general accuracy is surprising, especndly in 

for instance, the squaring of the side streets with the main streets into which they lead ■*, to 
-l, rasual eve. cerfcCt, though divergences are sometimes betrayed by the plan, 

SMX: L* defrly have been followed : either the city must have been 

built on a definite scheme from the commencement of its history,.which 
a compulsory move from another site* ; or the arrangement of the city was the resu _ 
deliberate recon&mfticm on town-planning lines by order ot the city ' 6. 

authority. We cannot as yet say which theory is correft, as -t will be necessary firft to examme 
the lower levels after removing the buildings that overlie mem. 

In town-planning the people of the Indus Valley appear to have been M{«°>•» *• 

Sumerians. The reason dr this may lie in the faff that a Sumetum etty had to be pm^led 
from other Sumerian cities with which it was continual)- at war. *J**“~“ " 
imvvwed certain reftriflions in space, for as fsr as possible everybody lived wtthtu 
wThave as vet found no indicitinns that the city of Mch«UJ«to was fomfied,* »d tlu. 
m„ exrfaiu how it was possible to lay it out so carefully. In a densely popukted uty, » 
many of the Sumerian cities muff have become, there would have been a ^ U h d te ^^J ncc 
build houses of smaller size and to narrow down the streets. Those ft bo ha p 

of “wn-^nin e "m readi ly realise the di*culric that arise when -nproveo-ent, are 

’“Tld^tot'la^tnessof *.*-*« =■ ^ 7 ** 

^rs rs#as2=? 

StSSs 

. S« p . US,, non « Hh i. wril »a~n » «ta. *i- e. i. ^^ 

* See, however, pp. 9 and 1U, ook a. »P»HIW 
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sv&tem would also militate against anything of this kind. In tact, all the evidence goes to 
show that law and order were respected in the city. 

Moil of the houses* as the various plans will show* are separated only by party-walls. 
It docs not seem* however, that such an arrangement was always »ti#fk£bry. There are 
many instances where party-walls were dispensed with and owners of adjoining houses 
each had to provide ft wall of his own, a distance of only about 6 inches separating the two. 
The fa ft is interesting* for it implies that the law was implicit as regards house property. If 
owners could not come to an agreement over a party wall* the matter seems to have been 
legally adjusted by a new wall being placed alongside the old one. This arrangement would 
necessarily reduce the size of the house of the owner of the new wall. 

Some of the Streets have been entirely barred by thin walls being placed across them. 
In most cases the cross wall has a pronounced curvature, which owing to its being generally 
only one brick thick was perhaps necessary to ensure stability. These cross-walls, all of which 
belong to the laite Period, 1 may perhaps have been constructed in an attempt to divide the 
city into wards for the purpose of public security.* 

It is noticeable that some of the side lanes do not run in a straight line from one main 
ilrcet to another. Though otherwise well set out, they have right-angled turns. This may 
be seen especially in some of the streets on the eastern side of the HR Area, a section that 
occupied by important houses. Perhaps an enlargement of property took place here and the 
lanes were altered accordingly (PL XXXIX)* 

Many of the corners of the streets are slightly rounded, as if they had been worn by pack 
animals rubbing against them. In two cases* however* this rounding was intentional, the 
comers having been trimmed down wich some instrument and subsequently rubbed smooth 
by traffic. The same has been observed at Ur- 

Sumd Buildings .—It is unfortunate that no building that can definitely be sift ted to have 
been a temple has yet been found either at Mohetyo-daro or HarappI, This does not by 
any means prove that no temples were built. Many buildings have been found that are 
clearly nor ordinary dwelling places or administrative buildings ; for instance:* Sections A 
and E in the DK Area* though at present we cannot determine their uses with any degree 
of certainty, and the objefta found in them, unfortunately* prove nothing. Indeed, for all 
we know* the temples of Mohenjoniano may, for conservative reasons, have been of wood and 
perished altogether. Whatever their form and material, one thing is certain* viz., that they 
did not in any way resemble the temples of Sumer or Babylonia- No trace of ft ziggurftt with 
its associated temple has been unearthed at either Mohenjo-daro or Harappci. In Sumer* 
a temple is readily recognizable even apart from its tower, and one could wish that the some 
were true of the supposedly sacred buildings of the Indus Valley people. Up to date not 
a single building has been found whose plan in any way resembles that of the Babylonian 
temple with its tempiembower, 3 its large open court for worshippers well supplied with water, 
and its especial shrine for the god or goddess at the end of the court. This alone would* in 
my opinion* suffice to show that the religions of the Sumerians and the Indus Valley peoples 
were dissimilar* 

The people may have worshipped at comparatively small shrines scattered throughout 


1 We nu* p fend I hr imngetueni in the luwer invdj. 

1 For » moam of a ckned Lint n Ur w JmtipunW ™l + vii f p, 3%. gw FL XXXIX, Seme h 

and lane 1 . 

1 We already know fm Kill thai die temple-tower ffoci bark u fir u 3 *oo a,c t One mck it baill of die mr\y 
to-calWd pkeo-e^vex bdeb. 
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the city, whose design differed but slightly from that of the ordinary dwelling house. 1 Or we 
may eventually find a temple somewhere outside the city, which was destroyed tor its bricks 
soon after the desertion of the city itself. 

Gtstrai Remarks,— Brick-built ruins of this nature are certainly welcome to the 
archaeologist, owing to the comparative case with which they can he excavated- On the other 
hand, this material always eagerly sought in later periods* with the resu lt thut such sites 
in populated diskifts were repeatedly used as brick quarries. It is likely enough that some sites 
belonging to the Indus Valley civilization have been entirely removed in this way. In a vast 
alluvial country wc cannot expect fine 4 tone buildings such as WC find in Lgypt. The next bert 
thing, namely, burnt brick, was therefore liberally used by the Indus Valley peoples. It must 
be confessed, however, that this material was not always used to the tic# advantage. For some 
reason or other—it may have been religious—there was obviously some objection to the 
ornamentation of the walls of houses or larger buildings, with the result that, from an 
architectural mint of view, bmh Harappa and Mohcnjo-daro muxt have appeared to visitors 
from outside to be rather dull places. The plain severe facades and long bare walls arc totally 
unlike the panelled walls that were a feature of Mesopotamian architeaure even m the earliest 
times. It is possible, however, that the panelling that was so general in Mesopotamian 
buildings was not originally due to a desire to beautify them. It may have been intended 
to protea a wall, especially a long one, in attacks by enemies, lhe presence of towers at 
frequent intervals along a wall would necessitate the making of numerous buttresses ; and 
when, later, it was realized what an improvement they afforded to the walls rom the 
architectural point of view , these buttresses would have eventually lost their original purpose 

and become purely decorative.* , , 

The chief cause of the gradual deftruftion of the buildings of Mohcnjo-daro has been 

the action of salt. This works up to the surface of even the highest mound, and is continually 
splitting up the burnt bricks into minute fragments which are eventually earned down to 
ihe base oF the mound bv rain. The effects of wand erosmn are practically negligible, for 
violent winds are few and far between. The breaking u P of the bncks by salt is naturally 
unequal ; for infant* a wall may be built of bricks of varying degrees ot bardn^s m which 
case the badly burnt bricks naturally suffer the moft, whereas the overbumt or vitnfied bncks 
ire hardly affixed at all, owing to their partially glazed surfaces preventing the entry 
The mud-mortar, which was largely used, has also proved a faftor in 

walls t for the joints were generally coarse, and when the face of a wall has been aid , 
the mortar disappears, leaving the formerly protected sides of the bncks exposed to thetan 
Walls of sun-dried brick do not suffer in the same way. But we hnd very tew such 
walk belonging to the period of the Indus Valley civilization, The drum of tho Bu ddhA 
Stupa built upon the top of the highest mound at an elevation ot 7 . feet is, however, built 
«f mud brick » And it has suffered surprisingly little from the attacks of salt or ram. 

Jr is fortunate, indeed, that Mohenjo-daro is situated m a very isolated pari: of Sind. 
1f rh :. h _ 1 aot k ecn «o verv few of its buildings would Aill remain. Bricks of such a handy 
“ Ld itiJ mThTokening of S mud-mortar between them, a. be so eamly 
“’ ov ^, ZS have £oved a boon «ul, Hieing CO the inhabitants of any town 

j Be |f „f ,„df a precious « brick-mine A certsun amount ot drnnage was done 
to the site anciently by the inhabitants themselves, who repeatedly re-used the bncks, and 

1 Similar pertain to One ttat hu reunify ta=o found it Ur. . , , . - . - f K tfr 

* We JTnoJLwcm. boright oftta ttawy ttat tit origin nfp^kd pertap,bkM ** 

u« a f W o.d. The piling of the wdb of e«fy dy naflk hvMnp u. Egypt u to tare tad ita, «**». 
a The erne was of mod brick ; ilifi filing of burnt brick. [Eti.] 
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bv (he Buddhiil monks who, at a later date also, employed the bricks of the 3oooyears^ld 
citr for their own buildings- The site of Harapp*, some 4 oo miles away, is not so fortunately 
situated. The amount of deslmaion wrought there has been enormous, both in ancient 

times and especially in the last hundred years. 

There is every*' indication that the habits of the people of Mohenjo-daro were, in general, 
those observed at the present day in any large-sized town in India, where the better-class 
inhabitants keep to their selcSed' quarter of the city and the poor have their own quarters. 
Certain flrccts seem to have been reserved tor bazaars, and judging from thetr number the 
city 7 seems to have been prosperous. A large city ot this kind must have served a considerable 
population around and doubtless it was visited on festival days by large numbers of people. 
Certain sections of the city were given up to different industries, such as potteries and shell- 
cutting, but these trades appear only to have existed within the city towards the latter end of 
its history. At first Mohenjo-daro seems to have been very largely residential, 1 but later 
on it became, in part at leafl, a manufacturing town. 

The fact that the city was built of burnt brick argues that those who lived within it were 
a prosperous people. Burnt brick is an expensive commodity. It requires a large amount 
of fuel to burn it and the wa&bagc due to overfiring, warping, and cracking is very great. \ cry 
few defective bricks arc found in the walls of Mohenjo-daro, which shows that a proper 
selection was made of the bracks and that rubbish was not used. 1 he almost total absence 
of sun-dried bricks indicates, 1 think, that the city regulations forbade the use of this 
material, though it is possible that it was allowed outside the city, whence it lias totally 
disappeared through flooding or other causes. 

* m inference hardly rreau jwKncd by the evidence at present available. Of die earliest cities or this site nothing 
im yet been cscmifisL—[E&.J 

1 Tliit ii, m th= mum&wdnm. Jkm-drieJ bHcfc WiJ comtntm cnoygh lq the fotuiiirirmi,—[Eu.] 
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C ONSIDERING the large areas that have already been cleared at 

somewhat surprising that so few complete vases have been loutid. Pqtthcrds there 
are in abundLe. but in comparison with liter sites in Ino.a pertert ™ 
comparatively few. A possible reason for this may be that the Mohenjewkro ■ 
deserted gradually and its inhabitants had, therefore, ample time m remove wen lh 
comraonJI household vessels. This is in marked contrail with many Mesopotamian sites, 
where much pottery was left behind on the expulsion or extermination of the inhabit t t 
bv invasion dr the constant warfare that was taking place between the 
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The potter’s ea&dc is one of the lowest there Es nt the present day in India, ami we may 
suppose that the potter was equally despised by the early Aryan, who probably had little use 
for his warts at first ; but T as the Aryans gradually settled down, they would have made use 
of the potter’s wares more and more as time went on. 

The foot-wheel may possibly have been introduced into India by the Greeks or one of 
the later invaders, Parthian, Scythian, or Arab. We know from a bas-relief at Philae that it 
was used in Egypt 1 in Ptolemaic times, and it was, therefore, probably known to the Greeks 
during the later periods of their history. 1 It was certainly known to the Romans : and it is 
possible that the spun-wheel and the foot-wheel were in use at the same time ; for we actually 
find both employed in Italy as late as the sixteenth century A.od 

The advantages of the foot-wheel, the true potter’s wheel, over the spun-wheel are many. 
The spun-wheel has necessarily to be very heavy to maintain its momentum long enough to 
throw several vessels. Again, the diameter of the wheel has to be of sufficient size to prevent 
wobbling and this diameter prevents the potter from getting as close to the day in the centre 
of his wheel as he would like. Thirdly, the momentum of the wheel has to be resuscitated 
at frequent intervals, according to whether large or small vessels are being thrown, fourthly, 
the speed of the wheel cannot be regulated properly. It can be slowed down, but to speed 
it up it has first to be topped. Despite all these disadvantages, however, the potter ot 
India can and does product very creditable work with the spun-wheel. 

The wheel that is used in the greater part of modem India somewhat resembles a cart¬ 
wheel, It is made of wood, and its rim plentifully daubed with clay to balance it. The 
middle of the upper surface of the wheel is flat to take the day. The centre of the lower 
surface usually has a hard stone fitted into It with a small hole in its middle, in which works the 
wooden pivot set in the ground. 4 The wheel revolves at a height of a tew inches above the 
ground, and is set in motion by a stick inserted between the spokes. A properly balanced 
wheel shows remarkably little wobble, but great care is necessary to obtain this desiratum. 

Dr. Hal) has suggested that the potter’s hand-wheel originated in Edam, 1 and he remarks, 
“ the epoch-making invention of the cart-wheel was also probably made there.'* Whether, 
however, the one invention influenced the making of the other must tor the present remain 
a moot point. The chariot has not yet been actually discovered in early Elam itself, but 
there is ample evidence that it was known, if it was not actually used there. 

When one reflects how simple an apparatus the potter’s wheel must have been in its earlier 
flsgej in comparison with the much more complicated chariot-wheel, it seems likely that 
the idea of the wheel originated with the potter. The primitive potter’s wheel was merely 
a round piece of wood with a pivot-hole in its underside which was not spun, but turned 
continually with one hand, while the day was manipulated with the other. This is 
the method employed in Sind at the present day for painting pottery, and such a contrivance 
could also be used in its manufacture.* It could not have been long before such a wheel 


' It mi not until the Fourth Dynafb tint pottery mi made t*n a wheel, and without doubt that wheel was of 
the iputi variety, 

1 According to Evans, the foot of qnkl-whcd was used in Crete before the date of the M.M. H Period (r. zooo- 
tgco s.e.). Palmu i/ldiwti, »d.», p. *64, n. 3. See tUo remarks by Halt in Tit Chthzjtik* tfGrttst in tit Bronx* 
4ft» P- 47. n- 4- 

* ** Cera ini ci." Eatjii. Brit., nth el., voL v, p. 707. 

* Certain pebble* ccmmtratr found in undent Egypt, Sumer, and chew here, that are partially bond and whose 

hola show trace* of polish, may eete have belonged Tn potter's wheels. They Lave, hitherto, been supposed to be the 
sockets of bow-d fills etc, 4 Cettbrifo Jndtut Hi&try, vol. i, p. 579. 

‘ Cf. M Feinted Pottery in Modem Sind ”, f.R-J.I. vol. It, p. 131, 
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was made heavier to accommodate larger vessels, and subsequently became so altered as to 
allow of its being spun of itself, while one or more jars were being fashioned ; it was thus 
developed into the quick-wheel, which was possibly the type used at Mnhenjo-daro* 

The clay of which most of the pottery is made appears to be slightly different from that GW* 
used by the potters who practise their art in the vicinity at the present day* The alluvial 
clay which they take from the fields around requires comparatively little tempering material* 

It burns a light red colour (Pis* LXXVIIl-LXXXVl), 

The undent pottery of Mohcnjo-dam frequently has sand 1 or lime, or both, mixed with Degrdisant*. 
the clay, more often in the painted ware than in the plain ware. There seems to have been 
a natural admixture of sand in the alluvial clays used at Mohenjoniaro, but so fine in quantity 
that it cannot be detected under a glass of moderate power. 

A special paste was some times used for the smaller jar^ which was very close in tenure Spiei*] p**te. 
and burned a pinkish colour in the kiln. If contains neither sand nor lime, but these materials 
would hardly be required in vessels of small sbe, whose dimensions prevented any tendency 
to warp or crack in the processes of dry in q and baking* 

Another kind of paste was slate-coloured—in some cases approaching black — and Grey wim 
exactly like that med in the prc^Sargomc period at Kish* Its colour is probably due to 
a natural day, but ware of this description can also be made by mixing a light-coloured clay 
with an organic substance, such as cow-dung, which carbonizes when baked. The examples 
found at Mohenjo-daro show no traces of carbonized material, but this may be so finely 
divided that it is impossible to detect it under n glass of moderate power. This paste was 
somewhat rarely used, but it was not confined to one type ot jar only, as is seen in 
PL LXXXIII, ’28-43, whSt h jars made of it. Vessels made of this kind of day 

are of medium thickness \ neither lime nor sand is ever mixed with it* It never has a slip* 
but its surface is frequently polished* 1 

The Mohenjo-daro ware is p on the whole, well baked, and withstands the attacks ot damp Kiln *, 
and salt* 1 How it was baked we do not yet know, but it is of interest to note that in Sind 
to-day pottery is baked without .1 kiln ; the jars, both Urge and small, are laid on, and covered 
over with fuel with no enclosing walls or even a hole in the ground to keep in the heat. Even 
modem painted pottery is fired in this way with very satisfactory results. The advantage 
of this method of baking small quantities of pottery is that there is little wastage in warped 
or over-burnt specimens** Probably much more fuel is required, but this is not a consideration 
of importance in many parts of the Indus Valley at the present day,* and it is likely that in 
ancient times also there was no lack of fuel. 

It is noticeable that the great majority of the vases of Mohenjo-daro have flat bases. In Flat bate** 
very few, indeed, is the bottom round.* Certain types are peculiar in having very pointed bases 
which prevent their standing without special support (Types B and R)* As most o\ the rooma 
in the houses and other buildings of Mohenjo^daro have well laid pavements, it was essential 
that the vessels in use there should stand firmly* In the smaller villages around, the houses 
were probably not so well built, and, as at the present day in Sind* round based jars were 
probablv preferred because they £tand better in soft soil* 4 

In mo §t of the pottery the base was not so well finished as the upper portion* This is Finish of b.«* 

* Thi sand dtcti contiiiu a great deal nf mia. 

* This grey ware wu «tcfll(vdy used in ■laotat timet for Buddhirfi fi>od*bflw!i. It is especially commirh in tiie 

Kuahln period. , T 

» The punted wire it esccpriowdl? tMgk * Wup*! «■ "ver-bumt vweb vr nit it MoIjwj<xW 

1 Dwif; k largely o«d ai a fuel it the proem day witt » roveritus of brushwwxJ it Lin top of tb* file, 

* PI. LXXX, Type K. 
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especially noticeable in the rougher ware, jars of Type G (PL LXXX), lor instance, were 
made in two wavs. Either they were detached from the wheel by means or a cord or piece of 
twined grass, or they were removed in some other way which necessitated the trimming ot the 
base afterwards with a knife or a piece of edged bone. The process ot trimming the base with 
a knife is especially noticeable in the " handled cup ” type, moft of w hich was hand-made.' 
This trimming of the base is also seen in the pottery of Jemdct Nasr in Mesopotamia‘both 
wheel and hand-made, especially in the jars whose bases arc very thick ; and it is to be found 
in Old Kingdom pottery of ancient Egypt 

Practically all the flat-based pottery shows a focussed grooving on the base which is 
due to the jar being cut from the wheel by the aid of a ft ring. This was done when the jar 
was revolving slowly. The siring was either held between the two hands or, as seems more 
likdv, one end was tied to the little finger of the potter and the other stuck against the base of 
the vessel to be removed. The revolution of the jar then automatically completed the operation. 
This is the method Still praftised in Sind and the Panjab, including the Simla dislritT 

Though they were very common in Mesopotamia about 3000 n.c., the small number ot 
ringed bases in the pottery of Mohenjo-daro is noticeable. 1 hose few that have been found 
arc all carelessly made (PI. I.XXX, 29, 31, 32, 34. and 70 ; PL LXXXI, 27 31 ; 

PL LXXXVI, (4 and * 3 >- . . , . . 

A few of the jars, i.c M those with angular shoulders, w ere made in two pieces, which were 
fitted together when wet and returned to the wheel for a final trimming-up. It a likely that 
in some cases the neck of the jar was also made separately.’ This method of making a jar 
is sometimes hard to detea, for the join or joins were frequently obliterated inside and out 
by the final trimming. These joints, however, are apt to betray themselves it the jars are 
crushed by earth pressure, for the breaks are dean and regular. The making of jars in two 
or more parts has been noted at Kish, at Jemdet Nasr, and at Susa and Musyan. And 111 
Sind at the present day certain types of jars are made in three, and even four pieces. Of 
the pottery of Mohenjo-daro, Type E (PL LXXX) was made in this way, also Jar 17 ot 
Tvpe J (PL LXXXI), and the ribbed vessels (Type F, PL LXXX). 

As would be expefted, moSt of the jars had slips applied to them which vary from 
a very thin wash barely concealing the natural surface of the pottery to a thick coating coloured 
either red or cream. * The thicker slips more or less conceal the natural roughness of the 
clay, and were usually rubbed down smooth after the jar had been removed from the wheel. 
In only one case (PL LXXXII, 1) was the natural surface of the jar rubbed down. 4 

Sometimes a jar was only partially covered with a slip — in every ease on its upper portion 
— generally because the lower portion was of rougher workmanship, but occasionally because 
the upper part of the jar was to be decorated. In the two vessels illustrated in PL LXXXI, 27 
and 31, the upper portion only is coloured, with a red wash in the first case and a red slip in the 
second. In the jar illustrated in PL LXXXI, 22, a fine red slip was used for the upper and 
a rough wash for the lower portion of the jar. In No. 23 in the same plate two slips were used, 
dark red above and light red below. In this la£ case it is possible that a light red slip was 
firs! of all applied to the whole of the jar and that this coating was darkened where required by 
means of paint. 

Not a single example has been found at Mohtnjo-daro of the base of a jar being coated 
with a polished slip. The pottery of jemdet Nasr was often so decorated, as, when 
suspended by its lugs, its base could be seen, 

‘ PL LXXXm, 15-17. » t| mile* N.-L of Khh. 

* Tbit practice wai • coaiiwm one anciently. It tmi adopted by die Greets and by the Qinot 

4 The grey ware a excluded from them observation*. 
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Though the method of scoring a far to decorate it is common in certain types of vessels, Cord 
decoration done with a cord was, on the whole, at re at MohcnjcHdaro, though common in d«or»tuMi- 
Mesopotamia from 2000 bx, A cord is wound around a vessel while it is being revolved 
slowly on the wheel, or even while the jar is stationary. Two vessels found at Mohenjcndam 
were treated in this way, viz, the large vessel in PL LXXXIV, 23 (the cord mark is 
unfortunately omitted in the drawing) and the jar shown in PI, LXXXVI, i, where there are 
three cord marks. 1 In this fine jar, which is not included among£t those arranged in types, 
the rim and neck are painted an unpolished warm-black colour. The lower part of the jar 
from the ribbing downwards is coated with a cream<oloured slip- 

Very 1 rarely do we find examples of glared pottery'. The two sherds pictured in PL CLtX, 
i and 2, of which a full description is given in Chapter XXVIII, arc made of a light-grey day 
coated with a thin glaze and decorated with wavy lines oi a purplish-black colour* 1 

Incited liar* (Pk CLVII, 1-7).—We have found very few examples of incised ware 
at Mohenju-daro, and these arc all comparatively small fragments (PL CIA II, 1—7). 

The third piece illustrated (DK S95) is a pinion of a flat-bottomed dish incised with 
crescentic markings arranged in concentric circles- Another piece is part of a bowl 
with incised markings on its shoulder. From the level at which this piece was 
found, however, I am inclined to think it is of later (Buddhhft) date. Another piece 
(VS 2662, PL CLV 1 I, 1) is a large portion of a flat-bottomed pan with % wetted 
design, which was apparently made with a smooth tool like a piece bone. This 
design is exceptionally interesting* as it is exactly like the design on the inside of a ftofrbased 
pan found at Kish (LG.W# Site) which belongs to the period of Hammurabi (21 So b,c*> 

No* 4 in Pk CLVII (DK 45J) is the base of a pan whose inner surface was decorated i*ds*d w**k 
with overlapping circles. No. 2 (DK 711) and No* 5 (A 406) are fragments of flat-bottomed 
dishes also ornamented with an incised design of circles- No* 7 has similar markings 
to No* 3, but they arc not arranged with such regularity. 

Incised pottery appears to have arrived in Mesopotamia after the appearance of painted 
pottery, though it has been generally supposed that owing to its more apparent skeuomorphic 
origin it was the prototype of painted ware. At Mohenjo-daro, as will be noticed from the 
descriptions of the only pieces that have been found, incised decoration was confined to the 
bases of pans, and always inside* Why this kind of decoration should have been reserved to 
such humble vessels it is difficult to say. It could hardly have been intended for ornament, 
as it would have been hidden moil of the time* Probably this incised work was not intended 
solely to be decorative s but to serve some more useful purpose ; tat example, its roughness 
may have assisted in rubbing or cleaning grain, or even in the cleansing of clothes. 

P&t-Marks .—Very little of the pottery was marked in any way to distinguish the maker 
or owner. 1 The three pieces illustrated in PL XC, 3, 4. and 5, bear a potter s mark. The 
mark seen in PL XC, 7* occurs on the stand illustrated in PL LXXXHL J 1 ^ io* 6 ) ; it is 
made up of two characters, both of which occur very frequently on the seals- These characters 
were deeply incised on. the lower surface of the ftand before baking, and they are either the 
potter^ private mark or 2 mark made by him tor his customer- The rough character, No* 3» 
found on a sherd was also scratched on the jar before it was baked. 

The potter's mark shown in PL XC, 4* is on the outside of the broken dish nr basin Frint«f 
(DK 2644) illustrated in PL LXXXII, 28* It is painted in black, but is unfortunately mwi 
incomplete. This duKaSer must be the potter's own work, since the colour is baked. 

I Since thi, waa written ■ jar hv b«n (bund dccomcd with *ii itorixcmtal m 4 nurii filming a tied oflMTul- 

* Sot ilka Appendix IL 

1 Indscd p?tteo T marks are, however, common at Hcxppfc. 
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tf™ fhrenrenri ofjara bear »l Irapr^rioBB (PI. UOCV 1 II, > J ; PI. CXV JSJ-60), 
h^orndon in l«" c ises uron the shoulder close to the neck of the jsr, end in two dose to the feme. In 
one rase, the ^sition of the impression tsutnot be determined, til! these jers, or Mgmcnts 
of jars, belong to the Scored trpe of pottery iliuftoted m PI I.XXX, l-S 

Two of the inscriptions me the same (one of them u shoten in Pi. l.XX\ 111, 3). but 
thev were not node by the same seal ; for in one there ate only the chimclers, whereas the 
other shows the figure of a bull also. The other three impressions are composed of 
diarafters onlv. It is possible that these seal impressions are also potter s marks ; for they 
were impressed before the jars were baked. That they were not intended to mark temple 
or '•acred property seems to be implied by the inscriptions being different m three cases. 
Mini.,*™ A noticeable feature of the pottery of Mohenjo-daro is the minute size ot some of the 

jars. That these are not the work of children is proved by their very careful brush in most 
'cases and also by the faft that many of them were painted with great care. They are also 
wheel-made. Some of these are shown in PI. LXXXI, 33 - 4 °* c “ cs 

beautifully made miniature vases arc only 0-5 in, to 0*7J in. high. What they coin, 
have* been used for it is difficult to say ; possibly they held scented oils or unguents. 1 * * I hey 
recall, though not in shape, the very small and equally well-made jars which were so common 

at Jcmdet Nasr and whose use is also uncertain. 

No particular shapes were reserved exclusively for painted ware, though some types, 
like the handled cups and others of very rough make such as Type B (PI. LXXX). were never 
painted. Even jar-covers and jar-stands were decorated on occasion, though in most cases 

somewhat roughly, . ^ e , . 

A type of potterv especially common is the offering-stand or censer, V cry tew whole 

specimen's have been found, but'the great number of fragments prove that this utensil was in 
very common use. In the majority of cases they were very carefully made and finished. 
Mo*i of them were coated with a fine red slip, some have designs painted upon them in black, 
and one is decorated in polychrome. We do not yet know definitely for what purpose these 
utensils were used,* but they arc very similar in shape to the ©ffcrmg-ftanJs found at ktsh, 
especially those with the tonger stems (PI. LXXIX, 17, ti, 23, etc.). The squat type o 
offering-sland is rare at Kish’ but they occur at Susa 4 and have also been found at Anau. 
As pointed out by Professor Childc, similar vessels are typical grave-furniture at Lengyel 
in Hungary, and also occur in many contemporary cemeteries and settlements in the Danube 

Valley and Transylvania. 4 * „ ^ . 

_ of ft is surprising that the spouted jar was not known at Mohenjo-daro, 7 considering its 

.pouted ian. great popularity in' Babylonia and in Elam throughout a very long period. The neared 
approach we have found to this type of jar is the small vessel illustrated in PL LXXXill, 20, 
but apart from its spout this jar in no way resembles the usual forms of spouted ware. If 
we are right in dating the upper levels of Mohenjo-daro to about 2750 o.c. on the evidence 


PftmLrd W*T« 

not ul parti culur 
tfaapci 

Otf«rinf^iCmadi + 


1 may h*ve b«o miide for furacra *j psrpeset 

t A small ipedtaen of *juni form foyrud *t Hamppa M aadatibted muh oi bu m mg q round tiw dgc of i lie pan 
ind M been used poMiblv u a bmp. Tlic Wgtr veaeli from Mqhenjtwkro could hardly have been nsed for this 
puipqqc 

* M^kiy, Rrptri ;* t&* Exmmim w/tir im J +F Ctmtttn Khk* Field JVlu*cpm, Chioiga, Pt j. 

4 M/m, D/l tw Pint, t, rit pla_ xi and m 

y PumpcHji'i if Tmrhfuw, sol i* pi fipt, 4 and 6, The Ion ^Stemmed offering-stand also ocETUfi 

at Amu, See fig, 5 on the ffcifc * JatifMiij a March, 1927, p + 110. 

T Since ihh vm written « jar spout of a rimlbir ftararc to those Iftowti to us fo Mogpotaiik has been found in 
tic DK Area, Mf- Vott Ibmul a mull iponted v«*d m YS Area. Cf. p. xij. 
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of the Indian seals found in Mesopotamia and at 5 usa T we are perhaps hardly justified in 
expefting the spouted vessel, seeing that it losing its popularity in Babylonia at about 
this date. On the other hand, it is very popular at the present day both in Sind and in the 
Panjabs in Mesopotamia. Excavations being carried on at Jhukar, not far from 

Mohenfo-daro, have brought to light many examples of finely painted spouted ware, alt of 
which can be dated to the Kusbari period. It h possibly from this time, therefore, that the 
modern spouted jar has descended. 

The pottery and fragments of pottery shown in PL XCHI, 9, to, ^8, and 31-4 come Baltfchiitan 
from two sites in southern Baluchistan. 1 The designs are too few to establish any connection pottery, 
with Mohenjo-daro ; nor do the forms of the pottery agree* Nos, ■28, 32* and 33 arc, 
however* very closelv allied by the position and form ed their lugs with the painted pottery 
found at Mnsyan and at Jem Jet Nasr. The eu|>like spout with a wavy edge (No* 34) is 
almost exaftly duplicated by a similar spout found at Jemdet Nasr, and the spouted jar with 
a handle (No. 31) is also of a type known at that place* These last two objects alone 
afford quite sufficient evidence of a connection in early days with Babylonia, as do the 
lugged jars with. both Elam and Sumer, Twisted ropc-like handles, too, occur at Jemdet 
Nasr, where several fragments were picked up on the surface of the ground* 

Suspensory Jitrt -—Jars with holes for suspension are rarely found at Mohenjo-diro. Smp*n*ory 
In the few examples that we have, the rim is pierced with one, two, or more holes to allow of 
their being hung up by cords from a beam to keep their contents from the ants. The small 
pierced lu^s which are so common in the wares of Musyiti and Jemdet Nasr are never found 
at Mohenjo-daro. 

TYPES OF TOTTERY 

Ojftrixg-ilands or Censers ^ Type A (Pi. LXXVIII, 8 and 14 ; PL LXXIX, t—23)* 

OfFcring-ftands were in common use at Mohenjo-daro and vary in size from model 
specimens, only 3 inches or so high, 1 to imposing specimens over 2 feet high. In appearance 
they are very like the stands from Kish f except that they are seldom decorated, save by a few 
black bands on a red slip ; and they never have incised decorations, as is the case wilh 
practically all those from Kish. As a general rule, they were very carefully made. A small 
proportion of sand and lime was usually mixed with the clay to prevent the twift or warp to 
which such long and peculiarly-shaped vessels are particularly liable on being baked. Owing 
to their shape, offering-£bmds were also liable la damage by earth pressure, which accounts 
for their seldom being found unbroken. Those unearthed at MohenjcMdaro are practically 
all badly damaged- 

The popularity of this type of vessel is proved by the number of Stems that have been Popularity of 
found* Owing to their thickness and shaj*e these are pradricaJIy indeslruftiblc, whereas offering-stunk, 
the wide open pans and bases are broken up and lo£t. 

All the offering-stands of Mohcnjo-daro were made on the wheel, and like those at Kish Method of 
in two sections, of which the item and base form one and the pan the other. The joint manufacture, 
between the two portions is in moil: cases very carefully concealed. In all probability, when 
the two pierces had been joined together, the utensil was placed on the wheel again for a final 
trimming-up. 

Moft of them are mated with a thick red slip, which was so carefully rubbed down that Slip*, 
it resembles lacquer. The usual decoration is a few painted horizontal bands, but sometimes the 

J Farad by Mijer M«Ucr *t CMba and Dtrabdok, in 1S77, The pc™ ire now in the Indian Mmeam, 

Citutta_ (1 S@3> p pL tl. 

1 PL UcXIX. Otic model Blind h cm W in tech Ugh. 
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ornamentation is more elaborate. The fragment of an offinruig-fblnd found in the HR Area, 
which is illuifrated in PI. LXXTX, 19 and PI. LXXXVII, 3, is painted in bichrumc, red and 
blade, on a pinkish slip. The pattern is intended to represent fluting, but is unfortunately 
very much weathered. Beneath the slip, the ware is light red in colour and the patfe has been 
so copiously mixed with lime as to render it very soft. 

The offering-stands of Mohenjo-daro fall into three groups 

(„) Squat forms (PI. LXXVIII, 8 and PL LXXIX, 2, 3, 4, 5, io, and 14). 

ft] Those with long plain stems (Pi, LXXlX, T and 17). 

(f) Those with moulded items (PI. I.XX 1 III, 14 and PI, LXXlX, 21 , t- and 23), 

(rf) Skvri squat pfferiug-JIaxdt seem to have been the moil common, though it is possible 
that their very squatness led to their better preservation. They are mostly ornamented with 
broad bands of red, which were usually painted on the surface of the pottery without 
an intervening slip. The use of red for painting designs on pottery is almost exclusively 
confined to this type of ware ■ on other types, except the grey ware, it is rarely used for any 
other purpose than colouring the slip. Owing to the great thickness of their items the £bmds 
of this group could not have been carried about conveniently, and it is probable that they were 
kept in one place, e.g., as censers for temple use. The broad substantial base would have 
prevented their being easily overturned, a necessary feature in a utensil of this kind, 

(A) Gjfering-flandi with hng plain firms are almost as frequently found as the members 
of Croup (4}. No, 1 in PI. LXXlX (HR 466) is coated with a pinkish slip and has no 
decoration whatsoever. Nor has No. 17 (VS 3034}, which is coated with a cream slip. As 
a genera] rule, stands of this group are seldom decorated ; if they arc, the decoration is always 
confined to broad red bands. 

(r) Ojpirirfg-flanils with moulded firms, in addition to having a more elaborate stem, are 
almost invariably covered with a thick red polished slip. A ball-like moulding at the top 
of the ilcm is the most common form ; a fluted moulding at the base of the Stem is but rarely 
found. It is possible that this ball moulding at the top of the item was devised to prevent 
the hand coming into contact with the hot pan. 1 

Stand 21 (VS 478) in Pi. LXXlX is exceptionally well made of a clay that is heavily 
mixed with sand and lime. It is coated with a smooth dark red slip. The pan and base 
have been restored. The Stem of No. 22 (DK 1863), which is also illustrated in 
PI. LXXVIII, 14, though exceptionally well made is coated only with a thin cream wash. 
No. 23 (VS 711) shows the stem of a stand with pan and base restored. It has been coated 
with a tight red slip. 

The lustrous appearance of the ted slips used on offering-stands is be£l exemplified by 
the item (DM 1839) illustrated in PI. LXXVU 1 , 14. 

The iniact sknd No. 4 in PI. LXXlX (SD 229) is also illustrated m PI. LXXVIII, 8. 

The very elaborate item shown in No. 14 in PL LXXVIII (B 341) is ornamented with 
black lines in addition to bring coated with a red slip. It is exceedingly well finished, and the 
Stand, when whole, muSt have been a fine objeft. 

* As evidence of Aim tit inignmDni into Europe, ProJoKir Pefiric ha* drawn itlcisdcm to iqmc European -offering- 
flsudi with moulded itim Thoc otFcrmg-ftuidi cannot, hewerer r be closely compared with those of Mohenjo-daro 
or of Kiih, tn conception they mic the nffle* but not m ihipe; For, with one rrrrptjixi — -a stand from Dura — two of 
more globe* ornament ihtir items, It muff be remembered, however* ihaT the European ikads zrt af very raoeh Liter 
due dun thoac of Mnhenjo-dara Jmitmi Egypt, pt. iv, Tgat* pp. Compare alio wmc of the Muhcnjo-dim 

jtad1 with those wwduted with nm burial* it Adiitaatlkr bi Tfofiimfiy m so-uihem India. Awn, Rtf, Sum. /it/, 
r^eii-4, pi IviL 
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The small offering-stands, PI, i.XXIX, are P«bal» l y children's toys, though they 
are too well finished to hive been made by the children themselves. All three are wheel- 
made and coated with a dark-red slip. No. 8 whs tound 3 f cc t below the surface of the 
ground in the space between Blocks 40 and 43, in the buildings weft of the Great Bath. 

It is uncertain whether No. 9 is really to be regarded as an offtfing-shni It bas^a solid 
stem and base, of which the latter shows the focussed grooving caused by the stand being cut 
from the wheel bv a cord- Hue pan is deep and has a small hole in its base that communicates 
with the centre of the stem. The vessel is hard-baked and has been baddy twisted in Bring. 

The dish-like objetfs Nos. 1 1, 12, 13, H, 15, x 9 > aild 10 >" PL LX XIX are all the pans 
of similar stands. Thcv have been drawn to show the varying forms that occur. No. 14 
comes from Chamber 76, Block 3, and No. 15 from Room 1.01, Block 8, L Are*. According 


to their levels, both are of Late date. 

At present it is impossible to ascribe the offering-stands found at Mohenjo-daro to any Cannot yet be 
particular period- Examples of all three groups are found in the buildings of both the Late «crih«! to any 
and Intermediate Periods of Mohenjodaro. Nos. 1 and 3 of PL LX XIX, lor instance, were particular 
found 12 feet below the surface of the ground, whereas No. 5 was only 5 feet below, lhe P «■ 
stands with moulded Sterns, however, seem to be of later date than the squat type, as they 
am nearly all found at an average level of 3 feet below the surface. But the depth below the 
surface is a very uncertain criterion in a greatly denuded site like Mohenjo-daro. 

In PI- CXXXl, 43 (C 160), a fragment is shown of what is perhaps the item ot Fretted items, 
a large offering-stand. It is 05 in. thick and from its curvature seems to belong to a round 
piece of potteiv about 6-4 inches in diameter. This might perhaps he too thick tor the stem 
of an oifcring-ftand and the objeft, therefore, may once possibly have tormed part of a large 
porterv pedestal similar to some that have been found in Babylonia and dated rhere to the 
prc-Sartjonic period- These Babylonian pedeftals very clo&tdy resemble the presen tofay 
Indian reed murhas and were evidently copies of stands that were originally made ot reeds. 

The incisions in the Mohenjo-daro fragment, which is made ot pottery ot a light red 
colour, the day of which was heavily mixed with sand, were roughly cut with a knife. 

That offering-stands were sometimes made of metal is proved by the broken specimen 
illustrated in PI. CXLI, 5, This was made in copper and bronze, and » described m 

Chapter XXV. . , , ., 

Brief Hifiory of The squat form ot offenng-stand had a very wide 

range in the ancient world. We meet with it h Elam 1 as early as the Ftrft Period ot Susa. 

In Sumer it is found represented amongst the pictographs on the archaic clay tablets rom 
lemdet Nasr 1 and once in a seal impression on a tablet 1 rom the same site.* further north 
it is known at Anau ‘ • and west, it is common in Crete from neolithic times, but there it fakes 
the form of a deep bowl set on a pedestal, 5 These squat offering-stands are very' common 
in the second period of Hissarlik (c, 2600-2500 &.C.), and in early European sites, as, for 
instance, at Tordos in Transylvania belonging to the early Danubian Period («*. 3 '®°“ 

2600 b.cO, and in the valley of the Alt (t 3000-2650 k.c.). In the Black Earth region they 
are found from jioc-2550 b.c." The vessels from these places take more or less diverse 


Metal standi. 


1 MI». DM. fM Peru, voL Jtiii, pL ii, fig. +: pL EL fig. L 

1 QxM EJiH^it/CmMfiftrmTixn^tA. vil, p. 17. Ne, lij ; p. 4J1 No. joi. , . . 

v pt ml Mo, [ T <j. b ii tnlerefliftg to rare Oil oat of the mouungt of thii ugn given by Lwgdon u 

** pray ’■ or “ prayer 

* Pnmpellv, Effhrelieef t* T*rktilja, voL 1, pi. », fig. 6, *nd pewibly ng. 4. 

* Emm, h/«t *fM**>. toI. i. p 5®. fifi< 17 : P- 57- "9- the* were u*d only «* food t*m=K 

* YtxVt and Fkuwn Pntfh twd Ki*gi , pp. 14?* 1elc - 
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shapes and do not always resemble the Indian torms. 1 hey usually have very deep bowls* 
There is, however, identity in shape between certain of the stands from Kish and 
Mohenjo-daro, as will be seen on comparing PI. XI, j, from Kish 1 with PI. I.XXIX. ,1, of this 
work. With the possible exception of those found at Kish and Mohenjo-daro it seems likely that, 
as their deep bowls indicate, the squat form of Stand was only used for household purposes, 
whereas the tall Stands, as ] shall indicate, probably had their sacred as well as profane uses. 

Tall Sands with plain and moulded items arc known from Etam, Sumer, Crete, and Egypt, 
In Sumer, examples were found in every grave of the 11 A " Cemetery at Kish 3 ; and when 
two people were buried together b that cemetery, as for instance, mother and child, two 
offering-stands were buried with them, the child's often bcinu of small size. These examples 
from Kish date from e. 3000 b.c., but we have also a later example of an offering-itand on 
a fragment of the great ilela of Ur-Nammu from tJr, which is dated to c, 227S— 2 \ 70 b.c. 1 
Thar offer! ng-ilands of this type were used at Susa is proved by the finding of one on a 
fragment of a bas-relief at Susa, a photograph of which taken from M. Babdon’s tmok is 
shown in Pi, CIJX, 5.* In Crete, however, these £hnds do not appear until the 
M.M. 1 Period, when they frequently occur and arc ornamented with designs in poly¬ 
chrome.® Evans calls them fruit-stands. In Egypt they were common in the eighteenth 
dynasty,* though it is probable that they were in use long before that time. 

Uiet of the Tall Oftring-ihinJi.- — That the tall offering-sfands were used for ritual 
purposes in Mesopotamia seems to be established by the care with which one of them was 
placed in everv grave at Kish, And that they were also ceremonial vessels at Ur is certain 
from the bas-relief which shows Ur-Nammu making offerings to die deities Nannar and 
Nin Gal. In front of each of the deities there is a high offering-stand with a plant apparently 
growing or Standing in it, which is being watered (?) by the king. Of earlier date is a caldte 
lunar disc, also from Ur, with a relief showing the daughter of Sargoft of Akkad doing sacrifice. 
The scene is much mutilated, but there appears to be an offering-stand in front of her into 
which she is pouring something.* 

There is a dearer scene, again from Ur, on a limestone plaque of about the same date 
(l. 2700 which shows a priest pouring libations into one of these stands before a seated 
figure of the god Nannar. In the register below, a prieA is performing the same rite before 
the door of a shrine.* 

From the fragment of a bas-relief found at Susa and referred to above, it seems that these 
tall Stands were sometimes carried in the hand, possibly in processions. That the £tand 
carried by the man of negrito type in this bas-relief is of the same type as some of those found 
at Mohenjo-daro is shown by its having a simitar ball moulding at the top of the Stand.“ I do 
not know if Stands of this form were used for ceremonial purposes in Crete—possibly not, 
as Sir Arthur Evans calls them fruit-Aands- — but they certainly were in Egypt, especially 
to hold offerings to the dead. 

We may reasonably take the view that these larger Stands, as well as the smaller, from 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa were as likely to have been used for ritual purposes as for 
ordinary use. 


1 Mickay, Rtfjrt wt tit Easts-1 tht if tit tt A " Cm titty at Kisl, pt. 1. 

* liit, pL li rad xii- » Axtifmrirs* Jamal, vtj_ if, pL xlriiL 

< Babdos. of Oritnul p. 313, fig. 1+7, 1 Evm,. Palate of Mints, W. 1, p. jB 4 , fig, 133. 

* For in ernapJe tte Jt.itti Rgjft, 1917, pi. t, p. n. 3 A„ti f uaritf J<mnust. vol. ri, pL Uv. 

* Hit, pL Hii. fig. a. 

* Cf, with PL LXXIX, :i and ij, of dm work. It in qo( impoiiililc ihat tbe figure anybf this fland » 
intended rci mpfeumi m member *if rb« Indus Valhf papiiLiion. 
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Gjfering-Stands (PI. 1 .XXIX, i--j) 


No. T (HR 466), Well made offering-ftand. The thin item has a fluted top. Small Description 
tmdeCoratcd pan. Coated with a pinkish slip. Light red porous paste. Level, 2 ft. 6 in. offering- 
below surface. Room 13, House III, Mock t, Section A, HR Area. aland*. 

No, 2 (HR 478). Offering-ftiinLi of squat type. Well made. Marginal portion 
of inside of pan ornamented with a looped design in black on a pink slip. Light red slip 
used in centre of pan. Light red pafte rather porous and dirty, I-evel, sit. 6 in. below 
surface. Room 13, House III, Block 1, Section A, HR Area. 

No. 3 (VS 547). offering-stand of squat type. Pan ornamented with broad, red, 
circular lines. Base similarly ornamented. Rather roughly made. Level, 12 feet below 
surface. Court of Structure XXVII, VS Area. 

No. 4 (SD 229). Small offering-stand in nearly perfect condition. WclJ made. 

Coated with a pinkish slip. Also illustrated in PL LXXV [ i J, ft. Level, to feet below 
surface. Great Bath Section, 

No. 5 (VS i t08). Offering-ftand of squat type. Pan ornamented with thick, red 
concentric circles. Base also ornamented with broad red bands. Rather roughly made. 

Coated with u cream slip. Level, 5 feet below surface. SAV, corner of House XXVI, 

Block 4, VS Area. 

No. 6 (HR 576). Very small stand. Coated with a dark-red wash. Well made. 

Level, 2 ft. 6 in. below surface. Room 13, House III, Block 2, Section A, HR Area. 

No. 7 (VS 442). Very small ftand which like No. 6 may have been a child’s 
toy. Washed over with a dark-red slip. 1 .evel, 4 ft. 5 tn. below surface. Room 4. House 
XXI, VS Area. 

No. 8 (SD 3 tot). Coated with a dark-red slip. Carefully made. Level, 3 feet below 
surface. Great Bath Section, 

No. 9 (C 3046). Small ft and with solid ftem and base, letter has siring grooves. 

Pan deep, with small hole in centTe, which communicates with a small hole in centre of base. 

Has twifted slightly in firing. Level, 3 feet below surface. Chamber S.E, of No. 4, 

Block 8, Section C, DK Area. 

No. 10 (VS 366). Stand of squat type with broad hollow base. Pan very shallow, 
ornamented inside with very roughly painted concentric red circles.^ Base also roughly 
ornamented with red lines, Level, 3 feet below surface. House XXXI, Block 6, VS Area. 

No. li (HR 11^3). Fragment of pan of offering-stand. Heavily coated inside and 
out with a thick red polished slip. I.evel, 2 ft. G in. below surface. House V, Section B, 


No. i 2 (HR 596). Pan of offer! ng-ft and. Coated with a red wash inside and out. 
Fairly well finished. Level, 3 ft. 6 in. below surface. Court t8, House I, Block J, 
Section A, HR Area. 

No. 13 (HR 976}. Pan of offering-ftand. Inside coated with dark-red slip. Outside 
left plain and of rather rough workmanship. I,evcl, 4 feet below surface. House I, Block t, 
Section A, HR Area. 

No. 14 (L 944). Ran and part of neck of offtring-ftand. Inside of pan coated with 
cream slip which has three concentric circles painted upon it in red. Each band or circle 
about O - 95 in. wide. Outside of pan not decoratpd ; but top of ftem ornamented with 
thick band of red. Juft below surface of ground. Room 76, Block 3, Section D, L Area. 


ot 
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No rc (L 1192)* Portion of pan of offering-stand. Coated with a bright red-slip 
inside and out, carefully polished- Very porous light-red ware. Level, 4 feet below surface. 
Space It2, Block 7, Section A, L. Area. . . « , 

No. 16 (B 341). Portion of item ot offering-stand, Coated with a red slip and 

ornamented with black lines. light-red ware containing a great deal of grit. Exceptionally 
well finished. This it and when whole muit have been a fine specimen, l-evel, to feet 
below surface. Chamber 1 , Block 3, Section B, DK Area. 

No. 17 (VS 3034). Pan missing. Well made. Coated with cream slip. Stem very 
much grooved inside, l^evel, 6 feet below surface. S.W. corner of House XXVI, 

No 18 (VS 7911). Pan of offering-stand. Inside coated with a pinkish slip ; outside 

has a polished red slip. Level, 2 feet below surface. Western side of court of Structure 

XXVII, VS Area. a . L . ,. . 

No, 19 (HR 980). Pan of offering-stand. Inside coated with a pinkish slip. 
Decorated outside with a fluted pattern painted in red, white, and black on a cream slip. 
Owing to weathering, the pattern is unfortunately not dear enough to be traced. Soft, light- 
red paste copiously mixed with lime. Level, 4 feet below surface. Room 14, House I, 
Block i. Section A, HR Area. 

No. 2o (D 622). Pan of offering-stand. Coated inside and out with a dark-red slip, 
and ornamented with thin, black, concentric circles on the inside and thicker black lines outside. 
There is an inward projecting ridge about half-way down. Light-red paste containing grit 
and lime- Level, 3 feet below surface. Trench D (west). 

No. 21 (VS 4“ 8). Fragment of stem and base of offcring-£tand. Coated with a very 
smooth, dark-red slip. Light-red paste containing sand and lime. Level, iz feet betow 
surface. Western side of court of Structure XXA II, VS Area. 

No. 12 (DK 1863). Portion of Stem of large offering-stand with moulded base. Very' 
carefully made. Very porous, light-red ware containing a quantity of grit. Level, 6 feet 
below surface. Chamber 7, Block 12, Section C, DK Area. 

No. 23 (VS 711). Neck and stem of offering-Stand. Smoothly coated with a light-red 
slip. Thin tor its size and very well made. Light-red paste mixed with a quantity of lime, 
but no sand. Level, 9 feet beiow surface. N.W. corner of House XXVII, VS Area. 


Saved Pottery, type B (PI. LXXVIII, t and 5 ; Pi. LXXX, 1-8) 

Common type. This type of potten* is more frequently found than any other. It always has a more 

or less pointed base, which with one or two exceptions is very badly made. The upper part 
of these jars is greatly superior in finish to the lower portion. They are all made of well- 
kneaded clav, sometimes containing a little lime, but rarely any sand. Most of them are 
washed over with a cream-coloured slip,* They have been given the name “ scored pottery ” 
because the middle portion was deeply scored with a spiral line when still on the wheel. 
The spirals van’ in number from three to five. Most of these jars were deeply grooved inside 
by the fingers while on the wheel. 

Us* not The use of these vessels is difficult to understand. Their badly formed, almost pointed 

under stood. bases preclude their standing on hard ground, and the rough and cheap nature of the ware 


* Tlih may not have been mtencUii for ■ ilip* but hbeen a diyey watex ia imkh off the jir H 
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makes it unlikely that special jar £iands were provided tor them. They recall the jars 
especially made in modern Egypt for water-wheels, to which they are tied at the neck and base 
This type of potEeir seems equally common in the Late and Intermediate Periods ot 

Moheiyo-diro* 


Beakers, 'Type C (TL LXXVIII, 13 ; PL LXXX, 9-27) 

This again, is a common type of jar which varies slightly in form, but in all cases has Well-known 
a flat base showing the impress of the string by which the jar was separated Irani thcwheel. type, 

Moft of them are well made, considering that they were turned out by the hundreds. Though 
they are thin for their size, the inner surface frequently shows deep finger-grooving. 1 he 
paste of which these beakers were made is light red in colour and well-kneaded, sometimes 
with the addition of lime. Very few are covered with a slip or wash, and when present it is 
perfunctorily applied. These vessels, whose flat bases make them very Strong, were probably 
used as drinking cups. They are found in both Intermediate and Ute levels, but more 
commonly in the former. The beaded bases of Nos. 23 and 24 are unusual. 


Jars Kith Pedestal Bases, Type D (PL LXXYI1I, iB ; ft LXXX, 28^-34) 

This type of jar is also fairly common. A number of them have ring bases, but more Ringd 
us\ia!lv the broad and substantial base is moulded. In nine examples out of ten, jars or this 
type are coated with a red dip. Some arc made of ordinary day, but the great majority are 
n?ade of a wcll-Ievigated pask w hich bums a dark-pink colour. No difference can be deteAed 
between the specimens found at Intermediate level and those in me upper Late level, Ihey 
are too well made to have been used lor cooking, and by reason of their broad shape they 
would be inconvenient to lift to the mouth for drinking. Possibly they were used for holding 

* lids 

Semi No! 2* fSD 1049). Wide flat base showing siring grooving. Coated with fine, red Description, 
slip which had once been polished. Thin for size. Clay of a light-red colour and of a finer 
uiv than was used for the ordinary pottery. Level, j ket below surface of ground 

No. 20 fL on). Except for underside of base, is entirely coated with a pohsbed red 
slip. Base very finely moulded. Found in Court 69, Block 3, Section D, L Area. laite 

No. to (L 849). Made of day that has been heavily mixed with sand. Coated with a red 
slip that does not appear to have been polished. Base is flat, and not reaped, as is usual 
with these vessels. From the region marked 70, Block 3, SeAion D L Area Late Period. 

No. 31 (SD 3 <4). Well-made jar with nng base. Inside smoothly finished, but outside 
especially*, bebg coated with a rad slip that has been polished horizontally. Made of 
a yellow’pailt of a porous nature that had been muted with a little sand. Level, 5 feet be|1 ’* 

surfing ^ 510 |). Ring base. Outside surface smoothly coated with a red slip 

polished horizontally. Level, 3 feet below surface. Chamber 15, House IV, Block 2, 

No ft (VS 2017). Flat base scored with concentric circles. Thin, puik-coloured 
paste o/a'very hoc tenure. Formerly coated with a red slip which ha, now pr.a^.lljr 
disappeared. Level. J feet below surface. Room 52, House XU, Block 2, h A . 
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No* 34 (HR 5668), Ring base. Jar entirely covered with polished red slip including 
inside of rim. Found in Space No, 9-, ea£t of House XXXIX, Block Seftion R, HR 
Area, Level, 5 feet below the surface. 


Ledgt-ntikcd Jart, Type E (FI, LXXX, 35-7) 

This type is uncommon at Mohenjo-daro. It has been so named on account of 
its differing in the shape and height of its neck from all the reft of the pottery found at the 
site. Each jar seems to have been made in two pieces which were joined together where the 
neck touches the shoulder. These vessels are generally the natural colour ot the pottery* 
but they arc sometimes coated with a cream slip. In every example of the type not only the 
base, hut also the lower portion of the sides of the jar had been pared down and trimmed 
with a knife, 1 From the levels at which these jars are usually found, they appear to belong 
to both the Intermediate and Late Periods. They arc somewhat similar in shape to a certain 
type of pottery found at Kish, except that the base is flat instead of ring-shaped* 1 

No. 35 (HR 5811)* No slip, Jjowcr surface uneven and dragged. Found in an old 
dump in HR Area. 

No* jfi (HR 2842). Clay heavily mixed with sand and lime* The lower outer surface 
of this jar would seem to have been trimmed with some instrument while on the wheel* Base 
shows string grooves. Traces of a cream slip. Found in the main ilreer of HR Area at 
a depth of 4 feet below the surface. 

No. 37 (HR 5722). Roughly coated with a cream slip. Lower surface of jar including 
base has been roughly trimmed. Found in Room 61, House XXXI, Block 5, Section B, 
HR Area, at a level of 7 feet below surface. 


Ribbed Pottery, Type F (PL LXXVIII, 4 ; Pi. LXXX, 38-42 ; PL LXXXVI, 1) 

Ribbed pottery is far from common ; only a very few examples have been found 
up to the present. This type is characterized by the presence of a raised rib round the 
shoulder of the jar, and is also peculiar on account of the rounded base, a feature that is rarely 
seen at Mohenjo-daro. Owing to the rarity of this type of jar, each specimen that has been 
found is separately described — 

No. 38 (HR 242 Sg). Very thin, red ware with a slight admixture of lime. 
Very carefully polished, bright-red slip, which extends from rim down to level of ribbing. 
The remainder of the jar is coated with a pink slip. A similar type of jar is shown 
in PL LXXXVI, t. Level, 10 feet below surface of ground. Room 126, House X, Section 
B, HR Area, 

No, 39 (C 3086), Rounded base which has been roughly pared with a knite. Rib 
or beading at junction of shoulder and body. Rim and beading painted dark red* Neck 
and shoulder painted light red. Ware salmon-colour, with a slight admixture of lime. 
Level, 3 feet below surface. 

No. 40 (VS 191). 'I bis is a very 1 thin, beautifully made little vessel with a flat base 
showing String grooving. The rim and neck are coated with an exceptionally well-finished 

1 A ihmkf {rumiuixig wik i Lnife n iha a future of tome of the Cretin pottuy ringing k dacr ftuni 1LM. II to 

M.M. J. Evim, if YqL u pp. 74-4. 

■ Rtpcr* w* tU Exemutim pf fif ** J 11 Cmtien if KM, pl_ s t pL iiii r type C, 
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ted slip down to the level of the beading* 1 he slip also extends down inside the 
neck* a refinement not often seen* I -evel 3 ft* 6 in, below surface. 

No* 41 (VS 3174), Very thin ware, beautifully finished inside and out* No slip. 

Level, 6 feet below surface. Room 66, Mouse XXVIL VS Area. 

No- 4* (DK 1 ■220). Rounded base roughly pared with a knife* Surface of upper 
portion very dragged and llriated- Coated with a cream slip. T-cvel, 7 f cc ^ below surface- 

Chamber % Block 2, Section C* DK Area. . , 

Nos. 39 and 4% f whose bases were trimmed with a knife, show that round-based vessels Kaiio tnmm«L 

were not finished bottom upwards on the wheel* Doubtless ehe base was turned on the 
wheel as far a5 was possible with the jar in an upright position, and when it was detached 
from the column of clay, the remains ot the latter that were left on the jir were pared away 
with a knife* This procedure seems to have been more convenient than reversing the jar 
on the wheel to smooth the base. 


Ftst-Mt Jar h Type G (PL LXXVIII, 13 i PI. LXXX, 43-70) 

jars of this type found very frequently. The base is always flat, showing the score U*u«l typ«. 
marks of the string used to separate the jar from the wheel, except in No. 70, which has 
that rare feature at Mohenjo-daro, a ring base. The design painted on this jar is reproduced 

in PL XCI, 13- .. r v p™ * c 

Occasionally the jars of this type arc decorated with a scored line (Nos. 59-62). Ihctr bconns. 
finish varies considerably. In some the surface is left plain ; in others it is thinly covered 
with 3 wash ; while some are Heavily coated with a slip. AH these jars are ot light-red ware 
with a fairly well-finished outer surface, but sometimes very- rough inside. 


Small Beakers , Type H (PI. LXXX 1 , 1-10) 

This type also occurs plentifully on the site, usually in the upper levels. Some are so Comma* type 
small that they look more like toys than jars intended for aftml use. They arc nearly always 
very roughly made, and rarely have a slip or even a wash. 


Tall Vases f Type I (PL LXXXI, 11 and 1 a) 

These jars, which are thick for their sire, are somewhat rare. Both inner and outer Not frequent, 
surfaces are smooth, but the flat base is marked by the scoring ot the string. No, i t 
(DK 1 887) has no slip, but a thick dark-red coating makes No. 12 (DK T 764) a very handsome 
vessel. Their beaded bases are also seldom seen in the pottery of Mohenjo-daro, No. 1 1 
was found c ieet below the surface in Chamber 4* Block 151 Seftion C, DK y 11 ' 

No. it 6 feet below ground in the lane between Blocks 3 and 4, heebon B, DK . rea. 

Both vessels were cut From the wheel with a cord. 


Narrow-meitO%ed IVare , Types J and Ja (PL 1 ..XXXI, 13 1 ?) 

I'hesc two types are far from common, and the few specimens found vary considerably Vary m shape, 
in shape. No. 13 is a well-made, thick-rimmed jar, coated with a fine, red slip. Level, 6 teet 
below surface. Street between Blocks 2 and 3, Seftion A, DK Area. 
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Nos 14 and 15 (VS 3641a and *) have small, flat bases showing slnng grooves. They 
also are hemlv coated with a light-red slip, which U smoothly laid on, but show's no polish 
marts. Both these jars are light for their size. They are included in the large group of 
pottery (Pi. LXXXVI, 3-17) which was found in Room 37, House I, VS Area, at a level 01 

6 feet below the surface. , . , ... 

5 rjpt Ja —No. 16 (HU 1093), which is of substantial make and covered with a red slip, 

has a wide flat base showing siring grooves. The internal diameter of its neck is exceptionally 
small, only o-z in. Level, 3 feet below surface. Outside N.W. corner of House I, 


Block I, Section A, HR. Area. , . 

No. 17 (HR 465) has an exceptionally wide flat base marked with £tnng grooves. It is 
coated with a pinkish slip, upon which animals, etc., were painted in a purplish-black colour. 
Unfortunately, the design is so weathered that it has proved impossible to copy or to 
photograph it. I-evel, 2 ft. 6 in. below surface. Room 13, House II, Block 2, Section A, 
HR Area- 

It is difficult to say for what purpose this type of ware was used. Scented oils might well 
be kept in such vessels, as their narrow mouths would permit of their being easily scaled. 
Again, thev would be eminently useful for fine powders, which could be poured out when 
required. 


Narrow-ffemmtd Jane, Type K (PL LXXXI* 18—20) 

This type of pottery is rarely found. In some respefts it resembles Type B, but the 
jars arc better made and the narrow foot is quite stem-like. 

No. 18 (SD 2483) is coated with a dark-red wash. The ware of which it is made contains 
a rather large proportion of lime. No attempt was made to polish its exterior, which 
is, however, well finished. Found lying at a depth of 3 feet below surface, on a rough 
pavement in Block 4 (No. 4), south of the Bath building. 

The narrow base of No, 19 (SD 590) shows string marks. This jar, which is smoothly 
coated with a fine, red slip, is well made and finished. Level, 8 tcct below surface. 

No, 20 (L 891) is rather roughly made and its narrow base is slightly concave. It is 
coated with a dark-red slip, upon which black bands have been painted. Level, 5 feet below 
surface. From Court 69, Block 3, L Area, Late Period. 


fVidt-ikpaldered Jars, Type L (Pi. LXXVl 11 . 10 and 18 ; Pi. LXXXI, 21—6) 

This type of jar, which has been so named because the breadth at the shoulder exceeds 
the height, is frequently found at Mohenjo-daro. The depths at which these jars lie vary 
from 1 ft. 8 in. to 10 feet, and they belong to both the Intermediate and I .ate Periods. 

A peculiarity of this type of ware is the careful finish of the upper part of the jar as 
compared with the rough striated appearance of the lower portions. The upper portions 
of Nos, it, 22, and 23 are coated with a fine, red slip, the remainder being merely covered 
with a rough, red wash. The red slip extends a little below die shoulder of the jar, where 
it ends off with a rough and irregular edge. Even- specimen of this type of jar shows siring 
marks on its base. 

No. 26 a (VS 27) differs in form from the reft of the type. With the exception of its 
elongated base, it is entirely coated with a red wash. 
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Narrow-iased &#wh t 'Type M (PI* LXXXI* 27—31) 

These bowls are but rarely tounch 

No, 27 (VS 7 to gg) is a well-made piece, which was fir$t coated with a light-red slip. Description* 
The upper portion was then painted %Wk red, and upon it lines of a ^till darker red were 
added. Level, 9—13 fees below surface. Chamber i. House XXXI, Block 6 , \ S Area. 

Nos, 18 and 29 (VS 441#* and A) are two howL that were found together. Each has 
a ftem-Hkc base recalling those of Type K. They were washed over with red paint which 
has become very powdery. Level, 4 ft. 6 in, below surface. Room 4, House XXI, Block 4, 

VS Area, 

No. 30 (SD 16404) has a flat, beaded base. Its upper portion is well finished, but the 
lower portion was left somewhat rough. It is coated with a cream-coloured slip. Level, 

2 feet below surface. Found with No. J, PI. LXXXI. 

No. 31 (DK 138) was made by hand and is very rough and thick. Its upper portion 
was once coated with a rough, red slip, moft of which has now disappeared. Level, t ft. 6 m. 
below the surface. Street between Blocks 2 and 3, ScfBott C, DK Area. 


Type N (PI. LXXXI, 32) 

Of this type, for which it is difficult to find a name, only one example has been found up Rare Up*. 
CO date. Its roughly finished lower portion is curiously shaped, the sides being markedly 
concave" from below the level of the widest part. The small, flat base shows the grooms 
formed by cutting the jar from the wheel. The rounded upper portion of this jar is 
coaled with a very smooth red slip ot an unusually dark tint. Level, J ft, 6 in. below { e 
surface. It would seem that the lower part of this vessel was intended to fit into something. 

Trench D (west) DK Area* 


Small Paixffd II are, Grwp O (PL. LXXXI, 33 ^ 4 °} 

This kind of ware, which is remarkable both for its small size and very careful finish, wa* Decriptiom 
probably made to contain scented fits or the like ; the wide mouths of these little jars would 
allow of a substance of this nature being easily extracted. There is a certain amount of 
variation in form, but the jars are all coated with a smooth red slip, on w hich fine black lines 
are carefully painted. Usually, only the upper portion of the jar is thus decorated. No. 36 
(VS 1 938)'is exceptional in being covered with a cream^a! cured slip and decorated with 
deeply scored lines. This type of ware is as common in the Intermediate as in the Late Period, 
fslo, 33 (HR 2287} was found in Room 127* House X, Section B, HR Area at a depth 

of 1 ft ft. 8 in. below the surface. , 

No. 34 (VS 247$) comes from House XXIII, Block 4, ot the V 5 Area, where it was 

found 3 ft. 6 in, below the surface. _ _ VYVI , 

No, 35 (VS 920) was recovered from the N.E. corner ot Structure XaV II, 

VS Area, where it was lying at a depth of + feet below the surface. 

No. 36 (VS 1938) came from 6 feet below- the surface, trom the S.L. comer ot 

House XXXV', VS Area. , , 

No. 37 (HR 1409) was unearthed, from the space between Houses III and V I, Ulocfe 2, 

Section A, HR Area, at a depth of 7 ft* 6 below the surface. 

No. 38 (VS 2991), from 4 feet below the surface, south ot House XAV, » ^ Area. 

No. 39 (VS 720 y) was found in a cesspit at the southern end of Lane 5, dose to House 

XXVII, VS Area. 
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Heavy-bated Ware, type P (PI. I.XXVIII, i 9 ‘ PI. I.XXXI, 41-5) 

These jars are very similar to those of Type K in some res peels. But in the Litter type 
the base is narrower. This ware is fairly common-—in the Jjfe Period more so than in the 
Intermediate Period. The characteristic thick and lumpy bases arc as a rule very roughly 
shaped. Another striking feature is the deep finger-grooving on the outside as well as the 
inside of the j.ir. It seems probable that these jars were turned out in large quantities and 
that but little attention was paid to their finish. They arc mostly coated with a thick, cream 
slip. The besl-finished jar Is No, 43, but even this has .1 somewhat undulating surface. 
Jars of this type were cut from the wheel with a siring. Nos. 41, 42, and 45. (L 829, 847, 
927) all come from Region ?o, Block 3, Section D, of L Area, from Utc levels. No. 43 
iSD 448), which is also illustrated in PI. LXX\ III, 19, was found in Block 5 of the Southern 
Buildings Section at a depth of 4 feet below the surface. No. 44 (HR 5872) was recovered 
from the lane between Houses LII and LVI, Blocks 7 and 8, Scttion B, HR Area, at a level 
of 6 feet below the surface. 


Bowls, Type Q (PL LXXXI, 46-9) 

Plain bowk like these are far from plentiful at Mohenjo-daro, From the levels at which 
they were found, they seem to tie confined to the [jte Period. As a rule they are well finished, 
the hard-baked, light-red ware being made of a paste which was sometimes mixed with lime, 
but not with sand. The outer surface is usually smooth, but slightly undulating, and the 
inner surface heavily grooved by the potter's fingers. These vessels are always thicklv 
covered with £ rream slip. 

Nos. 46 (L i it8), 4“ (L. ioi8) s and 49 (L E65) were all tnund in Region 70, Block 3 
of the L Area, at levels ranging from I foot to 3 Feet below surface. The last-named 
bowl was hand-made. 

No. 48 (VS 2705), also of hand work, comes from House IX, Block t, VS Area, where 
it was found at a depth of 7 feet below the surface. 


Goblets, Type R (PI LXXXJ, $0-2) 


This type of pottery, which has a charafteriflic tali, solid base, is somewhat rare. In 
site and certain other reapers it resembles Type K, but the base is markedly different. It 
also has features in common with the much larger jars of Type S. These goblets are usually 
coated latch a smooth^ crearrHtoloured $IIp and the inner surface shows marked fineer-GroovinJ 
They are found in both Late and Intermediate levels. 3 


No. 50 ;HR 1874) was found in House II, Block 2, Seftion A, HR Area, at a depth of 
6 tect beow the surface, and Nos. 5 i and S % (C 3008, *1 and b) were found together in 
the chamber immediately wtA of Room 4, Block 2, Section C, DK Area, at a level of 4 feet 
below the surface. * 


Jars wish Flared Mouth, Type S (PI. LXXVIII, 11 ; PI. LXXXI, 53-60) 

. • r 7 r° mm0n type f j r wh * dl is fouild ln to* tf both the Intermediate 

and Late Periods, In every case the flat substantial base is scored by a tog. As a rule 

these jars are somewhat thick in make, wtth the inner surface very heavily grooved bv the 
potter s fingers. The smooth outer tace is coated with either a wash or a slip of white or 
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cream colour. No. « differs from the reft of the type in having a slightly beaded base. The 
No (4 (VS l6 " 4 )' No 9 li P- Lovcr P art °* ' ar hcAtS traCeS ° l ^ 1 i ppcr PJt th 

snj!. an’d even. PrLmneed W**™™ inside. I*vel, , fee, below aurtace. North 

° fM r cTeVS^r. 4 ’ V OuttW« surface very smooth and washed over with * v~am- 
coloured slip. Made of a red paste pleotifully mixed with sand, level, 7 ft. 6 in. Room ++, 

S2FS3-.TJSM XtSTJS 

“ £ i^S^358«5sW» 

HR Area- e , . f ^ has loii its graceful 

„u^tr^^irRoom 3,. House VI,Block I 
of the VS Area, from a depth of 6 feet below the surface. 


Mitcdhnecui Shaft j, Group t (PI. LXXX1I, £ i") 


Owing to the difficulty of assigning them to particular types, a varied assortment tWipnoo- 

rf, X j Tp!CTl^ ™ t e 7p““ t be“: 

of the jar has been rubbed smooth, but has no wash or shp. i^evei. 

Chamber B. B.-k.a. mi d «.djh surfaces coa,ed wirh 

* Ct To.T h 'The^»ce of S^isXed ™“h a cream’slip. The level a. whieh i, was 
lOU " No. TiysT) '» covered with a thick .lip of a slightly pinkish tint. Level. 4 «* 
“XtfSD ,640*). The upper par, of 

^ "» ** ^ “* 
in PI. LNXXI. 30. "• a level of 1 ^‘"“u was formerly decorared with lines 

r. The^uppcr portion of the jar well Joined and coated 

1 Tliii Is also kch in inBcIi ] tra ^^ Nik. 
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with a tough, red wash. A little sand and lime were mixed with the day of which the jar was 
made. Level, 9 feet below surface. Western side of courtyard of House XXVII, Block 6 , 
VS Arcs. 

No, 8 (DK 1123) is a Sinking-looking, wide-mouthed vessel, ornamented with red lines 
upon a cream-coloured slip. Found in Chamber 8, Block 2, Section C, DK Area, at a level 
of 6 ft. 9 in. below surface. 

No. 9 (DK 2782). The upper portion of this vessel is better finished off than the lower 
portion, while the inner surface is exceptionally smooth. It is decorated with a design painted 
in black on a pink slip (cf, PI, XCU, 6), IjcvcI, 5 feet below surface. Room 4, Block a, 
Section B, DK Area. 

No. 10 (VS 3647) is one of the group illustrated in PI. LXXXV 1 , 16. It is coated with 
a dark-red slip which has nearly disappeared through weathering. Level, 6 feet below 
surface. House VII, Block 1, ScClion A, VS Area. 

No. 11 (VS 95) is a very curious vessel, but ugly in shape with a very wide, flat base. 
Both its inner and outer surfaces are very much grooved. It is coated with a cream slip, 
level, 3 feet bdow surface. 

No. 12 (VS 1571J). This jar is most unusual. It is a Urge vessel, whose inner surface 
is heavily finger-grooved and outer surface very rough. The curiously abrupt slope away 
of the base should be noted (cf. No. 31 in PI- LXXXl), It is coated with a cream slip, 
f >evcl, 8 feet below surface. Courtyard of House XXVII, Block 6, VS Area. 


Dishes* Type U (PL LXXXl I, 13 and 18) 

Curiously enough, not many dishes have been found at Mohcnjo-daro, for what reason 
it is difficult to say. Indeed, it is uncertain whether vessels such as Nos. 13 and 14 were 
dishes or jar-covers ; they could be used equally well for cither purpose. All the dishes 
found are roughly made and very rarely covered with a slip or wash. They are never painted. 
The same shapes are known in both the Intermediate and Late levels. 


Bastes, type /' (PL LXXXU, 19-30) 

The bowls found vary' considerably in shape, as our illustrations show. In No. 19 
(SD 246) we have the simplest form with almost Straight sides, and those which follow become 
gradually more complicated in shape. The simpler, rougher types are generally devoid of 
a slip or wash, but the better finished examples nearly always have a coating of some kind. 
It is very rare indeed to And a painted bowl, but No. 44, though roughly made, has a design 
painted in violet-brown on the natural surface of the pottery (PI. XCI, 24). It seems probable 
that these vessels were used for food. 

No. 19 (SD 246). Very roughly made, well baked but twisted in firing. Base rough 
and looks as if it had been tom off the wheel. Adhering strongly to the inside is a substance 
resembling red ochre. Level, 3 ft, 6 in, below surface. Great Bath Section. 

No. 20 (L 878). Simple form with flat base showing String grooves. Well made and 
coated with a cream slip. Exceptional in the carefulness of its make. Found in Chamber 79, 
Block 3, Section D, I. Area. Late Period, 

No. 21 (L 874) should have been included amongft the jar-lids. From the roughness 
of its make this objed appears to be hand-made. Court 69, Block 3, Section D, I. Area. 
Late Period, 
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No. 22 (L 91), Thin for size and well made. Coated with an unpolished light-red Description, 
slip. Space in, Block 7, Section A, 1 . Area. Late Period. 

No. 21 (HR 244.2}. Well-made basin roughly painted in red and black, the colours 
being scrabbled Together, bound at a level of to ft, 4 in. in House X, Section B, HR Area. 

No. 24 (HR 1298). Well-made vessel coated with a smooth, cream-coloured slip. Base 
marked with string grooves. Level, 7 feet below surface. House II, Block 2, Section A, 

HR Area. 

No. 25 (VS 1934). Well made and coated with a thin. Cream wash. House XX, 

Block 2, VS Area, from a depth of 18 inches below the surface. 

No. 26 (HR 741). Flat base showing String grooves. Fluted rim, which on the inside 
is ornamented with two lines set dose together, painted in purplish black on a cream-coloured 
slip. Level, 3 ft. below surface. Section A, HR Area, 

No. 27 (VS 404). Of rather coarse make. Inside and upper part of outside coated with 
a cream slip. A considerable amount of lime has beets mixed with the day of which this 
vessel is made. Level, 9 ft. below the surface in Room 65, House XXV II, Block 5, VS Area. 

No. 28 (DK 2644) beam the sign pictured in PI. XC, +• printed in black on the outside. 

The base of this vessel Is Strongly ‘marked with grooves made by a siring. The inside of 
the utensil is coated thinly with a red slip which has been carefully smoothed. Light-red 
ware containing a little sand and Unit, Level, 5 ft. below surface. Room 12, House VII, 

Block 3, Scdtion B, DK Area. 

No. 29 (DM 1 66). Thin ware for its size. Coated with a thin, cream-coloured wash 
inside. Level, 4 ft. 6 in. below surface. Stupa Section, DK Area. 

No. 30 (L 1060). Somewhat roughly-made basin with a flat, uneven base marked with 
string grooves. The outer surface of this vessel is very rough indeed, suggesting that it had 
been fir£ moulded tn another bowl sprinkled with sand, a process that is carried on at the 
present day near Mohcnjo-daro. No dip. Level, 1 -3 ft. below surface. Region 70, Block 3, 

Section D, 1 , Area, Late Period. 


Pans, Type /f'(PI. LXXXII, 31-5) 

The members of this group are distinguished from those of Type V by their shallowness, Pan*, 
which is associated in mo£l cases with a very wide, flat base. I hey are not so common at 
Mohen jo-da ro as one would expect. As utensils of this kind would not have been carried 
about, they would have been but little subject to breakage ; in consequence we find hardly 

any broken or discarded specimens, . 

No. 31 (VS 363941) is a very line pan, comparatively thin for its size. It is coated inside Description. 

and out with a thick, carefully polished, dark-red slip. It is made of a weII-kneaded day, 
baked hard to a light-red colour. Ijwel, 6 ft. below surface. 

No. 33 (HR 2286). This pan h exceptionally well finished both inside and out. Its 
fabric is .1 light-red colour, coated with a dark, ash-coloured slip, laevel, 12 fit* below surface. 

Room 127, House X, Block 2, Se£bou B, HR Area. 

No. 34 (VS 363945) was found with the large group of pottery of which No. 31, which 

it resembles in make, was also 1 member (PI. LX XXV l, 3 — * 7 )* , 

No. (VS 79 m and l) t This pan is coated with a cream slip on the outside, and 
inside with a dark-red wash. The patfe of which it is made is light red in colour and contains 
a certain admixture of dirt, which is probably accidental. Level, 2 tcct below surlace. Court 
of House XXVI, Block 6, VS Area. 








L 
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„ mohenjo-dako and the indus civilization 

Of the five pw* ifeW, two hove Si,vh.lv 

jffiS^iaSS5sa*Jsas»3a 

3g£&*Testaf«sw!as«» 

be wafted- 1 

ymmn, IjJM X (PI. LXXVllt, 7 ! H- LXXXII. 

Jar-t overs ere fcuod in Urge numbers. They necur ■* ™7 SlVh'end 
3 TT are decorated with blade 

^SS S^eTMa^ i 

Hftcd^ The first group is by far the more numerous ; and both hand-made and w 
"*TCSS,T£ second group are more 

jemdet N«r in Meaopotm^ ^.ated^A t^mdpo ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ founJ 
dated to about 3 5 QQ ^ P * ' P ' 1 ^ * i j j 0 they i 3 ccuf among the 

a. a„v other period in Mcsopo»mra, » “ £*"JS^T*. h,/oriel 

aotujumes “>'jy " iXmirflyX'simie form are still used to cover jars; and they are 
aUrTuaed as sTpivot to revolve ajar with the left hand while it - ^printed. It was probably 
*• used for .his Utter P^."* a slip, »■ «7 •—J 

with id lime and b light red in colour. Its upper jnrtacc and the Uoh £ 

coated with a light-red slip ornamented with circular black hn ■ i 

fe Ir c L Area. Intermediate Period- 

p*v«^nt of So. 3* , M, elaborate f ortn of lid that has as yet been tound and the 

11 J J ^ unearthed shows it to belong to the Late Period. Its pafte is light red 

KiMKSS Sip nor wash. Le4l, 3 *- W« «*“■ 

' tU Those cwlrV^ITt' resemble dishes, fcg. Nos. 4 S S z were probably u ^ d . fo ^ 1 
purpose also. Jar-covert of the form shown in No, 4 j have also been round made .n sW, 
LS faience, and shell at Mohcnjo^W A common form but rane as regards the material 
Tf which it is made, is illumed in PI. CLVI, 6, and described m Chapter XX\IIL 

• "Fainied Paiwiyin Modem Sifld." w L la, j). r j*. 

* A day figure af • woman apparently grinding com In a jan hv aiace been found at Humjipt 

» 1 hn« uncc noTed an example fmm South lalv, d^tnJ » the Brmt« Age. Set Feet, 3 iw **J Bnurv Jp, m 
/w ... +D7 , fif ,, 0 (h). The handle on the ilde rf the Julian w« probafil ly for hmgrng it up, « “ U U 

htrdtj taix hid incrtkfT rat 

’• See JJtJtJ, mLb, f. 131, It b 

» The modem eiampla in Smd ire frequently thu* decofitei 
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Fluted Pottery, Type T (PI. LXXVIII, 12 ; PL LX XXIII, 1 and a) 

This type of potter)*, which is quite uncommon at Mohenjo-diro, is characterized by 
being deeply grooved. No. t (HR 5550) is of 11 very porous, tight-red ware heavily muted 
with sand and devoid of anv slip or wash. The base is flat and appears in places to have 
been trimmed with a knife. Though the inner surface of the jar is quite smooth, the outside 
is very heavily fluted. No. Z (DK 245) only differs from No. 1 in being coated with a cream 
slip. The firit vessel was found in House LV, Block Section B, HR Area, at a depth 
of 3 feet below the surface, and the second at a level of iS inches in Section C, DK. Are.iL 

Both these vessels were found at a high level and belong, therefore, to the Late Period. _ 

The fluting that decorates them is not spiral, but continues at the same level around the jar. Flutm*- 
What they were used for it is difficult to say, but an expensive oil or semi-liquid substance 
is suggested by the width of their bases which would prevent the jars from being easily upset J 

CyTatMcal Were, Type Z (PI. LXXXllI. 3 and 4) 

Only two examples have as yet been found of this variety o! jar. No. 3 0 ^ 206) has a R*r* typ*. 
wide, flat base showing string grooves. It is very heavily grooved inside by the potter’s lingers 
and somewhat roughly finished outside. It has no slip. House XXV 1 , Block J, V S Area. 

No. 4 (VS 1633) resembles No. 3 in every way, except that it is struighccr-sided and ts 
covered with a cream-coloured slip. Both these jars seem to belong to the Intermediate 
Period, as they were found, though not together, at a level of about 3 feet below the surface. 

Chamber south of Room 61, House XX Vt, VS Area. 

Stared Pipkins, type A A (PL LXXXllI, 6-8 ; PL LXXXVI, 12) 

This kind of jar, which is not often found at Mohenjo-daro, resembles Type B in some 
wavs, but has a more serviceable base. 

No. 6 (VS 3638) was found inside the large jar illustrated in PI. LXXXVI, 14. It has OeKription. 
a very small, flat base with siting grooves. 1 he outside ot the jar is smootnly coated with a 
pink slip, and five deeply scored lines serve as a decoration. Level, 6 feet below surface. 

Room 37, House I, VS Area. 

No. 7 (HR 5089) IS slightly rwifled through overfiring. Its flat base has been grooved 
by a siring. It is covered with a cream-coloured wash and decorated with four scored lines. 

Ixvel, 1 3 feet below the surface. Room 114, House XI, Block 2, HR Area. 

Nol 8 (HR 53a 1). The luwer part of this vessel is very roughly made, though Its 
upper portion is well finished. Seven shallow lines decorate the shoulder. There is no slip 
or wash. I«cvet, $ feet below the surface. Room 41, House XXIX, Block 3, HR Area. 

From the different levels at which these three pipkins were found, we mug conclude 
that they belong to both the Intermediate and Late Periods. 

,\{ijce//dntoki Painted "Jars, Group AB (PL LXXXllI, 9 —1 -/ 

Nos. 9,11, and 12 arc remarkable for the height of their nedo, a very unusual feature Painted ware, 
in the Mohenjo-daro ware ; in this respedl they resemble Nos. 35-7 in PI. LXXX. 

No. 9 (DK 1293) is made of a day, now a light-red colour, containing an admixture 

1 A wry umibr jar. both m form And technique, wat frond in ike '* A " Cemetery «f Kish. Madwy, A Sam/ritt* 

Petite end “A'* Cmti/ry m Kid, pi liv, No. 17. 
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of sand and lime. Its flat base shows the usual grooving. It is somewhat roughly coated 
with a cream slip, upon which bands, purplish-black in colour, have been painted. Level, 
6 feet below surface. Room 5, Block 6, .Section C, DK Area. 

No. 10 (VS ion), With the exception of its lowest portion, No. JO is covered witfi 
an unpolished, brieht-red slip upon which black bands are printed. The vessel, instead « 
bring the usual light-red clay, was made of a light-grey clay containing a good deal ot 
fine sand. The fiat base shows the usual grooving. Level, 3 ft. 6 vn, below surface. 

S,E + corner of House XXXIV, Block 7, VS Area. 

No. 11 (E 413) is a tall, vase-like jar somewhat similar in type to Nos. it and 12 in 
PL LXXXI. It is beautifully made and is ornamented with black lines on a red slip, I^ound 

2 ft 6 in. below surface in trial trench E> DK Area. 

No, X2 (DK 12 17). The upper portion of No- 12 has a smooth finish, but the lower 
part is very striated and dragged. On iis cream slip a number of close-set bands were painted 
in light red. Level, 7 feet below surface. Room 8, Block :, Section C, DK Area. 


HawdUd Cup, type AC (PI. LXXYIII, 9 ; PL LXXXIII, 13-?) 

This type of ware is very' interesting, for its characteristic feature U the only kind of 
handle that was used at Mohenjo-daro, as far as we know at present, with the exception ut 
the long, flat handle shown in No. 26. Save for Nos. 16 and 22, all the cups belonging to 
this tvpe are hand-made, and vary considerably in size. 

The tugs were made of flat pieces of day, averaging 0-45 in. thick, which are perforated 
with a small hole averaging o l 5 in. in diameter. This hole in some cases looks remarkably 
like the eye of an animal, and it may be that some of the handles were especially shaped to 
resemble an animal's head, 

In those cups which have definite bases, a knife has evidently been used to trim away 
the surplus day. As a rule, they were left the natural colour, but No. (8 is coaled with a 

cream slip. . 

The purpose of these utensils is not yet known, 1 he smaller ones, especially, would 

hold very little liquid- They may have served for the pouring of libations. Or possibly 
thev were used as lamps, tor which purpuse they seem well suited ; none ol them, however, 
shows any trace of blackening. The large number of whole specimens found is probably 
accounted for by their thickness. 

No. 2G (D 383) has a spout instead of the usual handle. 1 It is one of the only two examples 
of spouted vessels that have as yet been found at Mohenjo-daro. It is a hand-made oval 
cup of rough workmanship, and a knife wa* dearly used in an attempt to trim the inner edge 
of the rim. It was recovered at a depth of [fl inches from trial trench D, DK Area. The spout 
is missing from the second spouted cup (HR 5959), and it has, therefore, not been drawn, 
especially as in other respects it resembles No. 20. It is possible that this curious vessel was 
used as a feeding cup, A vessel very similar in shape is known from Nubia.* In a cairn 
in the Kurnool District of Madras, Mr. Izjnghursl found 1 vessel very like the one under 
discussion,* and a gold feeding cup from the gTavc of Queen Shuh-ad at Ur is made on the 
same lines. 1 Further afield we have another comparison in the shape of a spouted feeding 
cup from Anau *; and, lastly, an almost identical cup to the one found at Mohenjo-daro is 

1 CL tviih (he £rwc vcsiel i eta in Pi. CL it. 1 JnL &urv, vf HmM* 9 191^1 i* pL n? (c) T 

1 ./mr ftp. Arts, Sitmtk Chr. r I914-* 5, pi. XI (b), * .{xfiftMfitt JwtlS*f t trtiL till, pi kx. 

* Fucnpttv. ixpfsntth™ it TmkBtth voi i T pi it p figu i* 
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known from the Italian Bronze Age but is said to be a lamp. 1 We have as yet found no 
definite bmps at Mohenjo-chro, and it h as well to State once more that not one of these 

spouted vessels shows any signs of blackening. 

No. *6 (VS ^023) was very roughly made on a wheel and coated with a cream slip. 

Its flat, projecting handle is about three-quarters ot an inch wide, 1 he clay of which it is made 
is light red in colour and has a small proportion of sand mined with it. Level, ft. below 

surface. Room 70, House XIII, Block 2, VS Area. . , 

't his handled ware is found at depths ranging from 2 to l 2 feet below the surface. w 
It mar, therefore, be regarded as of Intermediate dare, extending into the l-ite Period. 1 lie 
spouted cup, No. 20, was found 2 ft, 6 in. below the surface and its broken counterpart 7 
feet below, i.e., at the average level of the Intermediate Period. 

No. 1 3 (C r352) was found at a depth of 9 feet in the street between Blocks 1 and 2, 
Seaion C, Dk Area, and No. 21 (C 201 <>) at the depth of 2 feet in Room 4, Block 5 Section C 
of the same area. No. 11 (C 3 156) comes from Room 5. Block 2, Sctfion C, Dk Area, where 


it was found 8 ft. 6 in. below the surface. 

The holes in the handles of these little vessels are m moil cases too small to allow oi their 
being direct! v hung up on a peg or nail in the wall ; in fact, if they were redly intended 
for use and not far mere ornament, a string must have been used. They may have been hung 

up in the vicinity of a water-jar. * , 

It is interesting to see that handles were as rare in ancient bmd as they were in 
Mesopotamia at about the same period. At Jemdet Nasr numerous examples ot handled 
ware were found, ranging from perforated lugs to well-formed strap and twifted cord handles, 
all belonging to the painted pottery period, but in the pre-Sargotilc cemetery at Kish, 
which approximates in date with the higher levels ot Mohenjo-daro, the handle is entirely 
missing, unless we arc to regard as handles the curious ornamented projection that occurs 
on one type of jar only. Why such useful things as handles should have almost enurdy 
dropped out in Mesopotamia, it is difficult to explain. It will be interesting to see if vessels 
with proper handles are found in the lowest levels of MohenjcHiaro, as I personally 
suspett that dies* will be. The handle, as apart ftom perforated lugs and ledges, is absent 
in the earliest jittety from Egypt. It firft appears, if my memory serves me anght, m the 
gjrtt Dynaftv, though very rarely, and continues until the Fourth. 


Suspensory 

bole*- 


Grry // W#, Gr$up //D (PL L.XXX1IL 43) 

The series of iars and dishes in this group are all made oi a light-grey or dark-grey day, j^"**®*®*® 0 * 
about rhe composition of which there is nothing remarkable except that it shows no 
trace of carbon or burnt material. In both the Near and Middle East, ^ng ^ frequently 
mixed with the day in making pottery of this kind to darken it, a process still tallowed m 
parts of southern Palestine ; and it is reasonable to conclude that the same method was adopted 
It Mohenjo-daro, unless a natural grey day was available.* This same ware has been found 
in abundance in southern Baluchistan (probably its home), as well as in Slfliti and at Jemdet 

Nasr, and it *9 said to have been found in Honan. Pol -j, 

Most of the jars ill unrated were carefully rubbed down, a process which had the double 
efFedt of darkening the surface and at the same time making the jar more water-tight. 1 he 


i riuMg, Dazra tf Banff** CMUxtib** F- l6t * ”7' 

a l> r . Hamid flow eipbiw ihat the coWiing i» due to the piw«i« of f«roiu iron. At much a* 77 ! F« ^ nt 
of fbran o« 3 d* h as b«n beamed from the mrfiwe of* .herd (DK 1519} <»fthis duk-cdouted were. 
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polishing of this ware, though tine, does not, however, equal the very fine polish on the 
food-bowls of the Rushan period. 

As is shown by the variety of levels at which it occurs and the many shapes—jars, 
dishes, bowls and offiering-£buids—the use of this grey paste, whether natural or artificial, 
was not confined to any particular type or period. 

Nos. 31 and 33 form part of the group of pottery (III) illustrated in PL LXXXVI, 
zo-6, found at a depth of t 1 feet below the surface of the ground in Chambers 14 and 15, 
Block 4, of the Southern Buildings Section. 


Type AE (PL LXXVIII, 10 and 18 ; PI. LXXXlII, 4+ -6o ; 
PL CLVII, 36) 


J ar-dands are found in large numbers at Mohenjo-daro. They are usually made of a 
light-red pottery, but they also occur in Stone—mostly alabaster (No. 54, PI. Cl, 33 and 36). 
They vary considerably in size, and arc found at all levels. These Stands are in mo4t cases 
coated with a cream slip. Some of the better-made ones, however, have a red wash or a thick, 
red slip, and are in some cases ornamented with black lines. A minute jar-stand (o - 7 in. high), 
found in the L Area and belonging to the I nte Period, has a red and black lozenge pattern 
painted on ft white slip (PL CLVII, 6). jar-fbtnd No. 53 was found tying on broken masonry 
between Block 40 and the wrftem enclosure wall of the Great Bath at a level of 3 feet below' 
the surface. It probably belongs to the Late Period. Stand 38 comes from the open space, 
91, in Block 9 of the I Area. It can be definitely dated to the Late Period. 

It is uncertain whether Nos. 55 and 36 w'ere used as jar-stands or for some other purpose. 
The base of No. 55 is extremely thin and the aperture at the top, which is rather smaller than 
the diameter of the base, has broken edges. The inner surface of this piece Udeeply grooved 
by the potter's fingers, but (he outer surface is smooth. It was found at a level of 9 feet below 
the surface in Block z of the Southern Buildings Section. 

No, 56 resembles No. 35, except that it is coated with a cream slip. It was found in 
the same Block as No. 331 but 6 feet below the surface, A number of these curious objects 
were found in the Ml Area, In every' case, the base is exceedingly thin. Sometimes it appears 
to be accidentally broken, but in other cases the edge of the break has been carefully 
smoothed over with the fingers, leaving a. large irregular aperture. It is possible that these 
two specimens (Nos. 35 and 36) were intended to be jar-stands, but that they were made in 
this way to avoid turning them over on the wheel to work their bases. 

Before leaving this type, attention should be paid to No. 32, which is a plate-like stand 
ot very unusual shape, which may conceivably have been an offering-stand. It is made of 
a light-red day, without slip, and is especially important as its base is marked with the two 
signs seen in Pi. XC, 7. 

The limestone jar-tond (HR 319) illustrated h R CLVII, 6s, muA have been intended 
for a jar ot very large size. It U well made and quite a presentable objed. Its surface is 
smooth but unpolished. It measures 9-83 inches high and 19-3 inches in diameter. Found in 

the hue between Houses 1 and IV, Soffit* A, of the HR Area, at a level of j ft. 6 in. below the 
surface, ■ 


No. 60 in PI LXXXlII comes from Block 3 of the Southern Buildings Section, from a 
depth of 7 feet below the surface. e 
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Heaters (?), Type JF (VI LX XVIII, 20 ; VI I.XXXIV, 3-1S) 

This type of ware is found iti considerable quantity it Mohcnjo-daro, but it is almorf 
invariably broken owing to the weakening dlie to the perforations. It is noticeable that 
the majority of these vessels are tail and cylindrical in form ; dish-like specimens are very 
rarely found. Despite the extreme toughness of their make, they were all shaped on the 
wheel, as k shown by the siring grooving on their bases. They are generally made of a porous 
pa£le which bums red in colour and which sometimes contains a little lime or sand, or both. 
Occasionally they are coated with 4 cream slip. They are as common in the Intermediate 
as in the Late Period. 

The holes vary slightly in size to suit that of the vessel. They were made by pushing Hole*, 
a slick through the damp clay from the outside, and thus a burred edge is left on the inside 
of the hole. As a rule, the slick was pushed in at right angles to the jar, but on occasion 
the work was carelessly done. In most cases, one or more holes of a larger size were punched 
in the base, the arrangement usually being a large central hole with a number of smaller 
holes around it. 

Nos. 9 and 11 arc very roughly made by hand with very thick sides and base. There 
is one large hole in the centre of the base and a number of smaller holes arc arranged in a 
single row around the sides. Both were found in Block j of the Southern Buildings Section, 
the firrf i 8 feet and the second j 6 feet below the surface. 

These vessels 1 would regard as heaters rather than strainers. 1 Simitar ware k a common Purpose, 
feature of the ancient pottery of Babylonia, especially in very early times, though it does not 
resemble that from Mohenjo-daro in shape. It has been suggested that these jars were used 
in Babylonia for straining milk, which seems to have been an important item of diet amongil 
the Sumerians, but our examples can hardly have been used for this purpose. 


Storage Jars, Group AG (PI. LXXV1I1, 17 ; PI- LXXXIV, 19-25 ; PI. LX XXV, 1-8) 

The storage jars found at Mohenjo-daro are mostly in pieces ; and in some cases SO many Classification, 
fragments are missing that if is impossible to restore them. They can be grouped into 
two main classes ;— 

(1) Squat jars with large mouths. 

(2) Tall jars with narrow mouths. 

In every example, with the exception of No. 22, the base is entirely inadequate for the Base, 
iar to Stand alone. Nor have any jar-stands been unearthed of sufficient size to hold such 
large vessels. We have found, however, that they were generally supported by laying 
ordinary bricks around their bases. 

Owing to the interest of these jars and to the faft that they have rarely been unearthed 
in such numbers on other ancient sites, the following details are appended. 

No. 19 (VS 1 1 5}, inner surface hardly shows any grooving. Outer surface smooth and Details, 
heavily coated with a red slip, upon which are painted wide, black, horizontal bands in pairs. 

Level, 4 ft. 3 in. below surface. Found in 1 jnc 3, beneath south wall of Room 25, House 
XIX. Block 3, VS Area. 

1 Sir Aural Stein Lai (rord UmiuaJ utciuOi at mow of the dukrfiihk iita of Makrttn. A kr^c, complete vosd, 
of thi* ta(I mi found ett a use Rear Awirfln. conuinuug iwiahu of charcoal and alba. It teemi probable, thefclure, 
that perforated veweli of tkii hind were used for hating and perhap for cooking. 
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No. 20 (HR 48 i 2}. A large bow] well'finished both inside and out. Indications of .1 
thick, brown coating on the outside may be remains of bitumen used to make the jar water¬ 
proof. Level, j: ft. 6 in. below surface. Street between Houses IV and VIII, blocks 1 and 
2, HR Area, 

No. 21 (HR 4598). A large, wide-mouthed l vow I, Inner surface smooth, outer surface 
thinly coated with a light-red slip, on which are painted wide, brownish-black lines arranged 
In couples. Late Period, Level, 2 feet below surface. Space between buildings X1.VIII 
and XLIX, HR Area. 

No, 2 i (HR 3986). A large pan with thin, flat base. Outer surface very striated ; 
inside better finished. Jufl below the rim a tine of small holes, averaging 0-3 in. in diameter, 
was made by pushing a slick through from the outside, which left a burr round the inner 
edge of each hole. This pan muft certainly have been intended for water, which the holes 
kept from exceeding a maximum depth. Level, 2 feet below surface. Room 7, House XVIII, 
Block 4, HR Area. 

No, 23 (VS 3398), A well-made vessel with no slip or wash cither inside or out. It 
shows a rare form of decoration, four horizontal grooves that were made with a cord, 1 Level, 
4 feet below surface. House I, Section H, VS Area. 

No. 24 (HR -l8l), A very large, wide-mouthed vessel with a carinated rim. The 
outside is coated with a dark-red slip and decorated with thick, black, horizontal tines in pairs. 
Level, 12 Jit. H in. below surface. Room 128. House X, Section B. HR Area. 

No. 25 (L 240), This fine vessel is thickly covered on the outside with a dark-red slip, 
upon which black lines: were painted, hound in Chamber i 18, Block 7, Section A, I, Area, 
at a depth of 2 feet below the surface. 

PL LXXXV, t -8 

No. 1 (HR j6|). Well-finished inside and our. The outer surface is coated with a 
cream slip. Lewi, 3 feet below surface. Weft of Houses II and 111 , Block 2, Section A, 
H R Ansi. 

No. 2 (A S 3641}. Badly weathered. Covered outside with a dark-red slip, upon which 
a few- black bands have been painted. Level, 6 feet below surface. House VII, Section A, 
VS Area. 

No. 3. This was found many years ago ; in what area has not been recorded. It 
is well finished inside and out, but is badly weathered. It seems once to have been covered 
with a red slip which has now practically disappeared. 

No. 4 (\ > 33 -^)' Coated with a thick, red slip and decorated with wide, black lines 
in pairs. Level, 3 feet below surface. 

No. ; (SD 2688). Coated on the outside with a cream-coloured slip. Unusual shape, 
with well-made rim. Both inner and outer surfaces well finished. Decorated with grooved 
line a little above base. Level, 4 ft. 6 in, below surface. 

No. 6 ( 1 ) 287). This is a magnificent jar which is also seen in PL LXXXVII, 4. h is 
one ot the tew painted jars That were found whole, and its size makes it a very striking object. 
The inside of the jar is deeply marked with finger-grooves ; the outside ‘is adorned with 
designs painted in horizontal registers on a red slip. It was found in the I .ate level. The 
decoration on this jar is described in detail later on. Found in trial trench D, DK Area 
at a level of 4 feet below the surface. 

No. 7 (E 671). A well-made jar with smooth outer and inner surface. It is undecorated 

* It ii pofcibJe ihita teed wit med 10 prevent the cracking ofihii veud when drying 
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and has no slip. The tapering base is unusually tall and narrow. Level, 2 ft, 6 in. below 
surface. Trial trench E, DK Area. 

So, g (V 5 363 Htt). This is a very large jar which scents to have been covered with a 
thick, black slip, possibly bitumen, to make it water-right. Its long incurved tapering base 
U very unusual. Level, b feet below surface. Room 37, House I, VS Area. 

The jars with pointed bases (PI. l.XXXV, 3, 7, 8) were probably used for water. Jars 
of similar shape are used at the present day in both India and Mesopotamia for the purpose 
of filtering water, a smaller vessel being placed below the base to catch the drop as they 
filter through. A wooden stand is used to support these water-jars and to raise them a 
sufficient height above the ground. There is no reason to doubt that similar Stands were 

used for tfac pointed jprs of Mohenjo-dstro. 1 ^ _ . 

AJJ ihes ti larse vessels are made of a day that burns light red and which is more porous DeEmifciaats. 
than the ordinary pottery. In moil cases there is a heavy admixture of sand in the paste, and 
sometimes of lime. Sometimes the pt&C was mixed with lime without the presence at sand. 

In moit respects these large storage jar. of Mohcnjo-dam ure quite unlike those ol Qn*bt r . 
ancient Babvlonia, They are better made and of superior day, besides being better baked. 

The notching and notched ribbing that is so common on the ancient ware of Mesopotamia 

is entirely lacking; in the pottery of Mohenjo-daro. M .. . j _t 

There are slight indications that these jars were first brnlr up from a number or strips _ _ 
of day and then placed on the wheel tor a final truing up. 1 his process is followed in 
Sind at the present day in the manufacture of large, wide-mouthed jars and pans.- 

Knnbhtd tPfire, Type AH (PI. LXXVHL 16) 

This tvpc of ware is very rarely found and is most unusual in its technique. The fird Knob »- 
jar (HR 'll i>i) in the illustration is wheel-made and 3 inches high. It is a light yellow, sandy- 
1 miking paste, coated with a ligbt-grev dip evidently intended to simulate faience. 1 he knobs 
were nut on very carefully, one by one, and the vase seems subsequently to have been 
immersed it, the slip. Owing to the knobs being so regular m size and arrangement, one 
is led to think that they were applied to the jar by the aid of a small tube They are made 
of the I*™ *? material as the vase itself. Found in Room 05, House Xtll, Block i, Section , 

HR Area, at a level of 3 feet below the surface. . . 

The second vessel (DK 2360) is similar in even* way, except that it is of a different shape 
and is considerably smaller, measuring T$ inches high. Level, 6 feet below surface. 

Chamber east of No. 6, Block 2, Section B, DK Area. , . 

The third vase (HR 4-68), which h 3 inches high, is or a porous, light-red paste. It has 
not been coated with cither a slip or wash, nor were its knobs so carefully stuck on as m the 
other two jars, or so regularly shaped. Several arc missing through not havmg adhered 
properly. Found at a depth of 3 feet below the surface in House XII, Block 2, SdSion B, 

FIR. Arcs 

AU these vases are wheel-made, and belong to both the Intermediate and the Late Periods, Comparison*, 
for we have latch found an example that certainly comes from the former level. Nothing like 
the decoration of this ware lias been found elsewhere in the early Tail, except in Crete. In 
that island the same kind of knobbed ornamentation was found on jars of the M.M. in 
period from the palace pottery stores of the palace of Knossos, but the knobs are not set so 

1 The bip Uaetam* j«r4iW in PL CLV11. 6a ihow., howww, that Awe Ur^ ptteiy wm nmeiimw 

1 up ported by orb-cr ftandi than wwdcEt an*. 

* YO L lx, p. rji. 


* 
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closely together and they arc confined to the shoulders and handles ot foe jars, Sir Arthur 
Evans suggests that the knobs on the Knossos articles were intended to imitate rivet heads. 
I certainly cannot agree to this in the case of the MohenjcHlin) pottery/ In later times the 
neared approach lo this knobbed pottery is the ware called “ Barbotino 1 » which was only 
made in Europe in Roman rimes about the second century a*dA 

An analysis by Dr, 1 lamid of a sherd of exact! v similar ware (DK 2424) is given below :— 


pfr ft at 

sale* , 

Aiumiiui „ 

Ferric Oxide . , , $10 

Fcman Oxide B . . 2-49 

Lime * 16- f fl 

Migrtuij * * 4'S9 

Water (Combined) . , tog 


Total * 


Dr. Hamid remarks ** This is pottery and not faience. The colour is due to ferrous 
iron which is present in the form of complex: silicates/ 1 

Group* of Pottery (PL LX XXVI, 1—26) 

The three large groups of pottery illustrated in Pi. LXXX\ I are invaluable tor dating 
purposes. Groups such as these are rarely found at Mohenjo-daro, but until wc come across 
a cemetery- — if one exists ?—-wc shall be dependent on the: meagre information afforded 
us bv groups of pottery that are few and far between. 

Group 1, “Group 1 was found in the L Area to the south of the stupa. The smaller 
jar was h ing inside the larger one, in the 5 ,E. corner of Chamber l 11 well below the 
foundations of the Late wall on the rail of the chamber at a level of 4 feet below the surface 
of the ground. There seems no doubt, therefore, that these jam belong to the Intermediate 
Period. 

Group 2.“Group a very large one, was found during the season 192^7 In 
Room 37, House I t VS Area, at a level of 6 feec below the surface. As all the 
walls of this chamber were of the Immediate Period, this group mufit also belong 
approximately to that time. 

Group 3,—Group 3 comes from Chambers 14 and 15, Block 4 of the SD Area. From the 
great depth at which it was found, 1 1 feet below the surface, and the faft that the walls of 
the chamber are of Intermediate date, this group must belong to the same period. 

1 Evuu* f/Jf/aw, vikl u pp. yb& and 567* 411. In the East enunplr, which 111he day figure of a Female, 

the Lndha uc set tsj dmc Eopctlier, exactly u me tEwsse on the pottery of Mohtaijewknj, Mr. Waimvright in/omu me 
thar very much the nme wire, of NeaEithk igr, h known in MiIta. S. Xirefp*W t>/ JrrA^s/igy w iii, 1910, 

pk t and ri- A ism i bf kind of deceramm ia ilin fmmd in the Danttkan I* pottery (Guide* Dim&r im Pr(k\8*n w 
pp. 36 and ijx) T the Neolithk pottery of Italy { Pcct T £/s*r mwd Bmwzf Jga « Italy f pL 15 , ?) T ike Swhi Lake 
dwelling {jfmtifuity* vol ii T p_ \$ 6 ) r and tfic Middle Bronx* Age of Great Britain (ChiEde. Bmtzs jtgr f p. iSfl. fig, 10). 

1 In Sind ihii ware lurs-ived down to lUe Kmiilo period, for wt have found coancly made example* of rt in ih= 
tiftp« 1 evth «f the mound at jhulir, a few mile* froia At^enjo-dmo, h b*i *bo been found by Stein m Kbourn. 
Jar if it 1 Khfjm. toL H, pi. lirir. 
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With the exception of the three signs found on some pieces of early pottery, i Must rated Kusban 
in PI, XC, 1 , 4 and 7, and sundry seal impressions shown in l*ls. LXX\ III, 1 and 3, an u j» «y- 
CXV, ec8-6o, no other examples of inscribed pottery have as yet come to light at 
Mohenjcniaro, excepting four sherds of the Kush in period. These laft were found dosew 
the surface of the ground in the Stupa area. Their inscriptions are reproduced in I L XC, 

1 No.T^DM 177)- Inscribed in Brahml characters written in ink. The inscription 

mentions 11 the Efift (drydd&tfrmmti) of". Th£ name is missing;, _ . - 

So. 2 (DM 197). Incised in Brahml chambers. Two letters and the remains of a third 

yield the word bhiui.ua, or “ mendicant", _ ,l^ 

No f fSD -68c). Inched in Brahnil charaaers. This broken inscription bears the 

name BfJawmJi, who was either the donor or owner of the vessel. A photograph of this 

‘'''^CViDM -Htto, In ink. O-ing to the fading nf do. 

inscription it cannot he deciphered with certainty'. 

Both the sherds Nos. t and 6 are of medium thickness. They are a light-red ware 
hind baked, and uncoalcd with a slip. The psfte contains a great deal of sand and lone, and 

a with an incised decoction juft bufow the riot. 

narrow band of small triangles cut in rhe day. The ware is light red in colour, hard baked, 

and F* -** >- >“ m !’" J * Hr qn.ntin.of dark- 

coloured grit that resembles powdered basalt. I have tound pieces ot ware, ot 

l r Urr Tn Rihv Ionia For certain uses this method of mixing basalt with the clay tor large 
K—led, as they enuld be highly fired .ithon. risk 4 any ctaekrng 

or warping in the kiln. 

Stereotyped Fotins of U/tptffetid Poti&y 

With the exception of one or taro types, the unpainted pottery of Mohenjodato is 

td'ug° bU “eSiS Tthn. 

* XP " «... of -indent Su.ner are 

“ P, XS X ^V XXSSSZ strpan'glrbr^n 

Ram * From the broadness and flatness of their bases, it is evident that vessels ot this shape 

w*i.o«*timni aottb*! with *>c which servni tv nuke it 

* Mim. DA', ra Pent, t iiii, pL m fig- 1- 


i 
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were intended for use on hard level floors, on which they would nor be liable to be 

1 have a Strong suspicion that the jars illustrated in PL LXXX* t— B, that have been 
denominated “ scored pottery ", were made for attachment to an appliance for raising water 
verv similar to the wheel that is used in moSt ports of the Near and Middle Bait at the present 
dav, ITiis type of vessel is far more frequently found at Mphenjo-daro than any other type 
and is invariably very roughly made. The deep grooves around rhe middle of these jars 
arc well suited for lashing them to a wheel, as indeed is the shape oi the base and perhaps or 
the rim* We are feed* however, with the difficulty that in India the water-wheel is known 
a-; the “ Persian wheel ”, which suggest? that it was introduced from that country. It it had 
been in use in India from a very early date, it would probably have had some other name. 

It is more than probable that some arrangement tor drawing water for irrigation, by means 
of an endless rope working over a wheel, with pottery vessels attached to it at intervals, was 
in use in Sind and other parts of western India front very early times, though it may not have 
taken the form of the modern wheel. The latter may have been an improvement introduced 
into India from Persia ' The use of the so-called Persian wheel is almost delusively 
confined to Baluchi&Sn, Sind and the Panjab, and some parts of the Bombay Presidency. 

Patnled Patterj 

A considerable quantity of painted pottery has been found at Mohetiio-daro, mo&ly 
in fragments. There were very few perfect or semi-perfc£l pieces ; in foot, the latter can 
almost be counted on the Angers of one hand* This pottery comes from various levels, and 
that from the uppermost level apparently differs but little in style and manufacture tram the 
pottery of the earlier periods* But until we have a bigger range from the lower levels we 

cannot speak with certainty on this point. . 

The majority of the sherds are of quite thick ware, in some cases nearly halt an inch 
in thickness. Their curvatures show that they once belonged to jars oi considerable size. 
Up to the present we have not found any pieces comparable with the thin, fine ware that is 
so common in the lower lev-els at Susa, at Nal in Baluchistan, and in Sfcilan. 

Katun «/ the Ware .—The paste of which the painted ware is made is a very carefully 
kneaded, light elav which on being fired turns a light salmon-red in colour. Under agLtss of 
moderate power the paste appears as a rule to be slightly sandy ; a natural charader of the clay, 
and not artificial. Of some l_jo fragments that have been closely examined, it was found 
that in forty lime was mixed with the day as a d^graisssnt,* and in twenty-one there was an 
admixture of sand, whose particles were fine and rounded. Light sherds of those examined 
had both sand and lime mixed with the day of which they were made. 

Thirteen fragments, exclusive of those containing sand, were heavily charged with 
dirt, charcoal, etc' These materials would have served the same purpose as sand or lime, 
but it must not be lost sight of that they may have been accidentally picked up by the day, 
if it was kneaded on a dirty floor. 

In this frequent use ot a tempering material the painted pottery of Mohenjodaro 
agrees with that of Jemdct Nasr, most of which was heavily charged with dcgraissints, chiefly 

1 AinitW difficulty in the war of Mr. Mnckay 7 * is ilia! number* of these vesadi were found cwnd 

tk- head* of tmiN pubii wr\b, *-He« theft no room Tor i wfed and prokibly no need for i eoiisLuit Ahream of 
wiser; ?.§.» in HR Afta* B Sefflien. ttooie XL 1 II. G£ y r 105 twfr*< —{E»„] 

* The modern Indian water-wheel ii tiaflfr ihc same 13 that airi in Egypt at the present day, 

* The Lsme uwd Wtt* *iawd»i in ike form of ven fine partfcJa* It ivas mdendy very carefully ground. 
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sand and lime, and the S usian pottery whose paite in the Second L'crtod was always mixed 
with lime. No conclusions, of course, can be drawn from rhh, except that the potters of 
Mohentodaro had t« temper their clay, as they do at the present day. 1 

Sometimes mica occurs in the paste, and, if so, in large quantities, k was also 
probably used to temper the clav, as is done with the same material at the present day in 
Cj n d - it occurs in the sand of the bed of the Indus, whence it is fathered by washing. 

A scarce grey variety of pottery (Group AD, PI- LXXX 1 II), ot medium thickness, is 
known at Mohenjo-daro. Its paste, unicmpcred with cither sand or lime, has a curious 
soapy feeling- The surface of this ware is always very carefully polished, but has no slip. 
When decorated, which is but seldom, red paint alone was employed. The designs are the 
same as those on the ordinary pottery* 

In the majority of cases the baking of the painted pottery was very good, home pieces 
are so hard that fhey almoft ring. It is rarely that we find badly baked ware either 

amongst the painted or the unpainted pottery. 

the painted pottery of Mohcnjo-daro can be conveniently divided into two groups 

(d) Pottery' adorned with simple lines painted on the natural surface of the jar, or on 

a wash or slip. „ fl , r 

(p) Pottery on which designs and motifs arc painted, usually on a wash or slip. 

M Pottery Decorated with Simple Line !.—The jars so adorned range in size from under 
one inch to four feet or more in height. The moil frequent form ot decoration is simplc 
horizmital bands, varying in width according to the size of the jar These were punted on 
the natural surface, or on a wash or slip according to the finish ot the vessel. On the smallc. 
jars, especially models, these lines were carefully drawn ; but this is not always the case 
with large forage vessels, the lines on which vary’ greatly in width in different places 
the jar These horizontal lines, or bands, as l prefer to call them, appear to have been applied 
with a doth 4 rather than with a brush ; there is no doubt, however, that a brush was used 

in the case of the smaller vessels, ■ 

AJhj - _ Before dealing with the second group of painted pottery, we must consider 

the nature of the various slips used. On mod of the painted jars the decoration was applied 
over a wash or slip. Washes were on the whole rare ; they are distinguished from slips by 
the surface of the jar showing through them in places. It is not Certain whether a wash was 
in all cases intentionally applied ; the appearance may have been caused merely by the potter 
moistening his hands in the last stages of shaping the jar m order to smooth it down. The 
water used for a wash was heavily charged with levigated day, which may or may not have been 
a slightly different colour from the paste of the jar itself. It would also tend to burn a slightly 

different bus in tic fiittiicc* ^ , * 

The primary' intention of a wash or slip was to close the pores of a vessel to render 1 

more water-tight. In the course of time it was found of use to provide a smooth surface 

upon which to paint a design. . _* . 4 

The slips used at Mohenjo-daro were of four different colours t buff, cream, pink, and 
red. It is possible that the find two colours were levigated clays from various localities, 
since the tints are natural ones. The pink slip varies from just a slight tinge to a definite 

1 Thii efcv via* doeferlem, u now, obtained front the field* surounding the city. 

■ ft h generally found in the pottery tf in anpeMtm wiili »nd and mom rarely with time. 

* A spry w»«, bor m,primed, k known in the Fannie period * Kkk tt » very common ui .he 

pfchtAoric wire from Hunan in N.E, Cliinc 

* Probably a rug tied to the raid of i pira-t: of &kk. 
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colour. It may also have been a natural day containing a trace of iron, rhe resulting colour 
being due to firing rather than to an artificial admixture of colour. In the deeper pinks, 
however, a dash of red would certainly appear to have been purposely mixed with the dip. 

The red slip was made either by mixing red ochre with clay or by using the ochre 
itself. This slip is invariably thick and the same colour right through to the surface of 
the jar. In most cases it can be peeled off, especially if the surface of the jar has been 
corroded by salt. In two cases only out of over a hundred specimens examined was the 
colour of the surface of a jar due to a red wash having been applied over a neutral-coloured 
slip instead of being mixed with it. 

Red slips are of two shades, i.e. light and dark red. It is [tossiblc that a change ot tint 
was Caused by the firing of the vessel, and that the light-red slip was originally * yellow 
ochre which was converted into red ochre by burning. In tedt, the modern makers ot 
painted ware in Sind use yellow ochre as a slip and it subsequently burns to a bright red. 
The dark-red slip, on the other hand, is undoubtedly a red oxide which is little changed by 
the action of fire. The dark-red slip frequently contains a little mica, and in this respeft as 
well as in colour it resembles the slip used in the painted pottery cl jemdet Nasr. 

Many of the slips show signs of having been polished. It is probable that all the red 
slips were so treated, though in some cases the polish has been removed through long contact 
with salty soil. The polishing appears to have been done either with a smooth pebble or a 
piece of bone, in some cases so carefully as to produce quite a luslrous effect. In other cases 
the polish lines, which are always horizontal, are more or less diStint! instead ot merging 
with one another. 

On one fragment of pottery (SO 2687) two coloured slips, a cream und a red, were 
used; the red for the neck of the vessel and the cream as a ground for the design. 1 In 
another case (D 287), we find a definite dark-red slip used in conjimffiott with a light-red 
slip (PL LXXXVII, +). 

Sometimes only those parts of the jar that were to he painted were covered with 
a slip, the lower part of the vessel being left either the natural colour of the pottery or merely 
covered with a thin wash. The junction between the slip and the untreated portion of the 
jar was concealed by painting a black line over It. 

We have found two examples of a red wash applied to a light-coloured slip. This 
procedure k a very obvious one, and is readily recognizable even by the casual eye. More¬ 
over, when such sherds have been subjected to the adtion of salt, the wash is apt to become 
powdery ; in one case it has almost entirely disappeared. 

Paittli *—The colour moil commonly used in decorating pottery was black, a 
manganiferous haematite, 1 Most of the painted pottery found at Mohenjo-daro was in 
monochrome; that is, excluding the slip, one colour only was used in painting the designs. 
This colour, though generally a warm, dense black, some times has a brownish or dtsftindkly 
purplish hue.* The surface is always dull, except in two cases where a slight polish suggests 
the possible admixture of some medium (DK 700 and HR 1655). In only a very- few coses 
is there any evidence that the surface of a jar was polished or rubbed down after it had 
been pointed. The lines of the designs are always flush with the surface, showing that the 
paint was applied in a sufficiently liquid £hte to permeate 1 little below the surface. 

In painting jar HR 1412, two colours, black and dark red, were used on a cream 

* Abo found in the Jambs Nur wire, 

* Thu Mibftaoce u used far painted pottery m Bind 4 t die pram dtp J.RJJ. vol. It. p. 3 to. 

* I>r. Hamid telb me that ihe precise: dalnur produced on burning * mineral containing both iren n«d* and 
manganese dioxhle depends upon the rebthre proportions of the two constituents. 
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ground, and, excluding the slip, the decoration of this jar would be more cor reft] y described 
as bichrome (PI. XCJ, 6), 

For some unknown reason, red was hardly ever used in monochrome decoration, Red paint*, 
except tor colouring the slip. 1 Why this should have been so, it is difficult to say, for it was 
commonly used for this purpose in the painted pottery of other coun tries. 1 And it was rarely 
used in the painting of the simple bands around the larger borage vessels. 

Of polychrome ware very few examples occur at Mohenjo-daro. The two jars (one, Polychrome 
YS 3092, is ii] uftrated on PL LXXXVI 1 , 2), which were found at a level of 4 feet betow the ware, 
ground in the YS Area, were first of all coated with a thick, smooth, cream slip, A very 
conventional floral pattern was then painted on this ground, the petals being outlined in black 
and left the colour of the slip, and the intervals filled in with red paint. Though the two 
jars were of the same size and shape and evidently made by the same potter, the designs 
upon them and the arrangement of the colours differ slightly. A very similar decoration 
appears on the outside of a portion ot the pan of an offering-stand (Pi. LXXXVII, j] 

(HR 980), and a minute jar-siand ( 1 . 245) is also painted in this way (PJ. CLVII, 6). This 
last was found at a Late level in Room 103, Block 6, of the L Area. 

On some very small polychrome sherds traces of a green colouring-matter have been Green cnlour. 
found which becomes very powdery when dry and is easily rubbed off. It is suspected that 
the four pieces of polychrome ware juft described were also once ornamented with this colour. 

Some clods of Ejrcni earth found both at Harappa and Mnhenj r, -dares (HR 1 194) Were 
thought to be the material from which this green paint was prepared, and Sir Edwin Pascoc 
examined these samples for us. His report will be found in Chapter XXXII on the metals 
and minerals found at Mohtnjg-daro. Unfortunately, wc are not vet certain that the green 
earth examined by him was the aftual stlb£butcc used on the polychrome ware, for wc have not 
yet been able to procure sufficient quantities from the painted ware itself for analysts. 

What seems to be the same pigment frequently occurs on the painted pottery found 
by Mr. Hargreaves at Nil, where, too, it is never well preserved,* 

The red paint used in polychrome and other ware is a red ochre and the white is Colour 
gypsum.* The black is the same as that used on the ordinary painted pottery. No definite materials, 
yellow paint was used, though some of the white pigment has yellowed slightly in the course 
of rime. In this as well as in other respefts, this polychrome pottery differs from that of 
Jcmdet Nasr and Musyan. White or yellow, red, and black on a cream slip are the tour 
colours that alone were used at the former site. 

It is possible, of course, that alter extended and deeper digging more examples of this 
interesting polychrome ware will he found. That the four examples described above belong 
to the Late Period is indicated by the levels at which they were found and the very conven¬ 
tionalized character of their decoration.' 

In the smaller vessels the lines of paint were applied with a brush, as is clearly seen in Use of brush, 
moft of the examples, especially where the paint has been applied to the natural surface of the 
pottery. The lines are thick at firft owing to the fullness of the brush, and thin out later as 

• 

1 Excepting m lb* grey wire, 

1 It b ponibb that red oxide wu iomewhai rare,. Yellow ochre could hxrdr? be used h ptoeo taf red oxide 
though it would subsequently burn r red colour, there would be liitfe cunimlk At firft between it and the clap to which 
it was applied, 

1 Mm. JrtL wr r ImJ, „ No. 55* p. 

1 A white paint made from burnt ftag*! horn h used b Sbid at the present dip eg decorate pottery. 

fi Since iIijj wai written, we hem penetrated to i vaf considerable depth over a large are*. Our experience up 
to the pteactit to ihowr that pdjxhrome ware ia otdy in be found in the upper letek. 
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h dried. How these brushes were made we do not know, but .1 present-day potter of Sind 
uses a double brush made of hairs token from the shoulders of a donkey. One end of the 
brush is Jong and fine, the other coarse and thick. 

Forms <?/ Printed Pestmy *—Unfortunately very few perfect specimens of painted 
pottery! other than those decorated with plain handa* have been found at Mohenjo-daro. 
Nor has it been possible to restore with certainty the original shapes of the jars from the 
fragments found. It is impossible, therefore, to say more than that the shapes already found 
do not in any way resemble the painted ware hitherto found in Persia or in Mesopotamia, 
nor do they resemble the painted ware found by Mr. Hargreaves at Nil, which more or 
less approximates to the pottery of the fir ft period of Susa, Indeed, it seems to me quite 
unlikely that we shall ever find at Mohenjo-daro* except possibly in the laweft levels* any 
of the shapes that are so common amongst the ancient and allied potteries of Persia and 
Mesopotamia, The tendency of each country to evolve its own types of pottery to suit its 
own particular environment and customs dearly h;td play at Mohenjo-daro. 1 Possible 
exceptions might be vessels in which commodities exchanged in the course of trade were 
carried ; these would certainly be kept as being foreign, and being prized as unusual they 
might sometimes be copied. 

Tht 1 }€jigws .‘—The designs on most of the painted pottery are somewhat conventionalized! 
and as on the painted pottery of other countries, other than simple cups and beakers, 
they arc moftly placed on the shoulders of the jars* the neck and lower portions of the vessels 
being left bare. There is a tendency in the Mohenjo-Jaro ware to arrange the motifs in hori¬ 
zontal registers mther than in the vertical panels so common in Elamittc and Mesopp tarn inn 
ware. As wc shall see hirer* some of the motifs used in these designs resemble those 
found m other countries, but the great majority are unfamiliar and difficult of explanation. 

In discussing the designs which are made up of a number of motifs* it will be best to 
deal with rhe latter separately. But before doing so* it should be stated that designs made 
up of animal forms cannot well be classified under mobfo, unless we arc certain of the species 
of the animals represented, and these in the case of pai nted pottery are vague and crudely drawn. 

AnimalDafpts {PI. LXXXIX, 1 and 2 ; PL XCII, 2.0—7) 

The few animal designs shown on PL XCH* zo-j f are all that have as yet been found 
at Mohccyr^daro in a sufficiently good ftate of preservation to be either photographed or 
drawn* although it is possible that many more cxifted on the countless sherds whose painted 
surfaces have been almoft entirely removed by the a£Lkm of salt. The comparative infrequency 
of the animal motif was also noticed in the painted pottery of Jcmdet Nasr. 

Fig, 20. This design is painted in black on a light red slip on a broken jar found 4 feet 
befow rhe surface of the ground. The ware is light red in colour* and its clay has a little lime 
mixed with it. It is very thin for the size of the jar, a very unusual feature in the MohetijcH 
daro pottery. I he animal represented is obviously an ibex and the two series of marks 
without doubt represent bushes or trees. 1 A file of similar animals b a very common motif 
in primitive Mesopotamian art. The ibex 1 muft have been well known to the inhabitants 
of Mohenjo-daro, as it U ftill found in die Kfrthar Range some fifty miles to the weft of 
that place. See also PL LXXXIX, x, from which the drawing is taken. 

1 The »hip fli the mndem pctlay id Sind do nut resemble iboAe of tbe mrifiit wire, though they apfT&xiTiuitc 
to Kuoe of lhe ihipa of the indent painted wire of MwpoUmu . 

1 This i¥*d nur kvf been tn import. for the ibex me! tree motif, ux J SEattrij* etc.* pL ah% to, 

* Cipo Lrffitgru^. 
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Fig, 2 j, The design shown here was coarsely painted in a purplish-black «m a cream Antelope, 
slip. Two animals are represented, of which the larger h sonic kind of antelope with long 
curved horns. The smaller animal above appears from its plumed mil to be a jackal. 

There is obviously a bush in front of the antelope, hut the other objects surrounding the 
two animals are difficult to identify. Level* i foot below surface. 

Fig* 22. This design is painted on a cream slip, the paint used being a purplish-black. Bird. 

The animal represented is obviously a bird \ its plumed tail suggests a jungle-fowl. The 
same kind of bird sometimes appears a$ a character on the seals. The fragment was found 
6 ft 6 in. bdow the surfed 

Fig, 23* In black on a bright red, and exceptionally well-polished slip* We indubitably Snake, 
have here a representation of a snake, but the position in which it is placed is very unusual 
in the painted pottery already known to us, an which the snake is cuftomarity represented 
in a vertical position. That the position I have given the design is corre£t is shown by the 
wheel stnations on the sherd. This fragment was found 7 feet below the surface. 

Fig. 24 shows an animal that resembles an ordinary lizard, except that the tail is much LiianL 
too full. It may possibly be intended to represent a monitor, 1 and the fadt that no legs are 
shown implies a very short-legged animal of this kind. 

The curvaiure of this potsherd suggests that it is part of the ftem of a brazier. It was 
found at a depth of 2 ft. 5 in. below the surface of the ground. The design k painted in 
blsu k on u dark-red slip. 

Fig. 2j, This incomplete design is painted in a purplish colour on a bright-red slip* Antelope. 
From the shape of the body p it is probable that an antelope i$ here represented- The wavy line 
juft below the neck of the animal is possibly intended to be a snake, but of the curious oval 
objects, which also occur in Fig # 21, no satisfactory explanation suggests itself, unless they 
Eire leaves* Level, 6 ft, below surface. 

Fig. 26. This fragment j which k of unusual thickness (| in«) s was found in a dump-heap 
and its original level therefore is not known. The design is painted in black on a very thin, 
cream slip* The animal on the left may be either a goat or an antelope, but the heavy hind¬ 
quarters and short legs of the beast on the right suggest a larger animal. The objects 
between the two animal? are evidently bushes. 

Fig. 27* The design 011 this fragment, which came from a level of 2 ft. 6 in. below 
ground, is painted in a purplish-brown on a pink slip* The two animals represented 
are again obviously antelopes* bur with rugose horns, if I am right in thinking that the 
short lines arc a rough attempt at representing corrugations.* There k a tree in front of 
the animals, whose trunk is missing though the leaves remain. The similarity of these 
leaves to the unknown objefte on their left, which also appear in Figs* 2 1 , 14* and 25, suggest 
that the latter, too, represent leaves. 

The jar shown in PL LXXXIX, 2, which comes from a late burial, k also ill unrated 
in line in PL LXXXl s [ 7. It is coated with 2 thick, smooth, pink slip, upon which have been 
painted designs in a purplish black* Owing to the action of salt the slip has scaled badly, 
but enough of the design is left to show the figure of a doe Standing under whac may be a 
bough. Found in the S.E. comer of Courtyard 13, House III, Block 2, HR Area, 
at a depth of 2 ft* 6 in. below the surface, 1 

None of the pottery or fragments of pottery juft discussed were found at a lower level Animal types, 
than 7 feet bebw the surface of the ground, and the vase seen in PL LXXXIX, 2, appears 

1 Co-nunon in Stud. Thcr freqjuciifjj 4 Stain a length of $ Jfat* 

* For jh KotUj simitar waj of repreiciitfflg wrinlkd haras, are Mlm. DM. n t. rii* p. 17$, fig* jgj* 

* See nyr/rtf, pp. Sr end l8r,—[Li*.] 
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to be subsequent to the latest period at Mobcnjo-daroJ They cannot, therefore, be of 
earlier dale than the Intermediate Period, if they are as early as that. The types of animals 
portrayed on these fragments closely resemble those represented on the wares from Etam, 
and suggeff a semi-arid country. 1 it is curious that none of the animals represented on the 
seals appears on the porter,' ; bur we have too few examples of animals on pottery to be 
dogmatic on this point. The careful filling up of the spaces around the figures is a usual 
feature of the primitive art of many parts of the East. 

Fragments Nos. and : i are of much thinner ware than the remainder of the sherds. 
The paste is more compact and of a brighter colour. They appear to have been made at 
a different place from the red: of the ware, or possibly they were man manured separately 
tor some special purpose. As suggested above, they may have been imported. 

The hatching of the bodies of the animals instead of painting them entirely black—a 
feature of all the examples from MoJwnjodara—appears also in the pottery of the Second 
Period of Susa, at Musyin and Jemdct Nasr. In the pottery of the First Period of Susa, 
however, the bodies of the animals are usually blocked in entirely,* It is possible that the 
cross-hatching is a rough attempt to represent hair or teachers, as the case may be, though 
we musi not lose sight of the possibility that the painter considered that to fill in all his 
animals with black would produce too heavy an effect. 

The serpent (Figs. 13 and a 5) is a very common motif in all painted pottery of ancient 
date. The ease with which it could be drawn and its adaptability by shape to fill In small 
spaces was doubtless the cause of its popularity. At the present day, the serpent ts one of 
the few motifs used in the painted pottery of Sind, though its original significance is now 
loft, and, as in some ancient pottery, it has degenerated into an undulating vertical line. 

Up to the present we have not found any representation of the humped bull on the 
Mohenjo-daro pottery, though It occurs frequently on the seals, 1 That this animal was 
also known in Baluchiiliu: in early days is definitely proved from the fragment of painted 
pottery from NaJ ill unrated in PI, XCIII, 30, 5 This animal is also portrayed on some 
carved asphalt vases of early Susa* 

PUwtDesigns (PL LXXXIX, 4, 7, 13 ; PL XC 1 I, 1—13) 

The plant or tree is perhaps the most favoured of all. It occurs in one form or another 
on most of the painted pottery. It is exceedingly easy to draw and, moreover, is useful to 
fill up indefinite spaces. Mo A of the plant-forma are unrecognizable, but it is certainly the 
palm that is represented in Fig, 9 in PL XCII, and what may be some kind of millet in 
Fig. 5 on the same plate, 7 It will be noticed that most of the plant forms on the Mohenjo- 
daro ware are naturalistic—they have not that angularity that is charatteri&ic of the few 
representations of trees on the Susiun pottery. In this respeft they resemble the one or two 
representations of trees that were found on the pottery of Jemdet Nasr, Fig. 6 in PL XCII 

1 Not ncccvarity w, The rained building which coo Earned tbli fraffioruil burial is of Intermedin* d»tt. See 
p, 82 

1 On the other hand, The e n i m ili rc|-reacniid on the seals from Muteojo-difo betmg in a forest country. 

* The reverse ocean in Egypt. Hatched bodies came first tad then a period when they were filled is end.rely. 
In modem Ktbyle pottery the body of in animat w always hitched. 

1 See soli Mas, 317-40, 

1 It b aoe of the m oft .-(umrfcnstie a-orift on the Meal pottery of BalSchiilan,—[Ea. j 

1 M/m. DiJ. tn Ftrsr t t, xiii, pi. ixxIt, figs. 5 tsd 6. 

1 Millet his U-eu culunted in India from my early rimes. Most of the varieties have Sanskrit names. 
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is an excellent example of the naturalistic ityle * there is not the slightest trace of stiffness 
anywhere. The same is true of Fig. 9 in P], XC 1 I, where the palm swathes arc drawn in a 
moil natural manner, and of the tree or shrub in Fig. 3. 

In another type of decoration the use of plant-forms U more conventional, as will be Con- 
seen in PI. LXXXVIII, 6 and 12. Designs of this type are always carried out in black on vtistjonalized 
a red slip., and very rarely occur in combination with any other iorm of decoration. They plant designs, 
can hardly be described as beautiful ; in faft, they are almost bewildering, the greater part ot 
the jar being covered with irregular partitions with a leaf in the centre ol each. In some 
however* these partitions become highly regularised and geometrical in form (PI. LXXXIX. 

3 and 13 ; PL XCI* 8* 27* 31 s and 33), the central leaf motif losing all semblance to a 
leaf and becoming a mere line* This form of decoration seems to have been vet further 
modified into a very common design (PL XCL 3° and 32), a scale-like pattern* 1 - * 

That no long period of rime was needed to produce the$e modifications is proved by their 
being frequently found almost at the same level. 

In the northern part of Baluchistan as well as Ln the south, Sir Aurd Stein has Baluchi*tin 
found pottery 1 * with designs tixafUy similar to Pi. XC 1 , £ and 27 ; designs which were at pottery. 
fir€t thought to be peculiar to Mohenjo-daro and HarappL, but which wc now know m ejetend 
over a much larger region. 

There is a fairly common plant motif at Mohenjo-daro, two examples of which are Leaf motif, 
illustrated on PI. XC* ] 8 and 19. This apparently represents a lanceolate leaf* which may be 
conventionalized from a water plant or an arum. It is found neither on E I ami tic nor 
on Mesopotamian pottery* but occurs on some of that trom Nil* 4 * * I he same plant-form 
on painted pottery has also been Found by Stein in BaJ&chi£hln* 

7 hough the Pi pal tree is illuminated on one of the seals (PL CXII* 387), it does not appear Vipil ^ 
on the pottery of MohenjcnJaro. A leaf motif* which is perhaps derived from the pi pal, B 
appears on a fragment of pottery from Nil in central Baluchistan, the pottery of which 
place can be compared* as far as some of the designs upon it are concerned* with the 
Mohenjo-daro ware** 


Trwnghj (PL TXXXVII* 1 ; FL XCM, 6 and iS) 

Triangles, whether arranged in single* double, or triple row*, cannot be said to have been Tr™u®ted»*ii«* 
a common form of decorations as was the case at Jenadef Nasr, Musyan, £hd in most p:irts r * rt - 
of the undent world, where* indeed* it can safely be said that it was the moft common of all 
motifs m the decoration of painted and incised potter) 7 * And why it should be so rare at 
Mohcnjo^daro it is difficult to explain, especially as it h very popular with the modern potter 

1 The scale enwttent ifl PL XCllL if m 3 22— both from Ntii — u dm a cammon erne At MohenjcKtkfd, both 
cm the tuttieifl palmed patter? that £1 matitifaihtred in a vllkge done to die life and an the ancient pottery (PL XCL 
30 md ta}> It i* alio frequently ramd m the yoke* of the primitive cam of Sin A. Kamdiy the name motif hiu been found 
in Eaiikhulir, fcy Stein, with the difference that the interim of the soda *n= Latched. See 1I10 Zcr/. fir 1J9S* 

F* 4f ,S r && J& 

1 Tim ftiay be a coarenrionalked feather pattern In Egypt the motif wiu undoubtedly derived from this Source, 

Awrirrf rpij* pL L With markm^ inride the Imrpi the motif it also Ictmiwa m Mycenaean art, 

* M«r # Jrtk S*rw. l*J m> No J? P pli rii- E 

4 Awn Bit Rrpert qfth drrh*vL cf India 1904-5* pi. miff, T and i. See *kt PI. X£3B, f. 

* Ecu PL GLIV, 9 of ihii work. 

* Vht much the same kind of leaf 1 * to be found co fame early wl& from Sint. D//< ft Prrrr, 

L xri, gk l*t\ arrii, tic. 
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of Sind and, moreover, is one of the simplest and mosi effective motifs for the decoration 
oi pottery. The triangle motif muft not be confused with the so-called double-axe motif, 
in which two triangles are placed with their apexes together (PI. XCI 1 , 15 and 19), This 
latter motif is described below. 

Hatching was the almost universal method of filling in the interiors of triangles 
all over the ancient world, whether they were painted or incised, and we find, as one would 
expetf, chat the same method was adopted at Mohcnjo-daro. What these triangles, which 
are nearly always shown with their apexes upwards, were intended to represent, it is difficult 
to say, but the general opinion is that they are an attempt at portraying mountains. Such 
a simple motit as a triangle need, however, have had no significance at all ; in all probability 
it was derived from simple weaving. 


Double-triangle Ornament (PL LXXXVtll, 5 and 7 ; PJ. XCI l T 10, 14^17 and 19) 

This ornament muA not be confused with the well-known Aegean symbol, the double- 
axe, with which, of course, it is hardly likely to have a connedion. ' The double triangle is 
a very common motif indeed in both Susian periods, 1 at MusySn, and at Jemdet Nasr 
in Mesopotamia- It also appears on a vase found In the neighbourhood of Erivan, 1 and on 
pottery from Amui, 1 

I'he double-triangle motif generally appeara placed alternately upright and horizontally, an 
arrangement which forms a very attractive border. In all the examples found at Mohenjo- 
caro the interiors of the triangles are hatched, but at Jemdet Nasr and also on the pottery 
from Elam and I urkirihui, they are blocked in with either black or red paint, the colour^ 
being used alternately,* 

Exactly the same motif is seen on some of the Nal pottery (PI, XCIJI, «), and it occurs 
at DSmba hoh ,n southern Baluchistan (PJ, XCIIJ, 9 and to). At the latter site, rhe motif 
has the addition of a pair of spirals at each end, a feature which } have not observed on 
pottery elsewhere. 

Especially in borders, this double-triangle ornament is frequently placed at regular 
p!vAiT 7 d ^ * Cp *” ted hj S"WP* ° f **** or vertical tines, as is seen in 

SlaiTaS l | b " SaJRe occurs on early painted pottery from northern 

Baluchistan, busa, Mesopotamia,' and the province of Honan in China, 7 where however 
the main ornament tends to become attenuated. 

This motif is an elaboration of the triangle motif, but a fine vase from Greece shows 
a warnor either_caning j shield or wearing a garb that suggests this device.* Again 

Z 7? '7 h ' P: r b d “ bl ~ , ’“ s "PP- 

TEi «T^T u or “ am “f„ f 0 Und pottery. Such axes have not vet appeared 

at Mohenjo-daro, but they will doubtless be found later on in the lower levels, PP 

1 M/m. mi. rt Pme, t tili, pi. vi, Up. i t a, tnd J, 

* Frankfort, StmJiet in Eurh Pottery of ike Stir EaS, pL i, pt r. No. r 

’ ^^7* Sttfhmtmn, in Turkey. VaL i, pl mffi,Na 1 , p. [JOj fi g , 8l 

, WrfCkiu. fata D, vri. i. ta. pl i,. 

Mm. D/A f t Pent, t. on. pl in i pl mi; L vili, p] L T il F 

* .fcirt/egi*. «L hx. pL x. 

* wTtofl P*"’ G “ l0fktI 5 T* y a(Chi “ t D ‘ Yei t H*. FL 

D/f. m L snip p, Eg, 3ja_ 
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The curious ball-like object affixed la a vertical line* which in Pin XCII> 19, partly fills the Uuuiuil too 
space between the triangles* h unusual. One example only oi this particular motif 1 has been 
found at MobenjcKdaro, but it is more common on the pairsied pottery of Baluchistan and 
has also been found once at Anau. 1 

Chefaers (PL XCH, 3, 9-13) 

This linking decoration was fairly often used at Mohenjcniaro* It was also popular 
at Jemdet Nasr and examples have been found on the painted pottery from Musyan* But 
it seems to have been used on the pottery of the firft period only at Susa* and then but 
rarely. It is fairly common in Baluchistan.* 'ITis form ot ornament is most probably derived 

from basket work. # ___ 

In the examples from Mohenjodaro the chequers are always hatched in the same colour Maihodj of 
as their outlines, namely, black. The ground Is generally a red slip, but the design in Fig, 1 1 
is painted on the natural surface of the pottery. An unusual feature is the filling in ot the 
unhatched squares with small circles, dots, double lines* etc., a refinement that I have not 
seen before on ancient painted pottery. The lozenge pattern, a companion nrnamentation 
to the chequer ornament, and formed by the use of oblique instead of vertical and horizontal 
lines, has not yet been found at Mohcnjo-daro, though there is no reason to think that it may 
not come to light* 

HjJ* Motif (PL LXXXIX, 5; PL XCI, 1-11) 

This motif, which resembles the hide of an animal stretched out for drying, is very Popular ^Un¬ 
common at Mohenjo-daro. It lias, however, not yet been found in Slilan and appears to be 
unknown on the pottery from Elam. The portion of the jar to be so decorated was first ot 
all divided by thin lines into squares, in each of which the motif was drawn- There is no 
doubt that the the effectiveness of this design contributed to its popularity. It may have been 
derived from interlocking circles, as in PJ. XC, 22. Five of the examples illuftratcd were 
painted in black on cither a light or a dark-red slip. Fig. 6, however, was painted on a 
cream slip. 

Cnu-Kke Design (PL XCI, 7, 9-11) 

The cross-like designs illustrated in PL XCI, 7, 9, to, and 11, really belong to the same 
group, though they have come to represent a four-petalled flower, which was a very popular 
design at MohenjcKkro. The motif does not appear on the ancient pottery of Mesopotamia or 
of Elam, nor on that of Stslln. It is repeated with monotonous regularity in one of the 
registers on the very tine painted jar pictured in PJ. I-XXXV II, 4, And here, in addition, 
the curvature of the arms of the crosses is such as to produce an effect of overlapping circles, 
whose centres are occupied by the diamonds between successive crosses. 

This modified design is shown more clearly in PL XC, 22. The design here illustrated Nil putter,, 
was painted in black on red. Exa&ly the same pattern, but painted in a variety of colours 
is a feature of some of the Nil potter)* (PL XCII 1 , 27)* The resemblance is so close that the 
two designs might almost have been the work of the same potter, except that the wares on 
which they are fainted are radically different. The motif does not appear on any of the 
Elamitic wares or elsewhere to my knowledge, but it occurs in Northern Baluchistan,* 

1 Pumpctly, ¥,xfhf*fii*i i* /Vrlft&nt, raL i. pi. an. 

» Zm. fir £/!*., 1898, p, 467. fig- i F- 4 *?. fig- } 9 : Mfr *> Ank - ***** *** No - 37 . pi- ™* 

* Hid* pi. XT, 
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Comt> Motif (PL LXXXYIL 6 ; PI. LXXXIX, 9 ; Pi, XCI, 13, 14, and 16 ; PL XCTIL 7) 

This motif is often found on the pottery of Mohenit^aro, and has been so named 
because of its resemblance to a comb. In PL XCL 1 3* the ends of the objeft ate involved 
with the round objects on cither side, but that it is in reality quite distinct from them is 
shown in Fig. 16 of that plate. 

No motif of this nature is found on the wares of Jamdct Nasr or SlMn, but it is a very 
common fixture on the durian ware, though only on the pottery ot she Fir£t Period. 1 
Nothing at all like it is to be found on the pottery from MuaySn, ft is sometimes found on 
Hi trite pottery, 1 There is no doubt that the objetts represented on the Susa pottery are 
combs 1 and they very closely resemble the Mohenjfo-daco representations. The chief 
difference is the roughness of execution of the latter examples, which, however, can be accounted 
for by degradation ; nor b it impossible that the original meaning ot the motif had been 
completely forgotten, 1 

Tht V Mr/;/ (VI XCIl, 8 t J?) 

This motif that occurs so frequently at Mohenjo-daro, as also on the painted pottery 
from other places, appears to me to be a degraded form of the bird motif ; it was used 
indiscriminately when all sense of its oriizin had been lost. The process of degradation of this 
motif is dearly seen on pottery even of the Fi r& Period of Susa, and especially in one case 
from Musyan* where it is very marked. 4 

Unu>UiJ Motifs 

PL X€, 24, shows a design on the jar portrayed in PL LXXXVII, 4. The chief motif 
of this pattern recalls two paste objefb found by Rai Bahadur Dayi Ram Sahni at Harapp. 1 
T he ohjciffs are said to be bangles, but a series of flanges around the outside stem to me 
too thin and fragile for the ohieffct to have been worn on the arms. Whatever they may be, 
there is no doubt, I think, that the Harappl objefts are the same as the objects represented 
on this sherd. I cannot find the motif on the pottery of any other country. 

t'enel Mctifs (PL XC ( 23 j PL XCt f 7 ; PL XCII, 3) 

The confusing pattern illustrated in PL XC, 23, comes from the self-same jar (PL 
LXXXVTI* +)f and that it is not a freak design is proved by its being also found on the 
fragments of another jar (PL XCl t Whether by chance or not, some of the intervals 
between the wavy lines take the form of jars. That this was not accidental is suggested by 
the fa£t that jars of another shape appear in the design in PI. XCII, 3- Pottery shapes 
seem to be a curious decoration for painted pottery, but at Jemdet Nasr a small representation 
of a spouted vessel was also found painted on a jar. Nothing of the same nature has been 
found as yet on the early pottery of Elam or other places, with the exception of a doubtful 
example on a sherd from China,* 

1 jWw. Dh\ im Pert t. ilii* plf, xri,. xvii, 

1 Frankfort, iSjWjyj iw Early Put my a/Near Eni, ii* pi it* fig. i. 

1 The same ofcirtf gar perhaps be represented rm o&c of the teak Sec Nos, 161, 3 29, 

* M/*. XV/. fw Pm* w L lm, pi mi* tig. 4. h occurs, aiMi, oq the pnod/iuifcjc potaaj of Egypt. 

* Jrw. Report Xmler* Cirt/e f JnL fiW. I*J. r 19 pi ii. 

■ H .frvAjrvJupe*! Rrttrtri i* K**m t Gealpgfci] Burtcf of Ojhui* Series A, Nn. 5, pi vuL Nos. 1 an j 1. The VIK 
modi is of csune common in Fuuli cornel warc, *nd m bkiaic decoration generally* 
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Sun Mctif (PI. XCt, 13, and 15) 

The sun-like Hindis shown in PI. XCI, 13. M> i 5 , are difficult of interpretation. 
The radinl lines which occur on the outer edge suggest an attempt at representing beams 
of light. At the same tirn<\ they recall the flanges on the outside of the so-called. bangles 
from HarappI mentioned above, though this resemblance ceases when we look at the interiors 
of the figures It must be left to the reader to decide whit these moths moSi closely resemble. 
A very similar motif has been found on a sherd from Susa dated to the Second Period * 1 and also 
on a sherd from MtisySn . 1 The motif docs not appear at all on the pottery from Jemdet Nast, 
but it is not uncommon on Aegean wares* and is found painted on some cf the pottery of 
the Chalcolithic period of China.* 


SiTubbk Mdrh (PL LXXXVUI, 1 ; PI. XC, 13, 14* W j8) 

The surfaces of some of the jars, especially those of larger size, are scored all over with 
scrabbling placed in bands, these markings are quite irregular and arranged both 
vertically and horizontally. In some cases they are so roughly done that they may have been 
painted by child labour. Occasionally, but very' rarely, a plant motif is mixed up with 
this scrabbling, as in PL XC, 18. This scrabble work is generally in the torm ot bands, 
ranging on the large storage jars from 6 to 9 ^ches wide, which are sometimes 
decorated along the bases by means of simple loops with trefoils hanging from them at 

^aIi other favourite form of decoration, again usually employed on the larger jars, is Ladder 
the pattern shown in PL LX XXVIII, 13, In which partitions formed by roughly drawn patten... 
vertical lines are filled in with horizontal marks, somewhat suggesting a spider 3 web. 

Another variation of this is to be seen in Fig. 11 on the same plate. It might be thought 
that this decoration, which is always in black on a red or a light-coloured slip, is characteristic 
of a late type of pottery and due to extreme degradation. This, however, ts not the case, 
for pottery so decorated is found at the same tcvels as the other types illustrated on the plates. 

It was, doubtless, found profitless to spend much time over the decoration of Aorage 
jars, especially as these would be kept in secluded positions. 

Flitting (PL LXXXVII, 3 ; PI- xc - *5) 

The design illustrated in PI. XC, 25, is quite unusual; originally it may have been derived 
from a flower %r imitated from fluted metal-work. Two examples are at present known 
from Mohenjo-daro. The firjft (PL XC, 25) is painted on the outside of what seems to have 
been the pan of a brazier in a purplish-brown paint on a cream slip. The second example, 
painted in black and red on a cream slip, occurs on a fragment of the pan of a brazier, which 
is illustrated on PI, f.XXXVl L 3. No examples of fluted metal-work have as yet been found 
at Mohenjo-daro, but specimens from Kish in Mesopotamia show that this particular torm 
of technique was practised in very- early times,* and. though this design is radically different 
from any others on the painted pottery of Mohenjo-daro, there is no reason to suppose that 
it is of later date. 


1 M/m. D/l ** Pmt, t, aiii, pi. xivtii, fig. B. * 'VAf. M « Tmt, L vui, p. 11 a, fig. rSy. 

* pal&txtoftQa StMtfwl, Sctic* D, wt. i, &K. 1. pi *ii, fig. 

* Far »n tnfflpli from X. BalSdii&lJT, cf ?Wn, Mm t JmL Surr. IxJ. t no. j?, pi ™. 

* Markaj - . Refert w the Exwrath* ef tie “ J 11 Cratterj 41 Kiii, pt. i. 
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BoODERS 

(a) Zig-zag Borders (PI. XCL 6 and *7 1 PL XGII, io) 

The zig-zag pattern is always very roughly done. On the pottery of Mohcnjo-daro 
it is used between Straight, horizontal lines to form a border to separate various designs. 
In its simpler form this border does not occur on the pottery of femdet N;isr, but it is 
known on vessels from Susa 1 and MusvJn, 1 and it is a verv common feature on lhe 

* r ir 

pottery from Kill 1 as well as on the early wares from other parts of southern Baluchistan. 
It is largely used at the present day on the painted pottery from Sind, and there it is always 
painted in an irregular manner. Possibly the origin of this form of border was water. 
The beil example of a zig-zag border of this kind is seen in PL XCI, ty, where the zig-zags 
are composed of groups of parallel lines.* 

The zig-zag design was, however, used in a much bolder manner at Mai, Susa, and 
Anau than on the pottery of Mohcnjo-Jaro. On pottery from the first two sites the design 
covers a considerable space, as is seen in PL XCIII, 4, 1 8, 19, and 20, and for this reason, 
in conjunction with certain similarities between the wares themselves, it appears probable 
that they were related. 


(Si Loop Lines (PL LXXXVII, 5 * PL LX XXIX. tj ; PI, XC, 18 ; PI. XCI, t 9 ) 

This form of border is allied to the border just described, and, like it, is always 
arranged horizontally. When attached to an upper line, as frequently happens, the pattern 
forms a series of loops like frftoons. These borders are common at Mohcnjodaro, but not 
at Jemdet Nasr, where the more angular or zig-zag form was favoured. At Musyan and 
Susa the looped lines are generally double. 4 A form of wavy line from Mohenjo-daro may be 
seen in PL XC, 20, where the loops are double, with a scries of brings hanging from the 
lower loops. 

It is possible that the origin of this very simple border is a garland of flowers or leaves, 
a spot, which originally may have represented a flower, being sometimes placed in each 
loop, as in PI. LXXXV'Il, 5. In PL XCI, 22, a double, wavy line is hatched in die 
middle. This variety of border is well represented on the M us van pottery and is rarer on the 
Susa ware.* 


(f) Hemispherical Borders (PL I.XXX 1 X, 11 ; PL XCIf, 2) 

Another elaboration of the Loop-line border is that shown in PI. XCI I, 2, where 
the loops are filled in with hatching. This border is quite common at Mohenjo-daro, and 
variations of it are found in the Slftan pottery, and also In the prehistoric pottery from 


1 \f/rn. D/l it Pm*t l iiii r fk IV md v. 

* M/m, D/L 11 Ptru 7 l vm f p, « 

4 PL XCITL Ftp. 19 and 20, of ibii work 

* For the umc wwogemEfii, »cc tie border Ln pi tuti of M/m. b/L ex Peru, t iiji. 

ponei?. AnJnw., Dec. 19*5, p L ii, N<*. 43 and 84. 

4 it fit. Dll, rs Pme , t. tiiti pb, miti, mi, etc. T, lii, p. j j j, 

■ M/m XML *m Peru, t iu, ft 120, rat, etc 


It ii»o occurs on the SiM 
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beneath the 


Baluchistan. The hemispherical loops sometimes occur separately, W 
animal in PL XCIl, a6, but a continuous series generally serves as a border right round 
the jar. In all the examples from Mohenio-daro that I have seen, these hatched hemispheres 
placed with their curved surfaces uppermost, but in the pre historic pottery of north 


are 


and south Baluchistan they are set either way, , . .. 

The origin of this very simple decoration may be connected with the well-known Onpwl 

Susiati motif of a file of birds (ostriches or swans) lying on the ground or in 

from this the heads were at any time omitted, the original significance df the design 

would soon have been loft, 

M) B'.,J S**r> (H. LXXXVII, 6 ; PI. I.XXX 1 X. i. i PL XCI, .3 and 

PI. XCIl, 3 arid 24) 

This variety of border, a very common one at Mohenjo-daro, ha* been so t*n*& 
because it resembles a row of long brads linked together. Ihe interiors of the brads are 
always hatched. This type of border occurs on one small jar from Muspn, and a .fight 
modification of it lias been found in SjslSn ■ It does not occur at Jemdet Nasr, but a form in 

which the heads are definitely lozenge-shaped,-^ m PL XU. 21, « co ^ n m *^ ,rS ^ 

Second Periods of Susa. This variety of border is very common on the Nal pottery. It 

known also on the painted pottery from Anaud 

(i) Hemisphere and Triangle Burden (PL XCI, i# and 25) 

This also is a common border at Mohenjo-daro. It occurs with a slight modification 
in Slifan, 1 but has not been found, as far as I am aware, at citho- Sim or Mu.yan. 1 h,.re 
is no doubt as to its cffeOivencss as an ornament, and it was a simple border to pimt. 

(/) Borden 0/ Triangles with In curved Stdes (PL XCI, ti) 

This is rarely found at Moheujo-daro and in the examples illustrated tnc spaces 
between the triangles arc filled in with leaves. The same design, but without the raf, is 
found in Srffen* awl something similar at Musyan,’ where, however, the triangles are 
straight-sided and have their free edges serrated or notched. This border is not found at a 
on the Susian pottery. The triangle with incurved sides either as a septate motit or m 
combination with other motifs, is also known tn the prehistoric sites oi h.E, China. 

(g) Roundel Borden (PL XCI, 26, 27. ^ 3 ') 

Borders of this pattern are of common occurrence at Mohenjo-daro- l anji«i ™ 
of the roundel motif in a border on the wares ofSj^n, Musyin, Susa, and Jemdet Na-sr, though 
it is used otherwise.* In these borders there is always a spot in the middle of each roundel. 

* MM D/l » ™ « Pmt - »• * to? * 

* Andrews, Burlingten M*g*zi**, Dec,, 19a S« pi i, Nw. *3 and afi, 

* Pumpdly, E x t M m t i m t in TurkelLtn, wd. i, pi *w, p. 1 jo, n fr K 3- 

* SnrMgUM Magntvne, Dec., i 9 s S . pL ii, No. $*- * Bnriirgnm Maf^ t Dec., 191?. pi V fig- 44 - 

» MM. D/I. t* Pent, t p, 101. , . , ... 

a Pakmtohtf* Skit*. G«*le®SwI Survey of Chhu, Series D, vol 1. <**- 1. pi ™ i ' P * , . „. 

* A , be cxpcflrd, it u incwu DO the preli^lwic p»mtcd [Hitterr ** BeJOch^San f«md fir • 

Aurel Stein. Af/*r. Arzh, Smrp. 1 * 1 ., No. 1?. 
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(A) Chequer Borders (PI* LXXXIX+ 1 3 ; PL XCI S 1 and 33) 

As a farm of border* chequers were always used in a single line, and no attempt was 
made to paint the squares in alternate colours nor to differentiate them in any way* Like 
the roundels, each square has a spot in the centre. This form of border does not seem to have 
been used on the pottery of either [ Jam or Slstnn, despite it - extreme simplicity. 


Compuiiom 
with FI ft mi tic 
dmigm* 


Cutipedf. 


(f) Misce/Lwmts Borders 

Plain lines used as borders arc common to all the painted pot eery of the ancient world. 
The spaces between were frequently idled in with other lines set at right angles* to relieve 
the monotony. A curious border of this type i$ seen in PI. XCT, 23* where a group ot thin 
lines is followed by a group of thicker, notched ones. This is the only example tound as 
yet at Mohenjo-J.m>. Somewhat the idea occurs on one di the sherds from Slstand 

hut here the group of thicker# wavy lines is arranged parallel with the long lines Qi the border. 
This modification also appears on a piece ot Musyan pottery. 1 

Allied to this type of border is the one illustrated in PL XCI T 24, in which there are 
similar groups of thin* vertical lines* The spaces between them are, however, filled in with 
small, curved markings, similar to those in the designs shown in PI. XC 3 19, and PL XCII, 8 
and t“. a The same idea, but w ith straight markings, will be seen in PL LXXXIX, ic and 14, 
ExaiUy similar marking* are found on the Susa and Musjiui pottery ; they are details of 
quite frequent occurrence On moil ancient painted me, 

A very curious border indeed is illustrated in PL XC P zt. It is the only example ot 
its kind found at Mohcn]e>daro, and 1 have not been abSe to find its exaft counterpart on 
an} other painted ware. The figure look- like some form of centipede. 1 This very 
interesting motif differs only very slightly from one that is common on some of the Na! 
pottery (PL XCIII, 5}* It is possible that the painter of the Mohenjo-daro fragment, not 
knowing what the motif was supposed to be, changed it slightly to make It resemble an 
inseft* The motif as it appears on the Nal pottery is extraordinarily like some on the painted 
potter}- from Susa and Musyan ; a comparison with Nos. 4 and 6 in PL XCIII will show 
the great resemblance* And perhaps it is not £1 retching the imagination to compare the 
Nil and Elamitic examples of this motif with one found on a sherd from Abu Shahrein* 6 
There can be no doubt that this motif is a degraded form of the antelope figure. 


Later period From the general style of its decoration the painted pottery of Mohcnjo-daro appears 

than potterv of to belong to a later period than the painted pottery* of Susa I, and perhaps even than that 
Elam* of Susa IL The Mohenjo-daro ware is, however, very closely connected with the painted 

pottery found by Sir Aurel Stein in Slftan and In north and south Boludiiitin^ There arc many 
motifs which, common to these countries* do not appear on any of the Mesopotamian and 
Elamitk wares. The flowing designs derived from plant-forms are quite foreign to the latter 
wares, but di£fcb< 5 Eve of the wares of Sind* Ratudustan, and SBtam 


1 Andrews fi*r/iatgl£M ml* Dec.* 1915 , pL i r Nol J. 

a Af/ar, B/I. fir Ptri' T t. vi\i t p. 97* fif. 143. 

■ Aim to be fcjond La JU'fldiiiian pottery. Zr//,/o> i/4*., 109ft, p, 467. fig. 14 ; p, 46ft, fig. jj, 

* PL XC* 11, udntii k uptick diwm* ii vtty Hi* some of tito M*hJ ware skimbcd tm pp. 9ft 9, though the 

aMtlarpc motif 11 more tic grided here iLm it email!7 h an tbs Mc&J wilt* _[Ed,] 

' k Caoi p buli-Thompun, Anl^lc-pa* td. in, pL n 

1 Ai figaftii she painted poitov finna north and urnth JUiuchiflSn, ta mp*, pp . 9? £ Although the Siffcn 
eihiittt certain ffiotilii b ctundnn with thaw of Molwnjo^ara, iheir fabric* «em to me radiaifljr duiiitular.—{Z dJ 
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That there was, however, some orient connexion with Elam seems to be proved by ^n^on 
certain motifs com mot to the wares of both Mohtnjo^ro and Elam though m M 
different farms. For instance, the double-triangle motif is common to both as we as 
bcinrr found an the pottery of Mesopotamia and Turkestan. This desip, ^oughjmpl^n 
conMDtioe has certain charafteri&ics, such as its vertical and horizontal arrangement, 
whidT would hardly have been evolved independently Another motif, common to E tra 
and western India, is the comb which, curiously enough, is only tound on the P^ c '> 

Firft Period of Susa, and yet appears on the later pottery of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 
bm in a degraded form. This motif, as tar ns 1 hive been able to trace, does not occur on 

3 " T The cori^tSar motif with a Stepped or notched edge that is so common a feature 
of (pfxCIH. .3, '4. and .ft though, strange * 

present on the .are of Mohcnjrcdaro, will be 

htSTpSSit occurs also in a .noddled degrae, in 

*• w-r “ [\°z 

s^wasaffiSBSssssfi 

latter was eventually derived trom the t. ’ , h attacks of insefts than from 

with day to preserve its contents-more prob yjo 1 ^ ^ ^ . 

Srl«^rffta USE, If the day had 

fte“f ft. basket, depression of the latter would naturally he on 

the outside of the vessel so termed, , , Er0 bablv ted to the use for 

de JZ'- -tc Id m - — *» 

Pl “'t SS not have been long «- other ft*. jj- **>£$ 

SM- “ed hisTign” on his jara .1 am™, of 

he would "Zlly plan, designs. In this 

amtmls would then have “ or ’ 5 ddom appear on painted pottery of 

con nett ion, it i *x c “ r, “* *' lC \ . J { ^ such as various kinds of antelopes, 

the Near and Middle EdE It % jLLj, that these animals were domesticated m 

***> etc that are b Mesopotamia is proved by archaic seals 

very early times. That this v>a$ . * t which are in charge of a herdsman, 

frequently showing one or more hon* m ■ J* nn trer^dE McJiCisio-da^ with anv decree of Dating 
We are not yet able to date the pamted lcvcls . and „ 

certainty. It is as plentiful in. the upper *vc s as m ^P ^ Unique at ^ various 

far as we can sec at present, there ,* ^ ftind at Mohcnjc 

iZZo^h millennium down ,0 th. «d of th. <Ht qnsrtcr 

of the third millennium. 


i Andrew*, EtfHspc* Megazi**, Dec,, 1915- pi- 1 
* PticipeBr, Exfl<a*tiv*t if 'TwktQa*, vtd- '< P 1 * 3v 
. -plTZi ft. ftibn«. M tat «—W 
ystti a * draught «aimal. 


lit Smith Africa it Km beta 
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MQHENJQ-DARO AND THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 


Jn rhr approximate dating of painted pottery we have some help from Mesopotamia, 
Ai jemdet Nasr, a few miles N.E, of Ki*h, a considerable range of painted pottery 
wajs found, 1 which by comparison of form and other indications has been dated as considerably 
earlier than a range of incised but unpainted pottery found at Kish itself* And this latter 
pottery is known from other evidence to be pre-Sargonic in date, Le. before 2*700 b.c f The 
Jemdet Nasr ware is of the same period as, or a little later than, the pottery of the Second 
Period of Susa, and some of it, moreover* closely resembles the painted pottery from MusyiUi 
both in form and sty le of decoration. The order* therefore, of painted pottery from the 
countries with which we are concerned I would place ns follows :— 


Sii^ (Firft Periad) T 
>. (Snl Period), iMujyln, Jemdet N^r 
MolkmjVdiro Period) * 
i * (Jfncrnjcdbuc Period] 
m (BdikhiAan) . 

MohcnjtKhro (Lats Period) 


f. 44 50 »jq* 4 

t . 4000 B.C* 

r T 3*50 o.c. 
f, JO *0 R.C. 

r. jwo ilc + 5 
r* :75c p.c. 


In Sind at the present day* as no doubt anciently* the painting of pottery is the task of 
women * 1 The jar to be ornamented is revolved on a wooden pivot placed on a Stone or 
brick, and a jar cover with an interior projection h placed in the mouth of the jar to help the 
slow revolution necessary for the painting . 5 

There k yet another connexion between the painted wares of MohcfcjVdarq and those 
of adjacent countries ; but one that concerns shape rather than decoration. The Elands or 
censers found at Mohenjo-daro as well its at Humppi muSl be included as painted pottery* 
though in the majority of cases they arc merely covered with a red slip and decorated with 
plain tines of black. In rare cases, however, the stem and other parts of these -fends are 
decorated with deigns, and, more tardy ftifl, painted in polychrome (PL LXXXVIL 3). 
That these stands were sometimes used as censers seems proved by one of these articles, 
identical in shape with some found at Mohenjo-daro, appearing in a bas-relief feu id at Susa, 
where it is carried by a man , 1 

What may be a ftand of very similar type h pictured on a sherd from the province of 
Honan in China * 7 It is not, however, recorded whether actual offering-ftands have come to 
light in the ancient sites that arc juft beginning to be searched in that now-troubled land. 

The hiftory of painted ware in weftern India is interesting • the contieftion, as far as 
we can see, is unbroken down to modern times, A provisional examination of the site called 
Jhukar, about lS rmlo . (■[ Mchcnjo-dji.ro, affords us proof of the continuity of painted 
ware in this part of India. In the lowest level of this new site badly damaged brickwork was 
found belonging to the Late Period of the Indus Valley civilization. Here we unearthed 
painted pottery of identical type with that of Mahenjo-daxo, 

# ^ w above this stratum were found buildings belonging to a second occupation 
rain ted pottery occurred here also, but of Inferior workmanship. The forms of this pottery 
though related to those in the level below, were slightly different from the earlier ware! 

1 To be published ibenly. 

* Cf, CimtnJgc Atttitwt Hiliwj, *oL i, p. j6i. 

7 According to Sir Aurel Stain thh »tauid be placed Eater than dial cf MuhenjcKkre. 

* Before the wheel atn* la petter^-maklng pnu wutnen'i work, 

* J.KA.L ruL li, p, ija_ 

* ® 1 7 kn> cr0riti,1<tI p. J*J. H 3+7. s« iko PI, CLIX, i of thii wort, 

?*l*mft* 0 * Strnitt, Geological Sumy cf China, *d. i, fat j, pj, w, fig. ifl. 
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The finish is also crude and the designs show a marked degradation. Taking into 
consideration the level at which this pottery was found, we may date it provisionally to a 
period 250—500 years later than the pottery found in the ftnitum below. 

The summit of the mound at Jhukar was found, to he occupied by buildings of the Rushan Kushin period- 
period (third century a.u.). Much of the painted pottery found in these buildings was of 
excellent workmanship. Even at this [ate period, the pottery* was beautifully made and 
finished. The motifs, however, are entirely different from those on the prehistoric pottery 
found in the lowest level and the level immediately above it. Running plant forms and 
designs consiifing of Isolated groups of flowering plants point to Greek influence. The 
forms of the vessels vary very considerably from those of the earlier wares ; they arc more 
complex and their surfaces arc sometimes purposely roughened in a curious way. 

From our investigations in the mound at jhukar, therefore, we axe able to show that in Continuity. 

Sind (it may also be the case in other pans of India) painted pottery had a continuous 
exigence and survived down to a very late period. 'I he old merits, it is true, have disappeared 

but the art itseif has survived. _ _ - % __ 

[n Mesopotamia painted pottery entirely disappeared about the beginning of the Painted pottery 
SargQiiic period. The same is true of Elam, where also Its disappearance was probably 
due to Sumerian influence, for, as tar as wc can see, painted wares were not a feature M*oi»Uimi 
of Sumerian culture. The painted pottery found at Al ’Ubaid belongs to the dawn of Sumerian 
culture in Mesopotamia ; if it be Sumerian, in all probability it was inherited from the pre- 
Sumerians. Further investigation, however, is necessary before we can dogmatize on this 
subject. The present evidence appears to indicate that the Sumerians as a nee did not 
manufacture or use painted ware, except in the curliest ft ages of their Mesopotamian 
hiftory. If this be so, it may assist us in eventually localizing the original home of the 
Sumerians. That it was on the northern or eaftern shores of the Persian Gulf appears unlikely. 

A tabulation of the painted pottery* described in this chapter, giving the colours of the 
various slips and other details, follows. 
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Chafer XVIII 

FIGURINES AND MODEL ANIMALS 


Semi-nude 
figurine* 


Hai-dmi, 


Punier-like 

object!. 


Hurtutn Figwrtt (Pk, XCI\ and XCV} 

A CONSIDERABLE number of pottery figurines has been found at Mohenjo-daro 
at all levels. In almost every case they are female figures, nude except for a narrow 
girdle around the loins. In moil cases this girdle is quite plain (PL XCV, 
26 and 18} : it is sometimes decorated in front with two or more medallions (TL XCIV, 14; 
pi. XCV, 11), which may represent some Lind of brooch or fastening or may be simple 
ornaments. The girdle itself is either a simple Arip of some woven material or perhaps 
twists of material grouped together to form a band or swathed several times round the 
body (PL XCIV, 14 ; PL XCV, 11 and iB). It is possible that the latter type of girdle 
was' not made of cloth at all, but that it was Intended to portray brings of beads ; there is 
but little difference between some of these girdles and undoubted representations of brings 
of beads.* The fine girdle of carndian and bronze beads seen in PL CLI, l', may have been 
worn around the loins. 3 

The semi-nudity of these figures is in contract with similar figures from other countries, 
which even up to a late period were usually entirely nude. It may be that modesty on the 
part of their makers was the cause of their being partially draped. 

Many of the female figures wear a very dislindtive head-dress, which rises fan-like from 
the back of the head (PI. XCIV, 12 and 14 ; PL XCV, 8, 26, and 28). In some cases this 
head-dress appears to rise direa from the head (PL XCV, 26) ; in others, it forms part of a coif 
that falls down at the back of the head, as in PL XCIV, 14, where the head-dress is held in 
place by a band around the forehead.* 

A peculiarity of these head-dresses is the pannier-like object worn on each side of the 
head. This feature is present in moft of the figurines and is difficult to explain. At first 
sight, it appears to be due to some malformation of the ear caused by an ear-plug of unusual 
size. In some of the figures, however, it is so large, e.g., in PL XCIV, t, that it must have 
been made from some light material, such as linen, cotton, or wool. It should be noted 
that there was once a similar attachment on the other side of the head shown in PL XCI V, 1. 
In some of the figures (PI. XCIV, 1 2 ; PL XCV, 6, 7, and 8, etc.), these pannier-like 


1 Two example* ire known from ebrwfien: siitiik* figure* wiring crcuBnrei a round the loins, not ai nil unlike 
it mc worn by ihc Imluj Vilky Igurinci, H*H md Woolley, Ur £xr#irafk*i t v«L i # pL liviii i Jvttr r An ri +F 1919. 
pi. VU t If, 4. 

1 I da nut think dutt it wn ever inietiiied tu dresi these figure*, for, if*e>. the jewellery tint a il wiy\ represented 
would Hive been rcmccakd. 

* Cojnpfc wmt oltbr« Hcad-drcuc* with Heiil^liwwi TuunJ it Aimr. See And Lac, Dk AukbiKhf* 
irn Ju*T. ttf. 51, fi|i .rn and f Ako p p. fig. 4i« 
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objects arc supported by bands carried round them and also around the head, which suggests 
that they were attached in some way to the ears, but needed extra support, as do the very 
heavy nose-rings worn in Sind to-day which are supported by cords tied to the hair above 
the forehead. 

That the very' curious cone on each side of the face in PI. XCV, z 6 , is really 2 part of Cone*, 
the head-dress and not affixed to the face is shown by comparison with PL XC V, ij, 
and PL XCIV, 14. These cone-like projections arc perhaps two corners of the coif. On 
the Other hand, an ornament of some kind may have been attached to the coif ; and it so, 
its shape recalls the hollow gold cone which was found with other jewellery in the DK Area 
and is illustrated in PL CXLVI 1 I, d, 2. t his cone, which is discussed in Chapter XXVI 
on the jewellery of Mohcnjo-daro, has a loop inside the apex presumably tor sewing to a 
garment. A very similar ornament has since been found, made in faience, also with a loop 
for attachment to the clothing. 

Moil of the figurines arc loaded with jewellery, which is sometimes cleverly portrayed J*weU*ry, 
with little effort, in the longest of the brings worn by the figure shown in PL XCIV, i +, 
each bead is represented separately by a pellet of clay. I he highly ornamental collar worn 
by this figure looks a mo£t uncomfortable affair. A similar collar, it anything a little higher, 
is seen in No. 1 on the same plate. 

Unfortunately, moil: of the arms and legs of the figurines are missing, but those that 
remain (Pi. XClV, 6 , 7, 8, and 11 ; PL XCV,, 26 and lj) are adorned with armlets, bangles, 
and anklets. These ornaments may sometimes have been made of metal, but in all probability 
the majority of them were shell. The custom of wearing so many shell bracelets as almost to 
conceal the whole of the forearm is very common in India at the present day. 

Prom their resemblance to one another, and the frequency with which they occur, there Sacred imagea. 
is no doubt that these female figurines with their elaborate head-dresses and jewellery are 
sacred images. They are extremely common in all parts of the site and are considerably 
better made than the other figures, probably being made by the professional potter rather 
than at home. 

There is reason to think that the head-dress worn by these figures was also that worn Probably 
by the better-class inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro, for it has always been cuslomary to dress Mother 
a deity in a familiar coftume,' What particular deity these female figures represent we do Goddoaa. 
not as ret know' ; but it is probable that she was a goddess with attributes very similar to 
those of the Great Mother Goddess, " Lady of Heaven.” etc., and the special patroness 
of women, whose images arc found in large numbers at so many early sites in Liam, 

Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the Eastern Mediterranean area. 8 Probably there was one of 
these images in one of the rooms of every household. Unlike some ot the figurines found 
elsewhere, there La no evidence that they were of a funerary nature.* 

In view of a possible association of ideas between these Indus Valley figurines and Fusion with 
those of Mesopotamia and Elam, and again of Egypt, it may be as well to mention here Caw Goddess, 
that Mr. Horn blower is of the opinion that the cult of the mother goddess in Egypt was an 
inheritance from the late Paleolithic age, and also that a Mesopotamian form of the same 
goddess was introduced in the middle prcdynaitic period, alter which it became fused with 
the worship of the cow goddess, which he regards as also of Mesopotamian origin. In 

1 1 allude, of eotmt, to the hcai-drcu in particular. It cannot be imagined tint the women of the InJui Valley 
civilization habitually won: such scanty body-covering. 

* For a full account of the Egyptian figurines I would refer the reader to Mr. Hornbluwcr’s valuable article, 

“ Fred) Baltic Figure, of Women awl their Succdsort," in Jxr. Eg, Arek., May, pp. ay-+7- 

*■ Fur the TCorihip ol the Mi-tlitr Goddest, ^ pp- 4^"^ 
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Mesopotamia the cow wm die symbol of the goddess NLa-khutsag, who bears the character 
of a mother amongst her other ar tributes, 3 and this h also true ot the goddess ILithor in Egypt. 

The comparative paucity of male figures \s significant. For some reason they were not 
l>opuJar in clay* excepting the few rough examples made by children obviousty as playthings. 
The figure illustrated in PI. XCIV* 11, may perhaps represent a deity. 

We have evidence from the day figures that in certain cases women also wore a close- 
fitting cap with a long point which was allowed to hang down at one side (PI. CLlII f £5), 
A very similar cap was sometimes worn by men, but the point* instead of hanging down the 
side, either falls over the top of the head, where it h secured by a rolled filler (PL XCIV, 1i), 
or terminates in a coil (PL XCIV, 4)* It is possible, however, that the coil at the back of the 
head in the latter figure may be intended to represent hair. The same may be the case with 
the preceding figure, Nm on the same plate. This male figure either wears a puggaree, 
or hri long hair is coded around the top of his head* 

It is rarely that we find one of these figures, whether male or female, in perfect condition. 
Usually only the heads are found, and not the bodies, whereas my experience in Mesopotamia 
with figurines of a similar nature weis tha t the bodies arc found more frequently than the heads. 
Why so many of the figures arc broken it is difficult to explain ; they are both substantially 
made and well baked, and an ordinary fall would hardly be enough to break them. It has 
been suggeited that the breakage of these figures m other countries might be due either to 
a change of belief or fo an invader seeking to introduce another religion, A change of belief 
would naturally be n slow process, and It is impossible to imagine an invader entering every 
house and breaking up the image or images in it. His religious zeal would surely be confined 
to the temples and larger buildings. 

In all the pottery' figures of human form the eyes were represented by pellets of day, 
usually oval in shape and in some cases markedly so. The eyes of the animal figures are in 
nearly every case perfectly round. Only on one or two of the human figures, however, do we 
find the pronounced elongation of the eye which eharafterizes some of the stone statues. 
The use of pellets instead of incisions to represent the eye is a feature of the pre-Sargonk 
figurines oJ Kish, especially those which formed the handles of a type of pottery jar dated to 
about 3000 J)x. a 

At Kish 5 the eye-pellets werc sometimes incised to represent the pupil, but we only find 
two examples of this refinement in the figurines of Mohenjonlaro (PL XCY, 14 and t jJ. 
At Kish the mouth was but seldom represented, and then only by an incision. In the 
Mohenjo-daro figurines, however, the mouth is cleverly portrayed bv an elongated pellet 
incised with a horizontal line to make the upper and lower strips of the pellet simulate lips. 
In only one case arc the cars represented! in which respefl the figurines resemble the 
archaic pottery figures of other countries. They mirit have been concealed beneath the 
appendAge^ of the head-dress. 

As in all primitive figures, the nose, always prominent S s is shown by a mere pinching-up 
of a portion of the clay and not by slicking on a piece. In every case the bridge of Ehc nose is 
on a line with the forehead ; and though in rough work like these pottery figures this may be 


1 Hail and WmEfijV Ur it.ftjirrfrjaj* %nj. pp. 141-5, 

* M«by, em tkt Exes tvrfra tftie "A" CtmtUrj it Kuk, pt. i, P I. 1 Lave not been able to find thu 
pjrticuLti technique elec where than in early India and Mesopotamia. It don not occur, ai far u I can trace, in the early 
figurines of Egypt. The use of bead* and piece* of .hell for thit purpose it fairly common in mo3 countries. 

* It ii qutilinjubSf whether the maei of the* figure, ate indicative of the , ]2e of the natural featnte. With the 
uception «f the Spire in 1*1. XGVTIt, the now of the ftonc Aatnei are not unduly large. Being such a prominent 
feature It wfiuJii gutunlJy be jj'Yereirifluajzcd in i jlLAic maten*! 
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thought of little importance, it is noteworthy that exactly the same feature is seen in the itone 
statuary Ml unrated In Pis. XCVlll , XCIX, and C 

All the figurines are made of either a light-red or itraw-coloured ware, and are usually Red paint, 
well baked, Marks of red paint on some of them, e.g., PL XCJV, 2, 5, and 11, suggest that 
they were once entirely covered with this colour. The majority show no trace of paint ; 
but evidence of colouring would tend to disappear in a salty soil. 1 In PI. XCIV, u, 
however, traces of a necklace painted in red still remain round the neck, and bands of the same 
colour around the arms may represent bracelets. The great majority of the figurines :ire of Solid make- 
solid material throughout. With the exception of No. 23 in PI. XCV, and possibly also the 
masks, they arc made by hand without the aid of a mould. Certain figures, however, as 
Nos. 24, 29, and 30 in PI. XCV, art hollow ; in shape, also, they differ greatly from the 
ordinary' figurines. 

A more detailed description of the figurines illustrated here follows :— 

/’/. XCF.- —Nos. I, 2, and 3 in PI. XCV are hollow clay masks, which were roughly made Mask*, 
in a mould. The first (E 958) is !'8J inches wide. The second (C 2739) considerably 
smaller, and the third (E 51 '•) i‘7{ inches wide. The first and third were found in Trial 
Trench E, DK Area, and the second in Block 2, Seflion B, DK Area. Two of them Still 
have short horns, which were also present in the third, hut have been broken away. The eyes 
of all the three masks are elongated and rhe rudimentary' animal-ears perforated, either for 
earrings or to faiten the heads to some support. The fail that these heads arc hollow at the 
back also suggests that they were intended to be attached to something, possibly a kind of rag 
image whose form was concealed by drapery'. On the other hand, the presence ot horns 
strongly suggests that these masks represented a deity rather than that they were ordinary 
dolls. Indeed, they recall the horned figures on two of the edges of seal Jj6, which have been 
likened to the hern Enkidu, who appears so frequently on the Sumerian seals. 1 These masks 
should also be compared with the animal masks in PI. XCVT, 5 and 6. 

AH these masks were made of light-red ware moderately baked. No. 3 shows evidence 
of having once been painted red, but there are now no traces, even if it ever existed, of colour 
on the other two examples. No. 1 was found 7 feet, and No, 3, 15 feet, below the surface. 

They can, therefore, be dated to the Late and Intermediate Periods ; possibly, however, the 
third is of earlier date. 

No, 4 (I. 4 ) is of very rough workmanship. The eyes arc elongated pellets and the 
mouth another pellet incised horizontally. It is 2*75 inches high, and was found in Room 
too in the I, Area, at the Intermediate level. 

No, 5 (DK 485) is t*5 inches high and of much better workmanship than No, 4. Male figure. 
Unfortunately, it is broken ; but from the small breads we may perhaps surmise that this 
figure is that of a male. It was found 1 ft. 9 in. below the surface and belongs to the Late 
Period. Court north of Chamber 27, Block it, Section C, UK Area. 

No. 6 (C 30157) is a well-preserved head, 2’3 inches high, which shows that the front of 

1 ]i u curious how pottery iigurine* in many parts of the widcul world weft coloured red. At Mohcnjo-Jaiixj 
thb docs Tin 1 seem Ea he an attempt to tim u Late the natural colour of the skin* for moil of the B grtre* are nude of a light* 
red ware. It ww powibly a iacfcd colour Model aniuiab* some of which wore apparently dedicated to the godi, were 
frequently coloured red. Sacred images m modern India are generally painted with red had mixed with fbce. Thi 
colour used cm the figures of Mobenjo-daTn h hacmaikt 

1 There human heads with horns are not unlike some that hive been found at Ur. Tie Tmtf* 25 th January, 

19*9. PuMj’hly the same deity is represented, The example from Ur is the head of a copper ihrue, whereas the objects 
from Mohcnjn-dam ire all moulded in day. 
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I he fan-like head-dress was sometimes decorated. r.cve 1 , 1 feet below surface. Block 2, 
Seftion C, DK Area. 

No. 7 (DK 231*5) is □ tittle smaller than No. 6. The pannier-like objects on either side 
of the head arc supported by a double band across the forehead. J.evel ( 'i feet below surface. 
Room 2, Block I, Section B, DK Area. 

No. R (DK 2189), which is n inches high, resembles Nos. 6 and 7 in many respects. 
] arvcl, 7 feet below surface. Room 12, Block 16, Section C, DK Area. 

No. 9 (DK 2505), which is 3 inches high, represents a man with a short beard and loot; 
hair coiled up at the back of the head in the £tyle seen on some of the stone Statues. The 
curls ot the hair are represented by pricking. This head is made of light-red ware and was 
once washed over with dark-red paint. It was found at a depth of 13 feet below the surface 
and appears to be of the earlier Intermediate Period. The short beard is very Egyptian - 
looking ; but it is not suggested that this head represents an inhabitant of that country, 
especially as one of the stone Statues from Mohenio-daro appears to possess a small beard of 
very much the same shape. (PL XC1X, 7, 8, and 9.) Street 1, Block 3, Section B, DK Area. 

No. 10 (C 2895) is a mere remnant of a figurine, we do not know whether of 
a man or woman. Its interest lies in the fadl that the curious kilt, apparently made of locks 
of wool, very closely resembles the kusitttkki worn by the early Sumerians. 1 This figure was 
originally coloured red, and what ts left of it is 2"J inches high. Judging by the level at which 
it was found (10 feet), it appears to be of the Intermediate Period. Block fi, Section C, 
DK Area. 

No. t r (VS 22^6), though badly broken, is illustrated to show the girdle of four bands 
or twists ot material decorated in front with two medallions, one of which may be a fastening. 
What is Jett of the upper part of the figure shows the usual elaborate necklace. Level, S feet 
below surface. Room 76, House XIII, Block 2, VS Area. 

No. 12 (HR 3690) is a woman seated on her haunches and holding in her lap a platter 
that presumably contains small loaves of bread. This figure has no ornaments, but wears 
the same fan-like head-dress as other female figures. From the roughness of its make, it 
appears to be the work of a child. It is about 3 inches high. Level, jo feet below surface. 
House XVIII, Block 4, Seftion B, HR Area. 

No. 13 (VS 1369) is 2-75 inches high. The usual high head-dress is worn, and there 
appears to be a twisled strand of hair hanging down one side of the head. The ends of the 
coif appear on either side of the face, and a double-stringed necklace with pendants is worn 
tight around the throat, Uvd, 2 feet below surface. House XXVI, Block 7, VS Area. 

No. 14 (L 78) is unlike any other figure that has been found at Mohcnjo-daro. It is 
2 ‘4 inches high and represents a human figure with round pellets for eyes. Each pellet has 
3 m the centre to represent the pupil, a very unusual feature in the pottery figures of 
Mohcnjo-daro, but well known in early Babylonian figurines. The mouth is represented 
as wide open. The left arm is missing, and the right arm is held across the Stomach. A small 
hole through the neck from back to front suggefls that the figure was once attached by its 
means to *omr other sbjtd, or else suspended on a string. From the verv rough workman¬ 
ship of this model, it appears to have been made by a child. It was found in Court 121 in the 
L Area near the surface of the ground, and belongs to the Late Period, 


• An csattly tinulir garment « worn by 1 cb y figure from Hantppl. The Jbawrife «« made of,upended loops 
cf wool hw^ng from a kilt of the Mine material. ft commented with net binge which wu mot tip lied » time went on. 
t he type of garment wont by the pmtoEb mites (AMe. D/I t, Pent, 1. iiii, ? J. it seems also to be 

worn by a figure cm the gold enp from Aflenbad in TtuidW dnUitegU, «d. m. yp i t a- 5 5. 
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Nos. 15 and 16 (L 7i2) are (wo views of a figure which also seems to be a child's work- Half-doied 
The eyes are very elongated and represented by means of a horizontally incised line as half- ey«- 
dosed, resembling in this respect the eyes of the steatite statue seen in PI. XCVIIL Hie hairs 
of the short beard are indicated by incised lines, but the long locks of hair at the back of the 
head are represented by a combination of strips of clay and incised lines. This interesting 
head, which is 3 "4; inches high, was found 2 feet below the surface in Chamber 7 of the 
L Area, and belongs to the lite Period. 

No. 17 (C 2507} is a broken pottery plaque, 3-3 inches in length, upon which a male PUqne. 
figure is roughly modelled. The arms are handles'., but an object resembling a very broad 
hand lies beside the ankles, and it is possible that a similar object has been broken off Irom 
the other side. The head, unfortunately, is missing. 1 Level, 9 feet below surface. 

Section C, DK Area. 

No, 18 (DK 13So) is a badly mutilated figure, 3*7 inches high, with a loin-band swathed 
three times around the body, Ijevei, 3 feet below surface. Chamber 3, Block 14, Section C, 

DK Area, 

No. 19 (H K 5866). This is a delightful little figure of a boy, in seated attitude, clasping Seated boy. 
both knees. The figure is 2" 15 inches high and is ot the Late Period. Room 17, House L, 

Block 7, HR Area. 

No. 20 (UR 5986) is a figure of 1 woman dressed in a short kilt and clasping a suckling 
baby with both arms. The figure measures y 6 inches high. Ibis is perhaps the work of 
a child. Level, 8 feet below surface.* Room 85, House IX, Block 2, HR Area. 

No. 21 (DK 2014) is 2*6 inches high. The pellet of day on each check (that on the 
right cheek has fallen off) was dearly the same as the cone-shaped nbjeft on each side of the 
face of No. 26, The head-dress is slightly different from the usual fan-like affair, and, though 
now badly broken, seems to have been ornamented with a ribbon-like band. VS hat may 
represent a strand of hair is seen on the right ot the face. Level, 4 feet below surface. 

Room to. Block 2, Seftion B t DK Area. 

Nos, 22 and z§ (C 2471) are two views of a little figure now 2*75 inches high, which is Ceiled heir, 
perhaps the bust of a male, as the breasts are rudimentary. The curious arrangement of the 
hair of this figure is of great interest* A long toil is wound round and round on the top of 
the head and there arc two other coils, one on either side. 1 The custom of wearing coiled 
plaits at the sides of the head is well known from Babylonian statuary and I have observed the 
same myself in a silver statuette of neo-Babylonian date at Kish, where the hair was dressed 
in the same fashion. Another unusual feature of this little figure is the scarf which is wound 
twice round the neck with its ends lett to hang down in modern choker fashion. The figure 
also wears a tight necklace with pendants in front. Level, t foot below surface. 

No. 23 (VS 1555) is a curious head with a high, conical head-dress. The eyes are Incited eye*, 
elongated and instead of being made with pellets of day afe represented by means of incised 
markings. Nor were the lips made by adding strips of clay. I he base of the neck is rounded 
off and there is a hole 0 6 in. deep and 0*1 in. in diameter in its centre, showing that 
it was once affixed to a slick or to a body by means ot a dowel. The present height ot the head 
is 1*85 inches, and it is made of a well-baked, slraw-coloured clay. This head would seem 
to have been made in a mould. Level, 1 foot below surface, fcrom Room 76, House XI Ii, 

VS Area. I incline to regard this head as belonging to a much later period. 

1 It in possible that this figure is represented ai on * couth. 

1 Sir Ay cel Stem feutid 1 scry similar figure at Mehl in southern Bdochblln. He is of the opinion that die figure 
icprtMii ■ gudjiesk 

* A Hiripp* fiR«re hu the amc UTingeroent of b*ifi 
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No. 24 (VS 961), shown in profile, is j'fl inches high, hollow, and made of a light-red day. 
The arms of this figure arc reversed. Instead of being held in front, they are clasping what 
looks like the skull of an ox held behind the back (l J l. (J XVIII, ? $), The nose is long and 
beak-like, but there is no trace of a mouth. The head is covered with Little knobs, as if to 
represent isolated tufts of hair. Level, IQ feet below surface, 1 louse XXVI1, Block 7, VS Area. 

Nos. 26 and 27 (HR 555 j) are front and back views of a figure. 7*93 inches high, that 
was found at a depth of 1 ft. fi in. in Room S6, House 38, Section. R, of the 1 IK Area, which 
is of the Intermediate Period. This figure has the usual pellets for eyes and incised strip 
of clay for the mouth. On each cheek there is .1 cone-shaped object which resembles the 
goH cone in Pt. CXL.VI 11 , l/y These objects were possibly attached to some part of the 

head-dress which is not shown. A tight, brad necklace of two brings, with pendant bods 
attached to the lower String, encircles the neck, and another looser necklace is worn below. 
'I hr sole garment is a band of some woven material around the loins. Each ankle is adorned 
with an anklet of two coils, possibly representing ornaments that in actual taft were made 
of metal. 

This figurine is the best preserved of its kind that we have as yet found at Mohenjo-daro. 
Though it had been broken into several pieces, we were fortunate enough to find the limbs, 
and so repair the figure. 

No. 28 is 7 inches high. This figure wears a narrow girdle about the loins and the 
usual high fan-like head-dress. What seems lo represent a lock of hair hangs down the left 
side of the face, and a tight necklace js worn around the throat. SecKon A, DK Area. 

No. 29 (VS 529), which is 3‘6_f inches high, has very crude features. In shape it closely 
resembles Nos, 24 and 30, though no ornaments are worn and the arms and breafts are merely 
dabs of day. It is interesting to note, however, that this type of figure wears the same head¬ 
dress as the ordinary figurines, showing that the modeller was moulding a figure with which 
he was familiar. 

Because of the swollen bodies of the figures shown in Nos. 24, 29, and 30, it was at first 
thought that they were rattles ; but this is not the case, and only No. 24 is definitely known 
to be hollow. No. 29 was found at a depth of 12 feet below the surface in the court of 
House XXVII, Block 7, VS Area. 


The great exaggeration of the buttocks in all three figures suggests fleatopygia, 1 hut 
as a rule this condition of body, which is especially common among the Hottentots, extends 
also to the thighs, which In the case of No. 30 especially is not very apparent. 

No. jo (DK 3158), which is +’9 inches high, is the figure of 3 woman with a very curious 
turban-tike head-dress,' the hack part of which somewhat resembles the head-dress worn 
by moft of the other female figures. The front portion, however, is decorated with what 
appears to be twi£b of woven material. An earring hangs from each of the very rudi men Lire 
ears, and there js a tight necklace around the neck. The eyes, nose, and mouth, resemble 
those ot the other figures described. It is possible that this figure may represent a dwarf 
kept for the amusement of some wealthy person, as, was frequently done in ancient Efrem 
Level, t ft. 6 in. below surface, Street between Blocks 2 and 3, Siftion B, DK Area ‘ 
PI, XC 1 T. No. 1 in PJ. XCIV (VS i 9+7 ) is now 4 inches high. It i a^e head 
with a very exaggerated form of the pannier ornament on one side. A similar feature once 
existed on the other side of the Head, but has been broken off. There is considerably more 
J Note atro the figures fa Mfm. DU. m fmt. vol. i, pL vii, 6gt. 6 utd 8. 

■TO. fa a. 1™, ,„, W „ f a ..Mr. .. a. J,, fa fadi. Tl,, 

”' s «>*“ - *-> i.«- &«J, fr,fa 
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detail in the features than in anvoJ the other figurines that have been found up to the present 
probably largely because this head of unusual size. The eyebrows are indicated by strips 
of day* while above them other ftrips with vertical and horizontal lines incised upon them 
are dearly an attempt lo represent the Y-shaped fillet like those seen in PL CLI, a T o T 7 
and 8- Above this fillet ate either other fillc£$ or hands of material fastening the head-dress in 
position. The latter is now mi&stngj but a fragment that remains suggcils that it was ol the 
usual fan-like shape. The very elaborate dog-collar d four strings ot beads should be 
noted 1 ; below it other strings hang loosely. Levels 6 feet below surface. Intermediate 
Period- Room House XXII, Block VS Area, 

No. 2 (HR 5312) is .1 head and shoulders only, now 2- 9 £ inches hi_t;h. It is coated with 
a red wash. The hair, which is parted in tht middle, is brought round the buck into a long 
rope that is twisted over the top ot the head, l wo fiat round pellets on the sides ot the head 

probably represent ears ; they arc partially hidden by the hair. It is impossible to say 

whether this is a male or female bead. Level, 4 teet below surface. Eait ot 

Building XLVHI, Block 6, HR Area. 

Nos. 3 and 4 show a figure 4 inches high, covered with a red wash. The eye:, are Nostril*, 
very elongated. The nostrils are shown by holes-—an unusual refinement in pottery 
figurines. This figure either wears a cap with 1 pointed end that is rolled up, or hair twilled 
into a coil. 

No. 5 (HR 1483), which is now' 4-85 inches high, tacks both arms and legs. The usual Mougelua ey«. 
high head-dress is worn, with the addition of large pannier-like objefte on either side of 
the head. This figurine was originally painted red and a good deal of the colour £tiiI remains. 

A very unusual feature is the Mongolian slant of the eyes. Uke the majority of these figurines, 
it wears a short loin-cloth. Level. 7 ^ below' surface. Chamber r^fi* House X, Section B, 

HR Area. 

Nos. 6, 7, and 8 (HR 572 t) are three views of a bronze figure. 4 Z S i? ches “g"* thjt wa * 
found 6 ft. 4 in, below the surface in Room 40, House L\ , Section B, of the HR Area. It •wneatg.-sir ■ 
represents a dancing-girl with the right hand resting lightly on her hip. The other hand, 
which is, unfortunately, badly corroded* rests upon the left leg juH above the knee. I he 
left arm is almost entirely covered with bracelets* whereas on the right there are only a few, 
probably for the reason that this arm would be more used in dancing. The arrangement 
of the hair is very curious. It is worn in short crimped curls on the top of the head, and an 
exceptionally long and thick lock Starting from the left side is brought round behind the 
head and over the right shoulder. As in some of the Hone statues* the ey es are half-closed, 
and the expression on the face suggests disdain, A necklace, whether ot beads or 3 thick 
cord, has three pendants or amulets suspended from it. J hough the proportions ot this 
figure are not Hriflly corrra, the arms and legs being much too long for the body, it 
is nevertheless an exceptionally fine piece of work for such an early period. The abandon 
expressed in face and limbs is quite realiHic. 

This figure, which is of ca£t bronze, belongs to the Intermediate Period. It is also 
shown in PI. CXLIV, 5 and 6, in the state before it was cleaned. 

No. 9 (VS 2165)* whose head, arms, and feet are missing, is now 5*3 inches high. It 
resembles the other figures except in the unusual depth of the skirt, which is apparently 
overlapped in front. Level, 4 ft. 6 in. below surface. I louse VIII, Block i, VS Area. 

No. 10 (DK 3188) is* I think, part of the figure of a man with shaven head. It is 
now only a - 1 inches high. Level, j teet below surface. Chamber 4* House III, Block i, 

Scftion B, DK Area. 

t fin, fashion, of collar i* ala*> fcmrwn in Sumer, vaJ. iii. 6 g- 1 J, No. 1 , pi. viii. 
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No. I l (HR 3>6B) is now 5'6 inches high. It represents a male figure entirely nude 
but for an extraordinary conical cap whose tip is brought down in front under a rolled band 
around the forehead, which may be the bottom of the cap itself. Red tines painted round 
the arms probably represent bangles, and a scarf or necklace is painted in the same colour. 
This figurine provides additional evidence that some at lca£L of the male inhabitants of 
Mohenjo-daro wore very much the same kind of jewellery as did the women. It is noteworthy 
that the eyes are round instead of being the usual oval in shape. Level, 5 ft. 6 in. 
below surface. Intermediate Period. I-me io, between blocks 8 and 9, HR Area, 

No. 12, now 3‘8 inches high, is coaled with a red wash. The usual high head' 
dress is worn, but the projections on each side of the face resemble ears rather than the pannier¬ 
like objefts present on most of the figurines. They are flat and decorated in front with strips 
of day which may possibly be intended to represent the lobes of the ear. The eyes are very 
elongated and have a Mongolian obliqueness. There is a curious projection on the forehead 
ot the figure, which may be a part of the head-dress and which is kept in place bv a band worn 
around the forehead. To this forehead-band strips of day are secured, which apparently 
hold up the ear-like projections on both sides of the head. 

No. 13 (C 1717} is an interesting figure of a woman holding some kind of utensil, or 
perhaps a drum, under her left arm. The figure wears a necklace, but is otherwise 
exceedingly roughly made and is evidently the work of a child. JjcvcI, 17 feet below surface. 
Section C, DK Area. 

No. 14 (DK 2 3 84) is now 7*5 inches high. Despite the legs briny broken off, it is one 
of the finest figurines of its kind that has been found at Mohenjo-daro^ The fan-like head¬ 
dress is dearly the upper part of a cap which fits over the head and hangs loosely at the back. 
This cap is held in position by a band passed round the forehead, and it is probable that the 
fan-tike portion of this head-dress was supported by a frame inside. On each side of the 
head tufts of hair peep out from inside the coif. 

The usual tight " dog-collar ” necklace, which was presumably made of beads, is worn 
round the throat, and there are in addition five necklaces, of which the lowest hangs to the 
level of the loin-band. The beads of this siring are indicated by means of small pellets stuck 
on the thin it rip of clay which represents the cord of the necklace. Armlets are worn on the 
upper arms, but of bracelets and anklets we know nothing owing to the limbs being broken 
off. The girdle is a simple affair of three bands decorated with medallions in front, which 
were probably of metal and served to faAen the belt. This figure is of especial 
value as showing how great was the love of adornment among the women of Mohenjo-daro ; 
for as they dressed themselves, so would they’ adorn the figures of their deities. 1 Found 
2 feet below surface in Chamber tj, House IV, Block 2, Section B, DK Area. 1 


Animal Figures (Pis. XCVI and XCVII) 


Animal figures are found in large numbers on our site. They are chiefly made of potterv 
figures made of faience being scarce ■ shell, too, was sometimes used, but only rarely. 

The great majority were without doubt made as toys for children, and judging by the 
roughness of their workmanship were frequently the handiwork of the children themselves 
Despite the powers of observation that arc generally possessed by children, some very 


• ’Jib figure wilt jt> . Urn u. ltd wii .mi rsiggemi*! hip. roemhk. the Mother-GodJea figara „f other 

“ u,,tIia - it ift y- r *■ May. r,a 9l p[ . [ r . fig . ^ 


butfocH however, to auJ figure urc n«rt unduly pr&n ou&ceA 
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curious mistakes were made. For instance, a hare is provided with a long tail, and cattle 

frequently with short tails. , 

Sfime of the figures were evidently made by a patter, e.g +t PI- XCvl h 5 ® am 

PI. XCV 1 I, 33 and 26. L L „ , 

By tar the most popular animal Was the short-horned hull followed in the humped or Popular 
Brahmanl bull. Nest in popularity came the ram and the rhinoceros. The dog was not aniwali. 
quite such a favourite, but it must be ad mitred that it is sometimes difficult to identity 
some of the animals, A dog might, indeed, easily be mistaken for a bull m some of the more 
roughly made figures, as the ears are often modelled to look like horns. No, o m rl. Xt 4 ! i 
is a ram and not a dog, and No, 19 in the same plate certainly represents a bull. „ , . 

The great popularity of the short-horned bull is significant. It is sometime* represented, bhoWhomed 
as in PI. XCV 1 I, 23, with its neck swathed in garlands, but in me*} cases its head is slightly 
lowered to the position in which it is seen on the seals (Nos. 308-26). Amongil many ancient 
□copies the bull, doubtless because of its great strength, was the emblem oh god, and it is 
probable that the same idea prevailed among the people ot the Indus \ alley civilization. 

At the present day, both the bull and cow are sacred animals amongst the Hindus. 

The slightly less popular BrShmani or humped bull (Boi mtett) also appears on the Brahman, bull, 
seals (Nos 327-4O), There is Still some doubt as to the country in which this anima 
originated, whether it was in Africa or India. These figures, however, prove that the humped 
variety was known in India in very early times. The same animal appears on a carved vessel 
of bitumen of the Second Period of Susa,* but according to Ward* it did not appear m 
Mesopotamia until about 1000 a.c. On a fragment of sculpture however, of the period ol 
Gudd (.bout : 4 oo ..e.) » humped bull is «rtd»ly dtii„«ttd,< and OH fi _«J of 
centrin', of the time of Nazi-Maruttash, a yoke ot humped oxen is depicted ht lumped 
hull is also found at Cerar, in PalesYme, in the form of clay figures, dated by Feme 

t0 ab The occurence of this animal at both Mehcnjo-daro and Susa implies communication Found in 
between these two civilizations, and, moreover, auggdh that intercommunication took place 
bv land rather than by sea. Models of humped cattle were found by Sir Aurel Stem in both 
northern and southern Baluchis on Chalcolithic sites as well as on those of later to*. T here 
U, therefore, some reason to believe that humped cattle are indigenous to India rather than 

" L wus more commonly made in faience dun in pottery, but for what reason itis B.~. 

difficult to sav. These faience figures were not pierced for a cord, and the majont> arc also 
over-large to be worn as personal ornaments. The faience specimens are usually exceeding y 
well made (PJ. XCVII, I, 2, 3, and j), and are always shown m a crouched position, Ihi> 

1 In Vcdic mvihok-ey the eon- h bv far the more iinrorlaot animal. At MohEoj'Mlira, HarappJ, atiJ in 
Batechiten. the bull la uhiqtttoo, the cow conspieuniu by it. 

rP , ,o_, The animal reprinted in die Seal. 3 cfJ-16 appear* to be the Indian tison {Bttgmt). Cl. p. 

l Mm. DU. Ptnt, t. «ii, pL miv. For olhcr mrapl« from Elam, tee fip. IJ anJ 14, p. I to, t. sa, ol he 

*f mm* Ji>*. p- +16. * Kin E , UitoH AkUi. P . 69. fig. i 1. 

; Of a in Iran and dated by him t, 

■he ea.lv Btonac period, h really primif***>■ It *FF«" &*“ th * to * defilUte hum ? mt - 

ruuEiblv bean Indian breed. UU&ntid Latth* Ntwu lit June, 1919, fig. -+■ ...... 

‘ ■ IH, not found u, Egj T t until die Eighteenth Dym^y. The reader b referred ,0 amek on ihu annual by 

C, D- HombbTsi-ef in Jeur* Eg. Jnk. t D^tobcti 1927* PP- 221 5 * 


Bill jc hi»t an. 
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animal may have been sacred, a$ in ancient Egypt It should be noted also that it occur* on 
file early seals of Bab} Ionia and Elam. 

The rhinoceros is usually roughly made and in every case is a child's handiwork. That 
this animal was well known is proved from the frequency with which tr is represented, and if 
was, therefore, likely to have been found in the close vicinity ot Mohcnjo-daro p if not in other 
parts ot ancient Sind and the Panjab* In some ot the models ot this animal the wrinkled 
hide is realistically portrayed by hatching or by pitting. In some cases strips of day were 
even placed around the withers and hindquarters of the animal to simulate the folds in its 
hide. The rhinoceros also appears on the seals (Nos* 341-7), where it is shown landing 
over a imngcrTikr object. This ^uggeils that the animal was kept in confinement and, tfso + 
it must have been captured young. According to Lydckker, 1 it stands captivity wdL* 

A ? be expected, the dog is common, hut all the figures but one are roughly model led 

and evidently made by children, 1 hat thi^ animal was 3 pet as well as a guard is proved by 
some of the figures being provided with collars. We have found a very mutilated figure at 
a Jog with a collar, fallened by a card to a post* which suggeits that house animals were some- 
times too fierce to be allowed at large. 

Fhe one well-made exception is seen in PL XCVI, ij. The animal, which is cut from 
a piece of steatite, is unmistakable, and almost exaftly resembles the English mastiff of to day, 
whose place of origin is at present unknown. 1 A very similar type of dog is used at the present 
day in Sind for worrying boar, the unfortunate quarry being tied to a po& and bitten to death 
by three or tour dogs. This is a very ancient practice ; it seems to have been known in Elam 
also, but in that country the boar does not seem to have been tied up.* 

Only two model elephants have been found, though the animal appear^ comparative ]j 
frequently on the seals (Nos. .162-76). And these two, both of which came from the DK 
Area, are in very poor condition. In PI. XCVI, to, however, the animal is unmistakable owing 
to «s vert' rotund body. Unfortunately, the trunk and tusks are missing in both specimen^ 
rhe pig is but seldom represented, although there is no doubt that it was common 
m the marches of the Indus Valley', Only two examples have been found (PI, XCVI 
21 and 22). * 


, pbftftil ar fob^cadng crocodile^ which is £btl common in the Indus nnd other rivers 

represented by two examples, both made of shell, one of which is illustrated 

i m f 1 ' I + j • m a ^ Stv a PP™ ra 0n the seals and seal impressions of both Harappa 

and Mohenjo-daro (PJ, CXV1, 14 and 20). J * 

The animal seen in PL XCVI, 23, has not been satisfaftorily identified, It once had 
two horns, but both these are now missing, though the marks of the breaks are quite dwtintt. 
The elongated muzzle and the mane-like ridge of what seems to have been bristly hair on the 
neck » unlike any ot the bovine*. In SOmc wap this figure resembles the rhinoceros, but 
There is not and never has been a horn on the muzzle. It can be best compared with the 
one-hortted animal of the seals ; and if it Iw the same, we have proof in this object that the 

lSnir J rI! niCOfI1 k f the L Sea $ t ad ^° L hor " 5 in reaIir >’ ol,€ being concealed behind the other,* 
Despue the rough workmanship ot this figure, it was certainly not made by a child The 

figure® trKltn1Cnt ot thc cyes shows that k b v used to the modelling of such 


though the tiger is portrayed on several of the seals (No*. i«w), we do not find it 
amongil the pottery figures, unless perhaps PL XCVI, 5 and 6, represent this animal, ^ Zoth 

1 Lvdeklter, G*m, Asimsh e/ItiJi*, p. jr. * < ice p j 

» A unulif ni.jtiff.lile br™d a PF =in in boih Babylm a „d Anfma art.-IEn.l 
* Mm. D/l m Ptru. r. ivl, pi. nn, Sg, J4*. * Cf., hnwewy, p . 6s._[Ei,.] 
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these pottery heads arc moulded and are hollow ax the back ; it would seem that they were 
once fastened to bodies made of some other material. 

Of the smaller quadrupeds we have only the hare (Pi. XCVl, 9). This animal appears H*re. 
also on the copper tablets (Pi. CXVll, $ and 6), hut not on the seals. PL XCVl, S, with 
its long bushy tail, perhaps represents a mongoose. 1 Of the squirrel we have everal models, 
all in faience, e.g., PI. XCVl, 7. They were presumably worn as amulets on necklaces, tor 
they all have a hole For a cord. 

The monkey is now extinct in Sind, but that it existed there in ancient times is suggested by Monkey, 
the tart that models of it are found at Mohenjo-dam made in faience, pottery, and steatite. 1 1 is 

always represented in a squatting position with a hand on each knee (PL XL V I. 11 and 13)- 

We have only one model turtle (PI, XCVl, 1 $) T which is made of shell. It was found TurtU- 
deep down on the Stupa site. 

A large number of model birds have come to lii^ht, but it i well-nigh impossible (0 Bird., 
identity their species. The pottery whittles may represent doves, and in PL XL VI, 4, we 
have a bird with_a veryJpjjg.JiJo id tail, which may possibly be a peacock. We arc on surer 
ground in identifying PL XCVl, 2, asjhe head of a parrot, but owing to part of the figure 
being missing we do not know whether this was a toy or an amulet. 

Unlike the human figures, many of the larger-made animals are hollow inside. Some Mode of 
of them must have been made on a core, but of what material the core was, it is manufacture, 
as yet impossible to say, for the inner surfaces of the broken figures are uniformly smooth, 
though uneven, fhe cote was clearly combustible, since it leaves no trace behind. 1 here 

are always vent-holes in the unbroken figures, evidently made to permit of the escape of the 
gases formed in burning the material of the core. Other figurines were made in a mould 
It is easier to press a thin sheet than a thick mass of day into the crevices of .1 mould, ^Vith 
the exception of the mask-like faces and the fine bull in PI. XCVI 1 . 13, which were certainly 
all made in a mould, the pottcrv figures of both humans and animals were entirely modelled 
by hand. The hollowness of the larger figures suggests that they were made as toys 
for children rather than as votive offerings or as emblems of the gods. In a figure to be 
worshipped, that has not to be moulded, weight, unless the figure is exceptionally large, is 
not material ; in fa£t» it is an advantage rather than otherwise. 

The way the eye is represented in some of these pottery animals is very realise. In ReprewaUtion 
PL XCVII, 13, a deep incision was made in the clay to represent the eye, and into it of eye. 
a small round pellet of clay was inserted to represent the pupil. On the side shown in the 
illustration, the pellet is missing. The same technique was employed in No. 16 in the same 
plate and in PI. XCVl, 22 and 23. In the less carefully made figures, the eye is shown by a 
simple round pellet of day, which was incised or not, according to the whim of the modeller. 

It should be noted here that in most of the animals the eyes are round, whereas in the human 

figures they are almosl invariably oval in shape. ^ 

In the more elaborate models the details were added in various ways. \V rinkies in the Wrinkle* and 
skin are portrayed by means of incised lines, and heavy’ folds by the addition of ftrips of day. marlant*. 

The model animals are commonly painted and there is one spirited figure o| a small dog 
covered with red spots and lines which recalls the modern Dalmatian or carriage dog 


(PI. XCVl, 2©), # ...... . 

Practically all the pottery' models were made of a clay that burned to a light-red colour, 

and only the better specimens were improved with a slip which was cither cream-coloured or 

washed over with a dark-red paint. 


1 Cf. thf itonc ancJlui fiauic-J in PiCXXX. s 4 
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In very rare cases the model animals stand on fiat, pottery bases, but, as these Lire always 
very badly broken, we have been unable to illustrate any except No. t 8 in PL XCVI. These 
stands being made of thin sheets of clay were in consequence very fragile. 

The faience figures, as would be expected, were nil made in a mould, and the white or 
grey pa£tc was moftly held together by the glaze that covered it. In some cases these faience 
models were slightly overfired, with the result that they were Strengthened by the glaze 
penetrating deep into the paite. At the same time, however, the surface was rendered 
somewhat dull. 

The material of which the monkey seen in PI. XCVI, 13, was made, lias not yet been 
satisfactorily determined. It is some kind of faience, now a greyish-green in colour, but the 
technique is quire different from that of the rest of the faience figures ; indeed, the surface 
and general appearance resemble those of porcelain. It seems probable that □ certain amount 
of glaze was mixed with the pail* of which this figure was made, and that it was so highly 
fired as to be almost vitrified. Unfortunately, it is impossible to examine this figure properly 
without damaging it. 

There are indications that some of the model animals had inlaid eyes (PL XCVI, 11, 1 2, 
and J 3J_ If this was so, these figures would be comparable with early Babylonian models 
in which inlaid eyes were common, I apis -lazuli being the material most generally used. 

The following is a more detailed description of the individual figures :— 

PL JlCII. —No. t (HR 1935), which is covered with a red wash, is 2 - fi inches high. 
It probably represents a dove, as the tail is fan-shaped. Though the figure is too good to 
have been made bv a child, it slands upon a somewhat unsatisfactory base, which is slightly 
holiowed beneath. Level, 13 feet below surfaced Space between Houses III and VI, 
Block 3, HR Area. 


p * rr ° l - No. 2 (HR 2014), which is now 0-9 in. long, is made of a hard, vitreous paste, apple- 

green in colour, that looks like an opaque glass, and, like glass, contains air bubbles. The 
body is missing below the breast, but the head is dearly that of a parrot. IjcvcI, 5 feet below 
surface. Room 6, House II, Block 2 of HR Area. 

No, 3 (HR0100) is 1 'y inches high, 1 his figure, which is made of pottery, has a dog’s 
head and the tail of a bird, and wears a collar. Brought into camp by a small boy who said 
he had picked it up on the surface of the ground. 

Peacock (?). No, 4 (HR 5051) is a model in pottery, 4-2 inches long, of a bird with long and wide- 

spreading tail and eyes represented by oval pellets. It is made of a light-red clay, and probably 
was intended to represent a peacock. Level, 4 feet below surface. Room' Ha, House V. 
Block i, HR Area. * 


No. 5 (UK 2380) is a hollow mask, 2‘i inches high, of a panther-like animal. 1 Made 
of clay, in a mould. I he eyes are perforated and perhaps were once inlaid. Two holes 
between the ears were probably used for securing the head to something. Level, 3 feet 
below surface. Chamber 15, House IV, Block 2, Scftion B, DK Area. 

No. 6 (DK ijSoi) is a similar pottery mask, 2*55 inches high, also with a hollow back 
and made in a mould. The eyes arc so deeply hollowed out as to be alniofl perforated. There 
are traces of white paint here and there on the mask. Level, 3 feet below surface. Chamber 
2, Block 1, Section B, DK Area. 


1 Cf. thi» bird with limtur bardi of Neolithic date found by Sir Arthur Fv-jns in Crete. P*/mtr t/ Jffmj, i, p. 44 
Cf. Prtte anti FEcure, Purimtt u*J Paitm, p, 109, fig. j 0 , 

* The panther (/. fondu) it M biown In Sind, where it wu „ ef> CJUnin0Ill 
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No* “ (HR 2554) is a charming little faience figure, 1*1 inches high, of a squirrel seated Squirrel, 
on its haunches with its fore paws lo its mouth, as if eating* An aperture between the forepaws 
and the throat allowed of the figure being suspended from a cord. Three violet-coloured 
lines down the back represent the three dark stripes sometimes seen »n this species ot' animal. 

The glaze has toil its polish and is now apple-green in colour. Recovered from Hoorn 1 1, 

House IX, Block 3, of the HR Area, at a depth of 4 ft. 6 in. below the surface. Very similar 
figures (VS 1869 and VS 1994) were found in Room 54, 1 louse XII, VS Area. 

The figure appears to be the true squirrel ; though striped along the back, it should not Not palm-rui. 
be confused with the palm rat {Siturns pdlm^ram) that is so common in Sind at the present 
day. The carriage of the tail and the long tufted cars of this little figure are distinctive of 
the squirrel, of which some varieties arc known in India with Stripes along the back. 

Dr. Baini Prashad, of the Zoological Survey of India, has examined these little faience figures 
and he agrees that they represent the true squirrel, though he finds it impossible to say whether 
Ittimtitbitlus piilmarum or some other species. The true squirrel, Ftntdmfmlus ptnttanli 
afffttttsttrti WnnightOn, he says, " was separated by Wrought on in 1905 from Sthtnti 
ptrfvnirum Linn., with which it had been confused by earlier workers, 1 Fitn,tmbulus palmantm 
has been found in Rawalpindi, Bhuj, Cutch, and fYshln, I'crsinn Baluchi^lin. The 
specimens from Baluchistan show three well-marked, whitish-isabcUinc or pale-mfescent, 
longitudinal stripes from the back of the neck to the rump. Most of the other varieties of 
Fuujmbttim pen tut Hit and other species of the genus Fttrumbului which ire found throughout 
central and southern India also show the same type of stripes." ; 

No. U (B 396) is a pottery model, 2*9 inches long, of an animal with a long bushy tail, Mongoose, 
which may be either a squirrel or a mongoose. The nostrils are indicated by small holes 
and the eyes by pellets of day, in each of" which an incision represents the pupil. Level, 

8 feet below surface. Section B, DK Area. 

No, 9 (B 218), which is hollow and i‘4> inches long, is a pottery model ot a hare ; but Hare, 
the modeller entirely forgot that hares do not possess long tails. Level, 9 feet below surface. 

Seftion B, DK Area. 

No. 10 (C 676) is a hollow figure, in light-red day and 2/75 inches high, of an elephant, Elephant, 
but the trunk and tusks are unfortunately missing. Despite the small square hole underneath 
the body, this figure may once have been a rattle. Level, 7 feet below surface. Block 11, 

Section C, DK Area. 

No. 11 (HR 4415), which is a very roughly modelled pottery figure, Vi inches high, Mtmkayi. 
represents a seated monkey with hands on knees. This model is of especial interest because 
the long hair is represented bv carefully incised lines. Level, 3 feet below surface. Room 26, 

House XXVI, Block $ f HR Area. 

No. t2 (L 1033) is very broken and weathered, and now stands only t‘£ inches high, 

It seems to be made of calcite and is a well-moulded little figure, with hollowed eyes 
elaborated with fine incised lines. It probably represents a monkey. It comes from 
Court 73, Block 3, Section D, of the L Area, and can be dated to the Late Period. 

No, 13 (DK 2091), which is 1*5 inches high, is a delightful little figure of a monkey 
squatting with hands on knees.* As the eye-sockets are so very deep, there is a possibility 


1 A* the (tiflerenee between these species was not detected until 190$, we m*v be sure tint it wu unknown to the 
Indus people. — [Eu.] 

* FertoniL eornrauniMiHm, 

* This ptnilitai biliovny umil in liit lucmtey af EUm* Fai iniimire, -li/ 3 *. D/l. « Pffuf, l. xiii, pi. 
ligi 5 and 7. 
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that they were once inlaid. It was found in one of the trial trenches in DK Area arid belongs 
to the [.ate Period. Chamber 1, Block a, Seflion B, DK Area. 

No. 1 4 (I IR 1924) is the head of a gharial, a' 15 indies long. A slight projedion at the 
back of the head suggests that it once served as a handle. It is roughly carved in shell) and 
the teeth are indicated by crudely cut, incised lines. Level, 13 feet below the suriace, Space 
between Houses IH and VI, Block 3, HR Area. 

No. 15 (DM 95), which is also made of shell and 1*6 inches long, is a roughly carved 
model of a turtle. Level, 4 ft. 6 in, below surface. Stupa Section. SD Area. 

No. 16 (HR 5336) is a figure of a dog with Its tongue hanging out, a detail seldom shown 
tn a pottery model. The figure is 4'fi inches long and made of light-red clay without a slip. 
The eyes arc represented bv round pellets of day. l evel, 5 feet below surface. Room 37, 
House XXIX, Block 5, HR Area, 

No. 17 (l. 590) is i'l inches long. It is a beautifully carved model in steatite, of 
a mastiff, as shown by the short ears and fold between the eyes. The latter seem to have 
been once inlaid. It was found in Region [28 of the L Area, 3 feet below the top of the 
eastern wall. 

No. iH (HR 2680} is a very roughly made pottery model covered with a red wash. It is 
j*3 inches long and represents a dog tied to a posd by a broad band passed round its neck, 
A pellet of clay represents the buckle or other fastening of the band. Level, 3 ft. 6 in, 
below surface. Courtyard 14, House 1 , Block 1, Sedion A, HR Area. 

No. 19 (HR 1854) is a seated dog, ro$ inches high, it is made of light-red ware 
covered with red paint, and a hole in the base ot the figure probably served to attach it to 
a Slick, l evel, 12 feet below surface, l-rom space between Houses III and VI, Section A, 
HR Area. 

No. so (HR 6024) is j r i inches long and evidently the model of a dog. It is made of 
light-red ware and is striped with alternate longitudinal lines and rows of spots in red. The 
legs and iace are ornamented only with stripes. This is a remarkably alert-looking animal. 
Found at a depth of 9 feet in Room 85, House IX, Block 2, HR Area. 

No. 21 (DK 2153) is a hollow pottery model, 37 inches long, of a pig's head which Is 
complete in itself and never had a body. The model is washed over with red and has a hole 
in the base for the insertion of a stick. Level, £ feet below surface. Chamber Q, Block 16, 
Section C, DK Area. 

No. 22 (L 600), which is 4-5 inches long, 5 s a pottery model of a pig, carefully made by 
hand, and showing the briifles on the head and along the back. The tushes just protrude 
from the mouth, and incised lines indicate the wrinkles in the hide. The pig was probably 
domesticated by the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro as well as being found wild in the marshes 
of the Indus Valley. The specimen portrayed by the model was probably of the domesticated 
variety, as its hindquarters slope but little. 3 This figure was found in Chamber 103 of the 
L Area, jusi below an upper pavement t it can, therefore, be dated to the Late Period, 

No. 23 (VS 45} is 4*35 inches long and made of pottery. It represents an animal with 
a long muz/le and short mane. There are traces of two horns on the top of the head, but in 
other respects it resembles the unicorn-like animal on the seals. Level, surface of the ground. 

No. 24 ($D 6jo} is 4 3 inches long and made of badly baked pottery*. The 
figure once possessed horns and there is every probability that the child that made it attempted 
somewhat unsuccessfully, to make a figure of a ram. A number of lines have been carefully 

1 On the oilier Kind, die pmaimcflt tidge along ih* tart ■ujgsTu * wiki variety, probably S, triffatti See 
Newberry** article in Eg. Art l , November, t^sl. pp. ai i-ji. 
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incised on the neck to represent hairs, and the eves arc oval in shape. It is quite possible 
that the face was intended to be human. If so, the tuft at the chin would represent 
a beard. The mouth is represented by a £hip of day with an incised line, a very- uncommon 
feature in animal figures but frequent in human figurines. This type of animal is * common 
one at Mohcnjo-daro. Found at a level of 3 feet below the surface oi the ground, in the middle 
of the street that separates the buildings south of the Great Bath and the Southern Buddings 

Wai °Nn. 25 (VS 191) is so roughly modelled that it is difficult to say what it represents, though BulL 
it was possibly meant for a bull ' It is 5-5 inches long and made of pottery. Level, y$ teet 

below surface. _ , _ . , -n. D 

PI XCyiL* _No* 1 (HR to f 3) is a faience figure of a ram Goudumt, o‘$ in. ior>g, Inc Kami. 

glaze is badly scaled through salt, but 091 shows traces of a lighr-grcen colour. Level, t feet 

below surface. Room 12, House VIII, Block 3, H K Area. 

No. a (SD 22-8), which is 1-45 inches long, is a model ram in a couchant jwsttum cut 
in Steatite. It is an exceedingly good piece of work details such ns the fleece being 
exceptionally well treated and the horns especially so. Moil of the origumi glaze has scaled 
off through' the action of salt. The colour seems to have been green due to an iron salt, 
as the figure is now of a reddish colour. Found at a depth of 3 teet below the surface of 

the ground, in the buildings (Block 4, No. 4) south of the Great Bath. 

No. 3 (VS 2046) is also a faience model of a ram, 1 inches long. It « as made 
in 3 mould and the features were touched up afterwards. The fleece is indicated by incised 
lines. The very porous, white pofte ftill shows traces of a glaze which is now green in colour. 

Level, 1 feet below surface. House XXIV, Block 4, V S Area. 

No. 4 (VS 2667) is part of the head of a sheep made in si raw-col cured ware- The 

corrugations of the horns are shown by hatching. Level, 4 it. 5 in. below surface. Room 7, 

House XXX HI^ of No. 2 which accentuates its very fine modelling. 

No 6 (VS :Vk)' is a faience figure, r jS inches long. At firfl sight tt appears tobe 
n model of l dog, but a closer inspect shoW3 ** !t b a 

ey« apLr formerly to have been inlaid. There is a large hole, 0 2 m. m rf-M, 
in the base of this figure for the insertion of a Sick, or it may have been supported on a metal 
rod for glazing. Level, 4 fcct Below surface of ground. Southern end of House X l, 

BIOd No. V - S m M is a hollow day model of a mm, which ha, oafortumtcly tel its log,. 

The fleece is indicated by wedge-shaped impressions made before the model was baked. 

1 ffe #(*’$), wteh'i» /tete loo S ?!i rf»*«««■■ TV in « «*•—• 

represented liv inched nolle,, of chy, an.! the fold, of the .fan on the shoulder, and hind- 
quarters by Slips of cltiy pricked to give the characteristic warty look. Level, 4 ^et below 

surface. Street between Blocks z and 3, Section B, UK Arc** . u * * . 

No, 9 (HR 69) is also a pottery modd of a rhinoceros with the wrinkled, ^m ki 

represented hy strips of day with rough incisions gneked upon them. It us 3 ' inches h '^ h ‘ 
and its tees rather long in proportion. Level, surface oi ground. 

No to (L 1 toR), which is 4*25 inches long, is another pottery model of a 

rhinoceros with the prominent ridge along the back indicated by a slnp oi day, and the 
jTJSrf tad. to reprint the mmy folds of shin I. con*, .rom .ho room nmeked 

1 tA Block 6 in the I- Area and belongs to the Late i enod, 

No 11*(VS 1284) is 4 "2 inches long and also represents a rhinoceros. e 
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folds ot skin on the shoulders are again indicated by pricked Strips o! day. Levd, 5 ieet 
bdow surface. House XVXU, Block 4, VS Area. 

No. 12 (DM 188), which is 1-65 inches long, is a pottery figure of a humped bull. It is 
rather better made than is usual with the smaller figures. 1 .eve!, 3 ft. G in. below surface. 
Stupa Section, SD Area. 

Nos. 13 and 18 (HR 36) is a model cf a bull of the bison type with very hairy hump, 
shoulders, and dewlap, the hairs being represented by rough incisions. It is 2*9 inches long 
and made of pottery. Level, ju£h below* the surface of the ground. 

No. 14 (L 918), which is 4*1 inches tong, represents a humped bull with garlands around 
its neck. The hump is indicated by an added piece of clay with lines scratched upon 
it to represent hair . The eyes are represented by pellets of clay, each with a large 
incision in the centre to simulate the pupil. This figure was recovered from Court Gy and 
belongs to the Late Period- A second view* of this animal is numbered 21 in the same plate. 

No. 15 (HR 5585) is 3'i inches tong. It represents some animal, possibly a sow, with 
a mane and elongated snout-like ttfuzzlc. It has unusually large eyes, small ears, but no 
signs of horns, and a small tail. Level, 5 feet below surface. Room 20, House LtX. 
Block 8. HR Area. 

No. 16 (DMK 24) is a roughly made pottery figure ot a bull with its head lowered as if 
about to charge. It is i *6 inches long and has been coated with a cream slip, 1 /tvd, 7 feet 
below surface, Stupa Seflion, SD Area, 

No. 1 - (L 350) is badly broken and now 2 inches Jong. It is a pottery model ot a short- 
horned bull or perhaps a bison, and like No. J 6 has its hrad lowered. I he wrinkles in its 
hide are indicated by incised lines. Found in the open space No, 91 in the I, Area and dated 
to the Late Period. 

No. 18 (HR 36) is the same figure as No. 13, but photographed in a different position. 

No. 19 (VS 1564) is 3*1 inches long and made of pottery. That this spirited-looking 
animal is a bull and not a dog is evident from its horns, which are decorated with obliquely 
incised tines. It is well made, though apparently the work of a child. Level, 4 feet below 
surface. House XXV, Block 7, VS Area. 

No. 20 (L 327), whether a pottery model of a dog or bull, it is hard to say. It is 
3*5 inches long. The noStrils are indicated by holes, and eyes by the usual pellets of clay. 
Late Period. Chamber 96 of the 1 . Area. No. ;i (L 918) is another view of the bull 
illustrated under No. 14. 

No. 21 (SD 2184), which is 4inches long, is a pottery model of a bull with short 
horns. It has a collar of cloth or some other material wound around the neck. Found in 
Passage 3 of the Great Bath building, at a level of 10 feet below the surface. It is of 
Intermediate date. 

No. 23 (VS 1539) is a hollow pottery figure, 6*2 inches long, made of a light-red day 
coated with a smooth, cream slip. It may be a rattle, as there is a pellet inside, but the noise 
is not very great. This model was made in a mould and details were added afterwards by 
the modeller. A very powerful short-horned bull is represented, the heavy wrinkles around 
the strong neck and the folds of skin beneath the throat being faithfully copied. There is a 
garland or ornamental collar around the neck, which sugge&s that this figure served some 
religious purpose- It was found in House 27 of the VS Area, at a level of 10 feet below the 
surface of the ground, and belongs to the Intermediate Period. 

No. 24 (DM 108) is a very* well-modelled pottery figure, 3*25 inches long, of a bull with 
the wrinkles around the neck portrayed by incised lines. The animal wears a garland around 
its neck with what seems to be a bell. Level, 8 feet bdow surface. Stupa SefHon, SD Area, 
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No. 25 (DM 11 j) is a pottery figure, rp inches long, of a hull. Level, 9 feet below 
face* Stupa Section, SD Area. 

No. 26 ( 3 D 2600) is a similar model, 2 m & inches long, with the hair represented by 
incised lines, This bull was found at a level of 3 feet below the surface in buildings 
(Block 4 j No. 4) south of the Great Bath. 

Both varieties of bulls are sometimes represented upon the m ah a-, garlanded ; and Revertucr paid 
the pottery models, a? will have been -iren, are sometimes similarly decorated (Seals 337 to bull 
and 340* PL XCVII, 23). 

The other animals, the buffalo, rhinoceros, tiger, elephant* etc., may perhaps also be Sacred tabula, 
regarded as sacred in view of their representation on the seals. Though they are never adorned 
with trappings or garlands, the same manger-tike object, which it is perhaps justifiable to 
regard as a cult objeft, is shown in front of moSt of them on the seals. Possibly the small 
numbers of these animals as compared with representation* of the bull indicates that they 
were associated with lesser deities. 

It does not necessarily follow that all these animats were emblems or representations 
of particular gods, though the probability is that they were, Many other things, such as 
trees and plants, were doubtless objetts of actual worship* 1 

With regard to the ram we are on more definite ground. Though day figures of this 
animal are very rare, it frequently, as we have seen, occurs in glaze (PL XCVII), but always 
very small. It does not appear on the seals* Three composite animals in which the rain is 
conspicuous (PL C, 7—9) mu At be cult objects from their si 2c. They show the animal in a 
couchant position. One of these figures lias an elephant's trunk, but the front of the head k 
missing and we are left to wonder if it was in human form. 

In our present flate of knowledge, it is perhaps unsafe to regard the few pottery male 
figures that have been found as representations of the consort of the female goddess ; but 
that she had a consort or consorts is more than probable, and this would bring her into line 
with the similar goddess of the ancient Sumerians, who was abo commonly represented in 
day. There, however, the drawing of parallels mu£t cease ? for the conceptions of the two 
deities in the two countries may have been entirely different. 

In Mesopotamia the symbol of the Mother-Goddess, the 11 Fruitful One f \ the 11 Lady Cow not 
of the Gods *\ etc., was the cow. But, as far as we can tell, this particular animal was not reprwenied it 
regarded as sacred either at llurappa, or Mohenjo-daro. Though it muAt be confessed that Mahunjo-dara, 
the sex of the many pottery figures of cattle is doubtful owing to their very rough 
workmanship, the better finished figures on the seals and copper tablets are definitely of the 
male sex \ and this is also true of the other animals, the buffalo, the so-called unicorn, and 
the goat. The cow, even if it was regarded as sacred, was for some reason, at present 
unexplained, not represented in plastic form or carved in Atone. Fmm the set of their horns 
also moAt of the pottery figures of cattle appear to be bulk rather than cows. Th& sexual 
organs are only shown in the better finished specimens and are invariably male. 


1 For initiate, the piptl tree. 
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A LTOGETHER nine pieces of statuary have been found up to the time of writing 
at Mohenjo-daro, three of which are representations of animals in stone. OI human 
figures, four heads, more or less damaged., have been unearthed, but to the present 
no tracts of the bodies, though it is hoped that these may come to light after further excavation. 
Only one complete figure has been found, which unfortunately is so badly weathered that it is 
diffinilt to say with absolute certainty whether it represents a human being or not. Another 
figure which lacks the head is more or [ess complete and in a fair ifate of preservation. 

The fragment of a Statue shown in the lower portion of PI. C, 8, bears a very close 
resemblance in the shape of the fingers and the manner in which they are set to the figure 
above it on the same plate (Nos. 4-6) ; it probably tame from a similar statue, 

Of the three animal figures that have been found, the bed preserved is shown in therighr- 
hand corner of PL C. This animal is clearly composite in farm, whereas the other one that 
Is illustrated in the same plate is a simple representation of a ram, 1 The third example is 
too badly damaged to be photographed. 

Before generalizing on this statuary, it will be well to describe the individual pieces 
in detail. 


Human Figures 

PL XCVin, J-+ (DK 1909), Material, steatite, Found b Chamber l, Block 2, 
Section B, of the DK Area at a level of 4 ft. 6 in, below the surface of the ground. Probably 
of the Late Period. 

This is by far the finest piece of statuary that has been found at Mohenjo-daro, It 
looks like an attempt at portraiture, and represents the head and shoulders of a male figure. 
The lower portion is missing and also a part of the back of the head. It is now 7 inches high. 

The figure is draped in an elaborate shawl with corded or rolled-over edge, worn over 
the left shoulder and under the right arm. This shawl is decorated all over with a design of 
trefoils in relief interspersed occasionally with small circles, the interiors of which are filled in 
with a red pigment,* 

1 The point b ^ueftionable. The figure, which u much damaged, may be a ccunpwite animal—[Eu.j 

1 EiacHy the trefoil pattern frequentk decorate! the bodiet of Sumerian bulls of in earl/ date. See 
Jui-jmjfin' rm/, vol. in (iQij), pL rah. A 1 *j the static figure of a bull published by S. Smith ita Wxilrsttd 
Atari, 13'h November, (916. 

Mr. Gadd inform* me that he 1 * of the opinion that these bull* ire representation* of the " Bull of Heaven M 
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The figure wears a shorr beard and whiskers, and a closely cut moustache. The eyes F«tur*a. 
are long and half closed, but they are set straight and arc not at all Mongolian in type.' The 
shell inlay of one eye is dill in place. The nose is well formed and of medium size „ it springs 
tt might from the exceptionally low and receding forehead, I he mouth is of average size 
with remarkably full and fleshy lips, and the curiously shaped ears resemble double shells, - 

with a deep hole in the middle. 1 

The hair is parted in the middle and brushed over the back of the head, where it ends Hair, 
in short locks. Around the head is a plain filler of some woven material, which is fattened 
at the hack in a knot, whose loose ends hang down behind. This fillet is ornamented with 
a circular buckle placed in the middle of the forehead. 

A plain armlet worn on the upper portion of the right arm is provided with a buckle J**™*^* 
similar to that worn on the forehead. 

Two holes drilled on cither side of the neck just below the ears probably once served 
to secure an ornamental necklace of precious metal. This is a point ot considerable 
significance, for the addition of ornaments to a sdatuc suggetts that it was a cult object. It 
we are right in this conjefhire, the head before us may represent either a deity' or a 
personage who was deified. But, unfortunately, the chamber in which the head was 
found, though of mott peculiar conitruffion, cannot be identified with any certainty as part 
of a temple. There is, however, the possibility that the ttatuc was not found where it was 
originally kept. 

There is a break at the back of the head ot this slatue, with a perfectly plain surface. 

It is possible that the head was accidentally broken and the fratture trimmed down in 
order that another piece might be cemented to it. 

The interiors of the roundels and trefoils on the robe have been left slightly roughened. Trefoil pattern 

in order that the red pattc used lor filling them might adhere more firmly to the ttone. 

The trefoil pattern and also the roundels appear to have been firtt shaped by means of a 
drill, for there is a shallow pitting in the middle of each toil and roundel suggetting the 
point of a drill ; the pi things are much too central as well as too shallow to have served merely 

for keying purposes. t 

The general finish of this head is exceptional!) good. Its surface is smooth and in some Finish, 

places a 1 mott polished. When it was taken from the earth it had a fine smooth coating over 

mott parts of it, similar to that observed on some of the seals.’ 1 This coating unlortunnteli 

disappeared on soaking the objeft to rid it of its salt,* , 

PI. XCIX, t—3 (L i 2 t). Found just below the firtt pavement ot Chamber joo in Female heed. 

L Area- J.atc Period. 


(■ fab? fan Kin mint for «ie «f the canfletkfiotii) and therefore tie tttfotU reproem ft*n. If tfai br hi. foe ftd. that the 
Mme design appear* on die clonk of the figure being Jtsribed may point to it* being a Jcitj. 

The comparatively dote proximity of a people like The Sumeri™. who paid tuck ,D lhl **“* 

may well have influenced the religion of the blip Valley peoples. 

The same trefoil pattern occur* on the ronl touch of Tuunth-Amm and °n the Hither cow. See ilso 

the beadi fa PI. CXLVI, 49 and JJ, , „ . _ . 

* Rat Bahadur Ratjunraud Chanda hu pointed out that the half-rimed eym cpntenualed on the up o- the rose 
proclaim this figure to be a yogT. Hu view receive* fliong eanfinnatfan from the rttacqitent diiwixiy of the leal 
fieured fa PL XII, 17, which depidi Siva in the poifore of a yogi. See above, p. $4.—{£».] 

1 Note the resemblance of rfase ran to the piece* of iheli inky fa PL CLV . jfi-44. and especially to N«, 45 ~ 7 - 

* For a description of thii coating, see Chap ter XXI on the wak. 

« For further reinarkf on ihii *cnlptn« k* p, 44 myv. 
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This is the badly weathered head of a statue in grey limestone, now 57 inches 
high. It apparently represents a female, for there h no beard* and the hair, which is slightly 
curly* hangs down the back of the head* The eyes beneath the receding brows are long and 
narrow and the original inlay of the right eye, which is made of a whiter stone than the head, 
is -frill in place. 

The nosCj unfortunately* is missing and the mouth too weathered tor us tn discern its 
original shape* That there was once a necklace is suggested by the presence of two holes 
on each side of the neck* just in front of the hair* The ears are very" primitive and a deep 
ear-hole is drilled in cadi* 1 It Is unfortunate that this head is in such a bad flate 
of preservation. 

PL XCIX, 7-9 (L 898). Found a feet below the surface of the ground in 
Chamber 77 of L Area. 1 It belongs to the Late Period. Material, yellow limestone. 

This head* which is 7*75 inches high* may represent either a male or a female, as there 
is no beard ; but the hair is gathered up in a knot at the back of the head in a similar way to 
the obviously male figure shown in illustration No. 6* This may have been the customary 
fashion of hair-dressing for me it—a fashion which sUU survives in many parts of India at 
the present day* A cord or fillet worn round the head serves to keep the knot ot 
hair at the back of the head In place. 

The arrangement of the hair-knot h curious. Two oblique depressions, which run front 
right to left across its upper portion, apparently mark off three separate twists of hair. A 
number of vertical lines on the lower portion of the knot suggest grands of hair lying dose 
together, 

The mouth is small with Full fleshy lips, and the chin is prominent. A curious projection 
juft below the chin may be a rough attempt at a beard,- 1 The eyes which, like the other 
features are much worn away* are now mere slits. They were formerly inlaid with what 
would seem to have been a plaftic material, for holes for keying have been drilled in their 
socket*. On the other hand, these holes may have served to hold the cement of an 
inlaid eye of slone or shell. The nose Is small and two round drill-holes roughly represent 
the nostrils. A remarkable feature of this head is the small size of the cranium compared 
with the broad* heavy face. 

PL C, t-j (L g^o). Found above pavement in N\E. corner of Chamber 75 in 
L Area, 4 1-atc Period. Material, veined grey alabailer. The figure, which is 1 r$ inches 
high, b obviously that of a male and is dressed in a thin kilt-likc garment fastened 
round the waist. 1 Another garment or shawl of thin material is worn over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm, and appears to hang down over the kilt h The left knee 
of the figure is raised* but there Is nothing to indicate the position of the right foot 
beneath it. The sculptor, and not subsequent weathering, is responsible for this lack of" 
detail. The left arm is carried around the side of the left knee, so that the hand clasp the 
front of the knee* This hand es only roughly indicated* and the sculptor evidently was not 
clear how it should be arranged. Indeed, ft is difficult to believe that the same man carved 


1 Th« hokx, which aie kmnd m ill these luadi. im m intended fa the irt^hmenl of totnc in 

rhe middle of the ear and pcrlupi explain w hy the can themselves sre left wtrhrui ftra£biial definition, S« 

p 44*—ps»J 

a hn datum hvd. it mimii r$ feet, 

1 Or Adjtcn’i apple. 

1 Id level wm 3'J feet below datum. 

1 Itisnoe dot ben*- Mr, MiiAiy mfen the exigence of this kilt benwth the cuter gumetiL—[Eu.] 
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both the arms and hands, for the right arm, though of rough workmanship, shows some power 
of modelling, whereas the left arm and hand are positively shapeless. 1 

A squarish projection at the back of the head is evidently intended to represent a knot Hair, 
of hair. It is, however, unfinished and shows the chisel marks of the preliminary 1 dressing. 

There is somewhat more finish about what may Ire a rope of hair hanging down the back. 

The modelling of this figure is poor. An attempt has been made to represent Modelling, 
the muscles of the right arm, though with scant success. But even so, die very tact that 
the sculptor endeavoured to show the muscles and freed the arm from the body shows thar 
sculpture at Mohcnjo-daro was by no means in its infancy. Perhaps wc may ascribe this 
particular piece to an arrift of inferior skill. The finish of the flatue is smooth, but the original 
polish, if it ever exited, has been removed by weathering.* 

PI. XC 1 X, 4-6 {HR 910). Pound in Chamber 14 of House 1 , Scfbon A, HR Area, Male head, 
at a depth of 6 ft. 7 in. below the surface of the ground. 1 .ate Period. 

In this head, which is 6*9 inches high, the eyes arc almond-shaped and slightly wider Ejf« and 
than those of the other figures described. They were once inlaid and the edges of the eye- feature, 
sockets are slightly raised to enhance the eifetl. 1 The nose is fairly larsc and the noffrils 
indicated by two shallow holes. The mouth is of medium size with a thin upper lip and 
somewhat fleshy lower one. The cars arc quaintly saucer-shaped with -1 small central ear-hole. 

A closely cropped beard joins whiskers which arc carried well up beyond the top Hair-pia- 
of the ear. The hair is waved, as indicated by incised lines placed chevron-wise, and gathered 
behind in a knot worn on the lower part of the back of the bead, winch is long and narrow*. 

This knot is held in place by a sfring-like fillet worn round the forehead, which is of greater 
expanse than in the other heads. On the left-hand side of the lower part of the knot a hair-pi n 
with a small round head and a straight Stem is represented. 

t The head is made of limestone and shows no trace of either polish or colour The Fim, b* 

1heck bones arc very prominent, wide apart, and of medium height, and the deep-set orbits 
are a noteworthy feature. It looks as if some attempt at portraiture had been made in this 
head and the cartful finish of the hair is very striking. 

pi. C, 4-6 (HR 163). The body of this figure was found on top of the wall above Mai* figure, 
the western flight of sfeps in CourtyaAl to of House I, HK Area, but a part ot the head 
1 was discovered by Mr. Hargreaves 45 fed to the north in South Iaine of the HR Area. 

A little later another part of the head was unearthed some 8 feet further to the N.W., 
in Courtyard 34, House I. Probably Late Period. 

Owing to the exposure to which it had been subjected, this alab.tfter statue, which Uouiual 
* measures 16*5 inches high, is so much weathered that the features have been almost entirely pviiiwo. 

obliterated. The figure is in a curious half-kneeling position, with the right knee raised. 

The hands rest on the knees, between which a fold of a skirt-like garment is stretched. The 
upper edge of this garment, s|hich seems to have been run on a cord, is clearly seen at the back 
of the waift. What remains of the eyes shows that they were long and narrow, and set obliquely. 

The mouth is now very indiftmft ; beneath it there is a short, cropped beard. The ears an 
more naturally represented than in any of the other statues. A fillet round the very 

* li should not be forgotten that the left arm u hidden beneath the nun tie or shawl, while the right inn fr hire. 

It ti not to be erpefled, therefore, that there should be much definition in the modelling rff the left arm. Probably the 
mantle itself vu painted, and this would W made * great difference to the apparent oneuolhncts of the Wr part of 
the figure. For a different appreciation of the modelling, see p. 44—[En,J 

* It ii to be noted that the white lines seen in the photographs art veini in the float. 

s Kpticablc iiid tn the lucid in PL XCVIJJL 
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low forehead is tied in a knot at the back of the head with the ends hanging down the back 
of the shoulders- The left heel can ju£t be made out at the back of the figure, t here is 
no doubt that this figure represents a human being, f he statue, however, may have been 
intended to be grotesque, as the mouth appears to lie open ; and it is possible on this 
account that the figure represented some form of deity. 1 

PL C, II (SD 694). Found inside the S.E. comer of Block r in the Southern 
Buildings Section of the Stupa Area, 1 .eve! , 4 feet below surface of ground. Intermediate 
Period. 

This is a fragment of a ti mesh me ilatue, Ft-3 inches long, of very poor workmanship. 
The verv archaic way in which the fingers are represented, the thumb being nearly as long 
as the fingers, and the resemblance of this hand and knee to the seated figure in PI. C, t—3, 
prove that this fragment is of prehistoric date. Despite a certain amount of weathering this 
piece of ilone still retains a little of its original polish. 


A hi mil/ Figures 

PL C, 9 (SD 1109), From the S.E. side (9) of Block 7 in the Southern Buildings 
Section of the SD Area. Level, 3 feet below surface. 

This limestone figure stands 10 inches high and represents a couchant animal with 
ram’s horns and body, and a long appendage from the head, representing the trunk of an 
elephant with its transverse creases. This image calls to mind the curious composite animal 
represented on seals Nos, 377, 378, 380, and 38 1, with a ram's body, a human face, elephant's 
trunk, etc. In the figure before us the head is badly broken, but there is no doubt about the 
ram’s body and the elephant’s trunk, though it is questionable whether if originally had 
a human head. The animal reclines on a plinth measuring 8 inches long by 6 w i inches 
wide and 4*2 5 inches high, which is roughly shaped with slightly rounded corners and an 
unequal base. The carving is poor and the finish rough. 

Not illustrated (VS 116). Found in Lane 3, between Houses XIX and XXI, 
Block 3, VS Area. Level, 2 feet below surface. Intermediate Period. 

This is a roughly carved limestone figure of an animal that appears to he a ram. It 
reclines on a plinth, the whole measuring 7-1 inches high and 12'5 inches long. 
Unfortunately, all the details of the head and fore-quarters are missing. 

PL C, 7 (FIR 1072). Room 19, House III, Block 2, Section A, HR Area, Level, 
2 feet below surface. 

This is a small statue of an animal reclining on a plinth, 6*4 inches long by 4 inches wide 
by 4*5 inches high. The head, unfortunately, is missing, but the shaggy fore-quarters of 
the animal suggest those of a ram. The figure, including plinth, is 8 4 inches high. The 
material is limestone. 


Remark? 

The human fotuary display? many interceding features, In the fir£fc place, it is hardly 
comparable with that of any adjacent country. It does not resemble the Sumerian 
Statuary of anv period, the chief points of difference being the form of the eye and the 
arrangement of the hair. In all Sumerian statuary, whether early or late, the eye is round 

' There are, of «**. wm»=k*Ui «umf>la of iritis reptrsented grotoqucJy. I would irdbne, u in EHrapfc, 
the KgrptWi god Sa. 
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and ful!, 1 whereas in all the statues found at Mohenjo-daro it is curiously narrow; so narrow, 
in fait, in some examples that it produces the effect of halt-closed lids. 1 This is a feature ot 
the Mongolian eye, but the resemblance ceases at that, lor there is no trace ot Mongolian 
obliqueness ; indeed, the slope which certainly is present in some ot the Mohenjo-daro heads 
(PI. XCIX, i and 7 ; 1 * 1 . C, 4) is in the reverse dirc&ion.* Struck by this very curious 
feature, 1 made an examination of some of the Sindi workmen at Mohenjo-daro, and found 
that the eyes of many of them presented the halt-dosed ajij'earance seen in some of the statuary, 
an appearance which is quite diitinfl trom the almond-shaped eye that wc find in other parts 
oFIndia.* This is hardly to be wondered at, as there is every probability that certain dements 
of the old population have survived. It is, however, idle to dwell on this subject, until a proper 
anthropological survey has been made in Sind, a task which promises interesting results. 

A noticeable feature in all the statuary is the thick short sturdy neck. This is a common Neck, 
feature of the early sbuuary of baby Ionia, 6 but it seems to be especially emphasized at 
Mohenjo-daro and suggests that the people were actually possessed of this characteristic. 

Another very noticeable point is the low, receding forehead, which also seems to have Receding 

been racial, for it is a conspicuous feature of every" one o! the heads. I his, of course, docs forehead- 

not necessarily imply lack of intellect or brain power. 

Excepting the head seen in PI. XCIX, 4, the cheek-bones of all the heads are markedly Cheek-bone*, 
flattened. As Professor Keith has suggested, in his description of some skulls from 
A 1 1 Ubaid,* flattened cheeks may be an indication of an ancient civilization, for prominent 
boues are primitive marks. 

Prognathism is not a noticeable feature in any of the heads. In mcL the tendency seems Prognathuin¬ 
to be the other way ; in moil of the heads the chin is decidedly weak. 

In three of the heads the eves are inlaid. In two cast this inlay was roughly cut to fit InUid eye*, 

the eye-socket : in PI. XCIX, 1, the inlay is stone and more carefully finished. In the head 
illustrated in PI. XCVIU, 1-4, the shell inlay work of the eye is much more refined, t here 
arc no indications of anv attempt to represent the pupil, but it is possible that this part ot the 
eye was once painted on the inlay. The use of inky to make the eyes and consequently the 
whole head more life-like was common in both Babylonia and in Egypt ; in the latter country 
it was carried to an extraordinary degree of realism, even in early times. I be same is true 
in a lesser degree of Sumerian Statuary, where lapis-lazuli was commonly used for the pupil, 
and shell for the reil of the eye. 

With the possible exception of the figure in Pi XCVIII, we do not find in these heads the No«*. 
very prominent nose that is characteristic of early Sumerian statuary. Though, unfortunately, 
this feature is cither partly missing or badly damaged in all our examples, enough remains to 
indicate that the ridge of the nose is in a line with the forehead, 7 as in Greek statuary, which 
is not the case in Sumerian statues. 


I Note the eyes ofi pottery figure found *t At Ubaid, fee Hill and Woolley. Ur £xfMlitms> toI. i, pi alriiL 
|i iMi figaic indeed Sumerian f 

1 For the ejqplitnitim of ihu* see r*/™, p. 357, not* *—[£»■] 

* Ungdoo rcmarlo also of the Ekmito that “ ike uh of ihc «yei rlop* lightly duwnvird> bom the inner to ike 

outer comer, * phenomenon noticeable in amity Sumerian head' Cam kids* J*Ant Hi Sen, tol i. pp. 361-3, 

* PL CLIX, 8 of thli book. 

* Hall and Woolley, Vr Kjmm&tor, vol, I, p. 138. 

1 Jiidf vd. i f p. j| 

7 Pfof«5c*r Kcidi observed the sjune falore in right c Hi Mtctn lluIU tas Alt * Ubaid- /**/„ 
vol. i. p. 136, 


fttmaf L* by Ffiiefeaor Keitfi an kme iittUf from Al "Ubaid. 
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la the treatment of the ear, the sculptor not at oil successful* In the head illustrated 
in Pl h XCV ill, the edge of the ear and its interior lobes have been portrayed in 30 convention:!I 
a manner that, looked at apart from the head, it would hardly be recognized as an car at 
all-* The other heads, especially No. 2 in PL XC 1 X, have ears which, though of much inferior 
finish, are more lifelike. In every case the ear-hole was represented by drillin'.' u hole in the 
side of the head . 3 

Other features indicate the very primitive nature of the statuary or Mahetijo-daro, bur, 
none the less, the art of sculpture had so far advanced as to separate some of the limbs from 
the body, i.c. in PL C, 1-3. 1 In this figure the right arm Stands away from the body, and 
an attempt has been made with more or less success to portray the muscles. On thr 
other hand, the arm is much too thin and out of proportion to the rc<t of the body, and one is 
felt with the impression that the sculptor in seeking after realism had cut away too much 
ul the arm and finally had to give it up as hopeless. 1 The fingers of this same statue also 
gave the sculptor much trouble, especially those of the left hand, whit It are clasped around the 
knee. Though recognizable as such, the thumb projects from rhe wrist instead of from 
the hand. The thumbs of rhe seated figure show n in PI. C, + and *, are nearly as long as 
the fingers ; and this is also the case in No. M in the same plate. 

It is of interest to note that these figures are not clean-shaven, as are so many of the 
S time nan tfatues. Fashion seems to have required a closely cropped beard, which in some 
cases wa^ slightly curly. In those Sumerian sculptured heads which are represented with 
beards, the upper hp is invariably shaven ; but this does not seem to be thr case with the head 
illustrated in PI. XCV JJI, though there is also no mouftaehc in the head in PL XCIX, 4. 

a- k a ‘ r ' V3S worn, at least by sonic of the male inhabitants of Moheajo-daro, as in 

Indta to-day, in some cases i t was nearly coiled up in a knot at the back of the head ; in others 
part was knotted and part allowed to hang down. The knots of hair were secured hv a fillet 
worn round the forehead. In PI. XCIX, 1-3, which we may, perhaps, accept as representing 
a woman, the hair, which is diihnftly curly, was allowed to hang down at the back of the head. 
Additional evidence that the hair was sometimes wavy is afforded by Nos. 4—6 in P), XCIX 
where the curls are most carefully represented^ the Sail case by means of chevron lines! 
I he beard and whiskers m this case also show a tendency to curl. 

Viewed from the top, the heads vary considerably in shape. Plead No. 1 in PL XCIX 

W?t KO Y™!,' I ar<: brHch / ce P lialic » and N(, ‘ 7 in H. XCIX, dolichocephalic. The fine 
head tn PL AL\ III a between the two. From the crude workmanship of the majority of the 

flMYriY^ pwbahlethat the sculptor paid no particular attention to the shape. Three of them 
(t I. AUX, 4 and 7, and 11 . L, 4) narrow considerably towards the back i possibly this happened 
qmte unintentionally m the process of carving the hair, to which the sculptor-devoted some pains. 

over IheTfr “S?" ^ b ° d >' “ with a shawl passed 

Tsl n PI xrvrn T S nght arm ‘ / his sJ »"' ™* ornamented, 

as is seen in PL Ac\ III, where the prominence of the design suggefb that the trefoils and 

No 7 iTw Tw ° r | f^ nVd ° 1 S ° mC W37 ****** o( bein ^ woven in thc material. Figure 
No. 1 in 11 . C would seem to be wearing a very thin shawl that hangs down over a kilt-like 

1 This n certainly nut the case with the early ftuuarr of Egypt or Sumer 

* See mfnt, p. jjft, footnote I.—fEo.J 

’ . U r ‘**“ d " d “’ •*&»»»■ <« lk« I- „f E BP L, a, unu „„ p™,™, 

•**«**. ,L, nr, i™ e , f„„ fcdri a Bmwrf Ik.'Itap. n Uri. 

1 For * different eppredaihm of this ftatve, see p. 4+ wfm,— {Ed.} 
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garment, and the same is true of Figure 4 in the same plate where, however, the cord of the 
kilt is more distinctly shown. 1 - 1 

The fillet seems to have been quite a common ornament, judging from the number made Ornament*, 
of thin, sheet gold which were found in the course of our excavations. Fillets were, however, 
often made of some woven material, as in Some of the Statuary they are shown tied in knots 
at the back of the head, and, moreover, have ends hanging loosely over the back 
of the shoulders. The statuary and objefts found in the pre-Sargonic graves in Sumer 
show us that very similar fillets, of gold or silver, and woven material, were worn in 
that country from very early times. 1 

All the statues were cut from comparatively soft Slones, grey and yellow limestone, Material*, 
alabaster, and, in one case, Steatite. 

It is a moot point, at present, whether their faces were painted tu make them look more 
lifelike. On their smooth surfaces the colours, if they ever existed, may have disappeared 
long ago in the saline soil of the site. Traces of red paint, as a decoration, were found in the 
interiors of the trefoil ornaments of the shawl of the figure in PI. XCV 11 I, but possibly only 
the dress was coloured. In this particular case a thick paitc was used, and not merely u wash. 

The surfaces of the statues of limestone and alabaster were not particularly well finished ; Finith. 
they can be described merely as smooth- It is possible, however, that damp has destroyed 
any polish that may once have exited. 

From their appearance these images seem to have been purposely smashed- We find Broken 
both bodies and heads, but never the two together. Not one Statue has been found that could condition, 
be completely restored. Who did this obviously intentional damage we have not the means of 
knowing. It could ha rdly have been an alien people who drove out the inhabitants of Mohenjo 
duro and occupied the site, because we should have found traces of their occupation ; and 
even if their habitations had ail been destroyed by denudation, the objects contained in them 
should have been found at the foot of the mounds. 

We have already spoken of the hiatus that occurred betw een the desertion of the city 
and its partial occupation during the Kushan period. A certain amount of destruction was 
done by the people of the Kushan period in their search for bricks to build the ftupa and its 
surrounding buildings. Possibly statues were found in this dismantlement, but it was very 
much against the practice of the Buddhists to destroy images of this kind. Even if we can 
suppose that statues were broken up in Kushan times, this would not account for the mutilated 
it a tues found in the lower levels, which must have been speedily covered by ddbris when the 
site was deserted by the Indus Valley peoples, and which were not disturbed in the later 
search for brick. 


« [n tome ropcAs tbii kilt resemble* the mod«a Jieti. W farther anything die was worn beneath this lower 
garment vr« hive n o knowledge. 

3 Frctti the draping of the figures there can be no doubt ilui the garment? were of ihb material—probably of cotrtni t 
I ii we know that thk material during this period. But Ole re ii little reason to donbt that the poorer people 

it all eventi diipcnsaj even with thde simple larmentt in the heat of suttiffltr, if the day 6 gum ire in y criterion. The 
upper garment reembk* these d" other countries. In Babylonia sr garment wm frequently worn from the wiisi 
and sometime*, m addition to It* t ihnwf under the right and over the left shoulder. Atthak fcnjile figures 
I always had the upper part of the body covered. In Egypt a garment wai worn over i vdl b my early bmo, tbtwfh 

the plain kilt hanging front the waift wai also popularly worn by rich and poor dike. 

a Filkti 10 keep the coibi-up hair in place ai the hack of the head were warn in Sumer until it Wait 600 yean kter 
than at Mohenjcniuo. Smith. ffiS&y *f pp. 7* ^ 7<h F^ *■ See a!™ TAt Jatifmxnt/ 

wo\, riiii No. 4 , pi. liv. fnr a much earlier ciampk- L*ngdon ± EjtfueaiitMi Mi A ifA r pL tL 
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MOHENJG-DARO AND THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 


Portraits A striking feature of these heads is the dissimilarity of the faces, which argues that they 

were intended tor portraits. They are certainly not of a uniform type, as one woli id expeft 
in statues of deities. On the other hand, these heads were probably the work of separate sculptors 
who would naturally have produced the type of face that corresponded with their ideas. 
Again, tint more than one god or goddess is portrayed is, of course, quite possible. If, as 
[ suppose, figure No, 4 in PI. C was a grotesque, it could never have been intended to represent 
a private individual, but might well have represented a conception of a particular god. 

In those countries where votive slatues are common, they arc usually of more or less good 
workmanship, for the reason that the sculptor had opportunities to perted himself by practice 
in the portrayal of the human iorm, Gn the other hand, if itatues were made only of deities 
tor temple purposes, for which the demand would be very limited, the work produced would 
probably be of a poor description. Apart from statues, the sculptors at Mohenja-d.iro had little 
experience in the carving ot stone. I his and the [nek of stone itself would be quite enough 
to account for their inability to express the human form in that material. 
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